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I . — OEuvres dp Condorcd complftees «/r ia MSS #ori- 
ffinSux : enriches £un^ grand nomhe dt Lcttie^ laidifcs de 
Voltaire^ de Target . jtrttcdces de VEloge de Condoreety 
par M F, Aiaqo: pubhees par A Condon et O’Connor, 
Lieutenciiit General, et M F \ra 50 Secietaire perpetuel de 
r A rademio des Sciences 12 tomes S\o Pans, 1^47-1^49. 

0 1 these twelve \olumes tllfe slenderest has 600 pages — the 
most corpulent reaches toNii**^ Of that fu st and monster 
tome 180 patres are given to a Wiograj)hical prclice bv Arago, 
Gj pages to letters bfttwcjy^ ^oiidorcet and Voltaiie; 170 to 
coiiespondence with I'urgot and ij^thers the test to academical 
discourses and other minor pieces considered as illusiiating im- 
portant steps in Condorcet’s peisonal^cdieei. The second and 
third volumes consist of his Eloges on Academic lans There 
succeed three of *Melinges de LitteiUuie et de Philosophie; 
one of them wholl\ occupied with the Z#?/e of V^oltaiie and Notes 
on his wftiks — another with the histoiical Essavs composed after 
Condorcct’s prosci iption. Tfi^rsicmaining si\ volumes aic ‘ Lco- 
nomie-Pohti([ue et Ihditique * Tile ^ri angeii^nt and editorship 
aie, we presume, wholly M \ragoV Condole ci’s daughtei and 
her husband, the w “11-know n General Arihui O’Connoi, have 
supjdied the inedited mateiials ol the collection, afld it is gp 
doubt published at then expense * \ a 

Ilulky as It IS — more bulkjj^ in faert than the one of 1804, in 
twenty -one ordinary volumes— we miss here again set^ral tiacts 
vvhicli mode noise enough lA^eir day* ft^d of which v||C^ possess 
the original editions with the Audtor'’s nihifee to them Seveial 
others which M. Arago labelk now for tTOfirsV,tiine piitHed 
are also on ouf shelves as yellow tea papci pamj^RIets of the feve- 
lutionary period — and it is probable thaUtheii text, ^ giii^n from 
Condorcet^ MS., may be distiAfu^ed only by wanftng his final 
correction — but that is a point whi^x^e lack zeal tej investigate. 
What is ceitainly new compiises almoslsairdoncforcet^s letters to 
Voltaire — perhaps half of Vc^taire’s to him — and the fax crieatci 
part of the correspondence |^[i Tuji^ot The piefatoiv i^r* 
lative was printed a few }eaTWB|^^ the Journal des^Savans 
VOL LXWVII. NO CLXlflll. ^ Ji — bul 



AragoV Edition 

—but thoie^ quartos have, we siy)pose, N'ery little circulation 
b^ond the learned broth^hood ;y and M. Arago has now 
added «n entertaining Epilwue^^f which more anotiT On 
the whole it se^s very ^mprcka^ tha^the cost of these huge 
octavos will ever be repaid; the really novel and popular 
materials entombed in the ponderous c^otaph wiH soon be re- 
produced in a coupTe af handy duodecimos — at Biusscls, if Pans 
be not on the alert. * At all ^vents there can be no doubt as to 
what concerns Voltaire. * v ^ 

^ For M. de Condorcet we cannot aiTect the enthusiasm which M. 



Arago proclaims. He seems to have bben amiable — ior his time 
and country exemplar}— in his domestic relations; he was a man 
of vigorous talentb and very extensive accomplishments; but why 
M. Arago should speak of the nom glorieux dv Condorcet we are at 
a loss to comprehend. ^He was in w walk truly oiiginal — not in 
any sense of the word a genius — ffor, as to ineie acquisition, had 
*he studied any one subject^ scfence so piofoundly as to merit a 
place among its%rst-rate mastOis. He was (to paiod} Johnson’s 
phrase) a man of letters amoi\g«:^he sa\.iius, a savant among 
the men of letters — the best possible Secretary and Eloge maker 
for the Academ} — viu: amptius The cleverest of the lighter 
pi^^; VIZ., the * Lettres d'un Theologicn,’ aic such close copies 
of Voltaire’s controversial tracts — of his peculiax st}le of saicasm 
and insolence — that, to the Patriarch’s anno} ante, the} passed 
at the moment for his own. Condorcefs Political Econom} is, 
first and last, an elaborate expansion ot Turgot — ol hi^ jiolitical 
writings prior to 1788 we may say'fKe same thing. His conduct 
from the commencement c^i the i evolution to the fall ol the 
Girondists seems to us veri^ unworthv oi Aiago's loft> eulogies. 
The history of his cloung months brings out some sti iking featui es 
q£ resoluttbn and self-command ; but on the whole his public 
cafeqp wasAhat of an unintelesting vanet} of the misc hicf-iiiaker, 
— a sort or frigid fanatic who calif ly inculcated on the multitude 
lessons tifat they were sure to carry out into atrocity, and who, 
thou^ be might notthave fores^h the extreme application of 
his own doctrines, wqs at Ibast ready enough to exeit all the re- 
sources of hiqlittfllfy skill in apolbgising ior the practical results. 

an Aragcf could extol such a^an in the face of the Acade- 
micians.pf 1^5 as a model of philosophic and patriotic virtue, the 
Guizots who listened to him migbi have suspected that they were 
yet to witness qmre fruits of /6e science of 1 789. 

Though M. Mftgo spisncb several pages in explaining why 
he gives not an E/(^e but' 'a Biogt^aphie, his bookseller’s title- 
ffige speaks the truth, ai^his ^^liminaiy essay is in fact much 
more a Panegyric thqp\ Imq. He has in truth very little 

feeling 
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feeling f(>r anything connectedi wit^ fais hero the mathe- 

matici^and the politics, b^t gf his studied conlempt of mere 
practical information ^3 ncm^ gi^ no other inAhnce tUan that 
you lead the Biograjmie On tiil^within a ^cw piges of ita close^ 
without once finding the man designated as a Marquis — and the 
ciirumstance is then aNuded to only because it was necessary to 
exalt the merit of Condorcet in moving a ffpisolution oi the Legis- 
lative Assembly that all patents of nobility, heialdic pedigrees, 
ah l*oihei similar records and documents should be collected and 
burnt^iy the public execqjtionor 

It we may put any tiust in earlier and less worshipful bio- 
graphers, Condorcet, down to the dawn* of the 1 evolution, was 
ratliei noted foi the importance he attached to the advantages of 
his birth The family n^me was Cantat They were said to 
have been oi Italian oiigiti Jiut had 4)ecn classed for many 
generations with the gentry ot,Daqphiny, and took then title 
iiom the little town and chateau of Condorcet IJis father, how- 
ever, was a younger brother and captsgn oi horse, and fiom him 
the philosopher ajipearh toi^ave mheiited little 01 no fortune* 
He was born at Ribcmont, in Picasdv, a p 1743 The Captain 
died Ciily, and he wis left to the guaiuianship of his mother, 
whom Aiago describes as a devotee of the weakest credulity, 
and his fathers chVr biothei, the Bishop of Lisieus, a prelate of 
considei ible distiiic turn, and notable not least for his Jesuitic 
connexions, tenets, an^jl /cal The lady, not being intcifered 
wnli at III St devoted her son by some foimal act to the special 
service oi the Virgin, and, the better to guard his consecrated 
infancv, had liiin clothed like a grrl. Till* his twelfth year 
he was constant! v disguised in a white frock and petticoat, 
and had little misses ior his only pl^mates — a^ probation 
suflicient, m M Arago's opinion,^ to account for some 
culiaiities both 111 the and the morale o^ his man- 

hood. The abstinence iiom all rude, boyish spoits, we are told, 
checked the propoi muscular development bf his limbs, the 
head and tiunk were on a Ulrge scqje, but the Icg^ wtfe so 

— — j ^ — 

'* TUe utter laxity, under the later leim at least of thS oldn^ me^os to the assump- 
tion ol all titles hfeloHT that of Duk^l» so notorious that wcMhy be coiitentei with 
baicly alluiliiif? to it. Whi thir the iSht niSvondorcet had evir bSeq erected formally 
into OL Marquiutt, we cannot only know tl 8t no such Maibuisate is to be 

touiid in ttie index to Aiiselme, or any othw old ^obtlia*re we have been able to ex- 
oiniiip W < are equally uiiinf rmed how, if was a real AfaraufhMLte, the son of a 
-younger brotlni came to be theftftf^ire It is prubabl9^at thf head of the family 
being an Kcrlesiastic, may liave obtained leave Ttr resign tKe secular honour to his 
cadet VVheiieifi M Arago meiition^tjiat geiitlemjuj, lie calls him meiely Captain 
Caiitat — but this may be a hit of rep^icoii iMLlfitioii With our own radical 
newspaiers the Bishops ot Loudon and ortvlaiely moie than Dr. Blomfielouid 

Dr Bhilpotts ; * 
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meagre tj^at ^he 3 f^seemed ui|fit tc^carry what was above them, 
and in fact hg never could mrtgkeyin any strong exercises or 
undergcfthe bcalily fatigues tAwhuA healthy men willin'^ly ex- 
pose themselves « On the otheAbdnd be had imbibed the tender- 
heartedness of ft delicate damsdf- — retaining to the last, for ex- 
ample, a deep hornu for inflicting pain on the infeiior animals. 

* M. At^go quotes n^ivr than one letter in which he signifies that 
tyfannical man makes free wth the life of sheep and bullocks 
tnorgly in consequence of*the want of foresight on the pait of 
those victims , — the infeience houIcI be that he never ate 15^ei or 
mutton — but of such piactue the histoiv affords no trace As to 
insects, sa\s M Arago^ * lie never would kill them, unless indeed 
they occasioiwd him pai titular inconvenience ;^ — but this we sus- 
pect, might be said of c\Gr^ man in ^he world except Caligula 
and the entomologists. < 

, When he had leached hv? twelfth summei the ejnsccqial uncle 
protested again%^ the petticoats, and the gtacilitv of his lowei 
fabric was for the fust tyne reieiled to common eies when he 
remoied to the Jesuit sfiiiiuxiy at Kheimk 1 he mothci wished 
him to prepaie ioi a clciicoj caieei but the C aiitats stronglv 
disapproved oi tins, and it was settled that he should follow the 
paternal piofession of ally's oi which as the Jiislioji obser\ed, 
many of the most illustrious ornaments, Conde, loi instance, bad 
been trained undex the Coinpan> of Jesus At this school Con- 
dorcet made rapid piogress — in mathematics especially — and 
being transfeiiecl in 17 W to the college oi N ivarre at Pans, he 
there also carried oil the highest prizes }ear alter yeai and be- 
came decidedly tire lAost dictiiiguished oi its alumni One oi Ins 
prize essays was lead in the pieseiicc of D Alembeit, who 
prophesied thit the ^outli would b> and b\e be an honour to 
V&e Academy He hcul become so enimoured oi science that 
he resolveA to devote lii^ Fife to it. No aigumenl was oi the 
least avail The plan of takiiigeordeis was again urged by ihe 
mother — and the Bishop now sided with hei , but the young 
gentWmsm had already adopted IXSeial notions on the subject of 
religion, and woulcj^n no SLccount listen to them. In a letter to 
Tifi^ol, of 1775\he stiles thit his cieed was settled by the age 
6f seventeen, .tve appears hate lei^ the college in 1702, and 
announced IfJs resolution to defend on his own lesources — from 
which It may be inferred that^e had seriously displeased the 
Bishop, thougl^ tliey^ becaiSie good friends aher wards The 

Biographic U niverstile States that his earliest patron was the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and that through his influence he 
so^ obtained * some peik^ionsy 4>ut M. Arago, though he more 
than bYic» describes the^Dlike as his ‘best friend,* makes no 

allusion 
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allusion to ibis circumstance ' pensions/ — wbicl^ if ^true^ is a 

rathe^mportant one. ^ ^ 

D'^embert had never, it %eewk, lost si|2:ht oPiiim, and to his 
encouragement and advice he new owed mueb^ but his ^talents 
were early rinened, and in facr within the next three \ears he 
placed his reputation asta man of science as bigh as it ever was to 
bew It IS no wonder that most exalted anycmations were formed, . 
and we think it quite possible that.if he had adhered steadily to 
hisfiist line of study he inig^ht have ir*it a name worthy of Tank- 
ing wtth the Lagranges and Laplaces ; but there are we believe 
few who now, measuring his actual attainments, place him in 
the first class oi mathematicians: Arag^) evidently docs nor* 
lie had the advantage of appealing at a season very favourable 
for the e\eicise ol ingenuit}, when the Calculus was in rapid 
development, cand thcie wasti scimething "f^ir anv shaip e}e to dis- 
cover. These eras aie the Cafifoinias of science: a new source 
of weilth IS opened which the* first roiiiets gather — and then* 
follows a period ol se^eier toil and slender gams until a iresb and 
un wrought region is rQrain^isclosed. * Condoieet was an eager 
adventurer, but he found gruns rajlj^er than lumps, and abo\e all 
he did not pc'i severe. His duel effoits \fere diiectecl to extend- 
ing the scope ot the Calculus — to bring it to bcai upon cases in 
which It had jirc^iouslv jiroved uninrinagerible. Ihiioitunatcly, 
howcvei, his most ambitious formula* aie piecisely those of 
which the \alue is most doubtful. He ne\er attempted to 
apply them hiinseli, and we believe the} lime not piovcd of the 
slightest serMce to the woild. It ma^, we think, be asserted 
safely that science would ha\e stood where it d^es if he had ne\er 
ii\ed. Skilful analyst as he was, he discovered no new prin- 
ciple — no gieat step can be ascribcn] to hjin. We observe that 
considerable importance is still attached by some En^ish writefs 
to bis Ji^ssav on the application A the Calculus |to judicial 
questions. He was not the fii|pt who woikecl on that giound — 
and if he went much more into detail than the two or three who 
had pieceded him, he has iA<lic se(|uel been veiy }aige|^ dis- 
tanced, especially in our own time by Poisson His treatise is 
very ingenious, and we may say amusing, bul^ l^cr^ is a racKcai 
flaw in all tentamina oi the class^thcie arc ijol, and netef can 
be, real data for the applic atioii of tbo mathematical theory of 
probabilities to judicial decisiMIs, or to any other *qucstions in 
which allowance must be iiia<Je for llie incalculable Variety in the 
talents, attainments, and moral qualitief of^eH. But we do not 
piesume to dissert on a subfcct as to which those who wish to 
pursue it can consult a scientific autl^/ity so high as M. Aragip's. 
We merely repeat that at best he exhibited sagacity in com- ^ 

paratively 
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paratively now application of the ^heory of probabilities. What 
immediafely S^ncerns us here^is that when hardly beyond the limit 
of manhood, he^d already established a brilliant reputatioffT The 
Academy of Sciences soon chosiihim fpf thtir Assistant-Secretary. 
Having filled u|^ with applause ^ lar^^e hiatus in the academical 
ElogeSy he not long^ afterwards was clectc^ Perpetual Secretary — 
. and in that capacity i^roduccd a very extensive series of simijar 
panegyrics, some of ^h»ch may still have a hi&^h degree of interest 
fbV a limited class of read^'rs. The emolument of his oflicei'Was 
hot much, but the position was considered enviable — it ga«.c him 
every opportunity of familiar intercour^ with the lights of philo- 
sophy, and through them an easy introduction to the saloons and 
suppers of the influential ladies who had embraced the doctrines 
of tlie sect, and not a few of whom had condescended to form 
tender connexions amor^ its Coryphgeit 

Until 1770 he had continued* tif give his more serious hours to 
” his mathematics ; but — very unlhckily as we believe for his ulti- 
mate fame — in the summer of that year his ambition recc^ived a 
new turn. D’Alembert had faller\^inlo "a condition of nervous 
irritability which afflicted all his friends, and grievously alarmed 
his celebrated amicy Mademoiselle de Ttlspinassc. She urged on 
him the temporary abandonment of his diagiaiiis, and implored 
Condorcet to find some substitute .at the Acadeiiiv, and undertake 
the care of the invalid during a winter ol Italy The Secretary 
agreed to make this sacrifice, and the p.air started: but tlieir 
reception at Fcrney was so delightful that' week after week passed 
away there until it was thought too late foi crossing the Alps, or 
the restoration of^ IV AleinJjcrt seemed to authorize a retuiii to 
Paris. This introduction ‘to Voltaire determined the future 
career of Condorcet. From that time, if he did not l.iy .aside 
H^iis abstract science, at least he gave up all notion of forwarding 
its march, pnd contented hifnseli with noting and recoiding, in a 
style of distinguished excellence, )he trophies erected by steadier 
enthusiasts. VolUiire had been much struck with his literary 
facility, inoculated him cflectjially wath the passion ior jdiUo- 
sophtjcal proselytism. In a word, he was now to be one ot the 
mcist active y^on^ifiutors to the Eimyrlopedie ; and Diderot, ^c., 
becahne his mo&t intimate companions at Pans, while liis corre- 
spondence i%ith Perney continued to the close of Voltaire’s life to 
be close at^d confidential. King of Prussia in due time 

honoured hihi^with many. flattering communications. He was 
recognised througliouf Europe as among the ablest agents of the 
Anti Christian Conspiracy. 

^oltaire’s Letters seemjiyin England at least, to be very little 
re^ in> comparison with some other classes of his writings ; and 
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we wonder this should be so— for not only are th^ essential to 
the understanding of his actu^ proceedings, but snany* of them 
are hShlly below any productions of his pen in th^ felicity of exe- 
cution When he is ilddi^pssing 4 friend — not ^King, or Prince, 
or great Lady — wc may almost always fancy that we hear him 
talking at h's*own fireside. The ease and also the elegance are 
copsummate — they are on a par with the undisturbed self-esteem, . 
the unwearied self-seeking, the uii tameable \i\acitv and the insa- 
tiaUe malignity oi the man. 'I he Letters to Condorcet, abd 
especnlly the new ones (which it is not difficult to account for 
Condorcct’s suppression hi duiing his lifetime), bring out some 
peculiar traits — illustrating \eiy satisfactoril} the piofound self- 
control, without which no man can maintiin himself through a 
scries of years as the head of an cneigctu paity What Condorcet 
says (in i note to Tuigot)%if some of hv^ pamphlets, is especially 
true of his Iciteis to the junioia of his* seel . ' these things are not 
done j?oifr la qloire, but pour*la cau^e — we must not considei ' 
him as riuthoi but as apostle ,* his heart was in hfis pen — he never 
lost sight of the purpose ^ ^ * 

M Aiago, whose conclusions^ as to the affairs of stars and 
their satellites lew will question *\tols tlfe good nature of Vol- 
taiic as shown in thc;»e documents ^we admiie the politeness, 
the good sense — the lai -seeing imper\eitible adroitness ot the 
venerated chid He had long before this tune commended the 
say mg ol a monarch who pi ac Used whit he preached — L*espnt 
lies homhics putssans chisistc a ttpomhe unc j^ohtcs^c a une im- 
jwitincmi ; — but this was not a meie matter ol manners He 
was too wise not to ajipieciate the ipipoilaficq oi such a resident 
at Pans as he had hit on in Mi bctietary Condorcet — a shaip, 
cool-headed man — thoioughly imbued with ^(la^ez linfdme, 
but certain, unless his own authoily self*love were involved, 4 q 
sec moie clearly thin even an Ai^us at a distance could do, 
what would be the piactical ^ffect oi any specific publication at 
any spccdic time on the mind of the Parisians In eiery one in- 
stance accoidingly when C'und^cet suggests a pause or«an altera- 
tion, the great ie ider complies —and that with such apparent frank- 
ness and simplicity of tone th^ we haie no Au^bt piany contem- 
poi ary astrondhiei s put the same interpretation th&t M Aragd does 
now on these astutest of rescripts. On Jthe other Ivtnd as M. le 
Maiquis became moic^nd momc&eeply engaged in the warfare of 
the Encyclopedists it was not seldot^ the part of* Me Vieux de 
la Montagne’ — as by a cuiious coincnienOT the founders of the* 
future Mountain called him-^-to whisper caution from his remote . 
citadel When he himself in these latter days was resolvei} to 
4ssue anything that lie knew and felt to be piegnant wub com- ^ 
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bastion, be neves dreamt of Pai^s — be bad agents enough in 
other quftrie^ and the anonymous or pseudonymous mischief 
was printed at^London, Amsterd&ni, or Hamburgh, fronf% fifth 
or sixth copy i^ the handwriting of, softie Dutch or English 
clerk— thence by cautipus steps smuggled into France — and 
then disavowed and denounced by hiin^lf, and fen* him by his 
, numberless agents^ with an intrepid assurance which down, to 
the last corifoundecT and balHcd all official inquisitors, until, 
in* each separate case, the *scent had got cold. Therefore 
fie* Sympathized not at all with any of these his subnl terns 
when they, in their own proper matters, allowed themselves a 
less guarded style of movement. On one o(*casion Condorcet's 
imprudence extorts a whole series of really passionate remon-* 
strances to him and his probable confidants — but the burden 
is alw'ays the same — ‘ Tolerate th^ 'whispers of age! How 
often shall I have to ten ydu all that no one but a fool will pub- 
*lish such things unless he has 20O,0U0 bayonets at his back?’ 
Each Encyclopedist was apt to forget that, though he corre- 
sjMmded familiarly with Frc'derick. ^le \wmb not a king of Prussia; 
and by and bye not one of them more frequently exemplified 
this mistake than Condorcet — for that gentleman’s saint-like 
tranquillity of demeanour, though it might indicate a natu- 
rally languid pulse, covered copious elements of vital passion. 
The slow wheel could not resist the long attrition of controversy, 
and when it once blazed the flame was all the fiercer for its unseeu 
nursing. * You mistake Condorcet,* said’ D’Alembert to one ol 
the philosophical dames ; ‘ he is a volcano covered with snow.’ 

Among the inedited essays is ofie on the constitution of scien- 
tific bodies which our secretary (still a young man) was good 
enough to compose for the enlightenment and direction of the 
^Ipanish government of that day. Chiefly noticeable in our eyes 
as a speciitaen of French presumption, M. Arago lauds it for 
profound wisdom and dexterous logic, especially in arguing 
against any inquiry about the religious tenets of members. Here 
the hiogyapher finds nothing but <cause for admiration in his 
hero’s brave contempt for the whole system of opinion as well as 
law beyond the ^yl^nees. He cffiidescends, on the other hand, to 
allegie consideration for the jrooted prejudices df Spain as a 
sufficient ex^iie for C otidorcet in advocating the admission into 
the proposed new Academy of class of noble amateurs. **It 
would have been merely absurd,’ he says, *to plan a Spanish 
' institution from ighioh Dukes of Osuna and Medina-Celi were 
to he hopelessly excluded.’ M. Arago, while on this topic, reports 
a spying of Louis XIV., which we are tempted to repeat: — ‘ Do 
you know why Racine and M. de Cavoye, whom you see down there, 
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like so well to be together ? R|cine9 with Cavoye, fancies himself 
a gentleman ; Cavoye, with Racine, fancies himself^ geflius.’ 

Oui^-eaders would not much*thank us for enUjpng inUi> other 
points of Condorcet s progfammei/on which Ara|^ enlarges with 
a zest and sometimes with a bitternew that must hav^ been 
prompted by ^euds Icss^ remote than timse of D'Alembert and 
Bu/Ton. The pure mathematicians were in those days little 
disposed to acquiesce in the high pretensions^ of zoologists, geolo- 
gistsi or any of the kindred classes new so esteemed : and the 
Patriaach of Ferney countenanced them. * A grand reputatflin/* 
he says in one of these letters to ('ondorcet, * is not to be acquired 
more easily than by demonstrating how the globe mas constructed, 
or describing a new species of bug.’ 

We understand better the importance which Voltaire’s imme- 
diate disciples attached totli^ei** Academics than the revelation of 
the same sort of feeling in Coneftirrefs nemT biographer. In those 
days the philosophers had a seridus battle to fight, and it was of 
vast consequence that the troops should know each other, have 
confidence in their officers, and omit ilb art to inveigle follies or 
neutralize influences. At present, as against the great original 
objects of hostility, the battle has l)een fotight out and won — or 
if anything in the nature of a prejudice ecclesiastical, aristocra- 
tical, or monarchical, still shows a sign* of life, there are faciKlies 
enough for assailing such obstinate remnants elsewhere than in 
assemblies professedly devoted to the advancement of scientific 
researches. At all events it was sufficiently so in France when 
M. Arago wrote this Lite. Here no motives of the class now 
alluded to have ever been even suspectcsl; nor, until rather 
recently, were any of the educated classes of Englishmen appa- 
rently much given to those appetites for garrulous congregation 
and pompous exhibition that have from \Tulius Csssar’s tim^ 
to President Buonaparte’s distinguished the theatrical nation 
b*o near to us in locality and in ^’eryihing but thought, sentiment, 
taste, and manners. We are at a loss to account for the change so 
visible, and not doubting thaHhere is a mixture of good jn almost 
every novelty, we own we on the wholew continue to regret this one. 
You hear and read eternal vitup^ration of the Rqyal Academy in 
Trafalgar Square ; but, whatever ^lay be the defeefs in its Con- 
struction, we could wish to see certain grcs|f features of, its practical 
system imitated by bodies wliicl»#ssume to be of statelier import- 
ance, and, unlike it, reserve their chairs for Cmoyes. The 
R.A.S work each at, home in fajs o|in^tu{lift'; once a-year 
they allow each other and ajj the world to see what they have 
been doing, and the Exhibition is opened with a dinner,^ to 
which they invite such grandees as have acquired a reputation for 
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what our antique Criend Sir Thonia| Urquhart calls ' an emacity ’ in 
the depaf tm^t of modern master pieces, or for being likely^ in case 
of anyttparliaiqentary cavilling, 1o indicate a just recolleAion of 
the turtle and tl^ fraternal hoir. Tl^ese^cem sensible arrange- 
ments! What good could come of meeting one night eveiy week 
in the season to parade sketches and jnodels? vDoes anybody 
suppose that a really fine statue or picture would gain by such a 
process? Does an^Hiody doubt that at the end of the year there 
would be a fierce and degrading clamour about stolen h<ints i 
^i8 system of hebdomadal manifestations and speechidcations, 
with the autumnal interludes of provincial stainng and mounte- 
banking before uomen and weavers, inill ne\ei, we hope, be 
emulated by our Michael Angelos, Brainantcs, and Raphaels. 
The inevitable uaste of time, worry of temper, loweiing of trine, 
craving for exritemeqff e\arerbaty>il oi shabby grudges and 
coddling of childish vaftitv*uould%iot be atoned ior l)\ an endless 
' chorus of newspaper applause? nor even by a piofusei pai- 
ticipation in thtf scientific iionours of knighthood. 

The camaraderie of thd learned bodies uas, as we ha\e said, a 
matter of serious business in the earlier period of (\)n(loreet; 
and the female society* in ukich he and his ii tends mingled, was 
animated by the same spirit and conducive to the same ends. 
Frofn the moic bustling whirl oi fashionable lilc he soon with- 
drew utteily. had no relish,' he neatly says, * for dissipation 
without pleasure, vanity without motive, idleness williout lepose * 

Another philosopher who had as hide tuin foi the tumult 
and glitter oi the beau monde was b\ twenty yeais his Beiiior, 
but among the mosA intimate and, ere long, the most influential 
of his friends, M. Turgot. He was of a far moie important 
family than Condorcet, but, being a third brpthei, hardly 
,bettei off at the outset in point of fortune. Turgot was hi ought 
up at the fSoi bonne, and *inspiied all his tearlicis there with 
the confidence that he would be one oi the most distinguishcnl 
lights oi the Gallican church. The first performance that attracted 
notice bpyond the walls was a Discourse on the Etidenccs of 
Christianity; it was e\tra''agantly lauded by the clerical part;, 
and moved in a corresponding 'proportion the bile of the wise 
]D[iei& But, whereas Dr. Chalipcrs appeals, after being for several 
years a pai^h minister, to have first imbibed a real belief in 
revealed religion wliile prepar^g an article on the etidences 
for Sir D. * Brewster’s l^ncyclopapdia, there seems reason to 
infer that a similar c^rre oi stutly had ended in a very different 
manner with Turgot. Shortly aft«>rwards, to the confusion of 
hi% professors and heavy disappointment of his relations, he 
announced that he had ebang^ his mind, and would not enter 
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into holy orders. He alleged |p them modest distrust of his own 
qualifications, but to intimates said candidly — ‘l^anrtot walk 
tlirougR all the days of my lift with a mask on«my face*’ He 
turned to the law — in^dug time J:)btained prom^fion — and for a 
course of years actc'd vjgurously with the government minority 
in the parliament of P^ris, and in opposition to the refractory 
majority which was headed by one of his own elder brothers, the 
President Turgot, This conduct led to "tlite Intendancy of the 
Limousin, in which office he soon inaclc himself remarkable by some 
excclltint administrative reforms, but in the sequel still more A) by 
the audacity of his ))ropos 2 ds and plans for sweeping changes in the 
whole department of taxation and internal economy. He was among 
the first that adopted in France the new science of political eco- 
nomy, and he pushed its doctrines to extremes that never found 
favour with Adam Smith "himself. Ara^ng the rest he was a 
strenuous church reformer — iiufh'ating" mdre and more distinctly 
liis opinion not only that all churtrh property should be fairly taxed 
for state purposes, but that the property itself ought to be redis- 
tributed, small sees united, the einolAinents of great ones cut 
down, monastic establishments of all sorts got rid of, and — decent 
provisiem being made for existing fives — tlte general surplus con- 
sidered and dealt with fis at the command of the financial minister 
of the crown. These suggestions were in the beginning accom- 
panied by constant jirofessions of Turgot's sincere respect for 
religion and the church, whose real interests were, he continually 
rciicrateit; neaier to no*man*s heart than to his own. The true 
sentiments of the reformer, howe\'er, could hardly escape detection 
—provincial eyes arc close watchers, and o& all men Turgot was 
the most awkward in every thing but*the use ot his pen. None 
had less coininaiid over iiis countenance — none could less bear 
the trouble of affectation in small habits and daily things. Tl\q 
clergy about him soon understood t4ie man, and th^y, as rural 
churchmen usually are, were much in earnest to control their 
indignation. People at a distance, even the shrewdest of the 
Anti- clericals, seem to have'" been taken in at first, \yhen the 
Intendant was about to visit Switzerland, D'Alembert gave him 
an introduction to Voltaire, in \'^iich he takes p^ns to assure the 
Patriarch that lie might receive hini with confidence — ' YoulwilJ 
find him an excellent Cacouac, though* he has res^ons for not 
avowing it— /a Cacowaquerie iie pas d la fortune.^ To which 

Voltaire replies by and bye — ‘I Lave, been chaimed with 'lurgot 
— if you have three or four sages like t^iisSmong you, I tremble 
for Vinfdme.^ After having, performed his hotow at Ferncy, he 
redoubled his zeal in the ecclesiastical direction, but still observed 
as to his cacouaqueric a prudent reticence, which Voltaire now 
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appreciated and •often recommen^Jed to the Parisian conclave as 
exemplafy. ^ Your friend Turgot is admirable/ says he to Con- 
dorcet«— ' no ^n understands better how to shoot thf arrow 
wiihout showing^ the hand/ % • ^ 

may pause for a moment to that in general Condor- 
cet*s letters to Voltaire, like all the res^ of the set*t« are charac- 
terized by a humility of submission, an extra\agance of adulation, 
worthy of the Cadi^ and M uftis of a Commander of the Faith- 
ful. But behind his bade, m their epistles to each other, ^it is 
Isdmewhat different. All alike — the grave D’Alembert, the aus- 
tere Turgot, and the snowy Condorc^t— are in raptures when 
Mademoiselle de rRsj[)inassc communicates to them, and insists 
on their handing over to their prime patroness, whom Arago stales 
*la respectable Duchesse d'Enville/ the intelligence she, Maide- 
moLselle, had just rcceyk^ed iroin Geneva of a \isit paid to Ferney 
by a * Messaline de cede \i1le/ w^th some alarming consequences. 

' It IS like the merriment ol a setVif joung monks on discovering a 
lapse of fcithei Abbot. Again Condon et, when on a tour, writes 
to Turgot that he had been gratified in a country-house with the 
peiusal of a Coinmentai^ on the Bible bj Emihe (Mad. du 
Chatelet — ‘ Venus- Nfe\v ton in ten volumes . and adds that he 
thought he could detect heie and there the assistance both of the 
‘ Vieuz de la Montague’ and ‘son jeune amant ’ — i,e. St. Lam- 
bert. To which Turgot answers that he had himself many ycais 
ago seen * Emilie’s Bible/ but that it was then in four volumes. 
‘ However/ add’j he, ‘ there is no doubt that between Ic fieux and 
sonjeune amant Emilie was likely enough to expand her dimen- 
sions/ A cruel enough ]oke, when wc recall the circumstances 
of her death in childbed/ on which occasion her disconsolate 
husband, whom Loid Brougham calls a respectable man’ (they 
|Ure all honourable men), finding Voltaiie and St Lambert in tears 
together, said, ^ Gentlemen, you best know whic h has the most 
reason to weep — I have at least this consolation, that I had no 
hand in the misfortune/ — Such were the moiais and such the 
taste of \jbis philosophical school ! 

We need not go deep into Turgot’s history after 1774. 
Amidst the finaTicial perplexities that surrounded the monarchy 
at the accessiofi of Louis "Xyi,, Maurepas, though personally 
distrustful ctf ms views and intentions, was induced to invite 
him into the administration— was judged necessary to con- 
ciliate the rising sect, aiicl Turgot’s birth and connexions were 
considered as pledgevagrinst his going into an actual revolution. 
The Biographie Umverhelle, in mentioning that and some similar 
ap|])ointincnts, says, * this epoch marks the commencement of our 
hommes iitat iertvasgiers ; and it was truly the eimiMneement de la 
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fin. Turgot, Minister of Marjkie, immediatelj^nonunatecl Con- 
dorcet to a post in his department — an inspectorship of canals— 
and when he removed by and bye to the ministry Finani^e, the 
younger phiIoso])her bfcame ' Inspecteur des Monnoies.’ How 
soon the rashness and ffancherie of Turgot involve^} Paris and^alf 
France in famine, confuaion, revolt, and massacre, we need not 
remind our readers. His wildest measure8.haul all been defended 
in journals and pamphlets by his subaltern ; and Condorcet had 
Cbpefially distinguished himself by a bitter answer to Neclf^r's, 
anti-Ttfrgot disquisition on corn laws. The passage that, according 
to our philosophic biograjAier, gave the deadliest offence was in 
the last page, where Condorcet, apologizing for his plain words, 
said he had the consolation to think they could do M. Necker no 
harm, and quoted a certain high functionary who published some 
poem, and being told by his friends to^pfupare himself for sharp 
criticism, replied, ‘Make yourm^es easy as to the reviewers — 
I have got a better cook.’ This'cut the Amphitryon banker was 
not, it seems, to forgive. He succeeded Turgot as minister of 
finance, and Condorcet *w rote to. his friend that he also would 
immediately resign his inspectorsljij) — rather than be dismissed, 
as he candidly says he had no doubt he must be, on the first decent 
opportunity. Whether the resignation .was actually tendered, or 
accepted, we have spme doubts — which shall be explained by and 
bye. However that may have been, both Turgot and he re- 
doubled their diligence as economical essayists : but the Bio- 
graphie flniverselle thinks it needless to spend many words on 
Condorcct's writings of this class, because, it says, ^ We have 
in vain sought for a single particular in whuch be does not follow 
the lead of I’urgot.’ Like him he started from the doctrine of 
the perfectibility of man. and ascribing alj social mischiefs and 
moral defects to bail laws, iniquitous burdens, absurd superstitions/ 
and primarily and finally the want of an universal and of course 
compulsory system of liberal edfication — hardly affected to throw 
any longer a plausible gauze- work over bis cacouacqucrie. 

We may pause for a moment on one eloquent pieces of 1776, 
because, though read at that time before ‘ an academy it seems 
never to have been printed until iCI. Arago recovered the autograph. 
The subject is^ — ‘Should popular errors be eradicated?’ li/this 
treatise — which is perhaps by a shade ori two more lex plicit than 
those he published at the same*feriod~- ConAorcei utterly denies 
that any religious motive whatever is requisite or^n be relied on 
for controlling the moral conduct of meii. He says : — 

^ If the people are often teiuffted to commit crimes in order that they 
may procure the necessaries of life, it is the fault uf the laws ; and asdiad 
laws are the product of errors, ^it would be yiore simple to abolish those 
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erron than to add* otliers for the c|rrection of their natural effects. 
Error, nS do^bt, may do some good : it may prevent some crimes, 
but it will occamn mischicfis greater than these. By putting fionsense 
into the head oT^hc people you make them a^iipid, and from stupidity 
to ferocity there is but a step. CoiisiiJer — if the inoti\esyou sug- 
gests for being ]|ust make but a slight impression oq the mind, that 
will not direct the\:onduct — if the imprAsions be lively, tliey will 
produce enthusiasm, .and enthusiasm for error. Now the ignrftant 
enthusiast is no longer a ^map ; he is the most terrible of m ild 
•beasts. In fact,’ adds our arithmetician, *• the number of criihinals 
among the men with prejudices is in greater proportion to ffie total 
number of our population, than the nurnher of oriiuinals in the class 
above prejudices is to tl|e total of that class. I am not ignorant that, 
in tlie actual state of Europe, the people are not, peihaps, at all pre- 
pared fora true doctrine of morals : but this degraded obtiiseness is the 
work of social institiitiop^ and of ]\reii aie not born 

blockheads: they become sftch. JW speaking rea«*oii to the people, 

* even in the little time they can giw> to the cidti\ation of tJieir intellect, 
we might ea^ily^teach them the little that it is necessary for them to 
know. E\en the idea of the resjM‘ct that they should have for the pro- 
perty of the rich is 01113 ” difHcult ti be insinuated anioiig them— 
bec*ause they look on riches os o.ort of usurpation^ of thfft iterpet rated 
upon ihem^ and unhappily this optnwn is in great part true : secondly^ 
because their o\cessi\ e jha erty makes them always consider themselves 
in the case of absolute necessit} — a case in which even veiy severe mo- 
ralists have been of their mind; thudly^ because they are as much 
despisiri and maltreated for being ])cM>r as tliev would 1 )e after having 
lowered themselves by larcenies. It is merely tlierefoie because in- 
stitutions are bad that tljc p<s)p 1 e are so eummoiily a litth* thievish 
upon principle.’ — v. 3p0, 361. 

Nil sub sole novum ! Wc find here almost in identical tcims, 
and fully in meaning, M. Piuudlioirs maxim of maxims: La 
J^roprieie e'est le Vol I 

I'lien follows another remarkable specimen of his coolness and 
also of his logic — admire the calculator par excellence : — 

^ In speaking of the establishment of false religions and of their re- 
forn\it iff not necessary, for showing how' well facts are in accord with 
our reasonings, that we sliouM assume any one of them in particular to 
be false. It is vlear that there dre at as many false religious, 
ONE, ks Uiere are know u^religioiis. Now, vyhiclisocver it may 
De that we rpgurd as the true one, thss history of the evil which the 
others have done suffices to prove tiuth of our assertion.’ — Ib. 369. 

‘ We conclude then, that ,the truth is always useful to the people, 
and that, if tlieVeopla* hc^ds by errors, it is expedient forthwith to 
remove them. We will only state fo^r exceptions.’ 

Akthe head of these excepted errors is — 

‘ 1"^; La croyance d’uii Dieu remunerateur et vengeur— qu’il ne 
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faudrait pas attaquer chez un peifple dont la morale serai t fundee sur 
une reli|[ion fausse, a moins que cette religion ne fiit di§ruite ’ — 
and what substituted for that false religion? — % * 

— ^ et qii’une morale fondcc sar la raison seule ne fM bien etablie.* — 
Ib. 382. 

It is known* to all that Voltaire had written and published in 
his • later days some Notes on the Pensdes ic Pascal, intended 
to attenuate the authority of the Christian philosopher. They 
appeared, however, too moderate in tl^ eyes of Condorcet, who* 
prcpaiSd a new edition oj. the Pensdes, garnished with copious 
notes of a far more audacious character, and transmitted the 
MS. to Ferney. Voltaire was delighted— ^’^ou have laid open 
the head of Ser.apis/ he writes^ * and shown us the rats and the 
spiders.’ The old man volunteered to have the work printed 
in Switzerland under -his own eye— ^and*fliis was done in 1778. 
He died a few months afterwards — and the gay young Count 
d'Artois (Charles X.) pronounced his epitaph France a 
perdu vn grand homme et un grand coquyi. 

In 1782, the secretary of the Academy of Sciences obtained 
the long coveted honour of a ])1(U^ amcmg the Forty of the 
Academic Franqaise. The delay is ascribed to the antipathy 
of Maurepas and the *men with prejudices/ who alleged, it 
seems, as their grojind of objection, Condorcet*s refusal to write 
the Efoges of some academicians of their own colour, and the 
warm til with which he, had extolled all defunct Cacouacs. Im- 
mense importance was attached to tlie canvass. He beat his 
rival, Bailly, only by one vote. ‘ This victory,’ writes D’Alem- 
bert, ‘delights me as much as if I had discoX'cred the quadrature 
of the circle.’ Giimm saj^s, 'The science of M. de Condorcet 
had been sufficiently rewarded by the Academic des Sciences. 
His literary claims arc nothing beside M. Bailly’s. But the" 
government had recently named a man of distinguished piety to 
the archicpiscopate, and the Philosophers felt the urgency of a de- 
monstration. Hence this successful struggle in favour of a can- 
didate more than usually atheist.’ We need hardly obsftrve«that 
Baron Grimm, in his earlier letters, ifsed to extoll Condorcet in 
the warmest terms. . 

In 1783, his constant friend and supporter D’^^^embert cued,* 
and left him the whole of his property. In the*,same year 
died also the aged Bishop of Litfeux — and his nephew no doubt 
inherited whatever remained of the family ^states -in Dauphiny. 
Of this successioif not a word occurs iff any Life of Condorcet 
that we have met with ; but aSnong other remarks in a pamphlet 
' sur Condorcet/ published at Lausanne in 1792, by ' ChUs, 
homme de Loi/ it is said thaf 'till the Involution was at hand he 
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•eemed to attach*as much consequence as anj one of his class to 
his titles 071 JiAfa Jiefs.^ That he bad no fiefs prior to 1783 is 
apparent iron^nhe whole course of bis proceedings. 

Not long afterwards the volcano uiacte a most unlooked for 
eruption. Thp flame was suddenly kindled by the bright eyes 
of a young and wq)l-born beauty« Madeinoiselle de Grouchy, and 
• the Secretary, now' turjfied of forty, mai ried her in a great hurry — 
even, remarks M. *Arago, lyl^liout having brought her family to 
,bpqk on the weighty question of dower. M. Arago becomes un- 
usually animated here, and is not ashamed to place hu hero’s 
proceedings in favourable contrast with those of Lagrange. 
D’Alembert heard fro/n a third party at a distance that that brother 
sage had made * le saut perilleux,* and wiote to express some sur- 
prise at not having the intelligence from head quarters. ‘ For the 
rest,’ said be, * it is no doubt the dut^ of a inathematician to calcu- 
late son bonheur — you*huvc, I p^^suine, made that calculation and 
found the solution to be marriage.' Lagrange answered, ‘ I know 
not whether I W\e calculated ill or well, or rather I belie\e 1 have 
not calculated at ail, for li T had, I should probably ha\e been like 
Leibnitz who by dint of reflecting never resolved. I will confess 
to you that I baie nefer had any taste for marriage; but circum- 
stances decided me to im ite one of my cousins to take care of me 
and all my concerns — and if I did not wiite, it was because the 
thing appeared to me too mdifierent to be worth mentioning to 
you/ Condorcet's marriage was a happy one. After a little 
observation of the young lady, even the 'Duchesse d’Ehiille said 
to the secretary, nous vous pardonnons. And no wondei, for 
Madame de CogdOkCet was eunnciitly an fort. I’he Bio- 
grapliie des Contemporains adoins the w eliding with some ro- 
mantic details, whicl^ Arago rejects. It tells us that the lady 
*«bad formed a passion which incurred the paternal veto — that 
when Coildorcet addressed her, though she did not cone eal her 
admiration for his talents and society, she avowed her unaltered 
feeling — and that the philosopher, on his part, having been 
smitten tsnainly with her mind, proposed that they should be united 
'upon a Platonic understanding/ to which the fair one agiced. 
We concur with M. Arago in pYefeiring dates on this occasion to 
Biographie, The philosopher’s wedding w&s in 1786, and 
the future Madame O’ Connor, whether she was the first-born or 
not, is mentioned as a girl bet'veen five and six years of age in 
1793. 

We are approaching graver events. FroinAhe first Condorcet 
proclaimed himself enthusiastically for the cause of our American 
cidonists ; and when Franklin arrived in Paris none welcomed 
him with more zeal — not even Turgot; who however reached a 
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felicity of compliment never ^^proached by Gondorcet in his 
famous Inscription : * / * 

* Eripuit codofulmm sceptrumque tyranni^'* 

As that war advanced, Coddorcet’s language berame more and 
more violent, ^nd as soon as the first streaks of fife appeared on 
the domestic horizon, he iSirew himself with eqlial force into that 
morC interesting movement. * • 

It is stated in various accounts of n)ur philoso])her that, liberal 
as he had always been, his conversion to the Republic was fhe 
result of his personal intcroourse with Mr. Thomas Paine. But 
that gentleman did not honour France with his presence until 
the revolution had passed through several iAportant stages ; and 
M. Arago, though without naming Paine, is anxious to prove a 
much earlier date for the final orthodoxy of his hero. Turgot 
died in 1781 — and C'ondorcet’ss JLife df frim, though not pub- 
lished till 178G, had piobably been in hand all the intervening 
years. From the date of its appearance, however, tliere could be 
little doubt oi Condorc€;|t’s extreme poktics. M. Arago quotes 
and eulogises many prominent pis&ages, which, as he tells the Aca- 
demy, prove ilivXnotre coufrires luiriflumination far preceded the 
e\ ents of 1 78U. H e dwells with particular zeal on the lofty denun- 
ciation of nobility in this performance : and we think he is quite 
warranted in inferring that the Marquis, who condemned aris- 
tocracy in 1786, had become in his heart an enemy of monarchy 
before 178^i. Furthermore, if he did not openly proclaim his 
hostility to the Crown in 1786, or eteii in 1789, we hope to be 
pardoned for suspecting that M. Arago ^hadit pleased him) might 
have explained that circumstance on sound principles of calcula- 
tion. We noticed Condorcefs share in the ^rand battle between 
Turgot and Necker on the corn-laws, and his anmuncement of his 
intention to resign the office which Tuvgot had given Ivm, when 
that minister was replaced in the Finance depaitment by Necker 
in 1776. Neither in his Introd&ctory Eloye nor elsewhere does 
M. Arago intimate the least doubt that the resignation IooJl place 
accordingly ; nor does he drop the remotest hint that CondoAet 
was ever again connected with the administration of ^nances. Now 
observe — M. Arago reprints five 'Memoircs sur les Monnoitfs’ 
which were published in 1790, but be does qot reprini. the original 
title-pages (now before us) on whiq^ the author designates liiiiiself 
as * M. de Condorcet, Inspecteur- General des Monnoies.’ We 
find him in like manner officially recorded ^ tire ‘ Almanac Royal’ 

The meiit of this is haidly Icafeiied tiy ita beiug only a singularly fortunate inq- 
tatioii of a line in the Cardinal de Polignac’a Anti-Lucretiua : — 

Eripuiique Jovifiilmen Phaboqn% sagittas, 
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for 1789 (prepared of course i| 1788) as ‘ I nspecteur- General 
des Moflnoi^ ’ — and his residence is thrice given in that volume 
as at •the ' J^tel des Monnofes.’ Another authority *^hall be 
quoted presemiy. We suppose^ then^ there can be no doubt that 
if htf ever did resign the post which he owed to Turgot^ Con- 
dorcet bad found^eans to reconcile himself with Necker before 
that minister resumed his power in 17o8. It is possible eqpugh 
that he may have been restored to his office by De Brienne : it 
is ^certain that he held it*un(ler Necker^ whose name appears as 
Finance minister-in-chief on the same page with his ou;n in this 
Almanac of 1789. Whether he had ever in fact lost connexion 
wdth the Finance department between 177fi and 1789, we cannot 
at this moment decide ; but even on the former supposition, he 
had all along, it is to be inferred, retained hopes of recovering 
such a connexion; agnl therefore^ could hardly be expected to 
denounce the Crown* while tha>^Cro\vn was still the patron. As 
to the sequel — the office of Inspector of the Mint was abolished 
in 1790 — but Condorcet was iuiiiiediately afterwards appointed 
a CommhsioHcr of ihe^ Treasurt/ — wh'ch place he retained to 
the last, and we have evidence before us that he also continued 
in his old official residence at least as late as January 1st, 1792. 
M. Arago ma\ think it absurd to dwell on matters so small as 
these ; but we are at present in a sublunary sphere, and it seems 
to us not wholly unworthy of note that the philosopher was also 
a placeman — held a lucrative oflice under the Ciown before the 
Revolution began, and continued — willi a ver^ sho]«, if any, in- 
terval — in the enjoyment oi it until he incurrcil the mortal 
violence of the pc^ivcr which he had aided in the abolition of 
the Monarchy and abetted in the muidcr of the King. 

If we may trust Madame de Geiilis and M. Grimm, the Life 
of Turgot had at the time but little success.’'^ The Lite of Voltaire, 

9 f 


* The Life of Tuigof was publiblicd 2il AmBlPidiiin uiid Loiiduii in Oclobpi, 178G. 
In April, 1787, appeared La lifligion conbidu^e ronime V unique base du bonheur et 
deja v^tahle PhilosuphU : our^age Jait pour sen it h IVduratioii des Enjanis de 
jSLv4. & Monseigneur le Ihic t^^Othans, tt dan< hquel on tejute les prindpesdes 
pn'lendus Phiiostmheb modernes, Par^^Iad, la Matquibc de SiUery, ci-devant Mad, 
ta^Comtesse ^e ifbtdU, In tins coxn])rehrijsive vnlunie the lady oneiB the following 
• bAevoleiit remarks on M. de ('oi}(lurcet s new perfoimaiice . — * The author, cold, 
•erious, Btarcjv^l, proposes calmly the total overtlirow ol laws and leligious, 

nolitical, social. He is wild^ yet never animated ; liis madness ncvci lises to delirium— 
it cemes not in fits — it is roiitinual, uiiir!lm, phlegmatic— alike extiasagaiit and dull— 
so mBiiiitODOus that it excites neither curiosity nor surprise. The fate of the book has 
bees If odd u tbs book ^^^elf : it attacked everything — and it made no noise/ (xrimm 
, JfSats the work with equal dibespcct ; but is fair enough to quote, a few pages lower, 
part of a aow Eloge by Condorcet, in whirh be amused the Academy by glancing at 
*ibe attractive orthodoxy of certain admired aufboicsses who know how to reconcile 
lig’dily of dogma with laxity of mauueis/ 
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first printed at Geneva in the fallowing year (1787)» was^ on the 
contrary, read with universal curiosity and very gengtal Approba- 
tion. This skilful and noxious ^specimen of the art which Con- 
dorcet had so assiduously cultivated was, in the i^ursc of a few 
months^ amalgamated into tne great Kelh edition of the works of 
Voltaire, the Notes to wljich were chiefly by ^eaumarchais (the 
editor), Decroix, and Condorcct. Those last are now printed by 
themselves, and fill, as we mentioned, a colisiderable space in 
Arag^’s fourth volume. We^think il right to cot)y one of them — 
^ On the Condemnation of Chailes I. King of England — 

* The minutes of this procedure have bf^eii preser^'od. A legitimate 
tribunal which u])oii such grounds should condemn a ragamuffin to a 
mtmih of the house of correction, would commit an act of tyranny ; 
and if we add, that neither accordhig to the particular law of England, 
nor (supposing the Knglisii to have boon at that time absolutely free) 
according to any principle of pulfiu law m liich a man of good sense 
can recognize, could tliat tribunal be reganied as a legitimate one, we 
.v<hall have a just idea of this c\tiaordiiiary judgment. « 

^ Charles rej)lied with a yiuderation and a firmness which do Iionour 
to his memory, and contrast with th(3 harshness and tlic bad faith of his 
judges. , 

‘It is >aid that highwsiy robbers, when magistrates fall into their 
liaiids, ha\e occasionally had the fdii<‘y subject them to a formal 
mockery of trial be^re })erpetraling their murder. Nothing can 
more lesemble the conduct of Cromwell and liis fiiends. Nothing 
but the full atrocity of fanaticism could have hiuilercd that sentence 
fnmi producing a rising of all parties, to prevent by general indigna- 
tion the possibility of its execution; and fanaticism alone lias ever 
ventured to make its apology.’ — vol. iv. Ij2. « ^ 

• 

How soon after Voltaire’s death the commentator began his 
labour, or in how far he might have been rPstiained in it by the 
scruples of others, we cannot say ;• but this passage — which 
subsequent incidents invest with a singular importance — dods 
not well harmonize with the ultra-liberalism of the apparently 
contemporaneous life of Turgot — and the Notes contain many 
other things on which we should ha\c expected M. Arag/T to 
offer some little explanation. AVc are, for instance, some- 
what scandalized by the contrast between Condorcet’s respect- 
ful eagerness at the opening of Ithc revolution • Cpr the co- 
operation of the clergy with th^r/cr^ Aat, and a Note of 1787 
on the reforms of Joseph II., w'here, especially praising the 
reduction of marriage to a civil contract, ^and the Shaking divorce 
attainable on the mere request of the married couple, he says, 
* this great example wilk be followed by the other nations |>f 
Europe when they shall begin to feel that, in matters of Iqgisla- 
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tioD, it ii not mdre rational to cdbsalt divines than rope-dancers.’ 
— TJuf. 445> 

CoAdorcet ^nsidered himself as having inherited much of the 
authority of tW dead masters whom rhe )iad celebrated. When 
the expectation of an assembly of the States-General became 
universal (early ki 1788), he published a lofty and detailed 
conspectus of his vic^s as to the proper construction of legis- 
lative bodies — ^intimating \exy distinctly that the government of 
e tb9 country was to be thenceforth a strictly representative one. 
A large space is given to the needlessness and inconvenience of 
two chambers! This publication was of course an announce- 
ment of his own willingness to occupy a place in whatever con- 
gregation might result from the ferment of the time. Such pre- 
tensions in a savant were somewhat contemptuously criticized in 
certain higher circle^* wl}ere he had formerly been patronized. 
* And is it so very absurd/ * Writes Condorcet, * that a geo- 
metrician of 45 should offer his conclusions and his services to 
his fellow citizens?' * We have lived ccrlainly/ sa^s Arago — in 
1845 — ‘ to see it considered a‘i quite a” settled point that a man 
may not only be a fit senator, but a fit minister, without having 
fait ses preuves in anv line of study whatever.’ And we have 
lived to see M. Arago himself holding at once the two ministries 
of the Army and the Nav\ — the least fitted, one should have 
thought, for a theoretic geometrician. Nay, we have seen the 
Ghivernment, of which he was a member, issue an autboritativi* 
circular, signed by another ciruiient i^avant, M. Carnot, as Minis^ 
ter of Public Instruction^ proclaiming (March G, 1848) to the 
universal constituehcies ei the French Republic, that ignorance 
should be no objection to a candidate for the National Assembly ! 

Condorcet, however, was not selected by any constituency of 
1 789. He had to console himself with a seat in the Municipality 
of Paris, whose Mayor was also a savant y his own old competitor 
at the Academy, the astronomer Bailly. What an active and 
influential part the civic body took in political discussion while 
the re|fre8entatives of the nation were sitting dt Versailles, is well 
known — nowhere described lyith such clearness as in Bailly’s 
own Memoii^. Condorcet’s zealous behaviour here, together 
With his actiyity in pamphlets and journals, especially the success 
of La Fefille Villagedise, a paper set up and conducted by him 
in company with the notorioiftk Cerulti, advanced him rapidly in 
popular favour; and in 1791 both he and Cerutti were elected 
to the Legislative Assembly by the department of Paris — among 
the earliest of the triumphs of jotfrnalym, afterwards so frequent, 
and so fatal to successive governments. 

We have already noticed that h? had been appointed Commis- 
. . « sioncr 
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sioner of the Treasury in 179# — and we shall Yiot here go into 
any of the small scandal contacted with that apffointment by 
Kivarof and other censors. But the office, having^een coAferred 
by the Crown, was, ifhdec a law df the forme#^ Assembly, in- 
compatible with a seat in the new one. He therefore had to 
resign his offltoe. But-«-to copy the words* of the Lausanne 
critic already quoted, who here at least jfays nothing but what 
the public documents confirm — ^'^ur philosophical calculator, 
desi^us of satisfying at once his pride, his ambition, and •his. 
cupidity, had been making it the object of his researches to 
discover some means by winch be might sit on the Legislative 
bench and yet be a Commissioner of the Treasury ; and to attain 
this double result he moved resolutions — 1st, that the Legis- 
latorial body should deprive the Crown of the nomination of all 
officers connected with the adi iinistrati(\n of. the national treasure ; 
and, 2ndly, that deputies might 'hold offices of that class when 
bestowed by the peojtie ’ — f. e. by the same usurping Assembly. 

He therefore preserveil his place at the Tieasury with his seat 
in the Assembly. Tlie^ at theic first ‘sitting appointed him and 
his co-journalist Cerutti as two of *I^ir Secretaries : and he was 
called to the chair as President, by a majontj^ of near 100, on 
the 5th February, 1792^ — the very day«that (^erutti's death was 
announced to the Assembly. In this new dignity his first act 
was to sign the celebrated Letter to the in which the 

Assembly demanded that the woids Sire and Majesty should be 
dropped, and that when the Chief Magistrate came into the 
Assembly or received a deputation from it, if be chose to sit or 
to be covered, these citizens also should be sdhtecl and wear their 
hats on their heads. The composition of this illustrious state- 
paper was intrusted to a special committee, but there is no doubt 
that they had called to their assistance the sharpening hand of * 
the new President, who had himself complained* personally of 
the mode in which he had beenweceived at thff Palais 

Condorcet was not a fluent orator :-~he olao wanted both voice 
and nerve for the tempest of revolutionary debate — and be made 
a veiy inefficient President as to ^eepii^ order ; but nevertheless, 
so long as the Girondists were in command of t&e majority,, he 
was regarded as in the very first rank of influence — and eVen ^ 
while President, the more important addresses — circtjlars — ^pro- 
clamations of the Assembly, wefW for the most part drawn up by 
his practised pen. It must be allowed thatf^o pen*ever produced 
writings which obtained a more unbounded circulation, or excited 
profounder emotions. ^ • 

We are not attempting an abridgment of the history of the 
Revolution. M. Condorcet’y marking labours in its caufee are 
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omitted jn none 5f the compreheAsive works on the subject. To 
him, for ezaiApIe, belongs the hoi^ur of haring brought forward the 
motion * sur l^ccessite d'dter au clergd T^tat civil des citoyens.’ 
But, above ally it was the representative of Turgot who, both 
within the Assembly and in his journals and pamphlets, took and 
kept the undisputod lead as advocate ot the two ^eat principles 
of Revolutionary C(^qrmoinics — ^namely, 1. — the abolition of all 
indirect imposts — and 2. iheeimpot proffressif—thiikt is, the prin- 
•C'ple of a sliding scale of taxation, passing wholly over all citizens 
who live by the pay of their daily labour, and taxing those above 
that class more and more heavily according to the proportion ol* 
their means. These, are the Alpha and Omega of l)emoc-soc 
finance — and in our own country we have already made a first 
beginning — practically as to A — theoretically at least as to 

Condorcet's course,, however, srav? no satisfaction to many dif- 
ferent sections of the re\olutioflists. Though determined in his 
hostility to the church and the aristocracy as institutions, he was 
on the side of personal gentleness to an extent which displeased 
even the majority of his friends the Girondists. The^ were, for 
example, disgusted with liK proposal to allow all dispossessed 
clergymen life-pensions to the value of a third of their benefices. 
Their oracle, Madame Roland, said, * On pent dire de Tintelli- 
gence de Condorcet, en rapport avee sa personne, que e’est une 
liqueur fine imbibee dans du colon to which M. Arago adds 
triumphantly, * We shall see by and bye whether he could not 
be cotton as respected men but bronze as to principles.* We 
too shall see. Another lady used a similitude which had greater 
vogue, if not grt^ater justtcc. She called our philosopher the 
mooton enragd — the sheep gone mad. On the other hand, 
the Parisian electors could by no means understand his dally- 
‘ ing betwqen Girondin and Jacobin; — with them the influence 
of the latter* faction w’as already supreme, and bitterly of 
course did they vituperate m&ny of his reserves — especially 
that, on the proposition for making it j)ena1 to use any of the 
abolished titles, he produced an amendment to the efiect that it 
was below the ^ignity of fhe Afsembly to treat such friloques in 
a sfrious manner, and that it would be sufficient to declare all 
' citizens at liberty to assume, from that time forth, any name, title, 
or designation whatsoever, according to individual fancy. This 
is talked of by some of the biographers as a characteristic piece 
of irony, W& suspect that Condorcet had a fixed and not unna- 
tural dislike to the vulgar neologism of * Citizen Caritat’ — at all 
events, he continued to call himself by the name which was in 
fact ^ title. At best, however, such irony of the ci-devant Mar- 
quis — ^80 lately the denCuncer of Sire and Majesty — must have 
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failed of its object. It was the |iniall sword of the fencing-master 
against pikes and bludgeons — and it was nothing J^e tetter for 
him ttfat his own voice had had no small share in evoking 
and exciting the * stupid enthusiasm from wh^ there is but 
one step to ferocity/ The Girondins as a party were. much 
in the same « situation ^ith this their 'Seneca* of the Revo- 
lutjpn/ as M. de Lamartine styles him. That party claimed in 
the sequel the honour of having mainly stihitilated the insurrec- 
tions of June and August, 1792— of which the first utterly de- 
graded the crown, and the second, after sacking the Tuileries*aft(f 
massacring its few faithfuF defenders, and many helpless inmates, 
ended with the imprisonment of the King and his family. Nor 
was their claim a vain boast — nor, of all who usually acted with 
them, did the responsibility of those terrible scenes rest more 
heavily on one than on Condorcet On.both occasions the pre- 
paratory inflammation was largidy the wodc of bis pen and of his 
voice. • 

We have already alluded to his motion for the public burning 
of all documents njobilicpires, M. Aragb is indignant that some 
modern historian should have dubbed him ‘ the Omar of the 
revolution,' and expatiates on the absurdity of exalting 'patents 
and pedigrees * into 'materials of histqry.’ We are at a loss to 
understand this acerbity. However sincerely he may hate, how- 
ever studiously he* may afiect to despise nobility, he can hardly 
deny that to individuals of the noble classes his country bad owed 
,a very lai^e proportion of whatever, either in arts or arms, dig- 
nified her ancient existence before the eyes of Europe: at all 
events he cannot venture to deny ^at the claims, pretensions, 
struggles of the French aristocrac}' constituted a very considerable 
element in the political development and ^career of the nation ; 
nor could any one but an astronomer fail to see that it would bq 
utterly impossible for a historian of France to make •the subject 
intelligible in the absence of tguthful documents concerning the 
origin and alliances of her high families. But waiving contro- 
versy on these heads, what we complain of is, 1st, that^. Arago 
slurs over the extent of Condorcet* s» motion — which was ^That 
although the Assembly had already decreed tte incremation in 
the capital of the immense volumes which attest the vanity of thqf 
class [t. e. the books of the Crown* heralds], this Was not enough ; 
that vestiges of the same vani^fr existed in the jnthlib libraries, in 
the Chambre des Comptes [the exchequer], in ^le Archives, and 
in the houses of the genealogists; and ^a^all these d4p6ts should 
be enveloped in a commoib destruction.’ The Assembly ‘ de- 
clared urgency/ and passed the law unanimously — nor among all 
^he acts of that Assembly can we poin^to one either of more con- 
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temptible folly os of more ftuda(|QU8 tyranny. But, 2ndly, M. 
Arago, with fll his love of exact science, passes wholly sub rilentio 
the date of the motion — and tUb date is the key to its 'motive. 
Condorcet pro\iced this harangue and this new law on the 19th 
of June, 1792 — the very day before tiie insurrection. His pro- 
ceeding was evi^enjly part and parcel of the Girondin preparation 
of the revolt. That party were eager to convince the populace 
that they were as ^md haters of nobility as their rivals the 
Jacobins — and the motion* devised as evidence of this their repub- 
lidah purity was of course to acquire additional weight by coming 
from almost the onl> man of noble Lirth who condescended to 
follow the guidance of that knot of shallow and impudent 
parvenus. 

We cannot pass from the 20th of J une without observing that 
that day was in fact faXgii. to the first and best patron of M. de 
Condorcet — the Duk6 oT RocLcfoucaulcf. This nobleman’s 
mother, already more than once mentioned, may be said to have 
spent her life ia active hostility to the monarch} ; yet she had 
herself received signal and special favours from the crown. She 
was born in 17 1C — the onlj child of the last Rochefoucauld of 
the direct line, the giondson of the author of the Maxims. On 
her marriage with a cousin, the Comte de Iloucy, he received in 
compliment to her the title of Duke d’Enville, and the ancient 
dukedom of Rochefoucauld was in due tune revived in favour of 
her male issue. She brought up the young Rochefoucauld in the 
principles of her jihilosophic friends, ami when T urg^t was no 
more, he followed mainly the political guidance of Condorcet, 
who had in earlier life owed so much to bis influence and 
liberality. As tKe revolution advanced, the great lord fell by 
degrees behind the march of his Mentor, and at length their 
, alienation had become complete — a total breach. We have 
not space for the particulars — we hope it was not the fact 
that the amiable and generous^ Duke had reason to accuse 
Condorcet of having violated his confidence by an unauthorized 
communication of something said it. private through one of the 
ultra-democratic journals — but there was a quarrel in form, and 
from that time,iwhile Condorcer wavered between Girondins and 
JacAbins, tfie Duke so conducted himself as to earn the com- 
bined enmity of both. He was head of the Commune of Paris, 
and in that" capacity approved pi some proceedings against the 
Mayor, Petion, for the attentat of the 20th of June. After the 
10th of August^e waJ arrested— and the sequel is told by Maton 
de la Varenne, a conscientious anc^ trustworthy writer, in more 
detail than elsewhere, and with expressions so seriously implicating 
Condorcet that we are astonished at Arago’s utter, though no 
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doubt dignified, silence as to lift whole matter. * The passage is 
as follows : — ^ * 

• . • . - 

^ Santerre, solUdti^ dit^^ par Condorcrt^ profita fureiirH popii- 

laires pour bimier un ordre tl’arreter le Due. Uii oommissaire de la 
Coiiimuiie en fut charge, ct se rendit a Forges ; maib, |)lus humain que 
ses confreres, Tayertit dsi danger, et Ic fit consAitir a se reiidrc a sa 
terrs de la Koohe Guyon, oii 11 le garderait# Jls partirent dans la 
meme vniture. £n jxissant par Gisqrs ils fiirent reiicontrea, le 14, 
comme par hasard^ par nn detachement des egorgeurs do Paris, •cpii, 
deinanderent a grande oris h. du Due. Dos forces vinrent a son 
secours. II traversa la ville Au milieu d’une quadruple haie de Guides 
Nationaux, de leur Couimaiidant et du Maire. Une eliarrctte enibar- 
rassait un chtsiiin t4roit a la sortie de Gisors* un assassin se troiiva 
])rus du Due, et hti lan^a un pave qui Vatieignit dans les bras de 
Madame d^JEnville^ sa mere, dgte de quatj^e-'i'ingt treize ausy et le 
renversa sans \ ie.’ • ^ ^ • 

Observing that the authors of the 'Pictorial History of Kngland * 
(\\ho have bestowed ver> great care on the details *of the French 
Revolution) accept Ln Vhrenne's. words as ciuelly decisive against 
Condorcct, we think it right to say, as^, Arago should have done, 
that the ( n dit reported by La Varenne inigTit be correct, and yet 
the fact not leave Condorcet under the liideous imputation handed 
on by later ivriteTs. He might have suggested the arrest of his 
old friend and patron in the hope of saving him from massacre 
by the mob ; and it seems, by the relation, that the police agent 
acted in th&t design. We hope and believe that this is the right 
interpretation. It is, however, no wonder that Condorcet’s cha- 
racter should have been irretrievably degraded ia the eyes of such 
a man as La Varenne by his alliance with the execrable con- 
spiracy — be it Girondin or Jacobin — of June and August, 1792. 

All know how the policy of the Girondists was rewarded. 
Condorcet fared no better than his allfes in the crisis v^ich their 
cunning cowardice had made inevitable. The metropolitans re- 
fused to nominate him for the Convention — but four provincial 
constituencies competed for tbe honour — and he took his paiit in 
the ulterior proceedings against the King as deputy for the de- 
partment of the Aisne. * • . , 

We have seefi what he said in«1787 of the {rial and eke- » 
cution of Charles I.-— and, notwithstanding all Hilt*^ hatred of 
monarchy and the oilensiveness Vf various of bis writings and 
motions as regarded Louis XVI. pcrsonally^it miist be allowed 
that the views which he announced whem the trial of Louis was 
first formally broached in the Convention, were not on all points 
in opposition to those of the passage we quoted from his Notfes 
to Voltaire. He argued vigorously (Def. 22nd, 1792) that the 

, . Comention 
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Convention derWed no right fronithe constitution to sit in judg- 
ment on*the SCing — that, if he were to be tried, the Nation must 
interfe'te direc^y, and the tribunal be composed of judges^elected 
ad hoc by ea^lrOepartment. Furthermore, he avowed that * an 
assembly at once Uyidatrice^ accusatrice^ et juge s*offrait h sesyeux 
comme um monstruositd de Texemple le jfius dangeteux^ * In all 
times * — he said — ' ai^ in all countries, it has been held that the 
accused was en till oil to reje^^t the judge wdio had pxeviously ex- 
.pr^sed an opinion on his guilt or innocence ; now, the Con- 
vention had already pronounced the culpability of the King.’ Con- 
dorcet ended with a solemn repetition of the doctrine which had 
already been proclaimed over and over by him in every shape, 
that all capital punishments were barbarous. 'Their abolition 
will be one of the most eflcctual means for perfecting the human 
species, in destroying 'thj^t tendenev to ferocity which has so long 
been its dishonour. FunisliinenlS which admit of repentance and 
amendment are the only ones winch can suit the regenerated race 
of man.’ We^'despair of translating adequately the few sentences 
in which M. Arago hurries to ejose this^soction : — 

^ La Convention, dc^aiqnunt tons les scrupules qiic Condorcet avait 
soulevcs, se constitua tiibunal souverain pour le jiigemeut de Louis 
XVI. Notre confrere iie .-e recusa point ! 

^Etait-ce L'l, oependant, je le deniaiide, im de ees cas ou^ dans les 
corps politiqiie<<, les ininorites doivent nc courber aveuglemciit sous le 
joug dcs majorites? La plus enminelle des usurpations est, sans 
contredit, celle du pouvoir jiidiciairc ; elle l)lebse ii la fois Fin tell igence 
et le coeur; sur un pareil bujet, le tt^moignage de sa propre conscience 
peut-il etre mis eii liaJaiice avec le rdsultat iiiatoricl d’un scrutin ? 

* Ne portons pas, toutefois, noire M^verite a Textieme: songeous 
qu’en pleiiie mer, au milieu de la touimeiite, le plus intnpide niatelot 
est quelquefois saibi debiertigca quo le citadiii timide, assis auxrivagcs, 
n’a jamais fjeproiivch. 11 eu^ete certainement plus romain de refuser 
les fonct i oils de juge : iletuit plus humam^ dans les idecs de Condorcet, 
de les acce])ter. 

^Condorcet refusa de voter la peine de mort. Toute autre peine 
lui/ieinl^ait pouvoir etre appliquee. H se prononfa pour Vappel au 
peuple,^ — vol. i. p. cxxiii. * 

We do Ziot pretend to stiike the balance between Romain and 
humain ; bu}, several other phrases appear to have been selected 
for the purpose of niystificatlon, and wc must therefore state 
shortly and plainly what C ond^rcet’s procedure throughout this 
business was.*'^ Froip first to last his system was evidently evasion 
— a compromise betweeh his natural instinct of justice and decency 
and the risk and peril of his personal position. We have seen on 
wliat grounds he objected to the trial in limine. After the Con- 
vention had decided of. the trial, Condorcet, being more human 

than 
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than Romany * did not rlfas^^to co-operate in wljat had so 
lately i^aracterized as 'a monstrosity oY the most /rightjul ex- 
ample/ Four votes followed — ^the first on the l&h of January, 
1793, * Is Louis guilty V To this Condorcet angered ' X®* ’ — 
thus beings contrary to his own principle, both jtidge and jury. 
The second question, on^the same day^ was, ^^hall the sentence 
be submitted to the ratification of the people?’ To this Con- 
dorcet answered — • 

^Supposing the Assembly to lia^e g^veii sentence of deatli, my 
would be that its execution nyglit be suspended until the Constitution 
had been settled and published, and the people hail then pronounced in 
its primary Assemblies according to the forms. which the Constitution 
should have reguLitod. But consulted to day^ in virtue of a decree, if 
tliere ought to be an appeal to tlie people, 1 c»ay No* 

The third question was on the l|>th nnd^ ITVli, * Wliat shall be the 
punishment?’ Condorcet answered : — 


^ All difference of penalty for the miw crimes is an •outrage against 
equality. Tlic iienalty foiwcon^^pirdtors death : but that piiiiishmcnt 
is against my piinciplos. I will iie\er vote for it. I cannot vote for 
solitary confinement, for the Jaw reeogtiibcs n^ such ]mnibhment. 1 
vote for the severest juuiishnient short of death. T ask the Assembly 
to discuss the suggestion (rfflexioti) of Mlulhe, for it deserves it.' — 
Moniteur^ Jan. 20. « 


The ‘ severest punishment short of death ’ would be, or might 
be inferred be, perpetual 1db(iur in fetten I — and for this, 
thcrcfoie, he voted — though he had an instant bcfoic de- 
nounced it as a sill against [Equality to vqjte for any punish- 
ment but that assigned by law to the* crime of "conspiracy — vi/., 
death — and explained that he could not vote for solitary coik- 
finement, because that was a punishment unknown to the law — 
as if it could make any diffeience, cspeciall} in a trials before an 
in his opinion illegal tribunal, whether they decreed a penalty 
unrecognized in their code, a penalty different from that 
assigned by their code to the rllegrd crime. ^ 

The ^rciflexion de Mailhe' (a previous speaker) was whether, 
after passing sentence oi death, it* might not be expedient to sus- 
pend its execution. Now maik the sequel. On thkt 17th«tbe 
majority voted for death. The fourth debate was on.jthe lOth—^ * 
its subject distinctly this ' reflaxioiu dc iMailhe ’ — the question 
' Shall execution be suspended T * Conaorcet’s * Opinion * spoken 
from the tribune, and next day publish^ by himself on a flying 
sheet, is certainly among the curiosities of the Revolution. He 
said : — , . 


* Citizens ! whatever your decision on this important question may 
be, it will expose our country to great dangers. I have endeavoured 

to 



to ueigh^thcm, aii3 I acknowledge lhat I do not feel my hand firm 
enough to hold that balance. The^ is nevertheless one danger on the 
side of a prdm^ execution which has seemed to me to merit your 
attention. It iVtlie only one of which \ haxe been really afraid ; but 
I believe that i^is in your power to parry it. I will therefore speak of 
that danger alone^agd the means of escapiiig it. Hitherto we have only 
had to combat kings and their armies trained to a servile obedience. 
Those kings arc no^e Kibouring to inspire in other nations their own 
hatred for France, and for end their instrument — that so familiar 
•to Courts — is Calumny. They will say that the ConAontion has immo- 
lated Louib merely to satiate its % eiigean^e — they ill paint us as men 
greedy of blood. Citizens] this is tlie only means they have for 
injuring us ; but if wt be united, if our conduct be worthy of our 
cause, we may brave it. 

‘ When T saw' my colleagues ascend the tribune to give their vote, I 
observed that many of tk^ fiimest patiiots did not pronounce the word 
death without a shudder. 'Jih hi v* ! abolish the pain of death for all 
private offences, and reseive fur your examination whether it should be 
kept to in eriiiies against the state Tliat question is different. Con- 
siderations whieli an* w it l.oiit force w lieu vc Iia\c to do with private 
offences ac(]uire in that ease a high im|M>rtance — w Idle, on the contrary , 
the most pov>erfiil argemeiils /dr alicdishing the penalty of death, lose 
a great pai t of their weight. 

‘ Citizens ! a speedy judgment is a ilut} of humanity • and yet in Fans 
there is a eomplaint that the prisons are full of persons under accu- 
sation — dark murmurs arc rife as to their fate — wc hear of movements 
ill preparation. What is the cause of this? Jt is that in Paris there 
is only one tribunal ! The law' has de1(*niiined tliat there'&hall be one 
for each Department — ]>ut tins njiparent equality conceals a real ine- 
quality : — what eq^ual'ty is there in having heie one tribunal for 800.000 
men, there one for 200,000 f 1 piopose that tlie number of tribunals 
ibr Paris shall be raised to three. 

‘ You have hitherto* testified an active solicitude for the maiiitenaiiee 
* of liberty-jryou have even been ehaiged with exaggerating it. Ido 
not propose to you to renounce it, but 1 ask you to add to it a solicitude 
of benevolence ! Ilasten to enact bw's which shall establisli Adoption ! 
Hasten to secure the lot of children born out of wedlock I Take such 
steps as 'diat the words Foundling ancT Bastard shall pollute no longer 
a repMican langtmge I 

^^Thc neqessifles of the state require taxes: but there exist means to 
« prevent them from pressing any loiigcT on the pool. A respectable 
citizen, Dusaulx, has prepared a report on that Lottery, ci-devant 
Royal, which is at once an oppraisive tax, a well-spring of poverty, 
and a hotbed of corruption. Ilasten to listen to him. It will not 
be difficult to lAiggest measures which, while making up the loss to 
the revenue, so far from being burdensome to the poor, will offer them 
^new resources. ® 

* Submit to the scrutiny of humanity and of justice those useless and 
barbarous laws tliat give a creditor a power over the liberty of his 
. debtor, 
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debtofi for which neither naturelnor the true int^sts of commerce 
can be appealed to. * 

^ TheP organization of public cUarity asks all youa cares-^ut hu- 
manity demands also provisional measures. When see our streets, 
our public walks filled with wounded, mutilated men reduced •to an 
evident impossibility of providing for their wants, how laii we recognize 
a Nation in which Equality has been solemnly pio2laimcd ? If society 
wislies that this equality should not be a vain lAdipe, does it not owe to 
these men a retreat and a subsistence ? • 

^ Shell, citizens ! are the laiivs \iith which the necessity of repelling a* 
dangerous calhmny makes it your duty to occupy yourselves: then, if 
the despots should still dare to reproach you mth the judgment of 
Louis, you will say to them : — We have pumeked a King^ but we have 
saved a hundred thousand Men I 

* There exists in Europe a nation which loves liberty sincerely, 
though it deceives itself both as to tlie iiature^of that sacred right and 
as to the means of preserving it! %T^he ministers of England are now 
trying to excite that nation against us ! Do you believe tliat they will 
dare to persist in their calumnious declamations when ayou can say to 
them : We have abolished the punishment qf' deaths and you maintain 
it for a theft of a few shillings. You sun^ndvr your debtors to the 
rapacity and spleen of their creditors four laigs know how to respect 
poverty and misfortune. Judge between yourselves and us ! 

^ Citizens ! if you adopt the severer course, w hatever dangers may 
threaten you, they will not be able to reach you, provided that by wise, 
humane and just laws you render yourselves respectable and (l(>ar to 
humanity everywhere outraged, everywhere oppressed!’ — CHuvrei^ 
vol. xii p. 307. 

Such was the * Opinion ’ — when it was lus turn to vote he said, 
Je nai pas de voix' {MoniLf Jan. 24.) • ^ 

We cannot afford room for a commentary, which would require 
to be as long as the last of these spcechei^; but .we think our 
readers will already have appreciated both M. Arago’s prophecy 
ns \o cotton for men^ bronze for principles, and his stafement that 
Gondorcct pronounced Jor the c^peal to the people — which state- 
ment, be it observed, is introdu^d after the mention of his vote 
on the nature of the punishment, and cannot, therefore, «pply by 
any means to Ins argument of the 22nd December. But to 
what else can it apply? To the* second questioif oi ^he 15th oi 
January, ‘ SbaH there be an appeal to the people*?* he distinctly » 
answer^ No; and though he then intimated that, intense sentence 
of death had been passed, he Wjpuld heve voted for an apjieal to 
the people— nay, though in voting on the thud question, * What 
shall be the punishment ?’ he two days IsiteT recommended a dis- 
cussion of the 'reflexion de JMallhe’ — ^yet when the Assembly 
came to a distinct vote on the question of sursis (suspensionPof 
execution) upon the 19th — ^he pronounctfl indeed a long-winded 

, ^ speech — 
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speech — and— asiidst its iniracu||Ous rigmarole about new bos- 
pitals> rfew taxes^ and new tribunals ! bastards^ foundlingSi and 
lotteries! — it lorluded at least hs many hints and su|(g^estions 
towards as a^l^nst ' the severer course ’^but he refused to vote 
at all-^/c ?i*ai jms de voix. 

We have only pne thing: more to remark. Mo Arago, in his 
. Biographies makes no allusion whatever*to the series of addresses 
and proclamations the French people, to the armies of the 
Republic, to foreign governments, foreign nations, and foreign 
^armies, drawn up by Condorcet in the weeks imnsediately suc- 
ceeding the King’s death — justifying the whole procedure against 
him as a most legitimate exercise of national right, and nol 
obscurely recommcnaing similsir processes in respect to other 
crowned delinquents. Of all these papers, among the most 
remai kable specimen^ of Condorcet’s talents — for assuredly the 
vertigo only pointed his thetoric> — it did not seem expedient to 
say a word when this Life was written, nor even when it was re- 
edited in 184F. Several of the documents appear, however, in 
the twelfth of these \olul‘iics, published in 184U. 

The historians of the revolution, with few exceptions, consider 
Condorcet as not onlj a Gii'ondin, but, after Biissot, Vergniaud, 
and Isnard, the most important member of that party. II is own 
biographers, on the contrary, all disclaim this — according to them, 
he was above being of any party but that ot the Nation. The 
truth is, that Condorcet had a very lofty notion of his own dignity 
and consequence all along ; and it was the most enduring as well 
as the wildest of bis dreams to conceive himself qualified and 
entitled to hold th** balance between the two great parties into 
which the Movement ultimately split. He had been an early 
member of the Jacobin Club, and he continued to sit in it after 
Brissot and others had withdrawn^ — ^indeed his personal relations 
with their^arch-cnemy Danton were of old standing, familiar, and 
confidential, and this intercour^ appears to have been friendly 
until the final struggle was near at hand. Condorcet made very 
many ofi'orts to reconcile the factions and avert that struggle. 
His favourite phrase was, ^ Doiit abuse the JojcohinSs try to guide 
thenis but tlio%e were not days Tor Whig tactics. The Girondins, 

. afttfr having been deeply invglved in the anti -regal insurrections 
of June add* August, ^792, found the mob-power turned against 
the Assembly itself — all but the "Jacobin minority, whose audacity 
and insolence^ of course . became intolerable — blockading their 
doors, and continual'/y mterfering with their discussions. These 
trimmers were then compelled to gwe open battle to the Mountain 
*whhin their own hall — and there can be no doubt that Condorcet, 
partiaepi criminis in tb|ir previous intrigues^ adhered to them 
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both in that course and in thc| attempts they made to moderate 
the rancour without by a most paltry series of flatteries; oonces* 
sions, compromises. He shared! the natural fate of such policy in 
such times. The attempt against Marat was a (liesperate one — 
when it failed, the shrewder* of the Girondists read their owndoom 
— but one more chance offered itself^ and tl^ey all accepted it. 
Thepr sacrificed all their own principles by voting for the trial of 
the King — most of them even went the lAigth of voting for his 
deat^ — after he was murdered, the^ all^ and conspicuously Con- 
dorcet, adopted and justified the deed: — it was Condorcct,*for* 
instance, the solemn protester in limine against the competency 
of the tribunal, who, in February, 1793, drew up the letter to Pitt, 
saying,— 


* Mais vous eii voulez h la Convention Nationale d’avoir osc punir 
nn couspirateur qiii s’etait appcle roi. Est-oc^qn’un people pordrait le 
droit de puiiir un inagfstrat iiilidslg et pkrjuft'e, sons preiexte qu^on a 
oahlie dUinsit'cr dans le Iwrc dts loiu^le mwle de le jiigerf — xii. p. 324. 
And all this truckling and twisting was in vain. •They had but 
sharpened the knife fora their own tbroAts. The framing of the 
new constitution, the proper business and express object of the 
Convention, could be no longer deferred — ^d on this the parties 
were finally forced to join issue — Conclorret again being promi- 
nent, for he was one* of the committee named for drawing the 
programme by the*Gircndins, and among the various schemes 
suggested within that committee his was the one adopted by the 
party. The Jacobins produced their still moic extravagant plan — 
and the tumult at the gates and in the galleries having driven 
away many voters and overawed others, the majority was, for 
the first time, on the side of the Jacobins as directly against 
the Gironde. The victory was iollowi'd pp forthwith by the 
proscription of Brissot and a long list of Girondins who had been 
forward in the debate. Their subsequent history is Wl*!] known. 
Condorcet, not having spoken, was in the first instance spared. 
But soon afterwards a letter of ms to his constituents of the Aisne 
was intercepted in the hands of the Post-oflicc — on the Sth J.ply, 
1793, the apostate Capuchin Chabot^read it in the Assembly 
— jiointed out some passages in which the writer asserted ^the 
notorious fact that the late dccision«had been come to undcr*the • 
influence of terror — expatiated on his insolence pcLs'Sifn as daring 
to criticize the Constitution! — ail^l, loudly denouncing all .aristo- 
crats, moved the arrest (among others) of ' Ciyritat ci-devant 
Marquis de Condorcet ’ — which was caiue^hy acclamation. 

Some of his friends recei^d intelligence in the morning of 
Chabot*s intentions for the evening, and, foreseeing all the 
sequences, they instantly went in searq^ of a retreat for him. 
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The house they fijced upon was {fo. 24 in the Rue Servandoni, 
near the Luxembourg — a lodging-house chiefly for students, 
wherei one of jthemselves had bccupied a chamber nOt long 
before — kept by a Madame Vernetj^ the^ widow of an architect 
nearly related to the celebrated painters. The widow had 
married again/ buj; privately, and retained Vernet’s name. Her 
new husband was a cousin of her own, Sarret, who passed 
merely for one of«hfcr lodgers. When she was asked if she 
would give shelter to nn pj^oscrit, she asked, * Is he a mrn of 
*vrrfiic? — is he howiete hommei' and being satisfied with her 

friend’s assurances, declined to hear^the name — which was not 
told her tdl some time afterwards by Condorcet himself. He 
was conveyed to her House during the evening sitting of the As- 
sembly, and in such hurry that he had with him no money what- 
ever. It would have ,been imprudent for his friends to venture 
on any subsequent conimtinicatioti with him — so he remained for 
weeks utterly ignorant as to wh&t had become of his wife. Her 
noble family were, like most of the class, in suspicion and diffi- 
culty. Her attached brother, the >outtg Marquis de Grroucliy, 
had been expelled from the army in which he ultimately attained 
the highest rank, anti was wandering in anxious obscurity. She 
herself was reduced to extreme difficulty ; but she was a woman 
of gallant spirit, and by and bye found means to provide for her- 
self and her child. Slie took a lodging, in 'a village near town, 
and began practice as a miniature-painter, tbc chief employment 
of her pencil being, according to the Biographic dc^ Contempo^ 
rains^ among the political victims with whom the jirisuns were 
crammed. ^Thc relations of these unfortunates were eager for 
parting memoiials, and her skill in catching a likeness was very 
remarkable.’ We only wonder by what influence she got access 
to the prisoners. \4^hen she had collected some money she set 
up a small haberdashery shop, and the back shop was her studio. 
She also employed her pen in leisure hours on a series of Notes 
to Adam Smith*# * Theory of Mc^al Sentiments,’ which were sub- 
sequent^ appended to theTjanslulion of that work by Kouclier.* 

« A miniature ofifliis M. liouclier, exeetited within the walli of the Conriergerie liy 
Leroy, waaieir. to t}ie family of the sitter witli these touching lines ,«ii his handwiitiiig ; — 

, ** Ne vous bonnet objets charts et dmue, 

•i'* Si quelptejair de irihtebse obscurcit ce visage ; 

Lorsqu^nn crayon eaveu t deeeinait cette intaye, 

J^attendaie V^chafaud etje pensais a vouh. 

Roueber had iqene reputation as a poet. He had been an exalted Jacobin, and 
celebrated in verse the lOtH of ^August— which, however, proved as fatal to him as to 
M. de U Rochefoucauld, or, we may add, to^ M. de Condorcet. He was included in 
the last but one of Robespierre's hatches, * 

^ Madame de Condoroet lived till 1822. Her last publication, we believe, was a 
painplilet in defence of Mai^chal Grouchy's conduct in the campaign of Waterloo. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile Madame Vcrnet Jon finding wbo^ her guest was, 
exerted all the influence whicu her most generous I^indness 
gave her in persuading him to undertake some wor^ of litera- 
ture which would divert his thoughts from painful reflexion. 
He began accordingly tiic Esquisse d\in Tableau *IU&tor\que des 
Progres de T Esprit Humain, und when he had finfshcd that — an 
essay of considerable length — proceeded to tile Tableau itself, 
which he seems to have carried to its conclusjop, though the MS., 
as recovered, has many and large .gaps. Working as he did 
withdlit books, that these last of Condorcct's productions shoitld < 
be very open to criticism as^to dates and details was inevitable; 
but certainly, all things considered, they are an extraordinary 
monument of his mental activity, elasticity, and accumulated 
knowledge. 

He adheres to his old dogmas — thai there is no God, and 
that the admirable organization jrif the r>rst» of earthly animals is 
in all its compartments, intellectual, moral, and ph}sical, sus- 
ceptible of improvement, not indeed to an extent which can in 
strict mathematical language be called u^nitc, but so immeasur- 
ably bejond what has ever been dreamt of, that it may be 
pronounced indefinite (vi. p. 27*1). When bear in mind (says 
he) that out oi every fifty whose peculiar organization fitted 
them for attaining eminence in science, literature, or art, at 
least forty-nine, on ^ the lowest calculation, ha\e hitherto re- 
ceived such felicity of material structure to no purpose, because 
its properties were undeveloped by education, it is an easy task 
of aritbmeth: to arrive at the sum total of geometricians, econo- 
mists, poets, sculptors, &r. &c. &r., who will have adorned the 
world within the first, the second, the third celituiy — and so on- 
after a just system of education shall have been applied to the 
whole mass of these indefinitely perfectible machines (zJ., 254). 
The calculation as to the increased procjuct of illustrious phy- 
sicians, anatomists, chemists, and botanists is picgnant 
assurance that disease will, withij^ a limited allowance of centu- 
ries, have disappeared; so that, while it wovdft^te absurd to 
anticipate immortality, death sh^ only be occasioned by aCcideict, 
or — at a gradually but prodigiously extending distance of time — 
by exhaustion or evaporation of the essential gas or fital prindnle 
(zi., 273). It dobs not escape tlic author that some may anticipate 
inconvenience from the rcprolongation cf human life to the 
averages of the antediluvian epodh — and first as v^'spects nutri- 
ment. To this he answers that agricultural in\proveaent will keep 
pace with that in other departments — wei shall have fifty AtyA- 
farmers in every generation for me that we have now, and there is 
no assignable limit to the development of agricultural chemistrjf; ’’ 
VOL. LXXXVH. KO. CLXXIII. . D . but 
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but furthermore, jou arc for^ettiil^ the contomporary advancement 
in the intellect generally. You arc not allowing for the universal 
practical philosophy of the new vra. Supposing it possible that 
under universal liberty and universal equality of education — and 
when Just laws shall have abolishec^ evchry restriction upon the 
commercial intercourse of the human species — there should still 
occur, from any tinforcsccn circumstance or accident, a risk in 
any quarter of pcipulation getting beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, the organization i» its then state of progress will at 
•onee apply a remed}'. The rate at which the calculating machine 
usually multiplies will be spontaneously altered : — 

^lics homilies bauront alors que s'ilb ont des obligations a l*t?gard des 
etres qiii no sont pas encore, ellcs no consistent pas a lour donner Tex- 
istence, mais le boiihour ; olios out pour objet lo bioii-otre general de 
respoce, et non la pwrilejdcc cle oliarger la, torre des otrcb inutiles ou 
malheureux.’ — (i^. ^ 

In the same style he oveithrt^ws all suggestions as to the hazard 
of political aipbitions inul.ipUed in a ratio analogous to that of the 
breed. Universal education implies uniyersal bclf-dcnial and self- 
devotion. It is not to be queslijiied that some organizations will 
still show a ceitain ^uperi(>/ii,y oicr olheis as respects the quali- 
ties for government and adniiuistratlon; but, while these vaiieties 
will be very willing to pci form the functions for wdiich they may 
be peculiarly adapted, the otheis w'ill have too clear a perception 
of this their adaptation not to w ish to see it exercised ; — the cause 
of the superiority being recognised as physical or fatal, there will 
be nothing of that envy and grudging wherewith men now con- 
template a superiority ascribed by them to the injustice of social 
and educational* arrangements fairly within the control of human 
reason. 

Woman is a del irate topic. From various peculiarities in her 
functions .il^crcw 1th connected, she ma} be said to 
be more or less a nialade until sbe has pass(‘d the middle stage of 
existence. It is probable that j(yQ||.wlien female life reaches to 
some hundicds of years, the effect of these arrangements may 
still be' discernible ; but even so, that weaker division will have 
partaken in tlj^p general march, — and there can be no doubt w^o- 
man will 'be better qualified for the highest intellectual, 

moral, and political exertions than man as we now see him is.* 

Among 

■ "■ ■ ■ .... _ ■ ■ 

* This chapter reminds us of a lively conversatioD between Diderot and the cele- 
brated Abb6 Gal^ani (th^ great fiiciid of Madame d'Epiiiay), which is recorded in 
the rambling and gossiping wurk called Memioiru dt Condorcet^ and profhsBing to be 
In part compiled from his Notebooks (1824^ 

1 ,* « ‘ JHderot, How do you define looman i 

* Chilian. An animal naturally feeble and sick. 


*Did. 
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Among other propliccibs of thi Esquisse is oiie*of an universal 
language — not oral but graphical, and ^ easy as algebra’ {ib, 270). 
We nee(l*not*go farther into detail. • * 

Soon after CondorcctVi deglh the j\TS containing all this mass 
of atheism and insanity was submitted by the Convention to 
their Commillec of Instruction — and the printing and 

diffusion thereof were, at the recoiniiiendati^n of that conclave, 
unanimously decreed. ^ 

This philosophy has still its advocates. Even while we are writing 
we receive a voluii'C from the Loudon press of 1850, entitled ‘ The 
Purpose of Existence popularly considered/ and which announces 
very much the same views as the results of Jiftg years studious me- 
ditation and observation. There is indeed one important diibneuce. 
This English writer, agreeing with Coiidorcet that ' spiiil’ is merely 
an ‘ exquisitely refined development of ^inatt^es/ docs not agree with 
him in diTiding that vilieii the visiKlemachine*l)uman at last ceases 
to plav, its gas or soul has been vvofked out, and io done for ever. 

on the contrary, holds that, all matter being absMulely indc- 
struf'tible, the gas escapes *)nly to be jiuiifled and refined in some 
new combination — and the repetition of such processes constitutes 
bis chain of perfectibility. Any })rolongati<l9ii of consciousness 
in the gas is not supposed — at each chiyige the extinguisher of 


* Diil, clile ? lias not sil! .n njiicli ronratro as man ? 

‘ (ruL D » >iiu Know wljdt r()iua«»c' js ? li is tin* tfli'c f (»i teiror. Y( ii iH yom leg be 
cut ofl bee an i* >uu aie aliaul of (l>itig. VV bc people aie iirvci couiageuns — they are 
piuileut —ill it is 4o say, pUt toons, 

* Did, W liy I all jou worn in nituially hiih ? 

* Gal, Like ill animals slu' is sick until she attains liei ])ei(Vct giowtii. Then she 
has a |)e( uLiai hymptom wI.kIi fakes up (lie littli pail oi 1 ei time, 4'lieii come hrcetling 
and iiuising — two loin; and (iMulilrsanic coinplauits. In »1ioit tliey have only intervals 
uf health until lliey turn a icitaiii conic i, and {\in\cllts ne hont plith drs maladet 
peul-the — tlleg «r soni quo Jes lieilles* 

J)id. Obscive her at a ball — uo vigour tin ii, M. 1' YbbC I ^ 

‘Gal. Slop the lidUJes — put out the lights • blie will scaicely crawl to hei coach. 

* Did, iSie her in lute. 

‘ Gal. It is painful to sec any body iiiAMer. 

^ Did. M. I’Abbc, have you no faith iu education ? 

* Gal. Not so mii(.h as in instinct. A nuiiiiUi is liabitually ill. She is aflectioiiate, 
engaging, iiiitablc, capiicious, easily ufTeuded, easily ^aiipeascd— a tiifle amuses her. 
The imagination is always in play. Fcai^ bogp, joy, ilcs^iaii, desii^ disgust, follow 
eacli other more lapidly, uic mainfestod inuie btiongly, effaced moie quickly than witk 
us. They like a ])leiitiid repose— a1 iiiten^als conipaiyy — any thiiig*for excitement. 
Ask the doctor if it is nut the same witli Ins patients. But ask yourself «-doD’t we all 
treat them as wc do sick jieople— lavish attention, soothe, dalter, caiess — and get tired 
of them?' — (ilfeni. i. 150.) 

Cotidorcel, shortly after this conver^tioii (the Abb£ must have been i^pleasaiit clerk) 
writes a letter on the same grave controversy in which — (it is piinted by^raga) — reluct- 
antly confessing that there was a good deal iu what the AbbC had said, he concludes thus : 

I see 1 must put some limit to my anticipations. I do not insist upon ii as 
probable that woman will ever be Euler or Voltaire ; but I am satined that ehe nwjp 
one day be Pascal or Bouseeau ’ — a deep question in equations. 

0 2 • Lethe 
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Lethe no doulbt applied — but still the gas goes on linproiing; — 
and ^lisinust be more than enoqghto console us for non-adhesion 
(apparently) tb Condoicet's prophecy of Mcthuselaibic ^xtension 
for the light in its present candlestuk. « As to the practical de- 
partment of llie treatise, it is verj nearly in accordance with the 
Esqvis^c ot the Rue Servandoni. \V^ ol)ser\ e, •however, a few 
prudent condcsccnsyins to the still prevalent prejudices of this 
country. For example, tli/* authoi would not cancel the regal 
‘ office — at least not for *soinc time to come. Neithei wojld he 
at once abolish the peerage — he would be satisfied with limit- 
ing the crown in the issuing of wiifs lor the Second Chamber, 
or Senate, to a selection fiorii a list of eminent teachers drawn 
up by a committee of the House of llepresentatives. As 
to ecclesiastical matters, utterly and scoinfully doming the 
inspiiation of the Ue reg.'jrds ^ J^siis of N^izareth’ as a 

virtuous and intelligent imliwcfual. to be bioadh distinguished 
from his ignorant and (oriu)n iollower-., called Apostles and 
Evangelists, *and he is for entrusting the whole educ.ilion, and 
very much of the practical adiinnistnition of the countrvi to a 
body of teachers (alreiid},, alluded to) who shall inculcate, into 
alia, those few and simple inn\iins that can be rationally 
identified with the teaching of ‘.Jesus ot Nazareth* himself— 
to the utter exclusion of all the figments of chuuhe^ and sects. 
These teachers are to hold schools for }()Ving peojile on week- 
days, and on Sunday mornings aie to pi each in every paiish the 
lessons of sound morality, science, and* polity. Tlj*y aie to hold 
any religious tenets they or llie majoiity ol their congregations 
*please, and offlpr no obsUuctioii to the iiidocti mating of children 
at home in any particular lailli that may find iavour with the 
parents. The\ aie to elect one of then owm body to piesidcovcr 
them and the district. He also is to be chosen without any refer- 
ence to fiis religious notKms — but to ob\iatc hypercritical objec- 
tions, he shall be styled for an indefinite period the Bishop — and 
he shall himself be a working leacher — he shall be the regular 
ipinistcr of the largest meeting-house in his diocese, and also the 
head-master of its chief or noimal school. This W'ork, though 
puulishqd bj Mr. Chapman,*who deals piincipally in American 
ifrticles, seems to be really /roiu an English pen ! It is, we must 
add, written with considerable ability: in many passages there is 
a flow of diction which wiU^*fairly bear a comparison with the 
Esmisse anti Tableau. 

Condorcct appe&rs^to ha^e also given some of ins solitary days 
to a work of a diffeient class— a New Method of Accompting — 
mnd to this resumption of his earliest studies he may probably 
have been prompted by Sarret, who was himself the author oV 

compiler 
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compiler of various Elementary Manuals for Voulbj among the 
rest one^on Arithmetic. 

The recluse seemed for some weeks to be iffo absorfied in 
his literary industry as co Imvc almost forgotten his actual situ- 
ation; but when the newspapers announced the execution of 
several friends \vho had been proscribed at the same time \^ith 
himself^ and^ further, that the Convention had declared the penalty 
of death against all who harboured pne included in such a vote> 
his reflections on the risks to which his hostess exposed hcr^elt^ 
were cruel. He next morning had a communication with her 
which, says M. Arago, * I must, under pain of sacrilege, reproduce 
without the change of a single word : — ^ 


‘ Vos hontes^ Madame^ sont gravres dam won ctrvr cn traiU 
tneffofahles. Plus f admire rotre courage^ rdus won devoir d^honnHe 
homme m' impose de nn poitU m abuser, » ng hi cst positive: si on 
me dicoHvraii dans voire demeure^ ^ous anriez la mhne triste Jin que 
moi : je suis hors la loi — ge ne puis *plus rtster,^ 

* La Convention^ Monsieur^ a le droit de mettre hors la loi : elle 
it a pas le ^tonvoir de meihr hors dc VhumahiU, Vo/iS resierez V 

* Tliis adiiiirdble answer,’ contiimes Arago, ^ vi as immediately fol- 
lowed by the organisation of a sysf(*m survcdlmwe in wiiich most of 
the iniiiutes of the house, and jiarticulurl;^ the humbh* por(ere*ui, had 
a part. Madame Vcruct knew how to impregnate with her \irtue all 
who surrounded lier.* From that day forth he made no vioveinent 
w ithoLit being observed. * And here 1 mii<!t not ])ass an incident 
which will show the hiyli intelligeiiee of Madame Veniot, her pro- 
found knowledge of the huiiiaii lieart. One day in ascending the 
stairs to his cliaiiiber, C'ondorcct rubbed shoulders \wth Citizen 
Marcos, a deputy for the [newly created^ depart inept of Mont Blanc, 
and who belonged to the section .of tlie Mountain; he had been 
for some days one of ]\radaiuc’s lodgers. Under the disguise he wore 
Condoicet liad not been reeogiiizcd ; but was it ])ossiblc to count on 
a continuance of the same luck ? The illustrious proseriti%d imparted 
his uneasiness to his liostess. ‘‘Stop,” said she, “I will s<joii arrange 
this afliiir.” She mounts to March’s room, and without any ^ireamble 
says to him, Citizen, Condorcet is lodged under the same *roof witJi 
you — should he be arrested it will be you that have dciioifhced«hiiii 
— if he perishes, it will be you that Jiave caused his h^d to Ihll. You 
are a man of honour — 1 need say no more.” This noblift conffdgiieo 
w'as not betrayed. Marcos even entered, at the perif of his life, Into • 
personal relations with Condorcet. It was te who -supplflBd him with 
novels, of which our colleague dcvi^rcHl a vast quantity.’ 

Wc may here mention another trait of ^Madame Vernet. It 
seems that another proscribed Conventionalist besides Condorcet 
»was at this time sheltered by ber, and that, unlike Condorcet, he 
remained there until the fall of Robespierre. When Madahitf 
O’Connor many years afterwpirds asked ^^adaine Vernet the name 

• . of 
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of this j^entleman, she answered with proud calmness^ 'I have 
never seen nor heard of him since the 9th Thermidor. Do you 
expect that*I fthould now recall his name V 

It appears that among^ her nuinberleas consolations, Madame 
Verifet from time to time inscribed to Condorcct copies of verses, 
and that the philosopher responded, at in dut} bound. Of his 
prison ilnmes. howper. \\c shall content ourselves with one 
sample, which all * students .of June and Aun:ust, 179^> and oi 
• Joiiuary and February, *1793, will allow to merit preservation. 
This couplet occurs in an ejwstle to his wife : — 

• ‘ Jis m'ofit flit : Choists, (VHtc opptrssrur Off rhhmrl 

J^emhraimi Iq malheuv et leur /aiAsai Ic 

After copious comments on the sevexer laboui'b of his hero’s 
closet, M. Ai'a^ro sn^s:^ — 

^ When he at la^t jKvfi*cM’ and tlie tfi*\erisli ''xeifement of aiiflior<!hi|i 
was at an end, our eolKaoue itMod nil his thi)ii<*htb anew on the 
danger incurred by Mcidanie Veriiet. He lesohed then (1 employ hi^ 
own woids) t6 quit the retreat which the boundless dt \ol ion of his 
tutelary angel had transloimed into a jaradi^e. lie so little de- 
ceived iiiiuself as to the jmihable eonseq nonces of the step he medi- 
tated — the ehaiic'^s of srth*!) alter hi^ e^ a^ion appealed to him so feebh*- 
that before he put liis ])Idii jiito execution lie iiiad(* his hi'^t dispositions 
In the pagfs then w lit ten 1 Ix^hold e'xeijwlieie the Inely reflection of 
an elevated mind, a feelim:* li(‘art. and a beautifal soul. 1 will \enturo 
to say that there exists in no language anything beltei thought, more 
tender, more touching, more sweetlj cxpie^vd than the-4ri,v i/’ww Pro- 
srnt a sn FiUe, Tliose lines, so limpid, so full of unaflected delicacy, 
were w-rilten on the veiy day w hen he was about to encounter \ oluntanh 
an immense danger. The pn Neiitiment of a \ iolent end almost inevitable 
did not disturb him — bis hand tiaced those tendde words, J^Ia wff 
moTiprochmne ! with a firniness which the stoics of antiquity might liave 
, envied. Sensibility on the contrary obtained the mastery when the 
illustrious proscribed was dmvMi into the anticipation that Madame de 
Condorcct also might possibly be involved in the bloody catastrophe that 
threatened him. Shotdd mif datighter he destined to lose fdl — this is 
the most explicit aHusion that the hushmd ghh insert in his last writing.’ 

The tesfamenf is short. It w'as written on the fljleaf of a 
History of S|Kiin. In it Coxidorcet directs that his daughter, 
in\casc of Ins wife’s death^ shall be brought up by Madame 
Vernct, whpm she is to rail her second mother, and who is to 
see her so educated as to have means of independent support 
either from painting or engraving. ' Should it be necessary for 
my child to qhit Fracice, she may count on protection in Kngland 
from mylord Stanhope and mylord Dacr.*'‘ In America, reliance 

* M. Arago conitantly writer Ikur. Tint friend of Condorcet’i, Basil Douglas, 

Lord 
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may be placed on Jefferson and^Bacbe tbe grandson of Franklin.’ 
She is therefore to make the English language her first stifdy. He 
intimates that she may expect pecuniary assistance by stnd from 
the Grouchy family, ai^ tl^t ^ perhaps, when the clay of justice 
returns, she may aUo derive benefit from her fatjier's writings.’ 
From tlicsc woi’ds wc mu^t infer that there wasipno other property 
of which he could contemplate the restoration: — and this is a 
circumstance of some impoi lance, though ,* eft usual, the biogra- 
pher take no notice of it. Having "inherited (apparently^ a^ 
considerable fortune from D'Alembert, and whatever the Bisndp* 
of Lisieux had to leave — hiving been (to say nothing of the early 
pensions stated by one authority) in receipt of one salary ever 
since 1 7G4, and of another during most, if hot all, the years from 
1774 — and having been certainly a most industrious and popular 
author and journalist^ — it might have been expected that he 
should refer to consider.able fuAds as confiscated under the vote 
of the Convention. It may be sdrmised therefore that, notwith- " 
standing his usual gravity o^ demeanour and regulamty of personal 
liabiis, he had been the reverse of a jfrudent man in respect of 
pecuniary affairs. He had proCablj got rid of ‘ his fiefs’ before 
he renounced his title. • 

The Couscils li sa Filla occupy thirlgcn printed pages ; and we 
agree with M. Arago in aclmiiiiig their language, as well as the 
tender affection so elegantly expressed. Many sentences, when 
ive consider the wtIUt’s ]K>sitioii and antecedents, are eminently 
curious; sf) much so that wc think W'e shall gratify our readers 
by making some cxtiacis ; — 

^ Mon enfant, si nu^s caresses, nios noiiis oii^t dans ta proiniore 
erifance, te consoler qiielqiiefois, bi ton cirur eii a garde Ic souvenir, 
piiissent ces conseils, dietes par iiia teiidresse, utre re^us dc toi avec uuc 
douce coiifiaticc, et cuntribiier h ton honlionr ! 

‘ Freuds riiabitude du travail, non-bUiileinetit pour tc ftufftre a toi-^ 
m^inc suns un service ctranger, mais jiour qiic ce travail puisse pourvoir 
k tes besoins, ct qiie tii piiis'«es ctift ndnit u la pau\rete, sansl’etre a 
la dependanco. Qiiaiid nieinc ectte ressourcr* nc te deviend rail jamais 
nucc.ssaire, eile te servira du iiioins a te j'reservcr de la ^^aint'), a 
.souteiiir ton courage, a te fairo cn\ j^ger d^lll ocil plus ferme les revers 
dc fortune qui pourraiciit tc menacer. * ^ ^ 

* Ricn if cht plus ncce.<!sairc qnc de 4’ii.ssurer des moyens dependants • 
de toi sciile pour remplir lo vide du temps, /^carter rennti, calmer Ics 
inquietudes, tedistraire d’uii .scntiu^^it pcnible. Ces moyens, rcxcrcice 
des arts, le travail de I’csprit, peuveiit seuls te les doiiner. Soiige de 
bonne heurc a en acquerir J’habitude. Si^tu^i’as pomt porte les arts 

Lord Da«r, elder brotlier of flie late Ea?) of Selkirk, was endowed with extraordinarr 
talents, hut died youtig in October of this very year, 17i)4. He is lamented bodi m 
the veise and the prose of Robert Burns. 


a un 
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u uii certain degfe de perfection— si ton esprit ne s’est point foiuie, 
cteiidu, fortific par des etudes mcHhodiques — tu compterais eii vain sur 
CCS reBsoiircss :«]a fdtiguei le degout de ta propre intldiucritd, I’eni- 
poiteraicnt bieiitot sur Ic plaisir. Eyiploip done uiio partic de ta 
jeiine§sc a t’d& 5 >urer pour ta \ie entiere ce tresor priniicux. 

‘ Jc lie tc doiincrai point Timitile prccepte d’dvl^er les passions : 
mais je te dirai d’tire sincere avec toi-nic^e, de ue point t’cxagerer 
ta sensibilite, soit [^iVAaiiitiS suit pour flatter ton imagination, soit 
pour allnnicr cellc d’uii aylre.- (Vains le fdiix entlionsiasme d(^s pas- 
^sjops: celui-ld nc dtdomniagc jamais iii de lours dangers ni de leurs 
niallieurs. On pent n’etre pas mail re de nc pas ecoutcr son cocur, 
mais on Test toujour^ do ne pas rexcitor ; ot c'c:»t le scul conscil utile 
ct praticablc qiie la raison puissc donner d la sensibilite. 

‘ Mon enfant, uii dos plus surs nio}ons de bonheur cst d'avoir su 
conserver rcstiine do soi-ineme, «le poinoir logardor sd \ie cntierc sans 
lionte ct sans rcmoiiU, sims ^ \oir uno action \ilo, iii un fort on un nial 
fdit 21 autrui, ct qn’oii n’dii pa's k', are. liappelle-toi lt‘S impressions 
• penibles quo dcs toit^ logers, que de potites f autos t’ont fait epromcr, 
et jngc par la dcs sentiments douloureux (jiii suivent des torts plus 
graves, des fautes Mainicn/ lionfouses. Conser\c soigncuscmont oette 
estiinc piecieu-^e sans laquello t»i ne «anrais entendre lacontei les 
iiiainaises actions sans roiig los iictions >ertneuses sans to sentir 
liumiliec. 8i tii n’d^^ point de rojiniolies .i te fairc, In pourras otre 
slnoeie a^ee les autios toinmo a%oc toi-nirine. 1^'a^ant rien a caolier, 
tu lie cidindras* point dVtie forcie, tanlol dVnqdoyor la rossource 
Immiliantc du niensoiigo, tantot d\ifi 2 Ctcr dans d’li^poeritcb discoiirs 
dcb bciitinients ct dcs piiiicipcN qm oondainnont ta piopio eoiidnite. 
Tu ne coniiaitrals point c< lie iinpicsMun liabitiicllo (rune ciainte 
lionteuM*, supplico doh c<ciiTb coiioinjiu'*. Tii joiiuas do cette noble 
security?, de ee sentiment de sa piopie dignik', paitngc des ames qui 
jKMivent a\<iuer tous lours inoincinents coinnH* toiitos lours actions. 

^ Lesmamaibeb action^} sont nioins fatalos par elles-memes an bon- 
hciir et 21 la vcitii, que pai ks \icGsdont olios lout contracter I’liabitude 
au\ limes ffpblcs et con onipiics. Lies lonioids, dans unc inne forte, 
franclic ct sensible, inspireiif les bonnes actions, les habitudes vcitu- 
cuses, qui doi\eiit eii adoncir ranie^t 111110. Alois ils ue so riveillexit 
(pi’eiitourib dcs consolations cpii cii cinoiis&cnt la pointe, ct Ton jouit de 
bon repoiptir comnie de scs ^ertus. ' 

*^' 8 ansdoute les plai*»irs cViine amc legtncii'e sont moins purs, sont 
nioins don\ queicciix de riniiocen^e ; niak e’est alors le soul bonlicur 
quC^iioiis ptiibsWiis encore trouxT dans notro conscioKoe, et jiresque le 
* seul auquel la faiblossc de notro iiatnn^ ct surtout les vices de nos in- 
stitutions nous permettcni d’attoind^. 

Helasl totis Irs htnnahi^o/it hesoin de clenmieer 
— i. p. 620 . ^ t ' 

Tliroughout this (locbment — peibaps it is needless to mention 
it — there is no allusion wbate\ or to religion — ^not the slightest hint 
tbVarrant us in hoping that Condorcet, in the immediate con- 
templation of death, hadbbecn shaken in his old conclusions that 
, ft there 
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there is no God, and no future life for man. Whellier* wliat we 
have quoted mayor may not indicate any touch of iiysp^iqg as to 
the most painful passages in his political conduct — our readers 
'will form their own ojfinioif. 

These papers were both^ it seems certain, written on the 'morn- 
ing of 5th of April, 1794. At 10 o'clock he felt his chamber in 
an artizan’s jacket and large woollen cap, Us^sual disguise, came 
dowp to Madame’s little parlour o» Ihq ground-floor, and entered 
into conversation with her husband. He chose a subject in which 
Madame could take no inti'rest, but seemed as if he meant to say 
a vast deal upon it, and plied Sarret with Latin quotations — but 
Madame, like a good sentinel, stuck to her post de pied ferme — 
till he was on the point of despair. At last the good-natured 
woman, observing that he missed his snuff-box, forgot her caution 
and ran up stairs to fetch it. ^Ic seized The moment and rushed 
into the street. It was unusually crowded. At the first turning 
•Sarret was at his elbow — ^ Yuur disguise is incomplete — ^you 
don't know your way — you will never esgipe the numberless agents 
of the Commune. I mil not rpiit you till you reach your point, 
t^herever it may bo.’ They ‘all* but ipiraculously ’ escaped 
the police at the Barriere du Maine and proceeded towards 
Fontenay-aux-Hoses ; but ('ondorcet^s weak legs, after nine 
months total disuse of excicise, were little suited for such a 
walk, and it was three o'clock ere he reached the country-house 
of his brother - acndcpiiciaii Suaid. They had been intimate 
friends for more than twenty years — as the Coi rospondcnce shows. 
Madame Suard too (sister to the great publiblier Panceuke) 
may be said to have been an important member of the philo- 
sophical sect; blic v\as much in the confidence of Voltaire, and 
had often been of great use to him as vveli as to bis allies and suc- 
cessors. M. Suard appears to have kept himself fs much as 
])ossib1e aloof from the troubles of the recent time ; it is probable 
that Condorcet bad selected h^pn as the friend who might afford 
him shelter for a limited space and then set him on with the 
needful appliances of purse and passport, at the ininimilhn cost of 
hazard to himself. One of the b^grajihers assertj that Condorcet 
had no design pf asking the Suards to lodge him qveik for a night 
— that he was p.m. as he had been at 10 a.m., annoyed with* 

the want of his snuff-box, and jjatended no more than to borrow 
one and proceed. M. Arago says the accounts are so discordant 
he must decline to offer any opinion. It i^ agreed, however, that 
Condorcet dismissed good Sarret at M. 9uard*s door, which seems 
to prove that he considered hiS tiavelsas ended for that day at 
rate — and furthermore that M, Suard lent him a snuff-box — an*d[^ 
Horace ! The rest of t he ascertained circumstances are few. How 
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long he flayed with these friends is not one of them — but he found 
his night’s lodging among the neighbouring quarries of C^simart. 
Some reporter!^ say that, though M. and Madame Suard found 
It necessary not to retain him under their roof, they let him 
out bV a postern in their garden^ assured him that both that door 
and a little summ%r-house adjoining should be leTt on the latch, 
* and woic much distressed next morning to find no signs of his 
having been in the* summer ‘•Jiousc. \\ hat Madame Vernet says 
•i^^e may be very sure, true — that her front-door, back-dooT> and 
side-dooi were all on the latch dining a week, and that on one 
of the dajs she walked to Fontenai-auz-Roses, and loitered 
for hours about M. Suard’s premises — but returned without 
Laving received (probably without having ventured to ask for) 
any information. ( ’ondorcet remained in the quarries from the 
evening of the 5th until the alteivioon of the 7th, when driven 
forth by mere hungei he appeared in a cabaret of the i illage of 
Clamart, and deseiibing himself as a carpenter out of work, 
called for an omelet. lIis addiesu excited doubts, whiih were 
strengthened by a little obser\alH)n of his hands, but especially 
when, being asked how niwiv egg? should bo put into the pan, 
he answcicd a dozen — and then pnicee«letl to cat the mess with 
the eagerness of a faiiu^hing man, but still with a certain 
aristocratic management of spoon and foik. lie was recom- 
mended to the notice of the \dlage authoiilies, who considered 
the Latin book (on wliicli he had written some notes with 
bis pencil) an iiisufTicient substitute for a passjunt; so he was 
immediately arrested and jbent townids Pans. One of his limbs 
was now in a \cij' helples*) state, and a \iKie-c1rcsscr, seeing him 
limping along between a couple «>f ofTireis, kindly offered tbc 
use of his horse, which was accejited and allowed. It was dark, 

• however, ere they got as fai as the little prison at Bourg-la- 
Keine, and here the seigeants deposited him for the night. When 
the gaoler entered his cell on ^he moining of the 8lh he was a 
corpse. ‘ He had swallowed/ says Aiago, ‘a concentrated poi- 
son^whicii he hail earned abcftit with him lor some years in a ring; 
what it was is not known, but i| is understood that that of which 
N%poleonc wished to make use af Tontalnebleau in 1814 was 

• af the same composition and «dated from the same epoch.’ The 
editor of the Mcinoiis of 1821 has a little more on this point. 
According to him, in the tempestuous summer of 1792, the Car- 
dinal de Briennc, formerly prime minister to the King, though he 
had voted at some clcoOions of Sens, with the bonnet rouge (not 
that of bis ecclesiastical rank) upon Ins bead, was greeted with 
tUth looks and cries that he never recovered his nerve. He re- 
quested Condorcet to pt;pcarc him the means of self-destruction 
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in case of need — Condorcet obtained the prescription of an emi- 
nent p^siei.in — ^gave the Cardinal enough for his purpose which 
was soon afterwards enacted), and retained a dc>sc*for lumself. 
Condorcet was onl^ injliis jlst jear. 

^ Thus died a man who honoured Science by his v'orks, Frifnee by 
hb high qualities, the humgn family b} his virtues^ 

So originally ended M. Arago’s Biog^^aj^tie, and so it still 
ends ; but it has now a tailpiece of ^esTOctable dimensions, occa- 
sioned by Mivers passages relating to Condorcet in the llisloyy 
of the Girondins/ Arago sa^s his attention was directed to these 
' blemishes in a beautiful woiL^' bj Madame O'Connor, who had 
read its two first tolumes with natuial eagjerness, and laid them 
down with n'ltiual indignation, as she found her father mis- 
represented whcievcr lie was named. Not doubting that M. 
Lamai Line had, fiomancre hjiste, allowed, himself to follow the 
hints of ohsciirc traducers, Arago communicated to him Madame 
0*Coiinoi’s rcmaiks and leplies* which he received *avec cette 
bicnveillance fascinairicc (the italics arc Aragons) Oont toutes scs 
connais^anccb out cprouve Ics effgls. lie even did me tlie honour 
to request u perusal of iiiy Lsfe of Condorcet, as yet in MS. ; and 
I need not say that I immediately complied with a lequest so 
flattering to me.’ The result, howeven^ is that M. de Lamartine 
has neither in subsequent revisions of his earlier volumes, nor in 
any epilogue or append^., iiiochricd one of the ' divers passages.* 
VVe <1o nut imagine our readers would thank us for going into 
most of tin* details ol this (oiitro\ersy between the two illustrious 
colleagues of the Institute and of the Provisional Govertiment; 
but we make looin for one topic — the* treatihent of the escape of 
the 5th ol Apiil, 1791. M. Arago had bestov\ed all due pains 
on the history of that incident. M. dc Lamartine takes it up in 
bis chaiacler of histoiical romancer ; — ^ 

^Condorcet,’ says lie, ^ might have Ceen liapp}' and saved, if he 
could but have waited; but the kiijiatieiice of his ardent imagination 
exhausted and destni}ell him. lie was siazed on the return of spring, 
and at the reveibciatioii of tue April sun agaius^ the walls o^his 
chamber, with such a crav iiig for liberty and movement, such a passion 
for beholding once more natiiM anerthe sky, that Madame Vernet was 
forced to watch «liim like a real prisoner, lest he should escape flom , 
her benevolent care. He could speaV of nothing but flic delight of 
roaming among the fields, of sittiiig under tiie shade of a tree, of list- 
ening to the song of bii^s, the nitmnur of leav es, the flow of waters. 
The first verdure of the trees of the Luxembourg, wfliicli his window 
had a glimpse of, carried this thirst for dir and motion .to an actual 
delirium.’ • 

In dealing with these ‘puerilities,* as he does not scruple 15 
call them, M. Arago begins bccomc$.,a man of exact science. 

C Tf * 

• • . 
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* If,’ 62^6 lie, ^ Condorcet had been doniiiiatetl by the desire of seating^ 
himself under a tree and listening to the murmur of leaves, he could 
have fdund tHat •satisfaction without quitting Madame Yemot’s house, 
for there uere five large^lime trees in ^er c^nrt. At all events the 
trees of the Luxembourg, w hicli it seems caused a v ertigo in the ex- 
secretary of the i^ademy, mu^^t be put out of the account, for 1 be- 
lieve they wert> not at that lime visible fioifi the Kue Servandoni — ^and 
I can affirm positively Irliat they viere ontirtly iriviMblc from any win- 
dow of Madame Yernet’s hpusc/ I will ad<l, that if Condorcet’s passion 
4 is(hbeen for hearing the fluv\ of uater^,” he must have been ill-inspired 
when he directed his steps to Fonteiiav-aux-Roses — a flat locality 
'where there exi'^ted neither a river nor even the smallest brook, and 
where in fact he could liave no chance of hearing the flow of waters 
unless in the moment of a heavy shower.’ 

* M. Arago proceeds, however, to say that M. de Lamartine’s 
inexactitudes’ have {lad. one good consequence: they led him 
to hunt out some surviving acquaintance of Barrel’s, and one oi 
these possessed a copy of Sairet’s own little Traita (TArith- 
mAique, in tBe protace to which volume he had given a full 
and precise account of the incidents with which he was so cre- 
ditably connected. From this evidence it appears that i)n the 
evening before Condorcet cjuitted his asylum,’ a man called 
there on pretext of hKikiiig for lodgings, but whose very parti- 
cular questions and lemaiks soon betiaycd that he had some 
diflerent errand. Among otliei things * he mentioned searches 
then going on fur saltpetio; and observed, that whoever had any 
valuables would do well to look to them, for that the agents of 
this inquest were not the most sciupulous people in the woild.' 
Condorcet, his door * bcing«ajar, hcaid the whole of this, and did 
iQjjat conceal the impiession it made on him. M. Sarret does not 
doubt that the stranger was some well- w^isher — and he adds, that 
in point of^fact next inoriiiiig's post brought a letter to Condorcet, 
without signature, but expressly warning him that the house was 
to be seal died that very day— rthere being a suspicion that it 
barboured fugitives from the south ; winch letter was found on his 
taMe aftV^r he had ile^^ 

M. Arago's sunriiiing np is-^ ^ ^ 

VOii ne truqve point, conime^on iHt} dans cettc relation aucuiie 
trade de I’impatience juvimile qiu^^suhwit M. de Lamartine, amena la 
fit] deplorable de Condoieet.’ 

Certainly not; but the resilb will astonish no one who has 
bestowed any aittenti^m on the llistoire des Giroudins. Nor, we 
must add, is there any perversion of fact even in that mere- 
tricious farrago more gross than Some which disfigure this Life 
TJT Condorcet by a graver Academician. 


Art. 
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Art, II. — 1. Le Consercateur dc la Viic, Troisiemft Edition 
oonsiderablement augmentec. Par J. G. A. Ckeiwllier.* Paris, 
1815. ^ . # 

% The Economy of the Eyes. By William I^itchiner,. M.D. 

Second Edition. 182p. # 

.‘1. Hints to Students on the Use of the Eyes. By Edward. 
Reynolds, M.J). liilinburgb, 1S35. * • 

4. Vision in Health and Disease, the Value of Glasses for its Be- 
storation^ and the Mischief caused hy their Abuse. By A Iff eS 
Smee, F.R.S. 1847. * 

5. Practical Remarhs on Near Sight, Aged Sights and Impaired 
Vision, with Observations upon the Use (f Glasses, and on Arti- 
ficial Light. B} William White Cooper. 1817. 

^HERE lived in ihe west ^ BngkincX a few jears since an 
* enthusiastic geologist, — a ^octor of Divinity and Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions. A farmer, who had seen him presiding 
on the bench, overtook him shortly attei:wards whife seated by the 
roadside on a heap of stones, •which he was busily breaking in 
search of fossils. Tlie funner reined up |)is horse, gazed at him 
for a minule. shook his head in commiseration of the mutability 
of human things, and then exclaimed iti mingled tones of pity and 
surprise, 'What, Poctor! be you come to this already?’ That 
there could be philoso|Tliy in stones had never crossed the mind of 
the farmer in his most contemplative mood. They were constantly 
in his thoughts, hut always under the aspect of hard materials 
admirably adapted to employ paupers and mend roads. He 
would sooner ha\e expected briars aiidnhistlek to»yield him corn than 
that quaiiies should supply instruction to a divine and magistratf^. 
In the physical no less than in the moral i\orld familiarity breeds 
contempt : from his infancy lie had beheld the petri/ied animals 
of distant ages laid open to the lig/it of this living world by the 
blow of a hammer, ajid years before he grew to man’s estate the 
disclosure excited in him ecjjual emotion with a flaw in the stone. 
Such is the usual fate of natuial appcH»ances with iftiinquiring 
minds. An office^ in Anson’s ^uadion showed a mirror to the 
Patagonians. As often Its they caught the reflection of.their 
faces they st(^e nimbly round tn discover who* was bid hi th|fj 
back of the glass. A lecturer 'bn the Iaw« of light, who had 
appeared among them while thqil' W’oni^er was at the highest. Would 
have found a breathless audience. In E|}gland^multitudes, who 
could tell little moie than the savagessof Patagonia, would hear 
him, if they listened at ali,« with chilling composure. An im- 
memorial acquaintance with the etfect makes them lieedldM^of 

. ^ the^ 
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the cause. A staking advance in science ahvajs affords an illus- 
tration o£ the principle. The discoveries in electricity^ about the 
middlc^of the^ei^hteenth century, excited hardly less sensation than 
the American war. The intelligence spread as if the electric 
fluid had been conceded in its pi^opagation ; everybody was 
in has'te to stfidy the laws and witness the experiments. A 
thousand pages the book of nature, long since deciphered, 
remained unvalued , and unread ; the new page alone could 
Stimulate curiosity. Electricity had its reign, and the crowd, to 
whon science was not a regular pursuit, dropped at once from 
wonder to indifference. The influence ')f novelty is not at all less 
conspicuous in letters than in science. The last ephemeral pro- 
duction of the day is sought with impatience, and the time- 
honoured classics — the licir-looms of literature — aie left to cumber 
the slicUcs. 

I’he distaste for all ,excv'pt ne\\-horn science has usually de- 
feated the numerous attempts to dissociate from the hulk of 
Natural Philosojdi} the portions which are of general and con- 
stant concern. * Of this ejass of woiKs none have expeiienccd 
greater neglect than treatises on the means of assisting vision. 
Opticians and oculists who remarked the mischief occasioned by 
ignorance, supposed that the public could onl^ be waiting for an 
opportunity to be wise. They forgot that their callings, acting 
like glasses upon rays of light, brought caser to a focus, which 
make but a faint impression wdien dispeised. Since the subject 
had nothing aUra< tive, it required in iact that the books should be 
read to learn the importance of reading them. Their limited cir- 
culation is chiefly among persons of ruined sight, who ha\c always 
a satisfaction in b'*cohnng wise after the event, like a na\igator 
that refused to consult his chart throughout the voyage, and 
irtudied it when his ship had gone to pieces on a shoal. Dr. 
Johnson expressed his sur])risc thate^en theimentor of spectacles 
was rc'gaidcd with indifference, and found no biographer to cele- 
brate his deeds. Deeds, howcter^thcrc aie none to celebrate; 
his very name is doubtful, and his life a blank. 1 1 is invention is 
his Jbistory, and a history which mcilts attention for the in- 
formation it conveys, th'^ugh it i| now too late to confer honour 
on t}ic assemblage of letters ighich form the words Sal vino and 
iSpinA.* 

A quarter 

* A monk, named Rivaltu, mentions in i seimnn, preached at Florence in ISCIfi^ 
that ipectacles had ^cn be^ known about twenty years. This would place the 
invention in the year 1285, which coincides with the penod when the leputed rivals 
for the honour flouririied. Populai opinion hasciroiiuunced in favour of Spina. His 
opygi^nts allege that the veiy passage of the monkish chronicle, on which alone bis 
mtensnnii rest, is fatal to the claim. It is there stated that another person, who is 

not 
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A quarter of a century a^o Dr. Kitrhiner published a treatise 
on the ^ Economy of the E}es.' lie boasted in a preface to the 
second edition that the sinp^le dissentient voice in the chorus of 
approbation came from an interested optician, wlfo ^complained 
that the public would bqpinadc as wise as tile trade. If the Doctor 
bad personated the anonymous optician, and penned his* own 
pane§:yric, he ccTuld not ha^’e discovered a better device to promote 
the sale of his book, which was undoubted^ tlie object nearest 
his heart. lie had the efTroiitery [o request that every reader 
capalfle of gratitude would refuse tolcnrrthe uork, and by tempt^ - 
ing commendations seduce friends and acquaintances to buy 
copies for themselves. 'l'*hcro was to lie economy of eyes, and 
economy to oiiticiaiis, but economy towards Dr. Ivitchiner was 
‘most tolerable and not to be endured.’ When.a tradesman 
is apprehensive that the sale of spectacles will be dimini&hcd 
by the treatise, the Doflorchrjis hipi b; If is chariot -whecds, and 
drags him along in derisive triuiflph ; but every purchaser of the 
treatise itself was to turn hawker tb the Doctor, and endeavour to 
force it into an unnatural cire.ilntion. No one, in slfbrt, was to be 
selfish except the author of the * lilc moiny of the Eyes,’ who had 
the weakness to confess his iniirinity^to the world, and ask their 
sympathy and assistance. But his views of g&in were not confined 
to a single treatise. He was the author* of several works, and to 
help off the whole collection, he quoted and commended all in 
each. A ptogc at the nikldle of the dissertation on eyes is dis- 
figured by an advcrtibemeiit, in capital letters, of a dissertation 
on telescope, in which, fie tells us, will be found ‘ arguments so 
true, so convincing, so jilainly stated, that they will be perfectly 
satisfactory, and will finally settle certaiu imp^rtapt points, which, 
without such illustration, seem likely to remain puzzled with 
mazes and jwrplcji'ed toifit errors.' I’his , prophetic strain is ‘ 
common with the Doctor, who numbered among the ^important 
points which had been finally settleck the transcendant merit of his 
own productions. Telescopes zmd spectacles arc near relations ; 
but the 'Art of Invigbrating Life’ was emotely connected with 

not named, had bcpii before liliii in the discovery, hut oi> telling the result, and refusing 
to divulge the iiicaiifl, Spina di\incd the seefet, and pioclaimed itgto the world. Aii 
Italian untiixuaiy found, in a maumcript iii bi« possession, an epitaph which rccordi 
that one Sol vino, wtfo died in 1 < 118 , was * inventor degV occhiaU* The testiniony 
would have been stiung if the epitaph had existed in the original moible, but the 
private maiiuseil\)t of an aiitiquariou cullcc^r often proves nothing except the credulity 
of the owner. There is no evidence, huwevq|r, to forbid the notion that ^Iviiio was the 
selfidi predecessoi, who felt an additional salisfactiozi in seeing becasM nobody else, in 
need of his invention, would be able to see. The chculnstaucc detracts little from 
Spina's originality, and not the least from his title^o the gratitude of uiankind. 
If it be granted that Spina was indebted tt Salvino for the hint, the woild ore indebted 
to Spina for the spectacles. 

the 
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the art of preserving and aiding the sight. The Doctor's ingenuity 
supplied the liifk. To see at night there must be candles or 
lamps ; lamps may be contrived to heat a saucepan ; the sauce- 
pan can be* furnished with tea or broth, and whoever i^ads the 
• Art of Invigorating Life’ will he jnstqictcd how a variety of 
disorders may.be cured by a draught from the reservoir kept 
bubbling by the bed. Not a soul who ])clieved him, and sufiferecl 
• fr 4 )m sickness, would remain an hour without a book which pro- 
mised ease in gratifying the appetite. Kven the magic balsam of 
Quixote could liardTy sustain a comparison with Kitchlnes's 
hrotii. Cookery and optics were never considered to be kindred 
sciences. The Doctor contrives, though with some violence, lo 
bring them into contact. Afagnifjing glasses will make a small 
delicacy appear a huge niass^ and the epicure^ who wears them, 
may join to the pleasures of gluttony the virtues of temperance. 
F4aUng once mentioned jind^ the transition is easy to the fifth 
edition of the ^ C’ook’s* Oracle.’ ik hauler task remained. To a 
passion for medic'zie, cookery,* and optics, the Doctor added a 
passion for imi^ic, and published a volume of airs whicli appealed 
to a sense that lutd no alliance with vision. IJc was not to be 
baffled. ()])era-glasscs aro^nsecl in theatres, and in theatres it is 
common to sing ^ GK)d save the King.’ 'J’iiis was suffieient to 
introduce the assurance those who would enjoy the national 
anthem in perfection must hate recourse to the ' Grand Selection 
of the Loyal, National, and Sea Songa of "England.’ But the 
Doctor's pen had also been cnnploted on the vocal art, and he bc- 
lietcd he was the first who showed hoW ‘God saves tlm King' 
should be sung. Thus much he reveals to pique curiosity, that 
in the line ' God saeve gre^t C«eorgc our King,’ the only words to 
be sung were ‘.sate,’ and ‘ King.’ Those who desired to 

learn wha! #as to X^e done with the remainder — whether they 
, were to be oinkted altogether, or tvhellier they were tci be spoken, 
or groaned, oriflsistled, would obtain siitisfaciion by the perusal 
of the ‘Observations on Vocal Music/ In chanting his ow'n 
prsuses, the elliptical niethod| thekigh claimed as bis proper inven- 
tion, fonncl no favour with the Doctor. 

*The 'Economy of lli» Eyes’ was put forth with the usual 
pretensions o^the author. Everybody, he said, was in need of 
^ tho informatipu^becausc nobody had g*vcn it — an ossertion refuted 
Ills own quotation^ — and he came forw'ard to supply the 
deficiency with the materials fuvnished by thirty ycArs of study. 
Hedemandec^in ainsequ^ce uftUmited deference. The majority 
of persons were apt (o Jie wise in their own conceit, and unless 
I they rectified their prejudices Jpy the invariable standard of 
viesistible truth, they could derive no benefit from the book ' — 

this 
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tbifl invariable standard of irresistible truth being a syngnym of 
the Doctor for himself and his opinions. The essay, the subject 
of so much toil and self-approval, was a useful compilation, which 
required little time or t^iought to put together, and was chiefly 
distinguished from others of the class by the interpolation of a 
variety of those village- durne maxims that forilipd a prominent 
part of the Doctor s genius. The doctrinq^ of this description 
which pervade the treatise, we suspqqt to have been the portion 
whiclf justified, in his own estimation, his parental praise. He * 
evidently passed thniugh life under a delusion. The whole of his 
writings, medical, musical, optical, and culinary show that he pos- 
sessed the disposition of an elderly female —conspicuous among 
her sex for weak nerves, fidgety habits, prim comforts, and 
vigilant economy. lie appeals to have descended to his grave in 
the belief that the masctiline pqyt of tjie oreation were only manly 
from the Vant of knowing better, and be sat down to instruct them 
how to become like himself, or, in other words, how to cease to 
be men. Many who lieard of him through his best* and really 
excellent treatise, * The Cook’s Oracle,’ always imagined that 
some careful housekeeper had assumecUa name in acconlance with 
her functions, and in defiance of her sex, and chose to call herself 
Dr. Kitchincr, since Sterne had appropriated the more suitable 
title of Dr. Slop. 

In Mr. Smee's treatise* on Vision there is, for the money, a 
profusion of paper, ])rint and engravings, but wc would advise no 
one to buy k who has any love for a shilling. Those who cry 
themselves up provoke others to cry them down. The unpre- 
tending tone of Mr. Coojier’s little volume dn ^ ear and Aged 
Sight would be calculated, on the other hand; to win favour, 
altliougli the merit of the book bad not been equal to the modesty 
of the author. But it is the best of the kind as well as tiie latest, 
nor could a better be desired. He has tfic)ugbt mdl^'of the public 
than himself, and while omitting pothibg whith a general reader * 
could desire to know of *glasscs anu eyes, mu a sentence has been 
devoted to the disjilay of his learning at ilie expense of hiS jud^J* 
ment. If ostentatious pretenders yfore vTisef'In tbeyr generation 
they would discover that the world Is neither so entirely in ija 
dotage, or its infahey, as to be ignorant*that everybody who parades 
a pearl has not dived to the bottom for it. t 

A few sentences will explain ho^ gla^ps assist the sight. The 
minutest point of an illuminated object dai^fs out Aiys in every 
direction, which diverge like the spokes from the nave of a wheel, 
and strike the eye through the whole extent of its outer surface 
or, to speak with more exactness, the light assumes the form of a 
cone — the point of the object .being the uiA the eye the 
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base. • What is true of one point is true of all. Millions of 
poiQts arc^each dischsirginfl: its cone of light upon the eje, which, 
before it can "become a perceiving organ, must be able to disen- 
tangle the jarring rays and reduce Ihcm^to order. A property of 
light is to behd on entering a new substance that is either rarer or 
denser than t\liat was previously ti^vcrsed. fly virtue of the 
difference between^tlic parts of the eje, and the eye and the 
atmosphere, all tlie ravs fy)m the same point of the object with- 
«eut, are gathered toget&or in a bundle by themselves till thl^y once 
more meet in a point within. The action of the eye is simply to 
reverse the previous effect. The spreading light is again drawn 
close, and becomes^at the goal what it was at the starting- place. 
Yet it is not enough that a picture slioiihl be formed ; it must be 
painted on the retina at the back of the eye, and if the rays are 
brought together b^dre or.behiivl, instead ol upon it, the sight is 
confused. This is the evil which glasses correct. 

In advancing } ears the eyes lose a pari of their bending power, 
for the half and cr\stalliiic lens gel Halter, and their globular 
shape has a principal sliare in producing the effect. The rajs 
are not drawn inwards wilh*suflicient fon^e, and arrive at the retina 
before they can meet in a point. A curved glass operates upon 
light like the eje itself? anil interposed hefoie it does a portion of 
its work. The rajs are bent in passing through the glass, and the 
eje which was incompetent to the enttre task is able to complete 
W'liat the glass begins. When the organ is nearly equal to its 
duty, a slight curvature, just enough to' make good 'the deficioncj, 
is given to the spectacles, and as the eje fails their rotundity is 
increased ; ar ekact jwoporlioii is thus kejit up between the 
demand of nature and the supply oi art. 

Though near objects recjuire spe<^tacles to show them distinctly, 
those more distant may be seen in peifection without their 
assistance. Since the rays fioni a ])oint kee]> separating as they 
travel, all. which branch oiJt wfulely arc soon too far asunder to fall 
within the narrow i* cle of the eye. 'fhe least divergent alone 
B*Lit it, and these are the easiest reduced to union. But an eye 
brought clpse to the ’object catches the divergent rays at their 
•sourcci' anc], if its capabilities are diminished, is unable to master 
them. Here spectacles a<ie a necessary aid, iVliile the lesser, task 
is readily performec^ by the naked eye. One of the earliest indi- 
cations oi an alteration in tli^ sight is the holding a book further 
off than bcfforc to ^et rid of the unmanageable part of the light. 

Some eyes, whiclf are over-round, refract the rays in excess, 
^ and bring them to a focus iH iront ol the retina; the result is 
shortness of sight. eye must come nearer to what it wants to 

dibtinguish, and imbibe those spreading rays which demand an 
. . • . • additional 
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additional bending equal to its own superflfilty of power. 
Hollowed or concave glasses obviate the need for greatrt- prox- 
imity. As round or con\ex s])ec‘tacles draw in the.ra^'S, so these 
turn them out till their increased divergence is equivalent to the 
superior force of the c^e. *Thus spectacles arc a remedy, for 
opposite defects.^ One sees obscuiely what is iindcr his nose — 
another is blind to all tliat^is not — and a glass gives the mole the 
range of the eagle, and suffers the eagle to cvniiine its vision like 
the inj)le. The Earl of Rath assured Lord Chesterfield in his 
deafness that he should always be happy to lend him an ear: 
With truth more consoling than coinjiliiiient and wit, it may be 
said to the thousands whose sight is defective, that the inventor of 
spectacles has lent them an e)e. He has added to the pleasures 
and independence t)f age — he lias lenirlhened life in protracting 
its usefulness. Vencralilc genius, unahlc read or write, must 
oflen, without him, havc^bcen aV^iudM slm,*iii capable of impart- 
ing its fire to the world. He Juis continued to wisdom tlie 
tiCMSuresof knowledge, he has preset ved to the ])uhlic»lhp riches of 
wisdom, and for all degree's of men he has, times out of number, 
kept the curtain fiom tailing till the pla\ was at an end. 

A tool bee lines a weapon in earelesrs1iand.s,*and even spectacles 
worn before they are requiietl deteriorate the sight they were 
meant to rcstoie. By some iiiechatiisiii, which at present is 
imperfeeily understood, the alters its eontorniatioii for every 
distance, in order that the bending, or, in lecbincal language, the 
refracting power iiiu\ \ 4 ii\ with the woik. This capacity of 
change is dependant upon liabit. A student seldom sees well at 
a distance, for liis e)es are <*.\erciscd upon iiCiV objects, and get 
fixed in the shape which the\ coinmonly assume.* With a sailor 
it is the reverse. He is for ever striving to penetrate into space, 
and at last sees more of the liori/on than his hand. The same 
process is carried on in a vigorous e^e when forced into •harmony 
with the new refractions which glasses produce. It takes and 
retains a fresh bias, which eiicrotfbhes on ihe resources reserved 
for 1[he wants of futuie yeai:^ Soldiers, w iio used to exhaust 
ingenuity to proeure their discharge, ^ibsco\ercd that slraiu- 
iiig their ejes to distinguish objects througli concave glasses, 
would make tliepi what tbe> dc'sirt'd — too short-sig4itecf for tl*e 
service. If they marred their \isi(jn they recovered their libeity ; 
but the t}rann 3 P of ffii^bioii has# wroughf greater' havoc than 
military servitude, and could oflcT tfotliingfin return except jiresent 
self-conceit and future regreis. A lew ve!trs previous to the 
appearance of the I'atler, the ])ublic were seized with this 
ambition of seeming not to see.* The eyc-disease was more conii» 
tagious than the plague. Acquaintances deemed it essential to 
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their personal importance to withhold their mutual recognition 
till tJicy had narrowly examined each other through a glass. 
‘However,* ir^rites the Taller, ‘that infirmity is out of favour, 
and the age has regained its sight.' •But^he age continues to lose 
It jferiodicalk}’, and has been blind- within the memory of the 
present generation. When the manis^ returns— ^as return it will 
with some revolution of tlie moon — those liable to be infected 
would do well to consider, whether for the sake of being ridiculed 
by men of sense in their youth it is worth their while to be pur- 
blind in their prime. Unless ihe^ are superior to vanity, a mirror 
which could enable them to view themselves as they are seen by 
others, would work j)f itself an immediate cure. 

Though the malady is only epidemic at intervals, it never quite 
disappears. Whether it be a peculiarity of the medical ]>rofession 
to imbibe the w'isdopl by aping the infirmities of age, or that the> 
see further into a case the less* they can see of anuhing else, the 
delusion is common with the ‘junior brethren of the cralt that 
spectacles ibake the plnsicinii and jinicure the money which 
makes the man. Those who tynst to artifice may be suspected to 
have little acquaintance* wtitji their art, or they might rest assured 
that the possession of wisdom disjierises with the necessity of 
injuring their sight in attempts to look wise. An old head is 
not long disparag(*d bj )oung shoulders. 

There aie oth(*rs with e^es unimpaiped by time, wdio, deceived 
by the aid w'liich glasses aff<ird to less lf>rtunale*coe\als, expect u 
cure wdiere there is no disease. To customers difiicult to suit, 
the celebrated Rain^eii presented spectacles W'ith eominon glass, 
and ill the bKnde>r acK:cnts told them they were the species 
adapted to llieir case. Ah exclamation of delight invariably fol- 
lowed ; — ‘Ay, the\>e will do! These are capital!’ A pair of 
empty rjinis are sometimes tried with the same success, and by 
the Jorce of imagination add lustre to the scene. Plain glass is 
the most harmless contrivaiiccu for those wbo*insist upon looking 
through a window to avoid the simplicity of ungarnished eves. 
•-But that part of i aiikind who wear spectacles for use, and not 
for show, and alwajis have th^m of an actual power, must beware 
of inferring the decay of sight from the lapse ot.ycars. Ramsdeii 
said he had a harder task to persuade favoured mortals that 
their sight was goor^ than to cure defects wljere it was really 
bad, A lady who at 7‘d could thread a needle with her naked 
eye, complained i\iat nature had debarred her of a privilege: 

‘ My acquaintance are always telling me how charmingly they 
^read and work with glasses, and surely it is very hard that / 
cannot enjoy the same adiantage/ Everybody is not a Ramsden 
to teach optics when, their calling is to sell spectacles. The 
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gainful error is often fostered. The will consents tIjoug;h the 
eyes rebel, and the purchaser submits to see worse for, the 
present, beguiled by the promise that a brilliant f)rdspect wilt 
open before him when he^and jiis spectacles are better acquainted. 
As the glasses will not fit the eyes, the eyes are tortured ihto 
fitting theglassc&^till they |jegairi apart, and only’a ])art, of their 
former power, with ihe consolatory addition ijiat they have been 
forced on a step towards darkness and^decay. A[. Jourdain was 
nut theslast to wear tight shoes because Ins tradesmin asscrteci, 
that the pain was imaginary. 

Those who are ashamed to grow old, and think a badge of 
infirmity a badge of disgrace, lake the other e.xtreme. How they 
see is entirely subordinate to bow they look. 15iit Time leaves 
his footmarks whcre\cr he treads. 'Fiie ocular exertion which 
instinct ])rom])ls betia\s^ at once w^alv ^amhiiion and their 

waning sight. 'I'lieir e\es and ihefi* minds are in slriit keeping, 
for self-conceit is tlie blindest of passions, and while exulting in 
its work Avilhers In its touch c\er\ gaiinnd it attempt^ to weave. 
When the question lies between \ajiit> ami spc( lades, it should 
be easy to decide which of the two is tlie^most valuable possession. 
Prudence induces many to prolong the contest, inced that I he 
years which are snatched fiom the rcigfi of spectacles are so 
much added to the duration of vision. 'J'lu* contrary is the 
truth — if the eyes are* strained. The art which jiresenes them 
from unnatural efibrts husbands their strength. According to 
Dr. Kitchincr*thc majority express a fear that if they once wear 
glasses they will never be able to leave th|p off. There is no 
occasion to speak with doubt; the result is^trUre* As Falstaif 
says of the consumption of hi% purse, ^the disease is incurable,' 
and spectacles 'only linger and linger it out.^ But borrowed 
aid here is better than bankruptcy, and bankruptcy ^is best 
averted by not exhausting common resources before the extra- 
ordinary are called in. A lady, mcyitiened by one of the writers 
on vision, brought her eyes to sufli a state that Iut first pair of 
s]>cctacles were the last on the* optician's . Even the^e are ' 
sometimes useless to the damaged organ, and ai the pernd when 
others are renewing their sight, the victims of vanity and prudence* 
are doomed to ‘ dafkness visible ’ for the rest of their days. 

Nothing is more variable in the constitution of man than the 
age at which near objects first appear cun fused. Dr. Johnson, 
blind in one eye and purblind in the other^ dispeif^ed with a 
glass to the close of his life; and Komain#, unspectarled, read 
small print in his SOlh year. Nature doles out privileges like ^ 
these with a sparing hand. The greater part of mankind require 
assistance by forty-five : yet mosi at this age^rc taken by surprise, 
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and scAdoin at tbc outset suspect the evil. The first symjitoiiis 
^pcifirrins: J)}^candle-li^ht, which is much less efficient than the 
light of day, the dim-ejed man complains to the chandler when 
he ^should g(> to the optician. ITlit \flien repeated changes of 
lamps and candles^ and nuinheiless mancruvres with the wick, 
produce no relief — when he finds that his family arc in a glare 
while he himselfi i& in a mist, he begins to remember that he 
is older than he was, and that there is nothing which time 

* favours less than eyes, lie purchases s])ectacles, and is delighted 
with the acquisition, '^rhe haze is dissipated, and he seems to 
gaze upon a renovated woild. Often, at no long interval, the 
objects recommence to lose their brightness ; a light film is 
spreading itself afresh, and that ho niay brush it away he alter- 
nately rubs his glasses anil his e\es. The operation is unsuc- 
cessful. The dusky fiuo•wh^^•h hangs ’upon the scene is not to 
be treated like a lime-soiled pirtiire. a!ul, warned by past expe- 
rience, hew iminediatcl} tiaces the e\il to its source. lie calls 
again at Mr. Dixie’s and a.sks for spectacles of a higher power; 
the pleasure is renewed aiidnhc disapjioiulinenl follow'S. lie is 
now alarmed at liis visufti* ad\aiiciiig by such rapid stages to the 
realms of darkness, and, as lie is long past the confines of unas- 
sisted nature, he fears to he soon beMinil the reach of art. 

This is an oxtreiiio case of what gcneially happens in a less 
degree. The effect of spectacles diininibhcs with use, and offers 
a temptation to hasten the change f.*'oiii focus to focus till art 
and nature are both run out. A confusion of the letters in 
reading or writing gives warning of the necessity for older 
glasses, and greater reffnement is too costly a luxury for declining 
eyes. The same focus will oftefl serve for several }cars, and 
fortunate is the m«*in who lives to wear the series to the end; 
wherc;is spendthrifts of sight must be prepared to put on their 
last glasses for the last time Jong before iheir e^es are closed 
in death. A comic stOM, b} Dr. Kitchiner, has had its 
paraJlel in tragedy. A lad ext dieted the glasses from his graiid- 
f^ather’s spectacles. looked through the unglazcd 

frames anti exclaimed wil]|^U|lvor, ‘ Merry on me, I have lost 

• iny sight With nervous agit,*itIon he took them off to wijie them 
clean : his handkcrchier came on unresisting air, and now he 
cried with redoubled tcrroi^ ‘ Heavens ! I have lost my feeling 
too.’ It yas well for' him tVat they were his glasses which were 
gone and not his es. 

The point settlecl that spectacles are required, the next con- 
sideration is to choose them with judgment. Dr. Kitchiner 
.ivers tliat many have no idea that it is requisite to choose at all. 
They disinter from tiic buried effects of the last generation a pair 
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c)f familj' spectacles, and the older was the ancestor who wore 
them, and the dimmer were his eyes, the greater they Suppose 
must be* the virtue of the glasses which enabled him to sfie. 

I f the practice be indeed common, spectacles ought to be broken 
over the coffins of theif owners, like the wand of. office on the 
grave of royalty. To begin where grandfathers and grand- 
mothers left off is to.]>ut "JO or 30 years upon the eyes in a short 
six months. The selection should be made* by trials in the shop 
of tha optician, and the lowest potter *takcn which shows the , 
work for which they are intended at the ordinary distance. 1 
divergent rays from an object held closer call for stronger refrac- 
tion to unite them on the retina, and may lead 1o the choice of 
too high a power, or to the adoption of spcclhcles where none arc 
required. By drawing attention to the diminibhed space between 
the book and the e^es, M. Che\allici> an eminent French 
optician, often convinced pcr^cais, *who wV>uld have mounted 
spectacles in haste to repent at leisure, of the serious error they 
were about to coinniit. Vyboe\cr makes a mistake bu}s a master 
instead of a scivant; his ejes will* be tyrannized over by his 
spectacles and be worn out in their service. 

The novice expects the glasses wliicli enable him to read will 
be equally good for an extended view.. He glances from his 
hook down the street, and exclaims that what brightens the page 
darkens the prospecw glass cannot change its form like tlie 
e}c; if it has power enough for a small distance, it will over- 
refract the rfv^’s from a gwater. ' An two men ride of a horse,’ 
says Dogberry, * one must ride behind.’ Forensic spectacles, 
which originated, as the name denote^, in the courts of law, 
iiave the upper circle pared down to a straight line, and the 
counsel, by loweiing his eyes, looks through the glass at his 
brief, and by raising them, looks at his audience over the edge. 
To a by-staiider he appears as if at one» while he saw with half a 
pair of s])cctacles, and at an another with half* an e}e. A 
humourist said that he«alwa}s fdK he was guilty of a liberty in 
looking through glasses at a certain peer ol bis acquaintance, — 
his face was so ugly ; hut the^ fd^lhnsic yattcni was not deviseef 
out of respect to the court, it^ tfalb apprehension fhat the view 
disclosed by those of the ordinary make could takc*dignity from 
the judge, or give it to the jury. The arrangement is most useful 
in securing clear sight at variable distances, and permits the gaze 
to be averted at intervals from thf^ glasS| which adi^ the minor 
comfort of a cool eye to the commanding \idvantage of a cool 
head. Nor is the benefit legs in the study than in court. 
By the adoption of forensic spectacles in reading and writings 
the heated organ gets refreshed in the casual pauses of 
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thouffht^ withouf shifting the machine and interrupting the 
emplo^'ment. 

When not^engaged upon near work the economist of sierht will 
look about him with a free eye; ayd if an impenetrable mist 
should gather .he must have a second pair of spectacles, less 
powerful than theVxxnpanions of his sedentary houss. At present, 
he has only to ascertain tliat both eyes see equally well at a single 
distance, or whetliA* /Sne does not require a different focus from 
•th^ other. If the pa^e is looked at alternately with <?ach, 
any variation in the effect will be immediately perceptible, and 
the two compartments can be fitted with glasses of varying 
power. It IS common, though we are unconscious of it, for the 
eyes to wear unevenly; the left lags behind, and leaves his 
fellow to perform the work. All who use a single glass, and 
always apply it to the saiiie^ side — especially artisans who, like 
watchmakers, pass hours in this position — arc in a particular 
manner exposed to the defect. » The idle eye, enervated and not 
prescrve<l by indolence, is sure to be the worst. McKlerate action 
is essential to the health of every jiart of the brnly ; and the dis* 
location of a limb upon the rack would not be more destructive 
than protracted repose. Both methods are tried upon the e}es, — 
the right is racked with labour, and the lelt is tlepraved with ease. 
A practice, which is uniiersal among those who are compelled to 
employ a single eye at a time, must be. supposed to possess an 
undoubted advantage, or it would seem a simple resource to work 
each by turns. With a want of his usual sagacity, Franklin 
applied the doctrine to the hands. The right, he complained, 
was educated with care; the left was rebuked if it touched a 
needle or a pen, and a cause which he overlooked, that in 
proportion as the neglected sister is bi ought forward the favoured 
is thrown back. The power is not doubled ; it is merely trans- 
ferred, to the sacrifice of grace. The prerogative assigned to the 
right hand is no refinement of civilized life ; the entire race obey 
the instinct, and the reason is founded in the nature of things. 
ITo divide the practice w'ould be to divide the skill ; Franklin 
would have printed with only half his manual dexterity, — the very 
i^ord, if^he Rad attended to iti derivatiote, might have suggested 
the fact, — or^it would have taken him twice as Icng to acquire his 
art. His solitary argument for the innovation is the occasional 
attacks of rheumatism and cramp to which flesh is heir, though 
be again fo'-got that disease Ms no respecter of sides, that it 
cripples right and left ^together, and that it would be hardly worth 
while for the world to grow clumsy to alleviate an occasional and 
Hincertain exception. But the nature which has made the left 
hand the auxiliary of the right has been impartial to the eyes ; 
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and to condemn one to sloth is a violation of *her laws. The 
readiness with which the organs of vision arc habitilated to 
alternate action su^p^ested to John Hunter a singular ided. In 
wounds of the chest, tliejnjured half of the kin^s is often 
hindered from expandfng, which checks the moYoinent of the 
healthy side ; it^d he thoi^ht it a pity we shoiild not learn be- 
times to work either lobe separately, while the other was at rest. 
Except for his high authority, we should bkve supposed the feat 
to b^ impossible ; and, notwithstanding his authority, we believe^ 
it to be inexpedient. To go into training in anticipation of every 
imaginable casualty, howevi^r rare and remote, would make life a 
burden ; and the perplexed scholar, worn out with his lessons, 
might take it into his head not tcj breathe arall. 

Tlie right focus found, it is necessary to ascertain that the 
c.entrc of the glass is directly opposite to Uie centre of the pupil. 
Though the width between tlfeaeycs is* faf from uniform, Mr. 
Cooper remarks that little attention is paid to the circumstance. 
There is not less reason that the frames of spectacles should be 
adajUed to the shape of the face, than that a hat should be fitted 
to the size of the head. 'Hie incbnvniicnce of glasses which are 
not precisely in front of the eyes wifl be quickly felt ; but the 
cause of the inconvenience may remaif^ long undetected. The 
aching sensation is a common consequence of using spectacles 
at first; ami possessed, with this idea the wearer continues 
both figuratively and literally to wink at the fault. The remain- 
ing points pf importance aie soon decided. To see that the 
glass is without a speck or a vein it has only to be held before 
the flame of a candle ; to learn that the, substance is uniform, and 
the shape exact, it suffices to ascertain that m raising the spec- 
tacles from a book towards the eyes none the letters appear 
distorted ; and both the lenses will be known to be of one focus if 
the effect is the same when they are loMked through in kurcessioii 
with the same eye. The best forn^ for the glasses is the com- 
mon double con\ ex fop long sigKt, and the double concave for 
short. Periscopic spectaclesf the contrivance of Dr. Wpllaston, 
show a wider prospect — an advantage^ which can be equally 
gained by a turn of tlis head — atfll show it less perfectly, which 
is a serious evil ihat admits no relief. Of the numberless ottier 
inventions, which arc for ever being thrust before the eyes of the 
public, it is needless to speak. Mr. Adaitis, an optician of the 
last century, and the author of fin excellent trea^se on his art, 
ascribed them to a craving for extensive business. What is new 
is seldom much more than a G^reek name, of which the learned 
look and lofty sound may sometiines impose upon those wlii> 
know nothing but English, and lead them to believe that the 
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term implies a inbltitude of recondite virtues, which it defied the 
povert;]^ oT their mother t<9ngue to express. 

‘Befte:iPto shun the Imit than struggle in the snare/ 
Every^one must feel it an unsatisfaetoiy thnig if he goes to buy 
spectacles, andlia| dust thrown in his eyes by the optician. For 
the rest, pebbles arc dearer than glares without* being better, 
except that the} are.difficult to break and scratch : the mounting 
is a matter of taste, and pot i^f science ; and all that is needed 
bcsttles is heal ill to wear the spectacles, and money to pa^ for 
them — particulars in which it is beyond our powder to afford 
assistance. 

George Ilakewell, a worthy wdio flourished in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, ]iiiblislied a treatise on the * \'anitic of the 
E}e,’ which he composed for the comfort of a * gentlewoman be- 
reaved of her sight;' but howc\erj]''ep may have been his convic- 
tion of the vanitv of the gcnllewoiiinn’s eyes, we question if he 
would have been willing to lose his own, or. having lost them, 
would have found his * moral ine<lecine' an adequate remedy for 
the ‘ mortifying mischief.* AlLwhoaie not of Mr. llakewell’s 
stoical school should Jake caie of their sight while they have it, 
and be cautious of throwing their capital away in the desire to 
obtain an exorbitant interest. The organs of vision are affected 
by constitution and habit ; and until every man is cast in the same 
mental and jilnsical mould it is ^ain to attempl to lay down 
general rules. Pei sons, whose business Jies w'itli morbid eyes, 
arc apt to consider the world an aviary i/f owls, and put a 
prohibition upon practices which millions pursue without injury 
to their sight aiid to the groat advantage of everlhing else. 
Fonteiielle was tohl that co flee was a slow’ poison. ‘Very slow, 
indeed,' Le replied, for it has been eighty years in killing me.’ 
The prudent {>lan is to pay; attention to sensations, and not neglect, 
their warning in the 'inin hope that it may be neglcrted with im- 
punity. Pepy s returned from t^e play, liis eyes ‘ mighty bad,’ 
and recorded that it taught him M>y\a manifest experiment’ that 
the candles of the theatre made them soic; |jut his passion ‘to 
gaze on the f^ir who caused his care ' still brought him back to 
gaf^e on 'die light which hurt his sight, and there — when he was 
cx])ccting total blindness, which was almost, he said, the same as 
to see himself step int(, the grave — he sat a suffering spectator, 

^ unable to^coiieeul his iiaiii : 

And winked aiid looked, winked and looked, 

Winked and looked, and winked again. 

@\’erwrougbt eyes are often tasked from better motives, and more 
urgent needs, but often also from want of knowledge and thought,— 
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fnmi ijrnorance that excessive fatiofue, unlike the ti auditory pic- 
tures (>/ vision, sets its stamp in the substance of the orgfan^ With 
a vizard civer his face, and two tubes projectingr •frfini his eyes to 
defend them from tj^e light, Pej)ys — looking more a monster 
than a man — was obliged, that he ini^ht fiirtlier deejteii the 
shade, to resign his acci^toincMl seat in front m the window, and 
take up his position on the other side of die table. lie relates 
the change with strange satisfactioi^, and repiices that now * the 
fir(?in winter will not trouble his backT’ I'his ivas cold contort. 
If bis calamity ha<l permitted it, he might have had a screen at 
his back, instead of on his face, and been neither troubled by fire 
nor light. He was reasoning, however, after the event, and w’as 
right to console himself the best ho could; but those who have 
still the issue in tln^irown linndsmay be confident that the present 
advantage of squanch'ring si^ht i^b alv>fit^thc same, com]>arcd to 
the futuie loss, as the advanlaje to TVjns of losing the use of his 
eyes that he might shift his chaTr lioni the health. 


Art. Ill — Dr* Johnson; his Itc/ir/ions Life and his Death. 
By the author of ‘ Doctor Tlookwell/ ‘ 'PIjc Primitive Church 
in its Episcojiac*,’ *Slc. S\o., p]>. ,V28. 1850. 

A MON(iST the audacities of book-makin£i: we remember 
nolltiug so bolif as * Doctor Hookw^dl.’ The religious 
and literary world do not need to be reminded that the 
vicarage of Leeds is worthilv filled' bv Dr.^VV^alter Farquhar 
Hook, well-known for his various theological publications, and 
for the higher merit of an intelligent and indefatigable discharge 
of his pastoral duties. This eminent divine, thp author of 
' Doctor Hook well’ has made the hofo of a three volumed novels, 
with no other veil than the liable added to his name, but • 
prefixing his initials — W. F.— and sulijoining in full letters his 
descri]ition as Vicar of Leeds. This strange indelicacy of bripg-^ 
ing forward a living c lerg^maii ^as tlu« hero of a work of fiction 
becomes practically less offensive from the extreme al^urdity, and 
insipidity of tBe pcrfonnaiu e. It is foreign to our prespiit pufposo 
to inquire whether there are any doctrines attributed to Doctor 
HookwelliXi^i Dr. Hook need Misclaiyi, though we can have no 
doubt both his modesty and good taste iiyist benffended by the 
very gross and clumsy panegyrics prono\inced on his shadow. But 
what concerns us on this orcasion is that the iiiode in which 
that work was concocted is evidently repeated in this new onft — 
namely, that the author being in tlie Jiabit of keeping a c’om- 
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mon-place lK)ok, tftok on the former occasion Dr. Hook, and now 
takes Dr.* Johnson as the text on which he may spin out into a 
bulky publication all the scattered and frequently worthless scraps 
of his dcsultor^ readings ; — secondly, ^hat ^this is done by one 
who, extensive as is his common-placinp may be, seems incredibly 
igfnorant or neg^ligc^t of matters that e\jBr\body else knows;— 
"thirdly, that he has entirely and, as it seems, intentionally misre- 
presented a leading ^ind important circumstance of that which 
fgriqjs the professed object* oi £lis work. 

Of his expertness in the noble art of tumefaction our readers 
will sec, that — to avoid life same errof— our examples must be 
sparing. The Chapter headed 

* Ills Suporstition * 

is a collection of anecdotes concerning superstitions, and belief in 
witches, fairies, ghosts.i&d in*' Thp Ancient Greeks and Romans* 
— 'Alexander the Groat* — ' Pljny ' — ‘the Haunted House at 
Athens* — 'the P, et Prudentius’ — ‘ Sir M. Hale ' — ‘ Dr. Cotton 
Mather of Massacliusets ’ — ' a waffgoncr in the county of Salop * 
— ‘a second waggoner in Shropshire’ — ‘a Lady in the Issle of 
Mull ’ — ‘ Mrs. Pailister ’ — ‘ a 'Manx ser\nut maid and a liaie ’ — 
other 'Manx enthusiasts,* &,c., Scv. And having spent ten pages 
in these heterogeneous, and most of them ludicrously trivial 
stories, he at length rein embers Dr. .Johnson — 

'But let IIS come to aliat may be called Dr. JiiIiiisoii’n superstitious.’ 
And after another dozen pages of siiirllar rambling — barely 
rational — he winds up the whole chapter of ‘ Johnson Super- 
with— 

' Johnson was not supeiNtitious ; 

W'hich is very like the*' celebrated chapter of Horrebow’s Iceland, 
which he mjght have found in Boswell — 

‘ CHAPTER LVXII. CoNCRRNINCr Sv\Kk9. 

' There arc no snakes to met with on the island' 

So also, because Dr. Johnson wro.c a iew epitaphs — none of 
"^tliem very remarkable, but all full of grave and dignified feeling 
— we have a chapter <if * 

. * ^ ^ Epitaphs x' 

in which, after slightly nientioning four or five of Johnson's, our 
author says, 

' Perhaps in iHi one cfepartnient of writing has the varied talent of 
mankind been more displajiLed than in the WTiting of epitaphs. Some 
inscriptions are of a witty, or serio-ci niic nature ; some laudatory of 
thread, at tlie expense of the characters of the living; some enig- 
matical; some expressing lamentations in true poetry. We find 
* specimens 
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specimens of these sorts largely abounding in GrecSan and Homan, as 
well as in English literature. Let a few examples, from modern 
sources, be given.* — p. 439. . y * 

And then he proceeds to ^cop)’ out of his comimn-place book 
some couple of dozen Epitaphs, of which the twe^ or three that 
were worth copying even into a scrap-book, t/ce to be found in 
every collection, and hardly one of tlie rest would deserve admis- 
sion into any. What do our readers thiflk*of the following as 
illustrations of the ltdigious life and dedth of Doctor Johnson^— ^ 
^ Reputed to be inscribed on a tombstone in the churchyard of Llan- 
dinabo, in Herefordshire: — * 

Temphim^ Helium^ Spelunca, 
l)e Terra in Area. * 

Header ! you must at once be given the meaning of tljis, for probably 
you would rack your brains in vain. 11 credit is : — 

Cjjra(*n-w*tR-DKN 

OF Ll ANO-#^-A-BO.* — p. 443. 

Or of this : • 

‘ Here lies I, at the Churcii door: 

Here lies I, because I’s poor ! 

1'he farther you go, the*n?ore yoa pay : 

Here lies J, us warm as tliey^!’ — j). 441. 

Or of his quoting as an epitaph six out of eighteen lines of a 
doggerel libel which^pp^ared in the periodicals of the day (1747;, 
against (which our author docs not seem to have suspected) the 
celebrated Yic^'Adiniiid Lestock? 

By a similar process, whenever Johnson, or anyone else, happens 
in Boswell’s great repository of table,- talk to mention any fiaiBQ 
that our author can find, cither in his own common-place book 
or the Biographical Dictionaries, lie seldopi fails to favour us 
with a digression, shorter or longer, concerning not only the person 
thus named, but any other persons that^he can hook wed or ill into 
the same category. For vinstance, Johnson saw Dr. Blacklock 
— the blind poet^twiee in his life, at two breakfasts: on the first 
occasion, Johnson says, with«a warmth accounted for by- Black- 
lock s misfortune, * Dear Dr. Blacklock* 1 am glad to see you? 
This casual expression of John.K<Tn’s sympathy alfd civility our 
author exaggerates into — * 

^ Dr. Johnson showed much friendship to the blind poet and divine ;* 
and then runs off into six page^ about^ btind poets, in which he 
takes occasion to inform the wofid that M^lon alspi was a blind 
poet, and that a certain Dr. Lucas was ^ blind divine# And he 
further, on Lucas’s authority, acquaints us that 
^ Homer, Appius, Cn. Aulldius, Didymiis, Walkiip, P^e Jean 
TAveugle, &c., all of them emiqpnt for their service and usefulness ’ 
were as blind as Lucas. — ^p. 268. , But 
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But let It not be supposed that Le always makes these dixies- 
sions wiAiout due apology and justification For instance, when 
nicntioiiiii^T t^^vcunous fact that Di Johnson had a mother, he 
takes occasioi^o say that other peo]>le also ha\e had motheis and 
even fiitheis, apd ha\e lound them 'veiy useful helps, particularly 
to then fii st stepson life — , 

‘Here we mmf ht ptrnntUd pio&tqtous hold request'’^ — to 
ob«;erve the rzstfithn^s paitntal ctlucatiott How iiiim cliilcJrcii, 
Jiei^re escaping fiotn the fiiiisiriv, ha\c kaiiud U^<«oiis oPMitue from 
a mother oi a iathei, tint ha\t nc\(i bicn foigottcii ’’ — p 11. 

And then he goes on to eniiinc i ite sc n i'll distinguished persons 
who ‘ like Johnson,’ \\ c*i ( iiiulci ohlig itioiis to then mothers — for 
instance, Adam Cliiki iiid Loid Bmoii — 

— * hut ol dll maternal pittciiis the iiiothci of St Augustin ranks the 
fust’— p 11 

though if oui author kiows in* nioie of Siint Alonica than he 
evidciitlv docs ol pool Mis Bvimi his pr use oi a matei nal patfcin 
IS not \\ortli«iniKh He luitlui thinks it ncc(ss*ii\ to quote the 
vc‘r^ jiissage in whicli the ^ liii Jloht tt Cmr does not hc^sitate 
to confess tint ‘he w'ls niurli indihlcd to Ins moihfr and 
t\en ‘felt the i oss oi his i viiii k * (p 11 ) I he capitals 'iie 
in the oiiginal, iiid iiink \c m picipc]l> the singulnit> and iin- 
poiimcc of thc^ iicts the \ lefei to ^ 

These inty sj)c ( line ns uiui»t sufTuc to c \p1 nii our fust ob 
jectioii ii'iinth, tint rohiison s n line is in id c? the peg on which 
to hang up — oi i lUu i the line on win h to hnig out — much 
hukniecl sc utiiiient ilit> iiicl sonic hoiiowcd Ic lining, with ui 
awful and o\et] owciing (piintit> of tw idrllc ind iigiiiuolc 

Oui sc coihI, tliough not ijipi viiig so c \tc nsi\ eU is as leg'll ds 
any leliaiice on tin coinjiilci s 111111)111) still more sciious 
To be gi 11^ with his 'll! icliionisms He c ills Addison ‘the ton- 
tfmjiOJan/ oi Johnson’ t is tun tlle^ wcie ili\c togethex foi a 
few Aeirs So wcic Will iin IJI. inch Groigc 11 foi a longei 
peiiod but who cici thought •of illin Mhc in c oiiteinporaiies ^ 
,He thinks 

‘ piohihly tlia^t cAccllciit iupd^iii Inc 11 inihlci , on c ipital punish- 
luants, W4IS written with tin fate of j)oii DocUl in his iitw ’ — p. 188 . 
TIic Kaiiiblci teimiiiiUd eaiU 111 I 7‘>2 Dodd's misfortune was 
in 1777 , just iqiiiitci of \ rcntiiM Klci 

He ccnsuies the fulsome fnlotjq^ ol Pope s dedication of 
Parnell’s i^cveins to, land Oxford, although it was duiing Ins 
loiddnp^s descent fioii* the height of j oliiical powcu’ (p 2 o 9 ) 
Loid OxiiMcls fall as e\eiv boiJy but this wiitci knows, was 111 
ir 714 , and Popes teises about the most feeling and elegant tint 
he c%er wrote, weie in 172 ) 

He 
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He talks too of ‘ Prynne the regicide^ It seems 

strange that one who seems to have books about him sfioulcl not 
have known that the wayward Pr^ime, after his ySarly opposi- 
tion to, and sufferings frofi, the Court, had, be^ro the King’s 
trial, become almost if^not quite a royalist. • • 

These, and twenty oilers of the like, thougli very strans:e in a 
gentleman who ascends so high a chair of instruction, might be 
passed over as mere proofs of a bad memory* but here is a deli- 
berifte, complicated, and yet flagrant bliftuler, which so astoun(,1ccl 
us that it is not witliout some degree of lingering hesitation that 
we believe our own eyes while we copy it. Every one at all 
acquainted with either the history of Johnson, or the history 
of England, is acquainted with Mr. Windham, the friend of 
Burke, of Fox, oi Pitt, and of Grenville — a distinguished states- 
man in an age of statesmen — an elo.quept orator in the midst of 
the greatest orators the Briiislf senate can boast — a man in all 
respects among the most ^cnisph^uous of his day. Well ! Mr. 
Windham we all know, amongst his many dislinctions, had that 
of Johnson’s friendship, and of having eminently deserved it. To 
him Jolins(m when d\ing gave with^ own hand a copy of the 
New Testament, uith this affecting allocufion — * Extremum hoc 
munvs morientis haheto ; and to Mr. •Windham’s generosity he 
bequeathed a kind of guardianshi||> over the welfare of his poor 
servant Francis. Cfi\ this the author remarks — 

‘Thus wa.s Joiiiisoii faitiiful to the last to the poor and frieiidles.s, and 
Mr. Windhaitii no Ic'-s declared by his A\illiijg compliance his own 
acknowledged manliness of iiiiiid.’ * — }). 

'J’o which he subjoins the following iicno : — - 

‘ • Fur example of this, seeMr. Wiiidliaiii’s published speeches in Par- 
liament, drlirered in the llonsc Ctinahs,^' (Coiunions,) under the 
disguised $ia me of (tunidaJuu a1 h*asf so was it in Dx. Johnson’s* 
days. Windham w'as one of the mo.st eloquent of that re*»pcetable 
body of patriots that leagued together* ai^aiiist Sir E. Walpole; who, 
while almost all the men of wii and genius opposed him, is said to have 
paiil ill vain above fifty tliou^aiid pounds to palrrv .scribblers yi 
his defence.’ — ib. « . 

And then he proceeds to extrciet some anecdotes of lliis I^r. Wi^d- 
ham-Gumdahm* from the ‘ JMeuioirs of his inti male friend, Mr. • 
Wiiherforce.’ Our youngest readers jiar^ake our astonishinciit ! 
The author, they see, imagined that Buike's, Johnson’s, and 
Wilbcrforce’s friend Mr. Wmdfiam, who fjied in d811, was no 
other than Sir William Wyndliam. the friend of Pope, Swift, and 
Bolingbroke, who died in I7d0 — and that Mr. Windham’s 
speeches in the Times and the Morning Post were tlie same tffht 
had been published sixty years.before in the Gentleman’s Magazine 

as 
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as the prations (if Chimdahm, in the House of Clinahs^ in the 
parliament of Lilliput ! ! ! 

We invitc\^r readers to think over what a mass and compli- 
cation of biunSers and ignorance of E>ngli^h politics and literature 
these* paragraphs^reveal, and what we are to think of the sagacity 
and reading of an author who iiiiagipes that the Tory baronet 
of Queen Anne's rei|gn was the Whig statesman of George the 
Third’s. * ^ ^ 

* ^«\ll these blunders are, however, so obvious, and of coufse so 
innocuous, that we should not have thought them nor the volume 
which enshrines them worth our particular notice, but for a 
gross, and we fear an intentional, misrepresentation of an im- 
portant point in what is avo\ied to be the chief topic of the re- 
verend author’s work — the religious feelings of Dr. Johnson. 

The writer, with his systematic see-saw of quotations, can be 
wholly consistent on no subject : but he generally does Dr. 
Johnson the justice of representing him as a stedfast, devout, and 
affectionate ihember of the Church of England : — it ould seem 
that this was what he mainly desired to inculcate; and, by closely 
following Boswell, he sub«‘tantiall\ adheres to that text, till at 
the last moment he is pleased to revne a couple oi sill^ sectarian 
fables — to the effect that Dr. Johnson in his dying moments, though 
attended by two near and dear friends, clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church, endeavouieJ to ohtair. more religious comfort 
from two other persons, one, a JMr. Latrobc, a dissenter, and the 
other one, M^. ’^^nstanley, a clergyman who seems vo have heen 
thought oi for '^ome peculiarity in his opinions different from those 
of Johnson's own religious attendants. Both these stories, be- 
sides being m themselves flagrantly absurd, were completely re- 
futed by Mr. Croker in his edition of Boswell, and by ourselves 
in our review of Hannah More's Letters ( Q I{ev.^o\. hi. p. 431 ; ; 
but when, after having becii thus demolished, tliey are brought 
forth again — and one ot tlienvwith an additional falsehood — by 
an author who professes to be af once a strenuous churchman and 
^ sincere admirer of Dr. Johii:ion’s religious feelings, it becomes 
a duty to rej^at the demal an^jL^^pose ovei^gain the impostuie. 
d We need not again ^nter into the details of these pious frauds, 
hut as regards this reproduction of them, we 'must observe, in 
the first place, that t^is writer — aliei professing (]>. vii.) that he 
will adopt ‘no Johmoniana* nor any less authentic work than 
Boswell’s, atid that« only (he adds) in Croker’s last edition (the 
single volume 8vo.) — reproduces these two * anecdotes* without a 
^int that they are, in the volume In, professes to follow, denounced as 
certainly and manifestly untrue. This is not merely a suppressio 
veri — it is a suggeslio fghi — as if Boswell and Croker had taken 
the^saiqe view of these stories that he does; Boswell not having 
• * ^ ^beamt 
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dreamt of them, and Croker having exposed ibid stigmatized 
them ; but he does worse — much worse. The very fabricators 
of the first story were forced to confess its failure. authority 

for the second was an anonyiitpus extract of an anoQ^ous letter, 
found by Hannah More's executors amongst ite,mas& of • her 
papers, and by them publi^ed — ^injudiciously ana unwarrantably 
— in her correspondence, but without any pretence that she bad 
any concern whatsoever with the paper, nor sfhy proof that she 
beliet'ftd or had even ever seen it. In slidrt, Hannah More, ev^ . 
on her sapient editor's own showing, had no more to do with 
any |K)rtioo of the affair than the Queen of Sheba. But then 
comes our present author — a professed admirer of Dr. Johnson 
— ^who, with all the facts before his eyes, and seeing that 
the original fable is untenable, boldly discards all minor ma- 
chinery — and at once attributes the sgioi\ytnous letter to Hannah 
More's own pen — ^ Hannah aIoN 4elh its’ *(p. 497) ; and then 
repeats the whole Winstanley stofy, as * told to Hannah More' 
by the original authority, and h// her again related (p. 498). 
This extravagant misrepresentation is made with so much detail, 
and the authority of Hannah More is produced and reproduced 
with so much confidence, that it is ditficuft to attribute it to 
mere blundering — and what renders aU this more curious is, 
that the writer adds a note which, to an ordinary reader, would 
look like an authentfcalion of the suiry, staling that he himself 
is the great grandson of this very Mr. Winstanley, the hero of 
the ‘ anecdote.’ WhetheV this circuiii stance had such an effect on 
the author's amour propre as to blind him to the inconsistencies 
of the story and to the bad faith oi tl e c\ idni^'e on which he 
supports it, we do not presume to say. ^^^e r-jn only lay the 
facts before the public. (i 

Our readers no doubt would be glad to know who ^he writer 
is who has contrived to distinguish iiiifiself by such stupendous 
blunders. He is certainly a curiosity, and quite as worthy of 
individual exhibition as any auibch- in Madame I'ussaud's Temple 
of Fame. As he has chosen*to weai a mask — or at Icastfa balfr^ 
mask — like a king ||| a masquev^^le wh« fancies that every one 
must recognise linn, wc will not undertake to name l^ni po^- 
ti\ely, but we think that we may venture to look for some traces 
of his identity in 'Doctor HookwelL’ hero en second of 

that work is a certain Meterend Itegbiald Armitagc, a young 
clergyman of great learning, talents, and acqnnplibbinent;-— 

A young man of considerable parts, but df a reserved and hashfid 
demeanour. Those who knew liiin intimately, loved him as their ot(fQ 
souls. His charity knew no bounds, and thus he vioii the hearts of the 
poor, while his name and station entroduced Ipm into the best society. 

^ VOL. LXXXVIl. so. GLXXIII. F ^ [With] 
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[With] his naidral sweetness of disposition and his freedom from 
uarrowiAss of feeling, it cannot be said that lie belonged to siii\ paity 
or faction iiv Uie Church, for he woiked alone in his own hfflc vine- 
yard, His qo^t, earnest, sincere style, like the speaking of Sir Stinmel 

jBoniilly, was imt only acceptable but ch/UtrUmy 

kinder sdiil^said his poorer neighbours] never breathed life; and 
what a power of learning and goodness that gating *man takes to his 
share /* — Dr, JSookwelly vol. i. pp. 22, 88. 

As we see that the ^hief character of the novel aflTects to be 
*ar*portrait from the lifcj and is so near an appioach to the 
real name, we are led to a suspicion that the second chniacter 
may be similarly adumbrated, and that this same Reverend 
Reginald Ai'mitage may be intended to indicate as the kind- 
hearted, learned, liberal, eloquent, and, above all, rcscivcd and 
bashful author of Dr, Ilooktccll — ti Reverend Robert Aimitage, 
who we see in the ^^'Icig} id rectoi oi Much Wcniock in 
Shropshire. 

Such an extravagance (if jianegtiic seems at fiist sight to nogatite 
the possibility of us beintr publtshed b\ a modest and letinnsr country 
clergyman as his own porn ait. but, on the other hand, the In pothesis 
receives a stiong conhrinatton fioin a more recent and \eiy curious 
circumstance. The same * author ot Dr. Hook well* has lately 
published a volume on The Primitive Church in its Episcopacy, 
of the body of which woik we do not \entui'> to gi\e any deiaileil 
opinion, for we must confess that, not expeclins: to 6n(l him 
better acquainted with lirnatius and PoUc.np than he is with 
Rcgicid* Prynne and Guindahin oi the Cliiuibs, we ha\p not 
cut open the Iea\es, but in the hasty glrince we lja\e taken 
of it it s(*ems to*js to be, like ‘ Dr. llookwell * and ' The Lile of 
Johnson,’ a fan ago ol confused and contraduioiy excel pts from 
the most opposite sources. VVe see quoted with, it seems, equal 
satisfaction, Hoadly and Beieiidge Gladstone and Mac ^cil, 
Venn and Newmfii, Jlampden and Puse\ — in slioit, cvctj- 
body from every side — with a sort of universal complaisance 
only to be accounted for by Lou.s Blanc's explanation of La- 
^narline’s generai panegyrics — that he flatteis everybody in 
hopes that swerybody may fl«Ucr iiiin Hut the Reverend R. 
Armita^’s brave thirst of praise is too stiong to wait for the 
slow returns of liteiary grbtnude, .incl he accordinglv produces 
from 'his own liltL^ vincjaul,* a diauglit of eulogy inoie 
luscious, and evidently more irUoxicating, than he could hope to 
receive from ‘'any olL’Vr, however iriendly, hand. To his ‘ Essay 
on the Primitive Churkfh * he has added eight supplemental pages 
what will our readers guess? — of newspajier puffa on Dr, 
Hoohcell, We must find room for a few specimens of these 
curiosities of literature. Heretofore we have had to lament that 

* booksellers 
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booksellers and publishers have recourse to thetfh arts ; this, we 
bc^lie^e, is the first time when an author has ainal^amatM^such 
unworthy trash with bis own work — a work, too, eiwao grave a 
subject as the ‘ Primitive Clijfrch — / 

‘ Birmingham Advertiser, — I'lie pages of Dr, H^hpoeU have* met 
witli the public approval of Sir Robert Peel.* — Primitive Churchy 
p. 277. 

Amidst Sir Robert Peel’s various yjanegyrics on Free Traders, 
that (Ai this extensive fiec trader in literatuic has escaped us. • 

‘ Morning Post. — B/ninentlg pleasing in siyle^ instinct with a full 
and observant lo\ e of nature, character in its various liunian bliades, 
as wcdl as in its leligious varieties, the authof treats with a rcaiiy 
and iiiasciiline perception.' — ih, p. 277. 

‘ Chester Courunt, Oct, 4. — We shall coiisiilcr it a public duty to 
extract portions of ih\*% %'prg superior pfodi^ctioji. Such a uork has 
not, we tliink, ap[)care(l for some "tbiie past on *so sfining a subject. 
Thousands^ wo aic convinced, will read Dr. Ilnohwdl^ and benefit 
thereby; it will disarm many of the inimirs of the Churcii, and lender 
others stronger and firmer in her defence, lliioiigh the noble smtiments. 
Authorities, and truths scattered tliitiugli these splendid volumes* — 
ih. p. 279. . • • . 

‘ Cumberland Pachet^ October, — TIih work is cxidcntly from the 
j)en of a most acute observer^ a sinrere, 7(silbiis, and powi'iful advocate 
of the Cluircli, diid in all that belongs to an inUUigeui mind^ a dis^ 
tingiushed ornanimt' ib. p. 279. 

‘ Oxford British Qunn. It was said tliat I ord John Manners, 
or Mr. M. MVIucs, M.l*., fiad w lit ten it ; but some spoke of a rural 
cleigymatiy walking u ith IVordswotth as hh daily fompanion. 
Dr. Jelf says it is Just tlio book for the figc, eiudtte and ilotjuent^ 
lacking qimiiitncss and nrchaisiu of c\prc*ssion. It is ummcIIous how 
every anecdote of Dr. Hook well lias i cached (Kfoid, and the new' 
novel about him is devoured with absolute infliusta *nt.* tb. 280. 

‘ Or ford Biifish Queen.— Of tJjis sea«tf3tuihlc and cxcetleiit work 
OUT praise must be vn*/uahjied. Jts princijdes .irc put foruanl in a 
spirit of firiiiiicss, modercy^on, and oanclour, and in hucli language as 
may, withovd a semblante oj fatUry^ be teiiiied argumentative, elo- 
quent, and affectionate.* — \b. p. d&'i * «« 

^ Bath Jleialdy July 1. — All the wot Id to ha vg been reading 
the new work entitled Z>r. HooJtwell; and we hear that it^s likejy 
to meet with a great demand from Amerjea. Tlie aiithbr is so faski~ 
noting a writer as to have met the warmest welcome from the fashion- 
able world of the metropolis as well as the vlite^ot the provinces. Tlie 
W'ork will doubfless continue to be raad by fhoiisaiids, ayd seems espe- 
cially to be ailapted for the perusal of the tountry gentlemen of 
England.’ — ib, 280. 

^ Salopian Journal. — The new*novel of Dr. HookiveH is a vvo^ 
of extraordinary genius. The author is not known, hut as Dr, Johnson 
said of Pope^ he inust soon be deierre. The f(p,lcnted and zealous party 

F 2 • . ^ in 
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in the House of Commons, called Toung England, take this as their 
text-b^E.’ — ib, p. 281. 

< LtverpcHd^aiL^'lX is impossible to do anything like fair justice 
to the consumMte ability of this work jn the columns of a newspaper, 
for it.certainly is^he most useful and extraordinary production of the 
AGE, and if everwe envied temper and talent in ai^ one, it is in the 
eloquent and erudite author of Dr. HoohoelL With the aigumcnta- 
tive power of a G^iditone, the eloquence and fervour of a M‘Neil, 
the soundness and safety, of s Gresley, and the captivating, but far 
*f];(pm wholesome, maimer of a Biilwer, this work comes forth to shame 
the frivolous and fashionable, and to eclipse in interest and power the 
best works of the present day. PerbOns who do not read it will soon 
find themselves in an isolated position/ — ib. p. 278. &c. &c. &c. 

Notwithstandins: the industry with which these paragraphs 
were scattered through the press of distant localities, and the art 
with which the book uas* recoin mended to different classes of pur- 
chasers. like a quack medicine t^at is to cure all complaints, or 
a quack sauce that is to suit every taste — notwithstanding, we 
say, this su[ierHcial diversity, it is evident — at least if we have 
any skill in distinguishing st^le or phraseology — that they are all 
from the same ham^, and «^ve add, with ajmost equal confidence, 
that of the bashful author himself ! — Surely there is only 
one author alive who. fli such blunders as we have specially 
noted, could add that of quoting Samuel Johnson as predicting 
the celebrity of Pope! Rut even li some other hand had 
been hired to make these daubs, there, is still no escape from 
the conciUbive fact, that by thus collecting and* republishing 
(under his own pagination) all this obsolete and nauseous trash 
— whether Anhitagc be 'a pseudon^me or his real name — 
whether he be a beau ideal of a modest parish priest, or the 
bashful rector of iVTuch Wenlock in bis own proper person — 
* the author of Dr. Ibxik^ ^'1 * has adopted and incurred the 
responsibility — ^ ac ridicule — and, let us add, the discredit of 
endeavouring to palm off a very trite a^d deceptive species of 
book-manufacture by a most original and impudent system of 
^puffing. 

We are sGrry to liavc had to inrkc such an exposure of a 
whf». ap^rt from the morbid exress of vanity which has evi- 
dently led him into this screoo, may be, for aught we know, 
worthy and amialde. HU exposure howc cr is on his own head. 
He has ostentatiously and pc^'tinariously forced his ignorance, 
conceit, and effrontevy on public notice — and our part has been 
little more than to Vbcord, in bis own words, the manner in 
jiphich he has done so. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Valentine^ 8 Day at the Post Office. — Household 
JVordsy a Weekly Journal conducted by Charles Dickens. 
No. 1. 1850. Y 

2. Return of the NuvfAer df Letters parsed thnAgh the London 

General and London District Post Office sincotRe ReducAon of 
Postage on 0th December^ 1839; the Gross and Net Revenue 
arising from the Post Office Department^^nff of Money Orders 
issyed and paid. Ordered bj the House of Commons to be 
printed, oth June, 1849. •. • 

3. Copies of any Repoiis ovMinvies addressed to the Postmaster- 
General^ showing, as regards England and Wales, — The 
Results of the Measures recently adopted far the Reduction of 
Sunday Labour in the Post Office ; %id. The anticipated Effects 
of the Total Abolition of such Labour. .Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, S^h MarMi, 4850. 

4. Tloo Letters on the late Post ^ Office Agitation. By Charles 
John Vaughan, D.D., Head JVlaster of Harrow School, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1850>! 

XJ ER Majesty's Postmaster-Cjcncfal is the Commandcr-in« 
Chief of an army of great magnitude?, quartered not only 
over the whole surface of the United. Kingdom, and in almost 
every portion of the British Empire, but also at many Foreign 
Ports. His Sccretal-ies form his Staff ; his Surveyors are Com- 
manders of Districts, to whom Postmasters report, and from 
whom in innst cases tlfey receive their orders. The General 
Post-Office in London — his Head-Quarters — i.s composed of a 
force of 2903 persons, divided into I’vo Departments, each of 
which, without further flourish of trumpets, shall now rapidly 
pass in Review before our readers. 

The Inland and Foreign DEPAitiMj‘:Ni, commonly* called the 
General Post. 

'J'he daily labour of "this officers composed of two very violent 
convulsions, — namely, the mc/rning delivery and evening despatch 
and two comparatively sligtit aguish shivers, caused by a tiny 
arrival and departure of letters by^lhe day mails. • 

Throughout 4he department, at ^ any period between th^sc . 
paroxysms, there reigns a silence and solitude similar to that which, 
during the hours of divine servict*, so creditably distinguishes the 
streets of Edinburgh on the SaBbnth day. ^ Ti'he stranger, as he 
paces from one large hall to another, save the ticking of the 
great clock, hears nothing but* his own footsteps ; and with the 
exception now and then of a dark-coated clerk popping out of dhe 
door into another, of a bright rjed postman occasionally passing like 

* a meteor 
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a meteor across*the floor, and of a few other over-tired men in 
scarlet uniform sittings and lyin^ fast asleep in various attitudes, 
like certain mirsons in the galleries of ' another place/ no human 
beings is to Ote seen. While ther^/bre this well-regulated and 
well*- worked /^blic department is enjo^ina: its siesta, we will 
endeavour to oimr to oui readers a ro^ gh ouilino of the scene of 
its operations. 

When the presetit*London Post-Office was completely finished 
• ii\^1829, it was found, sifter* all, to be barely lar^rc enough Air its 
business; — and accordingly its first effort to obtain additional 
accommodation was, in I8*H, to construct upon iron canti-levers 
a grallery halfway between the floor and the roof of one- half of 
the ^reat sorting: e'hamber, which was oritrinally, as indeed it still 
is, a vast lofty double hall 1U9 feet long:, 80 iect 6 inches broad, 
and 28 feet hisrh. In *1^36, to obtain further accommodation, it 
was determined to eject the scl*retary from the buildins:, and to 
appropriate his very handsome* suite of apartments therein to the 
uses of the cffice. 

Soon after our Parliament adopted Mr. Rowland Hill’s bold 
proposal of the penny po^t,^ the brick and mortar boot, which 
had always been too light, w'as found to pinch so intolerably, 
that %'ariou8 expedients, lone after another, were resorted to: and 
it was fit St of all determined to construct, oier the double hall 
we have just described, another set orwsuite of the same dimen- 
sions, which, instead of resting on the ceilings of the old ones, 
were to be suspended from a strong arched iron girder roof by 
iron rods. In effecting however this ingenious operation the in- 
evitable result J;^as been* that the principal hall on the ground 
floor has been deprived of it« sky-light*^, and to the serious incon- 
venience of the poor fellows who woik in it, and we must add to 
the discredit of the country, this important portion of the London, 
and consequently of the largest poNi-oflice in the world, is now 
lighted almost entirely during the whole sunshine, even of 
summer^ by stinking gas! T&en^ even the increased aceom- 
.^odati/in thus obtained not fully meeting the requirements of the 
new system, a small hohow qij^adraiigle, built for lighting another 
Portion ^f the establishment was on the ground floor converted 
into a little 'office; and finally, these efforts n(l>r affording suffi- 
cnent room, the money-onler office, president, clerks, window- 
men. ledgers, document^, papers and ail, were ordered to swarm 
or emigrate f.*om tliQ.posi-offic^ into an immense hive or building 
purposely constructed jp receive them. 

By these patchivork arrangoiients the office is at jiresent 
fififficiently large for its duties, for the performance of which great 
facility has been derived by the construction at each end of the 
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large double halls on both floors of a very ingenious contrivance, 
suggested by Mr Bokenhain, called * the lifting machine.’ * Within 
a set of iron bars about 3 inches asunder, and aUogether *about 
10 feel broad, reaching vertically from the floor of Uie lower halls 
to those suspended abov^ thcin^ there arc in strat^ series of jilat-^ 
forms 9 feet 6 inches broad by 4 feet deep, resemliling the cages 
in which wild beasts at ('ountry fairs are usually confliied, which, 
by the irresistible power of a steam-engine, Sira made on one side 
to rise *28 feet from the lower to the ifpper halls, and then, passing 
through a slit in the wall^ to descend in like manner on the ot&r 
side: the whole thus eireultiting like the buckets of a dredging- 
machine. By this contrivance sorters and letter-carriers, accom- 
panied by their baskets nnrl bags, instead ofhavitig to toil up and 
down a steep staircase, arc quickly and most conveniently trans- 
ferred from one sel of halls to the other. • 

The floors of both stories arb divided *int6 long double desks, 
separated by ])assnges between eaoli set, averaging about five feet 
in breadth — each great chamber being overlooked by^t wo elevated 
platforms for the * Inspectors,’ who, just as the Persians worship 
the sun, regulate the whole of their movements by the expressive 
but ever-varung features of the hall's Imge round-faced clock. 

At a few minutes before 5 P.M the \;^ho]c force of the inland 
department, refreshed by its siesta, having assembled, the business 
for the evening begins h\ the entrance on the lower Hoots, from 
various doors, of porters and carriers briiigliuri in various attitudes, 
bags and ba.*J\els lull of*leiters, which have esher been collected 
by hand within the immediate vicinity of St. Martin's'le-Grand, 
or liave been delivered into the slits or .at the windows of its pre- 
paying office. 

At half-pastfivc a stranger would fancy that the torce assembled 
for the sorting of letters exceeded its work, and especially that by 
some unaccountable mastery the pubhcaiion of newspapers, for the 
despatch of which the whole of the U 4 )per halls were in readiness^ 
had been interdicred. *C)n ](M)kitig, however, into the large bins 
beneath the slits for receiving letterp, white packets of all sizes 
and shapes are observed at about this period to drop down iii^' 
aiflthmetiral progression, increasing ii^ number so ifipid^ that it 
soon occupies the attention of a sturdy porter to keep sweeping 
them with a broom into a tieap, wdiich, as fast as it can be tumbled 
into baskets, is carried into the Isa-ne sortii/g halls. 

The fluttering, flapping, and topping of all these letlers— 
their occasional total cessation for a few sccond.s — and yet the 
almost a\%ful rate at which they keep increasing, form altogether 
a very exciting scene. ^ 

As however the clock is jfinrclentingly progressing towards 

• 6 P.M. 
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6 p.M. we inu8t*reluctantly beg our readers to move with us from 
the letibr bins to an adjoining compartment for the purpose of 
witnessing 9 moving picture of still greater interest. 

At three qimrters past five a few newspapers^ only by twos or by 
tbreps at a tii^ are to be heard falling Ubsivily through the broad 
slits into the s[^cious bins for receiving tbem> a/id the stranger 
has accordingly still reason to think that in the new8pa])er depart- 
ment of ibis worlds s5mething somewhere must have gone wrong. 
^ In a few minutes, howeiTr, a* professional , business-like tapisiheard 
a*? the window, and a lean, tall, sinewy innn-in-waiting within, 
hitherto unobserved, who, with his slee\ es tucked up, has been 
standing like a statue on the interior sill, opening the window, 
receives a dirty pocket handkerchief full of nc\vs])ap(Ts which he 
tumbles into a white wicker basket '1 feet 3 inches cube, standing 
all ready beneath, lie has scarcely, with rather a disdainful jerk of 
his hand, returned the flldiy rag U> its still dirtier owner, when there 
is pushed towards him a laracb long sack, which in like manner 
having beeq, emptied into the basket is chucked to its proprietor. 
Bags, bundles, and sacks of all sizes, shapes and lengths, now 
arrive so rapidly, that the man- in-waiting suddenly throws open 
the whole of the window, .aiid in receiving, eiTipl}ing, and throw- 
ing about bags, he conyncnccs a series of gymnastic exercises 
which are astonishing to witness. On the night on which wo 
beheld the operation it Lappened th.'v^ the newspapers for the 
India Mail were to be added to those of the heaviest night of the 
week, in consequence of which the number of bagft increased so 
rapidly, that an assistant porter of the same lean, active make, 
jumping on the broad sill, opened a second window. At five 
minutes before iix these men were at times so nearly overwhelmed 
with bags of all coloyrs and sizes, that most of those w bo bad brought 
only laige bundles chucked them themselves into the office. As the 
finger of the clock ad\anct.d the arrivals increased. As fast as the 
two men could possibly empty and eject the sacks, the baskets 
beneath them (each holding onVu averag6 500 newspapers) were 
dragged by scarlet postmen into the^^ifiing machine, in which on its 
** platforms they were to he seenthrougli the bars of their respective 
cageSj one sdl after another, riSing toward.^ the upper sorting halls. 
Ai a imnute before six the iv/o window- men « were apparently 
working for their very lives ; — parcels of newspapers like barred- 
shot hurled past theiif; single fiewspapeis, mostly discharged by 
boys, like ix^iskctry, were flyiwg over ihcir heads. At last the 
clock mercifully caine^to their rescue, and though its first five 
strokes seemed to increase the vo]J[ey, the last had no sooner struck 
than, before its melodious note had completely died away, both 
the wooden windows of the new^spaper receiving-room of the 
* Inland 
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Inland Department^ by a desperate effort, were simultaneously 
closed by the two lean janitors, whom, apparently eshaustjsd by 
their extraordinary exertions, we observed instantly* te sit down bn 
a bar behind them, in order^ in peaceful quietness,, to wipe with 
their shirt sleeves the perspiration whicii stood j/L dew-drops on 
their pale honest faces. ^ 

The following evening, at a quarter before six, we happened to 
witness from the outside the scene we have ju^ described within. 

Aeross the well-known thoroughfare passasfe, which separctfe&^ 
the Inland, or General, from the London District, or old Two- 
penny-post, the public had during the day been passing to and 
fro in that sort of equable stream which, strange to say, seems all 
over London to be, generally speaking, afioiit the same at the 
same hours in the same places Occasionally a passenger, diverg- 
ing sideways from the ^ track, might, be. Seen diagonally walking 
towards the slits on cither sicld for the reception of stamped 
letters, or with a half-crown, a shilling, or a penny, between his 
forefinger and thumb to tap at a wooden window tc^ pay for his 
letter. 

At about three quarters past fiy^, however, the stream of 
passengers had not only evidently increased,* hut the rule of their 
conduct seemed gradually to have become reversed ; for now the 
minority only proceeded soberly on the straight path, while the 
majority tverc obseAed 4o be diverging or reeling towards the 
windows of the Inland Department. Most of the latter multitude 
had letters in their tiancrs ; while others ns they approached the 
slits were seen carefully taking them out of pockets in the breasts 
of their coats, or very cautiously out of their hats^ Sometimes one 
of the narrow slits was wholly engrossed by a shabbily-dressed 
man. busily stufling into it many hundreds of'circuKtrs, all exactly 
of the same shape, brought in several packets, which, without sur- 
rendering his position, one afici another he untied. Clerks and 
men of business deposited tlieir fetters with real as well as with 
affected gravity, and then turning on theii heels walked seriously 
away. Boys generally camc''up whistling, and almost irtvariabli^ . 
twisted in tlieir contributions wj^th a Qourish. At the com- 
partment for prepaying i ‘tiers we observed a little rigamuffin 
throw up his eftp at the wooden window wliich lie couM not 
reach, and which, as in duty bound, instantly opened. As the 
finger of the clock advanced, people , bringing unpaid letters 
rapidly increased, until the receiving wind 4 >ws wcite beset by a 
motley crowd of people, apparently bent qp obstructing the object 
of all by squeezing each other im death. Several were mechanics, 
in dirty aprons, with begrimed faces, and with tucked-up 
sleeves, displaying bare, sinewy useful ajms. Among the num- 
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ber of jiromen, each of whom, although nnder hiprh pressure, had 
an oi^streicbed arm wiih a penny and a letter at the end of it, we 
observed a short and very st<iut one holding a child whose whole 
face was squalLngr under a purple velvet bonnet and scarlet flowers. 
On ihe extreal^ left, people from all quarters were approaching 
the newspaper windows, with hunflles ^nd sacks;*- and although it 
now wanted only one minute to six, it was curious to observe how 
unconcernedly mAny of the men emploted by the newspaper 
• a^nts advanced with \heir ba^s, for the delivering of ^hich 
they evidently well knew, from a glance at the clock, that there 
was * lots o’ time.’ 

At the last moment, however, there certainly was a great rush; 
and when the finar chime of six tolled, at which instant the 
windows of all the receiving compartments simultaneouslv closed, 
one or two newspapers;' tilt own by ho^s, were seen to fall from 
the shutters lifeless upon the g/tiund ; while at the windows for 
the receipt of pre-paid letters a group of persons for a few 
moments steod as if, for the ainuscMnenl of the public, they were 
most admirably acting together a tableau-vivant of the words, 
* Too LATK.’ The unfortunates, however, had evidently no apjieal ; 
for excepting the ol(l scarlet-coated porter in wailing, who, as he 
had been doing all day, continued slowly and infirmly to pace up 
and down before the newspaper and letter windows, no human 
being on duty was to be seen. 

It is impossible attentively to observe the picture we have just 
described, and which^ with mote or less colourkig, may, ex- 
cepting o\t Sundays, be witnessed any or every day in the year, 
without reflecting how jtrange it is that so many people of 
business, as well as of pleasure, should apparently combine 
together to dAfer not only till the very last moment, but until a 
very little bit beyond it, so important an act as the posting of 
their letters and newspapers. Instead, however, nf blaming them- 
selves, It IS not at all an unusual course for people — on other 
subjects very sensible— to compidin most bitterly to the Postmastor- 
.. general that they were actually at ihe window of the Post-ofiicc 
wiih money ^ their out»tretcl:^ld hands, to pre-pay the postage of 
tbeir letters, when at six o’clock precisely the thing — st) far as re- 
gards penny postage — suodenly and inexorably ckised upon them ! 
Hard however as it may appear to them, it must surely be evi- 
dent to any one else that a senes of vacillating orders, continually 
altering the Ifist moment, would ¥iot in the smallest degree diminish 
either the pressure or {^he disappointment of those wliose consti- 
tutional habit it is invariably to wa:t until * the last moment,’ what- 
ever it may be, has passed. At six o’clock there is no struggle 
within the Post-ofiice. The hurry, confusion, and mortification 

outside 
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outside have been created solely by the comp1ain*ants theqaselves ; 
and as they possess the power to remedy the evil, they bad Jjetter 
energetically determine to do so than make themselves ridiculous 
by romplainin^ of it. ^ • m 

We have said that as*fast as the documents armoured into the 
windows of the 4nland-offife of St. Martin's-le-Grand, the letters 
are taken into the lower double hall, while the newspapers are 
simultaneously raised by steam-power into the upper one for 
distrftution and despatch. Shortlv atier six o’clock, however, 
mailcarts from all the rcceivin<r houses in London, as well as 
from that part of the country lying within the twelve-mile circle, 
are in rapid succession driven up to the door of the main 
passage, through which, as quickly as they arrive, the bags of 
each are brought into the liaM, and accordingly by half- past six 
the Inland Department — through which, fliere have lately passed, 
per week, about 2/288,000* letiA*s and 90(5.000 newspapers — is 
to be seen on both floors in full, fin busy, and, we must add, in 
magnificent operation. • 

The contents of the bags, as fast ns they arrive, after being 
duly examined, are, at one end of^tjie lower hall, tumbled in 
basketbful upon a large table, 12 if*et lon*g by 5 feet broad, 
entirely surnmnded bv postmen in scarlet coats — a number of 
which arc very creditably torn under the arms or across the 
shoulders, from over-exertion in hauling about heavy Icttcr-bag^s. 

These men at first sight appear like a body of soldiers playing 
for their verj*lives at canls, each gambler at the same moment 
shuffling a separate pack. The object, however, cT their mani- 
pulations is merely to ^face’ the stainp,*d and paii’ ‘etters all the 
same way. In doing so, whenever they come to an unpaid one, 
they chuck it into the nearest of two baskets in the middle of 
the table. During the operation they also pass from one to 
another, towards the soulhernend of the table, all laige documents 
and * packets,’ which, as they accsinrulate, are carried off by red 
postmen to a table appropriated Ito receive them. Little letters, 
like little-minded men, sometimes improperly intrude th^mselves^ 
into the domiciles of bigger ones. ^ The act is by ‘peers’ called 
'pigging;’ and it so often occurs that in one week 7^7 notes 
had — ^it was asedttained by experiment---* pigged’ into larger en- ' 
velopes. 

As fast as the letters ot the great heap — which, by fresh 
arrivals, is seldom allowed to be^exhaustcck— -are thus unpisged 
and * faced,* they are carried off in ai'msful by porters to the 
stamping-table, where the date^s marked on the back of each at 
the rate of 200 per minute, and they arc then taken to an acl- 
joining tabic, where six clerks only perform the arduous but 

important 
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important duty bf examining whether^ in stamps, sufficient post- 
age 4 ^ 5 ^^ been paid for each. The rapidity with which, as the 
letters lie with their faces uppermost, these officers successively 
touch them uilh one finger, is most ijiStonishing. The great bulk, 
they .can at o^e perceive, have been prbperly pre-paid ; the re- 
mainder they snap up, weigh ; and such is their attention to their 
duty, that we remarked they were oitener wrong in their suspi- 
cions than right. The letters detected as underpaid are of course 
« c^signed to their proper punishment. % 

* While this interesting operation is proceeding, red postmen in 
waiting are carrying off in armsful all approved letters to two 
other tables, at which^ if possible with still greater celerity, their 
stamps are obliterated b> the right hands of 20 stampers, u ho 
from long practice in their regicidal duty can destroy from 6000 
to 7000 Queen's headship an hour, or, for a short time, 140 per 
minute ! The mixture by uhicii this operation is effected is, like 
some of M. Lamartine's radical speeches about liberty, equality, 
and fraternby, composed of linseed pil, lampblack, sweet oil, and 
a secret ingredient. 

These preliminaries l|gvjng been disposed of, the letters 
are carried to two-double desks, seveiall} di\ided into twent}- 
one compartments, to e^ch of which there is attached a sorting 
clerk. As these compartments are each only 2 feet 9 inches 
in breadth, the cleiks arc about as close together as iriends 
seated at an ordinary dinner-table; their territory, however, in 
depth is only half as narrow as m bicad'th, and yety>inost strange 
to say, wiUiin these tiny limits (for all these sorting clerks perform 
exactly the same duty) is the whole of the correspondence of the 
United Kingdom, not onl} with itself, but with every region of 
the habitable globe, primarily ai ranged ! The little desk of each 
clei k is divided at the back into two tiers of pigeon-holes, into 
which, taking up handii/1 aiici handful of letteis, he very dex- 
terously disposes of them o.nong great arterial lines as follows: — 


Northern 

Midland 
Count le'k 
Railn^a^ . 

1.. Intern 
Luiiiitieb 



Great 

W eatern 
Uailna}. 

Hlind. 

London 
• District^ 

Sotcli. 

irihli. ^ 

1 

l!iverpDol 
To n 

ManLliistor 

Tomii. 

BH 

Foreign. 


Linder the above arrangement it is curious to obser\e the whole 
of the transmarine (colonial anu foreign) correspondence of Great 
Britain (excepting the large * jVackets,’ which wc have stated are 
disposed of elsewhere]^ cooped up in a pigeon-hole only inches 
broad ! •> 

Between the sorters’ double and single desks, which may be 
said to extend lengthways from amc end of the great doublc- 

sorting 
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sorting: hall to the other, there are passages 5 feet 6 inches broad, 
along which red postmen are seen busily canying letters^from 
one set of tables to others. 

We must, however, for a short time, take leave /f the interest- 
ing scene, to view business which is sIinultaneoiAiy going dh in 
other poftions of the Inland Post-Office. 

Foreign Department. — In the white, massive wall of the 
north side of the great double-sortir^i: hall, on the ground- floor, 
the stranger observes a lofty arch, over which is inscribed \n * 
large black letters the wor^s Colonial and Foreign Divi- 
sion. Into this vestibule, which is only 30 feet long by 18 feet 
broad, all the letters from all the little pigeon-holes marked 
* Foreign ’ are brought and thrown down upon a narrow table, 
12 feet long by 2 feet broad, co\ered with green cloth, lighted 
by one gas-lamp, and divided.into fbun^compartments, each, of 
course, about 3 feet broad. 

The back of each of these cofhpartments is subditided into 
a double row of pigeon-holes 4 A inches broad, * marked as 
follows : — 


France. 

Tranhit 

France. 

IVussia 

ISelgium. 

• 

mm 

1 Hamburgh. 

Sonthampton. 

Eaat Indies. 

• 

l\obt Indies. 

Amerira. | 

Ship. 

Blind. 


As fast as by a sorting-cleik the letters, like a pack of cards, 
are rapidly dealt out into these little holes, each class of them is 
carried off to a corresponding compartment, G feet long, at 
the side walls, on which are separately reinsc/ibed the words 
France, Southampton, &c., as above, and upon their respective 
tables the letters, with the exception of *'lhose for * India,* 
' America,’ ' Ship,* and ' Blind,’ are finally arranged for despatch. 
The letters for America are despatched night and morning to 
Liverpool, where theyj are i;orted ; the Ship letters are for- 
warded through a wooden, shaft into a room above; th^ Blind 
ones to the Blind-room' ond those foi India, which, however, 
it may b^ observed, seldom arrive until three or foup days before 
the departure of the mails, to » c»ui if the foreign vesMbuIe, Jfo 
be dispoLed of as follows. 

To avoid the inconvenience <}f quaran/inc, and from other 
weighty considerations, it has bera deemed proper by the Post- 
master-General to protect all letters, and (?rcn neS^spapers, for 
OUT Eastern dominions, which have to Rravel through France, 
by every possible precaution. ^Accordingly, the ovciland maijs 
forwarded from London on the 7th of every month to Bombay, 
from whence the various bags "are sent tow their respective desti- 
, • ^ • »nations. 
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nations,, are paciccd in wroug:bt-in)n &/ac& boxes, 1 foot 8 inches 
long, cl foot wide, inches deep, and which weigh 13 lbs. 
(the newspapc'rs, about 220 in each box^ arc in like manner 
generally packed separately); and (^s the letters tied up in un- 
equal sized p«cc1s were one set after another deposited or 
lowered into these narrow coffins, wp could not, as we stood 
witnessing the operation, but anticipate their resurrectioh in the 
Eastern world — and reflect how much happiness — and, alasl 
*w^re black seals or edges were visible, what deep affliction 
would be created ! 

By the overland mail on the 21th the letters and newspapers, 
averaging fioni 6000 to 7000 of tlic former, and from 8000 to 
9000 of the latter, iorour Kahtern dominions, including Australia 
and Java, aie in the following proportions packed into these 
iron boxes, painted (not all in black like those sent on the 7th) 
but in the uiidei mentioned colodrs of the brightest hues; — 



No. ‘of lloxc*;. 

Colour. 

Bofnbay 

20 ^ • 

Brown. 

Calcutta 

(> 

. Blue. 

Aladras . 

6 

. Yellow. 

Ceylon . * . 

13 

Red. 

lloiig Kong 1 
Canton ) * 

. o 

Black. 

Aden, via Malta 

4 , 

White. 


rA 



The numbti of iron boxes forwarded on the 7tli and 24th have 
been as folio %vs * — 

1850.— Jdii. 7,61 

• At five«niinutes oi..;, before 8 o’clock, the hour at which these 
metallic boxes are actual:) ilespatchecl, a curious and very interest- 
ing proress takes place. VVirhiti each lid, which is made securely 
to overlap the receptacle for ilte ciociiineiils. there are welded 

^pto a strong iron frame .six ^tout notcii^u square bolts, about 6 inches 
long, so adjq^led as to (it esacuy into the same numbq^ of cor- 
rAponding spring catches within. No sooner therefore does a 

* loud snap suddenly announce tl at the union bustiiken place than, 
like that of another (leM'riptioii, u is out of the power of any 
human being to divorce ‘ the parties,’ or, without metaphor, to 
open the box^ as an additional precaution the interstices between 
the lids are then ail V^ie way round carefully soldered up; and 
Iqsdv, by means of a red-hot iroi, the Post-Office seal is affixed 
in solder. 

On the outside of the top of each box there are inscribed the 
. words 


2l:®7}’25 I 
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yfordB ^ India Mail, outwards,’ and on the side * India. Mail.’ 
On the arrival of all these coffins in India the lids are forcibly 
cut open by chisels, and their contents extricated. * 

There now only remains ffj|f us to say that as socm as the Post- 
Office clock strikes 8 these black and variegated ^wxes are from 
the door of the westibule other roreig:n mads boinp: lowered 
by a rope and pulley from a windoio in the story above) packed 
into an * accelerator * omnibus under the especial care of ^the 
officei^in charge,' who never leaves them until he hands over Im 
important charge to the commander of the British steam-packet 
at Marseilles. 

7'be letters for India, &c., despatched from Southampton in 
steam-packets on the *20th of each month, arc packed in pine 
boxes (painted the same colour-; as the iron ones above) 2 feet 
3 inches in 'length by 1 foot 3 inches in w'tdth, as also in depth. 
The number usually despatched it as follows: — 

1R50, — On the 20th of JcUiuary, 154; on th^ 20lh of F<1>ruary, 161 ; on tlieSOthof 
March, 14 1. . • 

Those at least of our readers who have relations and friends in 
India will, we trust, forgive the minaie derails we have just 
offered. 

t 

Packets. — On its being notified by the Postmaster-General, 
immediately after the establishment of Mr. Rowland Hill’s 
Penny System, that, at progressive rates of postage, letters and 
* packets ’ of any descripli<m might — provided '^Lej did not exceed 
in weight 16 ounces — be forwarded by j>ost. it v»as no doubt 
expected that there would suddenly appeal a crowd of icctangular 
parcels of various lengths, breadths, .tiid Luicknesscs — some 
sealed, some wafered, some tied, but all roptainiiig written or 
printed documents of more or less iinpoitan.w ^ 

It appears, however, iroin a certain inK-t ^-xirtaordinary ledger 
which we were permuted to peruse^, that ])ortioii of the public 
availed themsebes of this inestimable literary indulgence with 
about as much considcration'u,' a henl */f ^ cry hungry pigs^night 
be ex])ected to evince on being allowml/ for recreation, to walk 
in a garden of beautiful tubps . .incTccrtainlv, if the glios^of ouit 
excellent old frie^id the late Sir Francis Freeling cbuld but by 
conjuration be made to rend the list of the * packets* wliich have 
been transmitted and delivered by^mst, it cferlainly, like. that of 
Hamlet, would exclaim to our enpfgeiic Postmaster- General — 

* O, horrible ! O, horrible ! most horrible I 
If thou liast nature iia thee, bear it not.’ ^ 

For instance, it appears that there have been transmitted as 
' packets ’ — From Blackburn in Lancashire |o Spitalfields, London, 

• . . . t wo 
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two canarj-birdsi delivered by tbe postman alive and well. From 
Devcmport to London, a pork pie. To London, a woodcock, 
also a pair Of piebald mice, which were kept in the Post- 
Office a mon^, fed. and at last (lelivered to the owner, who 
called for th«. From Manchester to Castle- street, Borough, 
two rabbits and one bird — fifteen parcels of* plum-pudding. 
From Bognor to Plymouth, a lobster. In one day 31 letters con- 
taining wedding-cake. On more than one occasion, without any 
* envelope, a bank-note (one* was for no less than 50i.), th^» two 
ends being merely ffdded ifpon each other, wafered, and the back 
of the note then directed ! Innum*erable leeches in bladders, 
several of which having burst, and the water having wetted the 
letters, many of the'poor creatures were found crawling over the 
correspondence of the country. From Plymouth to ' Hunmanby,* 
a bottle of cream. ^ Front a mother to her son, a pottle of 
strawberries, which, being sifiashed in the bag, completely 
destroyed a ‘ packet’ full of w^ry valuable lace addressed to the 
late Quceir Dowager. A ship- biscuit, the address being on a 
very small piece of paper pasted thereon. Fiom Totness to 
Dublin, an uncovered bottle full of liquor, merely labelled with 
an address and the words * sample of cyder.’ From Ejiinoutli to 
Hastings, half a pound of soft soap in thin paper. From Bishop’s 
Stonford to Brunswick-squarc, a fish; also several packages of 
plants in wet moss. From Hastings to Bath, a bunch of grapes ; 
also sill imps. From Kingston to Westminster -Bridge-road, to 

Mrs. , a roast duck. A flask of giinpo'.ider. Fifiy- 

three separate packets,* containing each a box of lucifer- matches, 
one of which, nn being handled, exploded in the Post-Oflice. 
A traveller oa bagman wiote to his bclo\ed wife for his pistol; 
she aflcctionately sent it, merely labelled, loaded almost to the 

mouth whh powdei ball, and slugs. To tlio Countess of , 

a pair of flesli-bi Uwhes ;* th( ..lail-cart in coming from the West 
was upset into a iiiuok, which dissolving the j)apcr covering of 
these brushes, they, probably fdnr}ing they had arrived at their 
» journey’s end, instantly set to viurk and destroyed a considerable 

portion of thp epistolar^ con^ejts of ihij bag. To Mr. , alive 

ipake. *From London to Wellington, Somersetshire, a very long 
cucumber. To a naturalisUin London, a live mouse, two china tea- 
cups, and a box of live spiders. From Oxford-street to Merion- 
square, Dublin, addressed to 'Miss , a most beautiful head- 

dress of the^ genus Jigamarec.^ From London to Sudbury, two 
sweetbreads. To — ir, a hunihn heart ; a partridge ; a mackerel ; 
% paper of fi:ih-hooks ; a humanostomach, &c. &c. &c. 

I'jHk Blind-man.— Our readers will have observed that in the 
first operation of dividing into fourteen main classes the whole of 
, . , the 
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the letters for the United Kin^om, as well as* for all /oreign 
countries, which pass daily through the Inland Department of 
the London Post-0 fhee, there exists among the above number of 
pigeon-holes one marked Bl(Nd. 

Into this little hospital for the destitute or houmess poor/ are 
thrown, by each sorter tlyroughout the department, all letters 
bearing either an illegible, an incomprehensible, or an inadequate 
address. It appears, from several experiments which have been 
made^in the Post-OfTice, that of any giVen number of letters takein • 
up at random as they are poured out of the bags, about 1-lOth 
of them have not, on their addresses, any post town I On one 
day, 3559 letters arrived at St. Martin*s-le-Grand addressed 
* London * only ; most of them being to petty shopkeepers, who, 
with a tu I key- cock’s desire to look grand, had strutlingly supplied 
their country correspondents with this siifgle word as their suffi- 
cient address; and \et, such is the intelligence of the Post Office- 
such its triumph of mind o\er mailer — that every one of these 
letters was delivered to the person lor whom it was ini»ani ! 

We must here pause for a mopient to observe, that it would 
relieve the servants of the Post-Offirp /roin infinite vexation and 
trouble, and. to the advantage oi all classes, would consequently 
materially expedite the delnery of letters, if the public, of their 
own accord, would, or by the impfisition of a heavy extra 
postage could be required* to. reverse the existing foolish fasliion 
by writing legibly, as the fust woid of the address of every letter 
— the only oriC out of the present confused irrelevjiiit mass which 
the sorter wishes to discover, and has now to setova for — namely, 
THE POST TOWN ; after which the name of the pretty little village, 
of the county, of ‘ the hall,’ the lotlge,’ • the grove’ — or anything 
else might at any length be most harmlessly inserted — with, lastly, 
that wliich is of no earthly irnporlan-^T except to the postman who 
actually delivers the letter, the na^Aic of Hob... Dobs, or Snobs; 
ill short, of the person or persona^ tt> whom U is addressed. 

The duty of solving all 'ho enigmas, and of deciphering the 
astonishing specimens of writing thc^t aie continuously afflicting 
the Inland Post-Office, is imposeck ^.pdn a gcntleqpati selected 
from all the sorting clerks, and who, from being ^giitevl wii^ 
extraordinary tncftiory. very sharp wits, and above all, with what 
Mr. Samuel Weller termed a JP«'dr of }yiipnt double-imllion- 
inagnifying-gas-microscopes-of-hextra-power eyes,’ is gravely dis- 
tinguished throughout the depf^rifi[icnt, as well as Tn its books, 
by the title of * The Blind ManV Accerdingly, lo his little 
desk, five feel long, two broad, iliodeslly leaning against the wali 
of a small chamber close to the ‘ Foreign ’ room, and adjoining 
the large double sorting hall, •arc broug^it all the letters which 
^VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CLXXIII. • Q. % cv.ery 
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6very i^rter has, in despair, chucked into his ' blind ' pigeon- 
hole > and as, gazing for several minutes at nothinar but the blind 
man's back, ^e beheld one basket full of botherations after 
another brought to him, we could i¥>t — when we considered that 
this •badgering* is inercilesdv continued throughout every day, 
week, month, and year of his life— rhelp wondering why the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelly to Animals has not yet 
come to his rescue ! 

• fNo one, however, who has watched the facility with Svhich 
Gverv compositor in a piintiiig-ofTire can read bad writing, would 
be much surprised at the ease with which the blind man gets 
over that portion of his troubles. And again, as almost any 
person ran leadily learn to understand ‘ broad* Yoiksbire, 
broad Devonshire, bioad Scotch, or an\ other patois, so it is 
not, on reflection, suip'nsing that a gentleman of ready abilities 
should, in due time, Ic.irii to deciphei ‘ bio id writing’ — surh as 
* srnmfredevi,’ for Sir TTumphn D.n\ , * ^el the Wises,’ lor 
nearDevi/rt, ‘ Bile> lliKcn foi Billeiici\; ‘ Steghelhester Sus- 
sexese.’ for Chichester, Sussex; • W.iicllmg Slrc'et, Nohei Lon- 
dei Brutz Schibsecd,’ fop Watling slieet iieii London Budge, 
Cheapside; ‘ Wbiian (juciici Ne Wcis.il Pm Tin ’ foi Wireham 
Quay, near Newcastle upon-T>ne, &c But whc»re the 

direction is inconect, or, as in ihe genei ilit> of cases (especially 
in ciicular tracts acldresscHi b\ icligious socic*ties to oui cleigy 
at then parish ‘ recloiies ’ * \icaiages &c.), the post towns are 
omitted, the difhcultj is not oiil^ cleaih evident, 'hut it at first 
appears to be insupciable neveilheloss in attentively watching 
the blind mat ’s'back. it is astonishing to observe how easily and 
fluently he does his work. Foi a consicliMabb^ time he is to be 
seen, evidently Jrohi memory, wiiimg post haste the omitted 
post towns on each iettc^i, as lapidlv as he can handle them. 
Now and then, as it his gas-lamp had, without .inv apparent 
reason, half fainted awa>, he Inlcls a leltfi belore him foi a few 
momciits, tinning it a liillc on this side, and then on that, until 
• he suddenly deciphei^ it In extreme case®, he is occasionally 
obliged convwlsively to scr-itctuhe side of his head, just above his 
rl^ht cat, for half a second with the shaip pointed black liolder of 
his non pen : however, an -he goes, placing oi'c.asionally beside 
him, at the left extremil} of his desk, those letters for which re- 
ference to his little library, ai ranged before him, is necessary; 
and thus, with the hc^lpof about hedf a do/cm thick well-thumbed 
books, and of an intp lligent assistant who sits beside him, be 
usually manages by the evening Inail. or, at all events, by that of 
the following day, to despatch the mass of mysteries which have 
been so mercilessly imposed upon him. 


Dead-Letter 
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Drad-Letter Office. — Dead letters and dead newjipapers 
are such as cannot be delivered to the persons to whom tliQy are 
written for one or more of the following cogent reasons : — 

1st. Because they have no^ addresses at all. 

2ndlv. Because their addresses are — even to the ' blind 
illegible. • , 

Srdly. Because the persons to whom they are addressed refuse 
to receive them. * 

4iMy. Because the persons to whofii thley are addressed cannpt • 
be found. 

5ihly. Because the person \o whom they are addressed zs found 
to be ‘ dead and gone.’ 

The number of dead letters and dead newspapers received at 
the London Dead- Letter Office fiom the .jth of Jan. 1848, to the 
5:h of Jan. 1849, with the amount of. pcyfla^c due thereon, was 
as follows : — • 


Finm ronntry postmaKters and faivign 
SUtlOIIS 

Fioni iiiliiiu) cai lifts in Loiiduii 
Kiotii Lniiilo I Distin t r ainois . • 

Pjcktis .illowed to llie loUt i caiiicrs 
by I Ik* Piesidfiit in Pat kit Bunk • 
Foicnrii letteis luglfUed tu Ik* paid • 


^ Number. 

PoBUge. 

£. ( 1 , 

1,002,118 

7,250 15 4 

11)1,123 

],6U2 10 10 

a^e,oo3 , 

516 15 4 

•2. 9-25 

1,311 1 7 

20,085 

— 


* Total . . 1.470,150 


£ 10,681 3 1 


Of the aboTe letters f 0,972 on being opened, were found to 
contain ])ropcrty of the value of ncaily half a million, as 
iolluws : — 

£. d. 

In bills, amounting to • • • 411,980 11 7 

111 rdsh, bank notes, &c . 9,569 1 5 


421,510 13 0 

Of dead letters, a considerablfe nuinber, containing property 
valued in tuo consecutne j^ears at uj/vvards of 10,000^., have 
actually been posted without aii> s^dress'at all ! Ipdeed, many 
years ago, a blank undiiecied letter, on being openecl at the 
Dead-letter Office in London, wa**' found to contain in notes no 
less than 1500/. ! 

The only way in which this extraordinary and, at first, almost 
incomprehensible fact ctai be accounted forjs, that*the attention 
of the good lady or good gentleman, who )^d folded and scaled 
such a valuable money-letter, hsfd been so hysterically exhaustcjfl 
by the desire to do both with extreme caution, that, under a 
moral syncope, there had not remained between the crown of the 

G 2 . . . . head 
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head ai^d the soles of the feet strength of mind enough to enable 
her or him to finish the operation ; in short, the neglect had 
proceeded from what is properly enough called * absence of mind/ 
which in a digression (for which we humbly beg pardon) we 
will endeavour to exemplify by the following anecdote ; — 

An overtired Yankee, travelling in }Centuck 3 ’,o called at a log- 
hut for refreshment. The }oung woman of the hovel, that she 
might quickly spread the table, gave him her infant to hold, and 
•ii^ a few minutes la}ing before him a homely meal, she^ then 
modestly returned Ui her woik. The long-backed man, naturally 
enough, was enraptured at the sight ot the i epast, and overwhelmed 
by conflicting feelings of gratitude to the }oung woman, of ad- 
miration of the lovely infant that sat smiling on his knee, and of 
extreme hunger — in a (it of absence of mind, exactly such as 
caused the person in I^jigland to post a letter containing 1500/. 
without any address, he, to the honor of the hostess, all of a 
sudden, with great energy, . . kissed the loaf, — butteied the 

child's face, — and cut its head off* — at least, so inns the story in 
Kentucky. 

Each postmaster in the (Totted Kingdom is required to send up 
to London c\ery Mond.n, enclosed and adcliessed to * The 
Inspector of Dead Letteis, his deid lelteis and newspapers, of 
which he forwards a nionthh account, which is settled quarterly. 
The Lrndon inland earners transmit vheir dead letteis and ac- 
counts twice a-week; the London disliicl cainc^is, dad}. 

The Dead-Leltei Office in London is composed rf six rooms — 
besides the chamber ot decath, cxclusneK occupied b\ the presi- 
dent — whose cJeiks, tliir 3 -two in number, aie eiiip]o 3 ed loi six 
hours a-day in opening dead letteis : — 

]. From tnc London distiict 

2. From all jiarls ol the UniUnl Kingdom, excepting the 

London district. 

3. From transinaniie counJLiies. 

4. Packets and Icttcre apjfaiently containing property. In 

r this room one cleik is 'aiso exclusively occupied in 

opening letters unpaid or unstamped. 

• Formerly \ery lew dead letters were lelurned from America to 
tliis country , but by a treaty with ihe United Safitcs, whu h came 
into operation on the Gth of Mar.di, lb4b. the Americans being 
now debited with the postage of the 1 liarged letters, there have 
lately been tfansmittod to UincXm from the United States, by one 
return, 24,000, and b^.the following return 25,000, paid and un- 
paid letters, which could not be faeliveicd to the persons to whom 
they had been addiessed. 

The Dead- Letter Office in London is evidently one of high trust 

and 
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and honour ; and^ in accordance ivith the principles by which it 
should be governed, it is a rule in this department vever to open 
a letter if it can possibly be returned to the writer without doing 
so. The seals of chartered coUnpanies and of noblemen are uspally 
sufficient to cfTcct this object ; and if the public, especially men 
of business, would insenbd upon their seals their addresses, in- 
stead of their crests or coats-of arms, theynvould, in any of the 
cases ^we have mentioned, including* that of sending money in , 
undirected envelopes, enable the inspector of the dead-letter 
office to return them their packets, &c., unopened. 

On the receipt of country dead letters, the first duty of thQ de- 
partment in London is to determine wliether the rural postmaster 
has made every jiossible effort to find ^ the party ' — his reasons for 
not having done so being written by him orithe back of the letter. 
This investigation having been ‘made* in* vaih, as soon as, in the 
six rooms we have mentioned, the fetters have been opened, they 
arc, if possible, rctuincd without delay in an envel^^pe to the 
senders. If containing properly, they are registered ; and the 
writers, when resident in London, Are requested to call for them ; 
if resident in the country, the document is enclosed there to the 
postmaster for delivery, on obtaining a leyeipt. Those containing 
no property, and for which owners cannot be found, are torn by 
the clerk who opened* them into six or eight pieces, and then, 
without even noting the numbers, tliey are, according to an old 
custom, sold, og a legal ei*gageinent that they be disposed of to 
papermakers to be remanui'actured. 

Considering the immense importance which throughout the 
United Kingdom is justly attached to letters addi*.*ssed to living 
persons, or even to the dcad^ wc must own it appeared to us that 
the gentlemen whose sacred duty it is lo make themselves, to a 
certain degree, acquainted with the I'onfidcntial contents of all 
dead letters, ought not to be the j)ars()n» entrusted to destroy 
them, or rather, according to the M custom we have mentioned, 
to transfer each letter, in ab<,^t half-a-do^en pieces only, to the 
hands of a salesman who merely undcrfaJtei lo destroy them. Of 
the newspapers, waste vouchers aiid^tettcrs, sold annually J>y 
Post-Office for abiuit 450/., not one-tenth of this money is received 
for the dead letters. Foi the paltry sum, i.hercfore, of about 45A 
a-year, the respect due by a great country Ui the remains of so 
many hundreds of thousands of d<^d leifers^is openi^y, and, we 
must add, in our opinion, uniiccessniily violated. 

The valuable results of the exe|tii)ns of th^ Dead- Letter Office 
in London will at once appear by the following statement fur the* 
year ending 5th January, 1849:— 


Groii 
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Number. 


Portage. 
£. a. d. 


Gro8s''numbeT and amount of letters rcfunied to the writers 626,073 G61 8 11 

Returned letters finally lefused, oi nut delivered . . . 28,0J6 119 15 0 

Postage received in the Dead-Letter Office for letters deli- 

TCjfed from tlience * 226 10 0 

Postage on Iiislii ColoiiLil, and Foieign letteis leturned for 

disposal •••..I... 03,873 1,330 0 1 

Postage of letters to be tendered at corrected adili esses . 45,800 905 0 d 

Destroyed ill ordinary course . •{iiot'known ^ 

- Under the old &}stoiri of heavy posta^Cb, tlic number of re- 
jected valcntinca (all of course aucun^nious) that found their way 
into the Dead-Lcltcr OfTicq amounted to no less than 120,000. 
Under the penny postage, the number of 'dead valentines’ has 
fallen to 70,000. It appeals theiefoie that, at all events as re- 
gards postage, Cuptd in London is not — as he is poetically believed 
to be — stone-blind’! *’ * , • 

Newspapkrs. — W c have stated that the newspapers, as fast as 
they are cither delivered at the windows of the Posl-OHicc or un- 
packed fioin the led mail c.iils, which shoilly after six o’clock 
begin to arrive, aie lifted in white wuker baskeisful fiom the great 
double sortiiig-hall on th^ giound-ilooi to that suspended above it. 
On entering, at about half-past six, these splendid a])arLii)ents — 
which, being beautifulf} lighted bv the sunshine of heaven, form 
a striking contiast to the daik and appaiciiil) suliterrnuean, gas- 
smoking, sortuig cavern beneath — wc must confess that, aldiough 
for some time wc had been gazing on, the ascending paiinieis, wc 
were altogether astonished at suddenly finding ourselves in a new 
world, and indeed almost in a new atiiuisphere of newspaprTs. 

As the basUels in rapid succession lose from below, their con- 
tents were cmptjcd b} veiy powcilul men upon a large table, in 
the middle of which, on an enormous heap — a literary mountain 
in labo&r, composed o^ n . elesiial and terrestrial conglomeration 
of Suns, Stars, Globes, IjLecoids, Spectaiois, Slandaids, Times, 
Heralds, Posts, Chioiiicles, finches, Culls, Examiners, House- 
hold tWords, &c. — ihcic stood a st-wU scailet postman armed with 
along-handled woodm bioacMioe (such as is used in the Liondon 
^streets foP collecting iiiacftdaiiu/ed mud), with which very 
dexterously and violently he kept pushing the white mass from 
the centre to the circumfeieucc, winch was surrounded by 
red postmen, who, ;s quicklyias they could fill their arms, carried 
off the papers (each hugging about seventy) towards the sorting- 
tables. In doing 'so^ they unavoidably dropped several on the 
floor ; and thus^ b^catii, abojje, in the pigeon-holes of all the 
* sorting-tables, as also moving about in all directions, there was to 
be seen that astonishing creation of English newsjiapers which, 
like the ravs of the* sun, enliven and enlighten every region of 
• ' " ■ , * the 
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the globe. On Friday eveninp^ the mountain* is incre/ised by 
above half a ton of ‘ Sunday* publications, to be delivered ^n the 
country on Saturday, • 

As the processes of sortii^ are^ generally speaking, similar to 
those of the letters below, we will not weaiy our seaders by de« 
tailing them, but will meiply observe that, in older to ensure the 
utmost possible attention to this public work, in which not only 
the British people, but the whole family of mankind are inte*- 
rcsted, it is notified on a boaid hun^ up in as nearly as pissihlo* 
the middle of the lull, that foi eveiy papei missent, the man who 
shall have made the mistake* will be fined a penny, which at the 
end of the quarter is divided among his comiades 

All newspapers foi ioieigri countiies, as fast as they aic col- 
lected, are despatched thioi gh a zinc shoot into the ^Foreign 
Depaitment’ below. . • 

In arranging the niultitudinouf mass which remains, one of the 
most important duties that the scHtci has to pci form is to detect 
an^ fiaud on that indulgence of the Imperial Paili'^anent which 
liberally allows them to ciiculale, even to India, postage free. 
Under the old system of hcaiy chai^^res on letters, theie were 
innumerable attempts to cany on an illicit* correspondence by 
means of newspapers. One of the most common of these frauds 
was, commencing at the beginning of the fiist page, to under- 
dot consecutively wfili mk, oi to nuclei -maik, by little boles 
made viiih a pin, each lettci needful to make up the several 
words of the *fiaudulent communication 

Letters, and cnilosu]{*s even oi plum cake, are still very 
commonly concealed within ne\\spa])eis , but by very ingenious 
means, which it would not be proper foi us to ^cveal, they are 
usually detected, and, wheicvei it is possible, punished. The 
present Postmaslei-Geiieial is also iii ikii ; very strenuous exer- 
tions to suppiess a species oi jetty .meny by which a few 
'household words,’ which mai.) ok till; wiiierr, no doubt, consider 
as perfectly innocent, are insciibed, somi nines openly on the en- 
velope, and sometimes conhcientially Wiihin The following arc 
a sample of the puni<^binents which have been indued : — 


For writing on the hnteJope 

Pos^BLP f liiin,pd 
1 > wcihlif 

‘With speed’ 12 

‘ Send Bouti ' * c 

‘To be punctually tulwardeil’ . 1 4 

‘ With my ciimplimcuts’ • ,,12 

‘It IS request! d that thts )a)jLi. 

be delivered without dilay, I . « 

otherwibe a complaint will her 
made to head quaiteis • -J ” 
« Pcistmau, you be honest and tiue ’12 


J Oi ntffelg ir ntingtn tJie^side. * * 
• l*Ofctafe (harifed 

h> Height. 

* s h d. 

* Fiom Jqhir [not Loid JohiiJ • 1 0 

^ My Jo\i to Jessey ’ . S • . .12 

’Myswettesf 14 

‘AirbwdU 10 

‘Docome* ^ 

* One o'clock on the lOth * • . 0 lO 

* No news yet’ 10 

*Mri B u suckling' ••,14 

. . . . , Of 
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or what strange and minute materials is the enormous revenue 
of th/; British Empire composed ! 

At seven minutes before a quarter to eight the newspapers^ 
which throughout both the upper Ijalls have by this time been 
all sorted, aiys, almost simultaneously, according to their des- 
tinations, packed into leather bags, a f^w of which are tied, sealed, 
and then dropped through a wooden shoot to be conveyed at 
once to the termini of the several railway stations ; the remainder 
#ase also put into bags, which, without being closed, are. at a 
quarter to eight precisely, lowered in charge of scarlet postmen, 
via the machine, into the great sorting halls beneath. As fast 
as they arrive there, the letters belonging to each sack (the 
letter-carrier holds it open while ilie sorter fills it) are super- 
packed in strata above the newspapers, until by about three 
minutes to eight the ba<rs are not only all sealed, but arc to be 
seen, eight or ten in a lump, oli the shoulders of postmen, who, 
appearing almost as if they would break down from the loads 
they are standing under, completely block up, like ladies wait- 
ing for their carriages, the passages which lead to the main 
exeunt'door. As soon, however, as the clock, which has been 
attentively watching the operations, benevolently strikes eight, the 
president’s authoritative .'oicc is beard from his elevated desk to 
utter very distinctly the monosyllable * Go ! ’ on which the door 
flies open, the mass of white and brown bags, of scarlet cloth, red 
faces, and horizontal backs moves on, and in a very few minutes 
the great sorting halls above as well as below aiC all empty! 
The night-scene outside of stu fling the bags into accelerators, 
often leaving therein merely room enough for the guard, is very 
soon concluded, a.id thus by a very few minutes after eight — the 
last sharp exclamation of ' All right! drive on! ’ having already 
died awaj' — the whole of the letters and newspapers from the 
Inland Department of the l^ondon Post-Office are in various 
directions rumbling through tue streets tpw^ards their respective 
destinations ! 

Morning Delivery. — Our heartaches when we state, that 
most of thosfi intelligent publtc servants v/liom we have but just 
dfsmissed to homes more or lfS3 ]>oor, as well as more or less 
distant, to enjoy that pittance of domestic happiiiess, and of rest, 
which alone, cxceptii]g on the Sabbath day, is allowed to them, 
have to arise, dress, and walk to St. Martin's-le-Grand early 
enough to arrive there before nve a.m., to arrange the morning 
delivery; and if, as is^he case, they cheerfully, week after week, 
month after month, and year aircr year, daily assemble to per- 
form this endless duty, our readers, as they sit reclining in their 
easy chairs, will not, we, hope, shritik from the fatigue of reading, 
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for a few minutes, a very brief abstract of the manner in which 
these important duties arc performed. « 

The ba^s reachins: London from all the inland Post-offices, 
or in other words from al^ parts of the United Kingdom, as 
well as from abroad, arc rapidly brought from the .termini oi the 
principal railways by twO|wheeled mail-carts and four-wheeled 
accelerators (for no mail-coaches arc now employed in this work) 
to St. Martin Vle-Grand, where they begin^o arrive at.5 o’clock 
A.M. * As fast as they are unloaded dt the door, the large, logg* 
* roadsacks ’ containing them are opened, and the basfs from 
within these are then brought on the shoulders of red letter- 
carriers to twenty-four ‘ opening tables/ arranged alphabetically, 
so as to give to each as nearly as possible the same amount of 
work. A junior clerk examines the bag and seal, and if there 
appears to be anything^wronsr ^about.citb^r,^ without opening, he 
reports it. If, however, all be fight, he cuts it open, and then 
turning it inside out, he deposits die whole of its contents on his 
table. • 

Although all the Queen’s heads in the heap have been obliter- 
ated by the different postmasters in^tbe country, the letters have 
each to be examined to ascertain whether its postage b> stamp 
or by money is correct, in which operation the cleik separates 
the mass as he proceeds into two divisions, * Town ’ and * Coun- 
try'— the former usually containing about three-fourths and the 
latter one-fourth. He also lays aside in one compartment the 
large letters and parcels.* 

The small letters are then, by messengej's, stamped, if pre-paid 
on their faces, and if by postage -stamps on iheir I'acks, with the 
letter of the table, day, month, and ycai, and in order that every 
operator may be made responsible for the w(^rk he undertakes, a 
book is stamped and signed daily hy tne stamping messenger, 
which of course not only identifies him, but shows whether the 
letter, dates, &c., he h^d useil ot4 bis 'nstruniciit were correct. 
As fast as the messenger, in stamping, passe-s the letters behind 
him, his satellite letler-carrier bears thepi off to other* sorting 
tables, at which ' country iette^sj including fore^n ones, are 
disposed of at one double desk divided r>:i either side inti» twelve 
compartments, each 2 feet 9 inches broad, labelled m two tiers of 
pigeon-holes, the same as Tor 'he evening delivery. The *]aige 
packets 'arc taken to a singb* adjoining tabic containing three 
compartments, each of the extra Hreadth ofvl feet 7 Riches. The 
^Town letters’ are taken to desks dividec^nto two tiers of seven 
and eight compartments each, ifumbering from 1 to 15, of whi^li 
Nos. 1 to 13 are for ‘ Divisions;' each of which comprehends 
about one-thirteenth of that pertion of Lpndon which lies within 
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the three-mile circle ; No. 14 for mall letters for public offices ; 
and , No. 15 for the remaining portion of the London district 
luring between the three and twelve mile circles, the letters and 
documents for which are at once, Jiiy means of a fi) -wheel and 
endless rope, /orwarded through the tunnel from the ‘ Inland’ to 
the ^ District Office.’ ^ 

This first process of assortment having been concluded, the 
letter-carriers next bon\ey the whole of the thirteen London 
I ll^ivisions of letters to ond' double and one single desk, divided 
iAto fort^-seveii com})artinents, eac‘h of which is subdivided into a 
double row of eight Inns, called * walks/ and as fast as tbis latter 
operation is effected, they are again earned off in wtKiden trays, 
constructed to be iield under one arm, to the two lifting machines 
at each end of the hall — in or upon winch machines the red carriers 
in tiers, or, geological k)'. speaking, in stiata one above another, 
are rapidly uplifted to the laige, well-lighted, double hall used 
at night for newspapers, where, by airangrnients which we shall 
detail in dftsciihiin; the delnenes of the London District De- 
partment, the letters arc finally sorted into streets by the very 
letter-carriers who are thcjiisehes to deliver them. 

The whole of tbesc ojiorations thioughout the halls above 
and below must, if possible, be concludc’d by seven o’clock 
A.M., after which half an hour is allowed to the London letter- 
carriers finally to arrange and tie up their parcels for actual 
delivery — and accordingly, at hall-past se\en precisely, they and 
their bags aic d^'spatebed by aiceleiaioi -omnibuses^ which, starting 
brim full of red jiostincn and white bags, rapidly drop one after 
another at the ('oniinencenieut of his icspcctne walk, until the 
last carrier, bag n band, having descended from the steps, the 
vehicle veers rounds and slowly returns to its resting place. Each 
' walk’ i$ so con trucled as to enable the postman, excepting on 
Mondays, to coiiipljte his delivery in about an hour, when he 
takes bis * time-card ’ to the «neare5t receiving-house that the 
name and lime may be certified^'thereon. Tbc postmen’s duties 
end generally about himit-pasi nine ai cording to distance — and, ex- 
cepting sev^ty men reserved /or the Hltle midday despatches to 
Brighf^m and Southampton, and deliveries of the letters of the 
day-uiails, they are then Uicir own masters until 5 P.M., when 
they again assemble lor the busy and exhausting duties we have 
described, “ , 

When bd^h balls, rabovc ancLbelow. the foreign room, and the 
blind-man’s cbaiiiber,^rc each m full and vigorous operation, the 
jHclurc altogether is one which, from being composed of very odd 
lloiscs, as well as very strange objects of vision, could not possibly 
be delineated by any crayon or pencil but Hogarth’s. The tramp- 
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puffing, and occasional snaffling of the carriers, as with arms 
full, bags full, or trajsfull of letters, they proceed rapidly fro^ one 
long table to another,^ the reverberations of the stampers, — the 
fluttering or shuffling of monads of letters into pigeon-holes,— 
the rumbling of the tunnel ropes and of the stcMni-engine, — -/orm 
the everlasting musical accompaniment to which the sorters, mes- 
sengers, bagmen, &c., seem to work. The floors of both the 
double halls appear literally swarming aliv^ with human beings, 
dresJbd in dark (‘lothes oi in scarlet tmeiT: and as the eye of t^e. 
stranger, in mule admiration of the busy scene, glancing hori- 
zontally over the mass, suddenly obscr\es at each end of the 
room jaded human figures in bright red uinroims, standing bolt 
upright with white letter-bags in their hands/letters under their 
arms, or newspapers at then feet, and vertically moving upwards 
or downwards in iron^ cages from mie,41oor to the other — it is 
almost iinpossihlc for him to hcl|^ iancyiiig tli€*m to be the spirits 
of departed postmen, who, accovdiug to their geneial peiform- 
ances, and especially accoiding to the mode in which they may 
have been in the habit of handling letters containing soiereigns, 
half-sovereigns, shillings, and sixpep^'cs, aic fiom the troubled 
interior oi Si. Mai tinVle-Giand ascending of* descending to their 
dooms ! • 

Monky-Order priMCK. — Among the list of social advan- 
tages which Mr. KowlaAd llilTs penny postaire system has con- 
ferred upon the coinmurpty, may be eiiumeraled the extension and 
increased facITity it has nflinded to the transmission oi money- 
orders; an arrangement which, from its original esiablishnieiit in 
September, ]S38 (when it was comp«*>scd of t^hree cleiks), has 
now grown into a vast banking system, iden .cal in dimensions 
with the United Kingdom, by which «U a ver> liifling charsre, and 
with almost pcrJcct safety, any small sjum cai. by any person be 
transmitted from and to any part <if Knglanci, Ireland, .Scotland, 
Guernsey, or Jersey. • The nuc^rbef ol posimasieis and receivers 
authorized to issue and pay money in this manner amounts to 
14,^87, forming altogether a senes of bnunch banks, ready at any 
hour of the day to coi.iiuunicate with each othens or with the 
London office ior the accomiiiodati m of the public.^ Tlie gro^h 
and ])ractical utility of this department of the Post-Office may be 
sufficiently shown as follows ; — « ^ 

111 the Quarter ending .5th April, 1839, total amount of 1 * 49 496 5 8* 

oideie issued in Engluiid auid Wales was / ’ 

In the Quarter ending 5di January, 1^50, they amdkiited to 1,830,907 17 5 

The number of ledgers used at one time in J838 was 4, of 3^0 
folios of 61 lines each. In 1847 it wait Si, of 5o0 folios of 60 

... . -lines 
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lines efich. Since 1847, hy a simplification of acooants, these 
ledgers have been nearly got rid of. The amount paid at the 
monc} -order windows of the London office alone on the 21st 
January, 1850, was 48097. 3^. 9^. « Average payment of the last 
momh about 35007. per day. The money-orders issued in London 
alone have increased as follows : — r 

£. «. d. 

For the Quarter ending 5>h April, 1839 7,160 19 4 

Do. do. 5th Janu«i.y, 1850 263,386 *3 4 

• r 

Finally it may be observed, that if tl»c present cost of the money- 
order office were to be deducted from the gross amount of pound- 
ages lately received for money-orders issued throughout the United 
Kingdom, there would remain a small profit or revenue. 

The enormous business transacted in this branch of the Post- 
Office mav be faintly exemplified by the fact, that every morning's 
post usually brings to the chieroffice in London (in which there 
are employed 178 clerks) nt) less than 12,000 advices, amounting 
to nearly ioar millions a-jear ! The present Postmaster-General 
lately determined to reduce the. dimensions of these advices from 
a semi-sheet of foolscap Ut about half that size, by which act of 
apparent insignificant economy a saving of no less than 11007. 
a-year has been effected^ although the Government is supplied 
with paper at a notoriously cheap rate. By another alteration, 
which his Lordship has lately eflecied in the form of the corre- 
spondence oT the money-order department, the number of packets 
tiansmitted on that service to the inland London office lias been 
reduced about 46,000 a- week, and of course the expense and 
trouble of receiving, of convening, and of sorting these letters on 
their arri\al at the London inland office, have also been saved. 
7'be latter effect, however, alihousrli included in the estimated 
results, wr.s subsequently overlooked; and accordingly, shortly 
after the alteration Lad been cfiected, it was observed with no 
little alarm that there was Tyiparent decrease in the corre- 
spondence of the country with London ! 7^hc cause of this sick- 
ness fur a short time remained an inexplicable mystery, until on 
a scrutinising analysis it was suddenly discovered that the defi- 
ciency WBs not only created by, but nearly tallied with, the re- 
duction of letters from the provincial postmasters to the London 
money office, as created by the alteration we have described. 

In consequence of these as well as other reductions, and the 
adoption of a more simple systeiAof jiccounls, the services of about 
one-iourih of the clerl^ of the money office have lately been dis- 
pensed with, and a saving of about 1 1,0U07. a-year effected. 
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The London District Department, commonly called The 

Twopenny Post. • 

• 

The work of this office is a wearing, wasting:, intermittent fever, 
wliich, excepting Sundays, comes on regular!} e^ery morping 
throughout the yeur at 6 a^m., and which in ten cold and hot fits 
of unequal severity afflicts the various sets of patients, who are 
successively exposed to it, until ten minutes past nine at night. 

After a night’s rest, such as only the w^ry in this world enjo;^ 
the first symptom of uneasiness in this great department — by 
which more letters are now d<flivercd than, before the introduction 
of the penny system, passed through all the post-offices of. the 
United Kingdom — is the arrival, at the early hour we have 
named, of a detachment of clerks and letter-sorters, who, in 
winter often paddling under umbrella^* and in mackintoshes 
through sleet, snow, and* drark wot streets, assemble for the pur- 
pose of receiving, but not opening, a tide of wooden boxes full 
of letters and newspapers from all parts of the United JS^ingdom, 
which under the influence of machinery and of an endless chain 
flow in a succession of wa\es froin^ the Inland Department 
(commonly called The General Post* Office) Yor"delivery in that 
portion of the London District which lies between the three and 
twelve mile circles. At si\ o’clock, the hour of the arrival of the 
president and his assistants, amounting altogether to ninety per- 
sons, these boxes are opened, and the contents taken out and 
sorted, during wliich opcfatioii boxes full of letters, sometimes in 
a stream and sometimes in a torrent, continue unceasingly to pour 
in through the sewer or tunnel. 

While the sorting of all these letters and nc\vspaprrs, in a 
mode we shall shortly describe, is, like the de] osilion of honey in 
the cells of a hive, going on, a number of men and boys,JiJvc bees 
flying fiom flower to flower, arc in all directions occupied in the 
following curious process of collectifj.i^ 

AH the letters througfiout l.ondioii which, if stamped or unpaid, 
have been dropped into the slits, or, if paid in money, hav*e been 
delivered c«n the counters or at th^ windows of 25^ receiving- 
houses by a quarter before 8 a.m., are at S o'clock c^i\e}ed 
through the streets in the hraids or on the shouldefs of letter- 
carriers, ciilier to the chief office at St. Martin’s-lc-Giand or to 
the undei named eight branch offices, from iicncc they are con- 
veyed to the main office in th^ foUowing miumer * 

From Charing Cross, by mail-cart Sidmoiitli-i^eet, cai't & riding-boy. 
North-row, ditto. Shoreditch, ditto ditto. « 

Portlaiid-street, ditto. Stepney, ditto ditto. 

Pimlico, ditto. • Southwark, riding-boy only. 

After 
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After the arrival of these carts, the vvhole force of the office 
is eiAj)]o\e(l in what is technically termerl ' opening collections/* 
and as for thislieavY amount of work only one brief hour is allowed, 
we will endeavour to explain tha admirable arranfrements by 
whi^h the first great London District delivery, termed ‘ the nine 
o’clock despatch/ is performed. • ' 

I. As fast ns tho^red mail-carts, ornamented with the royal 
arms, after whisking round the north and south angles of the 

' Jost-Office, suddenly pull up — or rather, as soon as the^poor 
jaded horses, incro motu, of their qwn accord, suddenly stoji at 
the, to them, well-known enttance of the Distiict Department — the 
driver of each vehicle, throw iiig down his reins, and standing up 
iii.4iis cart dos^a-dos to his horse, hauls out fiom beneath his scat, 
one after another, a senes of milk- white, cream-coloured, and 
gingcrbiend coloured bags.* Wllh^hese tbiown over his shoulders, 
and with his timc-papei in his mouth, he without delay enters the 
passage, deli\eriiig his charge^ to a porter, whose duty it is to 
check thcTiunibei of his hags. 

In like manner and at the same moment little riding-boys, each 
ghing to his ho'^se ,as he ;tIrnost brushes the corner a valedictory 
touch of the spur, ha\e haidly slopjied, when leaning backwaids 
in thedr saddles, they quickly unbuckle one strap, while a porter 
in waiting, as soon as he has unloosed the other, lifts from above 
the panting flanks of the poor Post-Office animal aleathein valise 
containing the bags, which are instanth eairied off into the 
portion of the office appi opriatcd to receive ihenfl I'he drivers 
and hovsdehwr to the Iniie-keeper their ^ tiinc»-bills/ on which 
in one toluMn fa]ipe*ii certified by vaiious receiiers and time- 
keepers the precise peiiods at which ihe^ ought to have started; 
— ought to liJiie *'ailrd at each receiving-house in their ‘road’ 
or ‘ride/ — ought ui ha\c arrhed; and in a second column are 
noted the hour and inuiuie at which at cac*h station they actually 
did arrive. • « 

II. .As soon as the forefinger of that steady man of business 
the Post-Office clock^poinis to 8 10, a gang of men, each either 
carrying oiThis declined shoulders a huge letter-bag, hugging 
Sne in^is arins^ or with oi e or two dangling from his hantis, are 
observed following each other through a passage into the sorting- 
room. Of the bngs^ thus colheted those containing newspapers 
only are tal^en into the great sorting-office, 96 feet 4 inches long 
and 71 feet broad, tcTa small table, *21 inches broad by 1*2 feet 

p 


r* The number of cullpctions made up by the Ictlei-receiveis per day within the three- 
mile circle amount to 2563. 

The number of collections made up by the country receivers per day within the 
tbr|e-miie cucle are 198. > 

' ' , long. 
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lon^, beneath which there arc standing gaping in a row eight 
large white baskets — ^ 

1 for General Posi, • 

6 for Country Divisions, 

1 for London District within the three-mile cirple. , 

The bags containing letters and ‘packets’ arc carried to 
tables 18 inches broad by 5 feet in length. To these tables, 
which are divided into very small com par Indents, there are ap- 
pointed ten or twelve clerks, whose duty "it is on receiving eac|^ 
bag first of all carefully to inspect its seal ; if perfect, to cut it 
open, empty its motley contcAts on his portion of the table, and 
lastly turn the bag inside out to prevent being fined half-a-crown 
for any letter left within it. 

III. The contents of the bners, having been thus piled in a heap 
before each opening cleik, his first pmccsg^is to take up and exa- 
mine the * bill’ of Its contents, tutsee if there are any registered 
letters in the mass ; if so, he select^ and desjiatches them to the 
registrar-clerk, who gives a reccMpt for the same. .*He then 
checks the number and amount of ‘ paid ’ letters which the re- 
ceivers have been rccjiiired to lie up separately, to ascertain that 
thev correspond with the number and*nniount tn the bill. These 
preliminary examinations having been cumpleted, he next sepa- 
rates the London letters fiom the Inland. The Latter, without a 
moment's delay, and wnihoyt being stamped, are packed in <a box 
and transmitted via the subiorraiiean tunnel to the Inland Office. 
All newspaper*- wie thiowA into a basket behind him. from whence 
they are by another cleik sejiaraled into two parcels, namely, 

' London ’ and ‘ Cfiuntry ’ — including transmarine. Lastly, what- 
ever parcels termed ‘ pac*kels’ may ajipear in the' heap, whether 
for town or country, arc selected, and forwar led to a separate 
sorting -desk. ^ 

Having got rid of all newspapers, of uL letters not belonging 
to the London district, and of all ‘ packets,’ his next operation is — 
with a rapidity which unless witnessed could scarcely be credited— 
to divide the letters which remain into two classes, ‘stamped and 
unpaid,’ and * paid.’ Each class are J[)y him not only separated, but 
arc placed with their faces all looking one way ; and as fastpp the 3 i 
accumulate the} are earned oil in aniisfiil to the uppel* end of the 
office by porters who deposit all of one sort on one double desk, 
and the remainder on another, ’ ^ 

IV. The stamped and unpaid leUers at thev double Jesk, above 
described, are divided among eighteen sort^s, by each of whom 
the stamped letters are simultaneously subaivided into a doubly 
tier of pigeon-hole boxes as follows: — 

1. General post. 2. Ten town districts, namely; — North- 
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west* West-city, Lombard-street, North-east, East, Southwark, 
Portlaiid-street, North Row, C haring-cross, Pimlico. 3. Six 
Country distpicts, namely, Hounslow, Barnet, Enfield, Wool- 
wich, Croydon, Hampton. 

unpaid letters are transferred to a table 2 feet 2 inches by 
14 feet 6 inches long, where, after Joeing sim^arly subdivided, 
they are stamped merely as ' unpaid.’ The paid letters are trans- 
ferred to a table 2 feet 2 inches broad by 17 feet 9 inches long, 
igrhere they are stamped merely as ' paid.' 

* V. As fast as these operations are concluded, the letters as 
they accumulate are carried off to a double desk, on one side of 
which every town-^lettcr receives, first of all, from a stamper 
standing sideways a violent blow on its face, which cancels its 
stamp, and then from another stamper, posted behind the first, 
another violent blow ( p its back, indelibly marking thereon the 
hour, the day of the month, and the year at which it is to be 
despatched. At the opposite side of the same table the whole 
of the coinitry letters arc in like manner doubly belaboured by 
two stampers and tt\o date-markers. 

VI. I'he ubole of thp letters having been thus examined, 
sorted into district^, and stamped, the} are carried into a large 
airy, well-lighted loom, called the Letter-carriers’ Office, where 
they are distributed among 57 letter-carriers in blue uniform 
coats with red collars, seated about 2 feet 4 inches asunder, at 
double desks. 

About two-thirds of the London letters ar»*< divided among 
these intelligent men, who rapidly sort them into 'walks;' the 
remaining 'ipz-tliiul arc -deposited on one long double desk ; and 
^ere, without ^rihci jirocess, they are carefully examined, pre- 
vious to their being despatched to C haring-cross and to the other 
principal, receiving-house- — where, for the object of relieving the 
main office in St. ISIarlin’s-le-Oraiid, they are sorted into walks 
by the blue-coatcd |iostmen who subsequently actually deliver 
them at the houses lo which th^y ai-e adttressed. 

At* the priiieipal^^receiving-liouses of each of the nineteen 
stations wijfiin the three-m^e circle, as also of the fifty-three 
#tatioi^ beiw cen the three and the tw'elve mile circle, there is 
Established a room in which the letter-carriers ajsemble to receive 
and finally prepare their letters ior deli I'ory, by arranging them not 
only in streets, but* consccutTvely in the numbers thereof. To 
each of thtii« districts there is*.ippoiiited a 'charge-taker,* whose 
duty it is to attend to the accounts, and who, therefore, is charged 
^ith the postage on sul unpaid letters. The wages of the letter- 
carriers are Irom 20«. to 25s. a week, those acting as charge- 
takers receiving an additional allowance of 3s. The letter-carriers 
* are 
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arc usually employed from nine to ten hours per day; the 
number of miles they walk per day average from fifteen to 
twenty-four. • 

The ^country letters/ at tables, each about 18 feet long, are 
similarly sorted by clerhs into ' roads/ formerly called ' rides,’ and 
are then packed into canals or leathern bags. Three minutes 
^only before the period at which these bags are despatched, the 
boys and drivers who are to convey them *are called in to assist 
in tyifig up their mouths, which arc* no*sooner sealed with r^* 
fiaming wax by the stampers, than each driver and boy, like an 
ant carrying a grain of corn, hurries off with his burden to bis 
mail-cart or horse. The driver packs his own cart; thef boy 
nimbly hopping into his saddle, and leaning backwards, ^as 
before described, is assisted by the porter, who, if be can manage 
to buckle the right strap of th^ valise qtficl^cr than the flibber- 
tigibbet he is waiting on can fastAi the left one, exclaims gruffly, 

‘ Look sharp ! * — which convulsively aflccting the child's spur, 
away the poor horse starts. The drivers in their red carls soon 
follow ; and in a few seconds, , cleverly worming their way 
through the variety of two-w heeled .and four-wheeled obstacles 
that obstruct them, all are to be seen strenuously radiating to 
their respective destinations. — 'F’he number of horses daily em- 
ployed in this manner by the District Department alone is 150. 
The rate at which tficy go may be exemplified by the single 
instance, that twelve minuU^s only are allowed from the General 
Post-office toCIitliing-cross. — The interesting operation* or rather 
the series of operations, which w^e have thus iaintly sketched, is, 
excepting Sundays, repeated during the (ln\, --ten ‘ lown’ 
deliveries; seven beyond the tow'ii aud within ilie three-mil^ 
circle; five within the three’ and &ix mile uicles; three wnthin 
the six and tw^elve mile circles. During upwards of fifteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, consequeiitlv. the interior of the 
London District-oflice exhibits a sutfce^sion oi labour of a very ex- 
hausting description ; wliile l)e}ofld 'its walls there arc, in^ dark- 
ness and in daylight, exposed to every sort o** weather, a brigade 
of men, of boys, and of poor horscs^vibiatiug, With shi^rt intervals 
of rest, between St, Martiii’s-le- Grand and their rejl^^ctiv# 
stations. 

In the rear of the London I’ost-offlce we observed a small 
narrow stable, into which in rainy weather there arc stuffed, on 
the principle of first como fir^t «%erve d, seventeen eighteen 
horses— the remainder having to seek for sl^lter elsewhere. The 
drivers and bojs are selected for*their duties by a steady middl% 
aged man whose office it has been for many years to watch their 
dejiartures and arrivals, and wbo accordingly, having very iiatu- 
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rally Ipst bis voice in such an inclement service, utters his 
valedictions as well as his maledictions in a tone, as nearly as 
possible, half* way between a whisper and a bark. The riding- 
boys are mostly from thirteen to sixteen years of age ; * after 
whieh,’ our professional adviser hoarsely informed us, 'they 
mostly grows into drivers.' As re^rds the s)utline of their 
stomachs, they are, every one of them, apparently of the French-* 
pig or greyhound breed ; and their (dear complexions also in- 
* dhcate high condition and jo\ous health. \Vc particjlarly 
noticed Richard Martin, who, wc were half-^oflly and half- 
gruffly informed by his governor, is not only the best rider, but, 
in point of conduct, the best hoy in the sor\ics. A more 
agreeable specimen of the Knglibh countenance, and indeed of 
the unassuining character of a mild bold hhighsh boy, could 
scarcely be met with.* E\(m* since this little fellow was eleven 
years and a half old, he ha5 been riding on her Majesty’s 
service ior six da\s in the weedv — beginning at a quarter before 
eight and*^ndiiig at half-past se^eii — lliirt vfivc measured miles 
per day! He has done this tor tw’o \ears and a half continually, 
with the exception of oik* week <ml^, when he was sick. His 
journey is from the Post-oHlce to Shoioditch (’hurcli and back; 
and, in spite of carts,* can iag(‘s, cabs, busHOS, &c., he per- 
forins it regularly ten times a-dax. Not to dwell upon the 
storms of wind, rain, snow, and sleet, to which, in da) light as 
well ns in darkness, he must be occasionally exposed, his greatest 
trouble, and indeed danger, proceeds /lom thc^ilippery slate of 
bis roat' in frost} and in what he termed to us ‘ greas> ’ weather. 
As the poor boy has no fAlher, and as his inotlier ib a (‘harwoman, 
it is of (ourse almost im})ossil)Ie to hurt him : iievcnlhclcss he told 
us very artlessb rtiat in Ijad weather his horsc^ had repeatedly 
slipped up with him, as oih ii .as three or four time's a-tveek ; but, 
as Sam Weller has very justly observed, ‘ Who ever knowed a 
church} ard verc ther.c was ^ postboy’s tombstone, or ever seed a 
dead postboy?’ *■ 

On the Queen's 4^ rlhdcay these riding-bo\s receive a hat with a 
fine gold liB^nd and cockadcp a bright scarlet jacket, a beautiful 
Mue wkistcoat, and — -just as if Joseph llumc had then suddenly 
clasped them round th'* wjiist — nothing more b We should be 
sorry to implant in their light hearts a seed of discontent, }ct, 
when wc reflected oh i\\e cveriesting bumping work they have to 
perform, w$ must own thai, ficxm a very slight experience in such 
matters, it occurred toms that her Majesty’s Posimaster-Gencral, 
vdio^nol improbably knows sonte of the uses to which buckskin 
can be applied, might surely take aii opportunity of explaining 
in respectful, appropriate, but in most pathetic terms, that these 
V • . * fine 
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fine little lioys, who cx)nyey the correspondence of the conpfnercial 
metropolis of the world, are unscientifically covered at the wrong 
end ; that it would be more creditable to a great nation to clothe 
them all over; and that at a]l events it would be infinitely more 
agreeable to them to • 

• ‘ go with their hoaclb bare 

Because they’ve got no hats to wear,’ 

than, as at present^ the contrary. 

Revenue. — The early origin of life Rnsrlish Post Office is iir-» 
volvcd in obscurity almost ainountiiig to total darkness, and there- 
fore — without endeavouring to detail in what manner, by what exer- 
tions, and at what rale the happy few who could read and "write 
managed, like flies crawling across a tieaeled plate, to c'oinin uni- 
cate with each other over padiless ti;uks or through miry roads, 
that oITcuhI to the tianspiissioii^of a b^>go# letters greater physical 
dilliiulties in a f(sv hundicd iniAs than are now encountered in 
its transit across the Atlantic or even in its passage to Bombay — 
ive will merely reler our leaders to the following advertisement, 
by whuh it would ajipear that. lc»lleis which now weigh as 
neaily as jiossible thiec ions, and h at jnesent are (oiivejed 
at a speed of from IW to 10 miles an hour, were only seventh years 
: go packed into the valise ol a single* post-boy whose average 
progress was about 0^ imh’s pcT hour. 

* ‘ Poyf-OJfirr, Feb. 22, 1779. 

‘The Post-boy cm iiiij the Mail whu*h was (Icspatchoil from this 
(?Hice la^t FruU^ iii^hf. rol)l)(»ct l)y two footpads with ciapes over 
their faces, ou Satun'a) night at t(*ii o’clock, at die bottom of Hack 
Banc, iicai Long C’oinpion, between ihisionc and Shipslonc, hi Ox- 
fordshire, ul the whole Mail, coidaniiug the lullowiug bags, vi/. ; — 


^Varwick, 

Strut foid-o 11 Avon, 
Sliipsl oii-on-Stour, 
IjtMibnry, 

Here fold, * 

Bioiiisgrov 0 , 
Worcc'iter, 

Stone, 

N e^^ cast le-midcr-Ly lie, 
iMacch^sfield, 
Mkidlewich, 
lioiins Olinnid. 


If lint dlnd, 

I ^laiH lie tei 
, Stia'kport, 

I Liverpn^d, • 
Warrington, 

W igaii, 
j Preston, 
lUackbufti, 

Luk ister, 
Kendal, 

I W(.lverliainptoe. 
Slin W‘bu**y, 


1*. idgenortii, 
Stafford, 

SiiifiiJiil, 

Ndinptwich, 

Clie^ter, 

Norlhop, • 
Conway, 

St. Ai^h, ^ 
liangoi', ^ 
Holyhead, and the 
Irish Mail. 


‘ Tlie persons who committeil tfiis robberjT were .sniall-sized men, 
but it being n dark, foggy night, the boy ^iinoi give any further 
descri[)tiori of tlieni. ^ ^ 

‘ Whoever shall apprehend and convict, or caus(‘ to be apprehended 
and convicted, both or cither of 'the persons who committed thisrob- 

u2 . ' . ^ly. 
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bery, will be entitled to a reward of Two Hundred Pounds over and 
above* tJie reward given by Act of Parliament for apprehending high- 
waymen. • By command of the Postmaster-Oeiieral, 

Anthony Todd, Secretary.* 

^^at a coBtrast the above forms with the fact, that by the 
night mail only there are occasionally despatched 'from the metro-' 
polls on one arterial line — the London and North-Western Rail- 
way— the contents of ten Post-Office four-wheeled accelerators 
tfulil of letters and newspapers ! ' 

*As ill this paper we purposely avoid all topics of political con- 
troversy, we will, without referring to begone arsTuments on the 
subject, briefly state, tiiat by the adoption of Mr. Rowland Hill's 
system, the rates of l^mglish postage, dc factOy from being the 
heaviest^ became .almost at a blow the liffhtest on the surface of 
the globe. If we comime the letters of the year ending 5th 
January, 1838, with those for the }car ending 5th January, 1850, 
we find in their numbcis an increase of from 75,000,000 to 
337,000,000 ; and as far only as the gross revenue of the Post- 
Office is concerned, it appears, by returns which will shortly 
be laid before Pari iaineat.s that for the \car ending 5th of Janu- 
ary last, the gross receipts under the penny system have amounted 
to 2, 1 G5, 349/. 1/5. 9 jrf.,- being 174,38S/. Os. 6rf. less than the 
gross revenue for the jear ending 5lh of January, 1^38, Now, 
Mr. Macaulay in his History of Kiiglancl states that on the 
accession of William HI. the revenue of the United Kingdom 
was about two minions per annum — about 165,006/. less than was 
last year collected, juiiicipally in pennies, by our Post-Office 
alone ; and we may add that such has been the astonishing in- 
crease of wealth oi the British people, that the gross receipts 
of the London and North Western Railway (Jompany for last 
year (2,ti27,2 r2/.) were also l.r irer than the whole revenue of the 
British Ciown in th* year 1689 i 


British Postal S\stkm.— -Having concluded our slight 
sketch of the interior' of the London Office^ we will now er^- 
deavour to delineate the few leading principles upon which the 
tmnsmiisioii of the correspondence jf Great Britain, under the 
uniform penny postage s>stoiL, ajipears to be regulated. 

I'he daily arrival and despatch of about a million of letters 
and newspapers from and to not only all parts of the United 
Kingdom, blit all portions of the globe, as at present arranged, 
somewhat resembles arterial and venous circulation of the 
hiynan system. *=> 

From London — the heart of the commercial world — ^letters. 


newspapers, and packets, by two great pulsations, the one be- 
^ . tween 
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tween 9 and 10 a.m. and the other at precisely 8 fai., are> 
under the arrangements we have described, diurnally projected 
along six arterial railways to about 600 principal Itowns, at most 
of which there are * forward offices/ for despatching, some- 
times without opening them, ail bags addressed by the London 
department to Remoter ppints. As our correspondence — the 
blood of the country — is rapidly flowing along these six lines, it 
repeatedly, mechanically by turn-tables, but apparently of its own 
accoAl, branches away at diminished* speed, and at angles inc!%* 
or less acute, U])oii other rails ; and when each of these iron ways 
has come to an end, it continues at a still slower rate, by an in- 
finity of ramifications, to ]>rogress upon high roads — then ‘upon 
bye roads — and eventually to meander upon ])atlis — until not only 
every inland letter forwarded from tlie metropolis to 8000 pro- 
vincial post-offices has, ;it foot-pace, bee^ dejivered to the person 
to whom it was addressed, but efery foreign document also is at 
its port ready to be forwarded diy steain-jiackels, by sailing- 
packets, by vessels of almost e\cr\ ilcscription, to its tians-marine 
destination. 

In this aiterial circulation, the prr^'rrting or centrifugal power, 
like that which at this moment is ieohly working within us, 
diminishes in jirojiortion to its distance from the heart or centre 
of action. At caeli of the l,ond()ii termini there is in readiness 
for the coineyance (?f cwry morning or evening mail at least 
one noble steam-engine of iinincihle power, fresh as a bride- 
groom from liin^'Cliaiiiher, rejoicing like a giant /un his course ; 
or, in more ap{)i'o]iriate teijiih, smoking and hissing, all rcady^ 
at the w’aving of a liny flag, to w hibile and b ' off. On the 
branch railways there are also in waiting a similar set of en- 
gines, but of weaker ]iower. On tbe high ro<ads the letter- 
bags are forwarded occasionally ‘U four- horse coaches, then in 
pair-horse ‘ busses as they ]irogress, many are transferred to a 
one-horse mail-cart, lliep to postilions on horseback, then to men 
who carry them over their shoulders on foot ; — in one instance to 
a red wheelbarrow ornainenled with the s »al arms. On ap- 
proaching the extremities they are^nally carried up4anes, along 
])alhs, across meadows, thioii.lt streets or alleys, and intdpeour’^ 
by postmen or post- women, until the •projecting power has abso- 
lutely dwindled from the magiiificent London steam-engine into 
a little ragged, rosy-lared boy — ' If you please, mum, here "s a 
letter for you ! ’ ^ • * 

In the venous progress of letters and docupenis towards London, 
the propelling power in like mafiner, although inversely, mohiU^ 
tate viget ^nresqiie aeguirif cundo — increases as it proceeds ; but 
as all foreign mails, instead of* being allowed to accumulate, are 

despaltffed 
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despatolied to the metropolis as fast as they arrive, and as the 
grear flood of newspapers is, of London, arterial, not venous, 
the pul sationsT from being more frequent, are proper tionably of a 
smaller amount. The main principle of the cifculation of British 
correspondenoe between the metropolis and the remotest regions 
of the globe having been thus nrrangod, the next great object for 
consideration was, at what hours the two great pulsations from 
London should take ])laco. If eronoinv only had been consulted, 
•(be mails would all have been ejected from London by day ; for 
as the public prefer to tiavel at tliai time, and indeed, except in 
cases of emergency, generfilly speaking, now decline to do so by 
night, it would evidently have been necessary (as indeed is the 
rase) to pay the railway companies four or five times as much for 
the conveyance of mads b> niglil a'% by day ; Tor it is obvious that — 
although in a long, we’Jl-r^inuiieraling passenger-train a railway 
company could, in sunshine, afford to convey a tender full of let- 
ter-bags for a trifling sum — to*<lo so in an alnaost empty train, by 
moonlights an apparently exorbitant indemnification might, after 
all, leave the coinpany losers .by the inipressnient. The great 
object, however, of a jiosMjflii’e is to do as iiiucli of its work as is 
possible wlide the naiioii is fast asleej>, or in other words to heyin 
its work as soon as men 'ol business lia\e ended tlieirs. Accord- 
of all the documents that Ic-ave J^ondon daily, about two- 
thirds, regardless of the extra expense; aie despatched by night 
mails and about one-tliird b> morning on^s : and W'e may here 
observe that the invention of railwnts has iiottAily enabled the 
Post Office thus to jiropel from L'lndon a bulk of correspondence, 
&c., which would Jiave altogether oa cm whelmed the tiny seats 
and receptacles of 'Mir mail-coaches, but by propelling these let- 
ters in the same time omm an iiifiiiilely gi eater extent, it has in 
fad enabled the departineiit to do a much larger proportion of 
its AAork ill d<arkness. For iustaiire, the iiiglit mails now reach 
Carlisle at nearh the* sainc*hour (in dejitli of winter about day- 
light) 4s under the old, slow, gouty, horn -blowing system of 1838 
they used to arrive^ mly at Uiiiningham. As far thetftefore as 
corrcspond^ce is wiiccniedrit might almost be said that the 
c^mmiAiicatipn lictween Loudon and the radius of Carlisle is 
equal to that by elecliic telegrajih ; for though it consumes more 
time, yet, the nation being sound asleep, it is, practically speak- 
ing, time of jio value. 

It will be evident ’*to our readers that in this diurnal ebbing 
and flowing system, <by winch all the secret thoughts, feelings, 
and affections of the British people arc safely, quickly, and confi- 
dentially imparted to each Ollier, the jiulsations of London must 
necessarily affect the w|;iole of those simultaneous but iramves'se 

transmissions 
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transmissions of letters throughout the country by cros$ mails, 
commonly called ^ cross posts for as a main object of ^liese 
subsidiary arran^^ements is to convey letter-bags ffom all points 
to the arterial railwa}s, it is ^*f course necessary that their arrival 
at the various stations thereon should, in poiiit^i time, be so 
arranged ns to Vorrespoiiik with the passage up or down of the 
mails and trains with which they arc respectively to proceed; 
and yet, self-evident as is this necessity, a portion of the public 
have,^ in several instames, considered themselves as cruelly^ 
aggrieved, because the Postmaster- Cl eneral, notwithstanding llicir 
numerously-signed petitions, has dec'lined to order the rural post- 
masters to despatci] their bags at hours w hicli, though undeniably 
more convenient to particular localities, would disturb a carefully 
organised circulation of vital imjioitance, in which the smallest 
obstruction or coiuiilsioti wonh\ piodiu'eiterv serious results. 

But, very nnwillingl) , we iiius^ now briem notice a scries of 
petitions of inueli g^a^er iinjiortance. 

SusenNsioN ov tiij: Dilhiuy \mj Transmission of 
Lktti:us on Sunday. - We need not, we trust, afliiin that we 
belong to tliat laige portion ol llie Voiniiiuifity who, on mature 
reflection, desire openly as well as inwaidl}, puldich as well as 
priiatcly, to obei llio-.e few (ommandments of onr Creator by 
which, for our liapjiiies^ and weli.ue hoie and hereafter, our 
passions are remilaictl lallu'r th.iii i cstra’i iied , and as regards the 
particular law' iinrque'.lioti, its wisdom, as well as its licneficenee, 
has lately been so curioud} dciiionsliated under such striking 
clrcumstanc os, that we cannot refiniii fu)irr alluding to the case. 

In a little Aoliiiiie entitled ‘ F«>ur Months .duong the Cxold- 
finders in Alta Califoinia, by J. TAMvhilt Jjrooks, M.D.,’ the 
author, after describing >eiy graphicalU the manner in which 
lawless adventurers from all parts ol the woiki were recklessly, 
and in man} Instance's iiiurderoush'^^cngagcd in tlie attainment of 
gold, states ; — * • 

‘ 4th Jane. — Breakfast Avas miou di'.jiatcheil, .jd the question as to 
tlie day’s operations askcM?. J)(ui wa^ tlie only ^iie who, on 

the score of its being woidd not go to the diggings. «{Ie hail 

no objection to a'liiise himself on Siinda}, but he woAld not work. 
To get over the difficulty, we agreed lo go on the principle of every 
man keeping his own findings, o ir bond of unity as a party to extend 
merely to mutual protection aial d^‘feiice. Lca\ing Don Luis, then, 
smoking in tlie tent, we pr* acceded lo work, aTid found that the great 
majority of the gold finders appeared to entertvn our opinions, or at all 
events to imitate our practice, as to labouring on the Sunday. . . 

I worked hard, as indeed we all did, the wdiole morning : the toil is 
very severe.’— pp. 59, 60. 


•It 
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It doe/t' not appear that Dr. Brooks or his associates felt the 
slightest remorse at the agreement they had so shamelessly 
entered into So desecrate^ for the sake of gold, the Sabbath ; and 
yet, in the brief space of three ^eeks, the Doctor makes the 
follpwing veiy remarkable entry in his journal ; — 

‘ 25ih June, Sunday. — We have all^f us given over working on 
Sundays, as we found the toil on six successive days quite hard enough. 

A few of the miners pursued their avocations on tlie Sufiday, 

^ut the majority de\ oted the day to rc^st, smoking, and sleeping in the 
^ade, alternately.’ — i)p. 82, 102. 

Thus, even in picking u]> gold (an occupation so exciting tliat 
it had burst the bands ol almost all human compacts, people of 
all conditions having deserted fioin their engagements to lUsh 
to * the diggings’), one da}’s lest out of seven was practically 
found to be absolute!}^ necessary. ‘ The fact is,’ preaches J. T. 
Brooks. M.D. as s6on as he became dead tired — 

( When the Devil yrew the Devil a monk would be) 

— ‘ The fict is, the human frame wdll not stand, and was never in- 
tended to stand, a course of incessant toil.’ One holiday per week 
was accordingly not only ^agreed on, but it was moreover carried 
7ie7n. con., that the} might just as well have it on Sunday as on 
any other day ; and thus from no sense of religion did the wor- 
shippers of ^ the diggings’ most poweilully subscribe to the 
wisdom of that commandment which, with modifications else- 
where explained in the Ilol} Sciiptures, has beneficently desired 
us TO KEUP IIOLV Till: SaBB 4TII-DAY. 

In accordance, thcieiore, with this precept, some lime ago the 
Postmaster-General detci mined, not w ithstanding the enormous in- 
crease of work, to make every arrangement that was practicable 
for reducing tlie ,i'«nount of postal labour on Sunday — and step 
by step ^lio follow ug aUerations weic efl’ected. — On the 7th 
January, 1849 — the money-order Sunday business w^as finally 
suspended throughout Kn^agd and Wales — thus suddenly re- 
lieving 450 provincial jiost-offl'ces — On the 1st April, 1849— 
the suspension ol^^the ironc} -order Sunday business was ex- 
tended to Jrcland and Scotland — thus relieving 234 additional 
#fiiccsv— On the 2^lh Octiibes, 1849 — the provincial post- 
bfficcs throughout F.ngtand and ^yaIes were not- only as a general 
rule closed on Sunday from ten to five, but their deliveries on 
that day were restriitcd t(» one. By these measures 508 pro- 
vincial posf-officcs ard 4000 iepeudent offices were closed for 
about three additional hours. In 194 post towns, 233 deliveries 
\iere discontinued, and 368 leiter-carriers relieved of hour 
caeli of Sunday duty. — On the 29th December, 1849 — in the 
suburbs of London, beyond the three-mile circle, the early Sunday 
^ delivery 
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delivery was transferred to a very late delivery on Saturday night, 
by which 191 persons were entirely relieved from Sunday duty. 
— ^On the 13lh January, 1850 — ^in the provinci&l post-offices 
throughout England and \Yales, further extensive relief was 
given — 1st, by the discontinuance of a large number of Sunday 
mails : 2nd, by«the disuse tof money prepayments for all inland 
letters ; by which restrictions 576 provincial post-offices and about 
4000 dependent offices were closed on an average for four addi- 
tiona^hours. — The combined effect of these several measures hoJ" 
been to relieve every Suiidf^^ upwards of GOOO persons, on an 
average, more than 5^ hours each. Other alterations effecting a 
still further reduction of labour on Sunday are in contem- 
plation. 

On the other hand it was determined, in deference to the 
recommendations of various cojnmissipn^ of ^inquiry, to remedy 
a grievance nihicli h.ad long beefl com])lained of as highly pre- 
judicial to commerce, and in some tlegrce injurious to the revenue 
of the Post-Office, and which had been peculiarly**vexatious 
whenever it included a mail just/irrived from the East or West 
Indies — namely, the detention in Lioadon, not only during the 
whole of Sunday, but often during thirty -six hours, of uhat, 
though ^forward’ letteis, were not iorwarded: by which 

want of proper ariangcments, if a man li\ing 20 miles on one 
side of London had oeVasiem, alter I lie despatch of Fi iday *s post, to 
communicate with his son residing only 20 miles beyond London, 
he could not, uT many *])laces, iecci\e a leply until Thursday 
morning! To correct tins serious inconienience, a small tem- 
porary addition — which has ended in ff per7Ha,tr/it reduction of 
thirteen persons — was ibadc to the Inland Department of the 
London l^jst-office; and >et, without reflectidg for a moment on 
the balance of the alterations effected by which Sunday labour 
Lad on the whole account been thioughout tlic country so 
materially reduced, ai^ exeitciiieiat *Vas created and an outcry 
raised, in consequence wlureor petitions — in many instances, 
we regret to say, signed in i tter ignoi aiic e , ' >'llie subject — have 
poured in to both houses of Paalinmcnt — 1st, fortfio delivery 
or despatch of letters on Sunday, and 2ndly, for a totavstop^ 
PAGE of all mail jomeyaiice on that day ’ ! 

As regards the first of these DCtilious, — both of which have 
been, we think, very temperately' as well, ably treated by the 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan of Harroi’' — itphas been publicly stated by the 
Metropolitan Commiltee for the total ce^lioii of business con- 
nected with the Post-Office onPtlie LorcTs-day,’ tliat inasmu^i 
as ‘ the emphatic declaration of the public mind has been 
embodied in petitions from mere than 2500 places, containing 

400^0 
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400^000 signatures, it mvst be vianifest that thei public mind 
is prepared for the suspension of all collection and delivery of 
letters throughout the kingdom on Sunday whereas, by the very 
figures above quoted, it appears that as compared with 

the population interested, arc onlv in the })roportion of say 1 to 50. 
The ‘ manifestation ’ therefore of the p^iblic mind, instead of being 
in favour, is evidently, fot: as much only as it may be worth, 
hostile to the proposed alteration ; and as this practical test, se- 
^^cted by the Committee tljeniselves. will probably, to all reason- 
able people, be deemed almost conclusive, we will merely observe, 
as a veiy extraordinary fact, that it docs not appear to have 
occiftrcd to any one of tlic 400, ()()() ]>etitioncrs, that this first por- 
tion of their complaint is after all (in ]nilitar\ parlance) not only 
* gi'oundlcss,’ but ‘vexatious;’ for if no one was forced to pay 
his assessed taxes unless he liked, it would surely be unnecessary 
for 400,000 persons to jirav for Iheir repeal ; and j et the grievance 
of the petitioners is still weaker — it lieinsr a truth as clear as the sun 
in C alcut>a at noonda% . that it the 400,000 petitioners would simply 
determine not to write or send lelteis on Sunday, tlicy could not 
possibly be colhTtrd ; and* aerain. that ii they would refuse to re- 
ceive tliein on that day, tlu'V could not be dclircred. ]n fact, the 
remedy is undeniahl} in their own hands: and they are theiefore 
in the position of 400,000 peojde apjilMiig to their legislature for 
a sumptuary law not only to prcAiait them Ironi eatin? and drinking 
what they consider to be unwholesome, and are entirely at liberty 
to let alone — butlopre>ent all the rest of th^ community — be 
their constitutions, Labits, or wants wdiat they may — from occa- 
sionally even ta^Ming thereof. Indeed, the avciwed object of the 
petitioners is not to stint themselves onl\', but that nobody else, in 
any part of the llhited Kingdom, may under atn/ circumstances 
be allow^ed to receive or de^nalch letters on Sunday; or, in other 
words, that their conscientious scruples shall, by the main strength 
of Parliament, be forced upTSti^^the remainder of the community— 
whether they entertain them or not. 

We will, howe\T*».i> at once proceed to the prgictical proposal 
that, in addition to ;he cessatism of the collection and delivery of 
kettersrthe transmlsHvm of the mails throughout the United King- 
’^clom shall be arrested froin^ twelve o’clock on Safturday night until 
twelve o’clock on Sunday night. 

Now, of the 400, UQO respectable, w^Il-meaning persons who 
have affixeh their signatures Vo this extiaordinary pra\er for 
summarily destroying a. piece of mechanism as scientifically 
panned and as careftnly put together as one of Arnold’s chrono- 
meters, what proportion, it may be asked, have a clear idea, or 
mj idea at all, of the general requirements of the British Postal 
• V ^ System, 
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System, of its political, fiscal, and commercial importance,* of the 
arterial and venous circulation bv which it breathes, or of the innu- 
merable organized moving particles or animalcula^f which it is 
composed ? Have the majoritj^ of the petitioners — some of whom 
may possibly belong to that large class of the community who^ to 
say the least, haVe seldom toccasion to write or read letters — a 
superficial idea, or any idea at all^ of the deep meaning of ' the 
corrcy)ondence’ of, for instance, our Manchester, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, or London merchants? Arc the^ aware of the heavy losser^^ 
that even the revenue of th^ kingdom might sustain by great 
mercantile and manufacturing houses being unable on Monday, 
previous to the sailing of steam-packets or of their own vessels, 
to receive the latest possible communications from all parts of the 
country ? Have they considered the confusion that would be 
created in rival towns oj the St^^c tr^dc/ fnpn the contents of 
£asl or West India mails being Vmimunicatcd to some, and on 
the striking of the clock on Satuidnv night cut off from the 
rest ? — In case of an extensive rohbeiy of bank-notes ex bills, in 
cases of forgery, or even of bankriiplr\, in cases involving life and 
death, and ol an infinity of other privitc business of extreme im- 
portjiiice, have they reflected on the serious anti cruel conse- 
quences that might arise from Parliaiiiont irrationally ordaining— 
1st, "rheat it is illegal to send letters otherwise than by post; and 
2ndly, That by post thV} shall not be iransmitted ? — Again, have 
they considered the iiicomeniencp the inhabitants of, say tbe whole 
of England, woiiiTl siiffeu’ from licing forcibly restrained from de- 
spatching letteis on Saturday on account of London's Sabbath, and 
on the following day because that is th(*ir dw n f A^ain of the losses 
and vexations which ujiw^aids oi two millions of persons congre- 
gated, principally for the transaction of business, in London, the 
shops of which have been closed tlio whole of Sund^y. would 
sustain, from being on Monday moiniiig ludiarrecl receiving letters 
from beyond a given radios, althoiyjJi S(>ine of them may have been 
posted on Friday ? — In sliort, have they calculated the sum total of 
the results of is decree from I^ailianiont ord* 'fling that in almost 
every city, town, village, haiuh^i, and habitation thrssigliout the 
kingdom there should be two o/ i.iore blank postal days pcsnveelq 
the one for the Sabbath of the locality, and the other for those*** 
of places more or less remote ’ 

In a calm analysis of this most importgpt ‘question it is proper 
to consider that, under the old postal system, there existed many 
revolting circumstances which the power^of steam has cither 
alleviated or completely removed. For instance : while the 
nation were, generally speaking, creditably keeping holy the 
Sabbath day — while the coiftraunity, decently dressed, were 

. ^ ^ *40 
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to be^seen^ on foot, through streets, along roads and paths, 
or across fields, converging or diverging to or from their 
respective cliurches — the decorum of the placid scene was but 
too often disturbed by the sudci^n appearance, dust, clatter, 
ancL excitem^t of a noisy, blustering mail-coach, selecting, as if 
in open defiance of the fourth commandment, ^s its chirruping 
course, the most public roads, the broadest and wealthiest streets, 
the very inarket-plafce, — in short, every point in the country of 
i^he greatest importance. We will not attempt to estimate the 
ilumber of coachmen, guards, innkeepers, and ostlers— all, from 
a stn)ng family likeness, more or less red in the face — who openly 
attended upon this system ; but we cannot take leave of it without 
begging our readers, for one moment, to recall to mind the cruel 
sufferings of thousands of our noblest horses, that, harnessed to a 
vehicle ornamented with, the royal arms, before a community 
hardened to the crime, were drtien — and occasionally, alas! even 
on Sunday, were litcially whipped — to death ! 

Now, ^nder the present system — lioweier imjierfect we may 
allow it to be — the picture is jit all events a very different one. 
Under the influence of u ^''.seous, invisible, inanimate power, which 
the engineer, only when ie^[uisite, lets loose to vanish into the air, 
a passenger- train, to the extremity of which there is sittached a 
tender for the reception of mails, unguided b\ any human being, 
inysteilously flies — sometimes abo\e ground, and sometimes be- 
neath It — along an iron track appropiiatcd b} Piiiliament to its 
exclusive use, — a path winch not only purposely avoids intruding 
into cities, or towns, or on great thoioughlares, but ujion which no 
subject of the realm, e\en in his way to church, is allowed to 
tiespass. In 'iic transit ol these mail-tiains — which, at great 
oxtia expense, have been aiianged to fia\cl ns much as piacti- 
CfiWc matter flaiknr^s as we Laie alieadi ex'plained, while 
the nation is fast aslc€*p — no animal sutlers. Indeed, the loose 
iiorse, as the fiery engine fitpidly glides. past him, might, at all 
events, most thankfully ui.fss ils progress. — And now, what is it 
that 400,000 w'e^*ntentioncd people, out of a^population of 
some 30 millions, propose ? » 

« Wlijii, that as soon as tlir clock strikes twelve on Saturday 
'tiight, there should — just as the peasant iiiicarts*a load of manure 
in the middle of a ploughed field — be ejected from this train, 
flying inoff(*risively On ns own fecluued rails, not the passen- 
gers — ^not 6ven the petitioners^— but, as if in mockery of t/ieir 
progress, a heap of unassuming brown and white letter-bags, 
cc^taining the correspondence — •\hat is to say, the conglomerated 
thoughts, sentiments, opinions, doubts^ hopes, fears, affections, 
aye, and the loves, which British men, women, and children of all 
^ -t classes 
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classes have ambitiously, self-interestedly, or innocently ccynmu- 
nlcated to each other ; all of which are, as in a cesspool, to lie 
stagnant for at least twenty-four hours. • 

Without referring to eztraofdinary political emergencies, such 
as those which caused the battles of Aboukir, Dejhi, Vimiera, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, UiePyrenee|, Orthes, Toulouse, NewOrleans, and 
Waterloo to be fought on a Sunday, and without the slightest desire 
to impute to any party extreme opinions, it is Mearly evident that if 
no woi4£ whatever is to be done on the SabDath ; if on that day no ** 
cows are to be milked ; no horses, domestic animals, or poultry fed ; 
if no sentinel is to pace before public stores, or no policeman to 
watch over the lives and properties of the Queen s subjects ; if no 
fire-engines are to be used, if no street-lamps are’to be lighted, no 
main water-pipes turned on, or no one be permitted to guide off the 
sewerage of great cities ; and lastl^\ if the pfublic should creditably 
determine on no account whatevdir to ride, drive, or travel — it 
would THEN be highly proper that •mail- bags should everywhere 
be stopped in their progress to join in the general syst^jn ; but 
inasmuch as it is undeniably more^wirked for mankind to move 
and journey on Sunday than for the oj)ij;iions, &c., they recorded^ 
healed up, and posted on Saturday to do so, it certainly does appear 
that for the attainment of their praiseworthy object the petitioners 
might have made a more judicious selection. For instance, have 
the 400,000 persons who Iiavc petitioned for a total stoppage of 
the transmission of the letter-bags of tills country on Sunday, con- 
sidered what contnbution *thcy themselves could offer to the holy 
object they desire to attain I Have they considered, or rather— 
discarding opinions for figures — have thc^ calcuvated that, by ‘ a 
total stoppage’ of' all iiianucr of work’ in fheir^i xiscs, it is in 
their own power at once to relieve ' their inea servants or tbeir 
maid-servants’ from the manual labour oT maUiiig on 'svery Sabbath- 
day 400,000 beds, of dusting say 1,200.000 rooms, of lighting, 
say, 800,000 fires, of prcgiaring l,2p0!000 hot meals, of fetching, 
spreading, and removing at least 8^500.000 cups, saucers, ]>lates, 
dishes, knives, forks, spoons, watcr-boulcs, '^nd mugs? In 

^ simply dcmancfing that the metropolis shc>uld be th^ model to 
be imitated in all postal matters in every town and city throughout* 
the kingdom,’ have they reflected that, though the Quantum of'"' 
labour required in the London P('St-Officc would render it im^ 
practicable as well as highly mipropei J^o ■continue it on the 
Sabbalh-day, the time necessary fj>r sorting die letlers'*(the dese- 
cralion of which they so strenuously coni})iain) does not, in the 
majority of small post-towns, exceed that whrch their own servant;^ 
expend in making for each of them on Sunday, say a plain batter 
jiudding ? And yet, though they see no harm whatever in finishing 
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their (linner by swallowing: the latter, they scrupulously strain at 
the« continuance of the former. In short, they fcrant indulgences 
to their ovtn^iodics which they deny to the nation's mind ! 

We might carry our questions' much farther, but we prefer 
briefly to sulynit to our readers graver observations on the subject. 
It appears from papers laid before l^jirliament that her Majesty’s 
Postmaster-General, besides the very great reductions in Sunday 
labour which be ha*^ already eflected, is of opinion that no valid 
ihObjection exists to totally s.i spending the delivery and collection of 
letters on Sunday in any jdace nlieio the inhabitants concur 
in the dosiic to make the necessary saciifices of their own con- 
venience for that pui'pose. In addition to the above, we trust 
that, in deference to the general desiic of the communiU to re\ere 
the Sabbath, he will coiitinu<^ by ever} efiint in diis power, and 
especially b} the applivalion of inacluner\ (which in several cases, 
it appeared to us, might ad\ alitageously be adopted), to dimmish 
Sunday labour to the utmost \nnits which the Mtal interests of the 
comm uu^iU can prac*licall\ beai. 'raking, ho\ve\er. into serious 
consideration i\\v rcliyiousxind iiioi.il e\il of willulh re-establishing 
Ihrougliout the Uiiilf*d Ivmgdoiii on even) Siuuhnj that orge^nised 
system ol smuggling lelleis which the penny p()slage abolished 
as to the whole week, but which rc-establishinent, in the opinion 
of all practical men, would ineiilably bo the losult of our mail- 
bags not being allowed to continue to '’acronipany pasbenger- 
trains, wc are of opinion t hat — unless tlicie lx* an obiious necessity 
for intcifeilng — Paili.imcMil will actwii.eJ\ b} cvnlinuing to intrust 
so coinplic.'ilecl a quesiioii as theposl.il ciiculalion ol the coric- 
spcmdence of Gieat llniaLn to the caio of the officer of Stale 
especially appointed to watch over it. 


Since the preceding sq|tciiios were put into type, it has been 
moied ill the House of Coiift^jons, and* by a majority of 93 to GS 
has been cained ;June 3; - 

‘ That an liniAblc* addles^ Ik- piObeuted to Her Majesty, representing 
^tlie (fesiie winch evisi* iiY a*l parts of liie I initc^d Kingdom for an 
^ exteiffion of that ri»st on tlie Lord’^. Daj w utli is nfl'orded in the Loudon 
Pobt-Ofliee to the jiost-offiec's c * t) ‘ ji * a) toivij**, and j»raying that 
ITor Majesty will be giaeioiislv pics se I . Hiic ef Ilia4, the ecdleolion and 
deliiery of letlerb shall, hi fiitnie e?ilirc*ly 0(»aso on Sunday in all part"' 
of the kingdom; ainkalso, tJiat 5-Ier ]\Iaj(»sty will cause an incpiiry to 
be made as to how lar. wirhont injury to the public sen vice, the tijiiis- 
%)ibsion of tlic mails on tin* Lord’^ Day might be diuiiuislied or cnitiieJy 
suspended.’ 

As Lord Ashley’s motion 1ms thus suddenly become, not a 
... Post-Oflice, 
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Post-Office, but a Cabinet question, wc will only add jis our 
deliberate opinion — formed from an attentive consideration o( the 
mechanism of the British Post-Office — that if«the measure 
j>rayed for be carried into ef&ct, it will create a vast amount of 
inconvenience^ complaint, aifll irritation. If the question of 
delivery or no-deli\ery wer^to be left to the decision of the inha- 
bitants of each postal district (as proposed Mr. Rowland lid 1), 
the experiment of no-delivery would probably be tried in many 
places would be continued in some,* ab;mdoiied in others, ac-..<« 
cording to the }>cculiar views and circumstances of each. But if 
the overwhelming majority of the coinmuiiity be forced to adopt 
the views advocated In a coinparati\cly speaking very small party, 
the restrictirm will, we predict, create throughout tlie Iliiitcd 
Kingdom infudteJij more agitation than it is intended to alia}. 

PiiKPAYMKNT. — Judging from the returns submitted to Parlia- 
ment, it may be staled that of the* million of letters uhidi oft an 
average arc daily transmitted thiough the Post-Office, airout Cf) 
percent, arc flanked by stamps, about oO per cent, prepaid in 
money, and 5 pei cent, unpaid.' • * 

It appeals, therefore, that aUhoiigli stamps ran be pun based 
uitli the greatest faeiliiy, there exists on the par! of a portion of 
the public either a piqjudice or a rf,s* iia'ilia* which so hiinenlably 
induces them to iicgled to do so, that \ci} Me«aily one>thiid of the 
letters which pasi^thiouirh the Posl-Offiie aie jirepaid in money 
instead of iii stamps ! As long as the ( hou‘e of hanking a letter by 
either means coiilmues to be culpabl} ojfi'ied to the piiblie, they 
cannot be reasoiiabl} blained lor aciiiig as, on the K\hiiii oi caprice 
of the moment, tlicy may led inclined ; aiul aec;ordiiigl} , although 
at all our great clubs, the jiorter in waiting is ready from moining 
till night to s^dl stamps loan} iiuiiihei v ho m|inres them, }et 
there are daily quantities of ]iersons w^>, biiiii-iuil and half asleep, 
will sit down to write noft*s inei cly\ oget lid of the \ ulgar rattling 
of some halfpence in their coat-])oekeis. Mow llic misthief to the 
community and the cxiiensc to ihe c(mntry of prepadiig letters, 
requires, we believe, only to be* fairly stated t«> He iU oncj 
remedied. ■ • 

1. Every person wdio pie|/*4}s a ’letter, not only creates a 
temptation for his cleik, loi his sf'rvant, or , for liis jiostiiiaster to 
pocket the inoiicj and destio^ the li‘tter,1&ut, from tUe document 
not reaching its address, he inflicfs upon tlie Poslmasler-Geiicral 

5 : 

* Aq, lioWevcr, of the Jailor, 3 per rout, aie foi * fiireigii ’ comfiiiiiiicatiiiiiq, a luf^c 
propuilioii of which are rot rvoii permilfed to he pu'iiaiil, it is ihnt the trifling 

line imposed on unpaid letters lias piactic.ily ipduced tJic number to only 2 per cent. 

. the 
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the trouble, and upon the community the cost, of making for many 
wee]^s* and occasionally for many months, a series of seardiing 
inquiries whi^h, though of course ineffectual^ but too often end in 
leaving suspicion on some postmaster who is innocent ; indeed in 
the Secretarial Department, in which sixty clerks are employed, 
a large portion of the business consi^ in answering complaints 
of the non-arrival of prepaid letters.* 

2. Even when the letters and their satellite pennies are faith- 
fully brought to the windows of the Post-Office, there ill often 

created confusion and disorder highly discreditab^ to our postal 
system. In large cities, and especially in London, the pressure 
for .prepayment is often so rude, that money and letters forced 
from the hands of their owners have repeatedly been picked up 
from beneath the crowd that has been trampling upon them. At 
times the impatient gre^pp in attendance is obliged to wait until, 
at nearly the very last inoin&ht, the window-clcik can weigh, 
calculate, and charge the piqjier amount of postage on ten or 
twelve bundles of ‘ circulars ' of the dullest desr riptioit, brought 
by oue man. Then again the angiy crowd are detained by the 
altercations and occasional iinpi ecalioiis of a ])owcrful virtuous 
woman who is insisting on requiimg change for a sovereign in 
payment of the postage of a peiiii^ letter ! 

3. Sujiposing even that, notwithstanding the confusion above 

described, all the letters picsented can be duly prepaid, there re- 
main fiscal and moral evils of great magnitude. For instance, it 
becomes necessary for every poslm aster; espcciidly in the country, 
to close his office upon the public sooner than would otherwise 
be required, in order ti ha\e time enough to sort and tie up 
all prepaid leirt»rs in a sepaiale liundle, aceornpan} ing it with 
an account in whhh lie acknowledges that he has received the 
amount ()f postage iLeieoi On the arrival from all parts of the 
United Ilingdoin of a^i the maii-hags in the London Office, each 
of these bundles of letters Vkic^ each of these accounts have to be 
compared together to sec that the postmaster has charged himself 
with enough. accounts Lave then to be sept to the Ac- 

countant-^cnerars office, in ^ordor that tl amounts due may in 
^is Ic^Jgei^e scjiarately carii'*d ♦'> the debit of every pcistmaster. 

«^This piocGss has to be r(i;|)eat«>d not on tv at »7very despatch of 
letters to the metropolis, but to everv fitricr town to which a bag is 
made up. In Lonucrii the J\)sUOf!i«'e has in its service officers of 
high charablcr who l\,offburably,^prp\ent any fraud on the revenue, 
but betw'een two provincial oflices the same securities cannot be 
, obtained ; in truth, tlisy onh/ cho<h each other! 


* Of * mining lefteis,' oue wusstati'd by the complainant to bale 
of exchange for 28,750f.; another, thice doKeu biids’-eyts. 


contained a bill 

We 
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Wc most earnestly recommend, as effectual cure for the 
evils we have just mentioned, that the Treasury should without 
delay, under the powers vested in it by Parliament, authorize the 
Postmaster-General to char ^9 Zd, for the prepayment of every 
sinp;le letter ; for as it is quite as easy to buy a j)o&taa:e stamp as 
paper, pens, ink/sealing^-wifts, and wafers, a portion of the public 
are not justified in not only bringing disyredit upon a {>reat 
national undertaking, but unnecessarily eipbarrassing and demo- ^ 
raliziffg the servants of the Post-Office; and, at all events, such* 
as from whim, inclination^ or«accident nia} wish to be permitted* 
to do so, cannot reasonably complain if, in declining to fall.into 
the rules necessary fen* the well- working of thc./zcir system, they 
arc required to pay rather less than one-half of tlie average postage 
of the old one. In slioit, as there exists, ve believe, no doubt 
whatever in the minds of anj wheyre c'm/ersant with the working 
of the Post-Office that tlie postage wc have named uould effectu- 
ally put a stop to the idle piacticc bf ])repa}iiig letters by money, 
every reasonable person will suiely admit that the general jenelit 
would infinitely e\ceed the grie\anco of an additional twopence, 
occasionally inflicted on an indolent^dt impnovident portion of 
the public. 

A postage-stamp is a new coin of the realm expressly devised 
for the prepayment of letters; ‘and,’ said an Iiishmaii in de- 
scribing It to Ins mate, * life only difference 1 can see between it 
and a donkey is, that tlie^one you lick with a stuk ind the other 
you slick with a lick !’ 

Trai^smission of Sovereigns, etc., b v i’o&t — There exists 
another veiy serious abuse, In a small poition ou4<'i»- community, 
of the advantages of the penny postage svsteiy. *vliich we trust 
will without delay be corrected. Undei ihe old system of heavy 
chaiges, especially on enclosures, it ol lu i .o end not pJaclically 
answer to send gold and silver com h^post. As soon, however, 
as the public were allowed to forward pac kct. to any portion of 
the United Kingdom at the rate onlv of '2d. pei iniiire, the practice 
of sending metallic money was at in^t thoughtlessly and then leck- 
Icssly adopted; and acc« rdingly gold^aiid sihcr, Irom iftvipg been, 
most carelessly packed, »iavc rej^'^iedlybeeu found at the bottom* <t^- 
of the bags in sucu quantii'es, that in one year there were picked 
up in the London office ahioe, in s/)\creigns and silver that had 
escaped out of letters, no le^^ than G'i/. ur/. In doe case, a 
man who had stuffed 4/. 17*. Grf. loose into an envelope, very 
bitterly complained at one of hi£^ sovercigr|| having f.illen out! 
The Postniaslcr-Gcncial, by pi in ted ‘ Notices,’ over and over again 
remonstrated with the public ; his reaimmendations, however, 
were not only unheeded, but the window-jnen, who obedicntljr 

VOL, Lxxxvii. NO. CLXXiii. *1 * roj^tcd 
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repeated thorn, wore ocoasionally insulted. * Oh ! ’ said a man, 
sneeringly, opiy the other day to one of these gentlemen, who was 
earnestly advising him not to send^ by post a letter evidently con- 
taining a sovereign, and which he Insisted on prepaying, * if YOU 
v^ill let it alone, it will go safe enough 1’ — ^implying that if he did 
not steal it, no one else would. But this, alas ! is not the case. 
The books of the depariment contain a long and most affecting 
i^list of the names of acino, intelligent sorters and letter-carriers 
who have proved uiicible to resist a temptation to which, as Mr. 

* Charles Dickens in his masteil) sketch of Valentine’s day at the 
Post-Office has with great truth and feeling observed, they ought 
not to ha\c been exposed — besides which a iriiasinatic suspicion 
at this moment is umnoidably resting upon many innocent men, 
in consequence oi th<^ immense number oi such robberies tliat 
have not yet been detected. \ 

With the&e e\ds b(dore the mind, lliere can surely exist no 
doubt that — inasmuch as to alToid a safe and ready means for con- 
veying” small sums nv post to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
there has been expiesslv established that enormous and exteiisive 
banking system, 'ihe Monej -Order Depai tinent,’ whieh wc have 
already described, — a verj small liaction of the cominumty ought 
not, in opposition to the i emonstrances of Her Majesty’s Post- 
master General, to the demoralization of the servants of the Post- 
Office, and to the discredit of a new system in uhicli the interests 
of all classes of society are iinoUed, t) be allowed any longer to 
scatter broadcast over the counli y, 5o\ereigns, crown-jiieces, half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences, pnictically speaking with little 
more coiicealini nt than a iiK^ro label, stating to post-masters and 
letter-earners. UkU loo often inadequately paid, to whom they wish 
them to^ be dclivired. For the benefit, therefore, of the public 
in general and oi the st-r\aiils of the Post-Office in particular, we 
earnestly recoinmei d thabniiy letter apparently containing gold or 
silver coin shall be lorwoided by all j^ostmasters to the London 
Inland Deparjjpent, to be opened at the Dead Letter OflB.ee, in 
order thjat the sender thereof may be informed of the same, as 
, aisQjhal on pa}ment of an extra 'postage of one shilling the money 
’ enclosed, and the letter that contained if, will |)e delivered to him. 

• But,^ it has gravely been said, ‘ supposing a man^ instead of a 
sovereign, chooses to send in h letter by post a brass button V Of 
a choice evils, spi^Jy the trifling inconvenience which such a 

* man ’ would wilfully bring upon himself by such a frolic is infi- 
less than thos^ we have rnuincrated. 

5TLY. — If an additional pistage of one penny per letter 
wei^ .to be charged to every person who prefers making the post- 
^gn, or rather the^ public, wait until his ser^'ant shall think 

proper 
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proper to open the door to receive a handful of prepaid letters, 
which could rapidly be dropped, exactly as tluej^ were posted^ 
through a receiving slit into a tortuous receptacle, from which it 
would be impossible for any l|ut the right person to extract them^ 
the delivery of the correspondence of tnc country would be 

PKRFECT. " • 

We are no admirers of unreasonable, ^arbitrary measures ; 
nevertheless there can be no doubt that, by the new and start- ^ 
ling experiment of penny postage. Parliament have induced the 
Governments of other countries to join with us in an attempt to 
lengthen and strciiglhen the pinions by which, under the blessing 
of the Almighty, the family of mankind now communicate with 
cacti other; and accordingly in the Ignited Slates of America the 
stamped head oi Washington, in IVdgiuiri that of King Leopold, 
in France that of the Goddess Liberty, aJready frank letters 
at moderate rales to cveiy portion of their respective dominions: 
indeed, ^Russia and Spam havc^ I'ftcly adopted a uniform rate of 
postage. As, therefore, the civilized nations of the globu «sc thus 
eagerly following our example, it is no less our interest than our 
duty, for their sakes as nell as our on«n*tlmt the system which we 
thought fit to originate, and Irom which no sane person can now 
dream of reti eating, should be in all possible respects fairly, 
scientifically, and ellcc}ually developed. 


Art. V. — Anecdote rclatice a M. dc La}dace. Par M. J. 

Biot. Joanml des Sarans. ■ Priris, 

lY/r BIOT lias long held a very high j)Ii\ce, possibly since 
'*‘*"*' Monge the highest place, among the mathematicians of 
France. But the scene of this short and interesting memoir is 
laid 111 his younger days, whc^ii he ^s wholly unknown, having 
become from pupil in tkc Ecole J^dvleclinujue professor in the 
small college of Beauvais, at the -ige of '2,“) or 26. lie then 
repaired to Paris ])rmci pally wilhllie view of making the acquaint- 
ance of the luminaiiesof the age,*and acquiring new lig]^s on. 
his favourite geometrical scienc*' lie. respectfully wrote a letter 
to Laplace, asking' leave to see the shcels of the MAuiniyue Celeste, 
then going through the press. The great /nan received linn as 
courteously as if lie hail been a person ctf known cottsideralion, 
hut politely refused his request otf the ground that he was unwill- 
ing his work should be subinittc(| to any d^e’s judgment befoj^e 
It was 111 a finished slate. The young aspirant replied that he was 
very far from the presumptuous thought of sitting in judgment, 
hut only desired to profit by the instruction which the perusal 

‘2 ^uld 
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wouVl convey ; and he offered to undertake the task of correcting 
the press, thal is, of noting typographical errors. This humble 
urgency disarmed Laplace, and }ie acceded to Biot’s wishes. 
Tins led to continue^ intercoursf, and great was the benefit 
which thence* flowed to the junior for the frequent use of the 
expression ^ It is easy to sec^ so and so, which was not so easy to 
see by less learned eyes, led to constant explication ; and often 
^Ihe sage had forgotten jiimsclf the steps omitted, nor would take 
less than perhfips one hour to recover the lost thread of his inves- 
tigation. Had all the blanks been filled up, M. Biot sa^s, the 
Mecaniqxie would have fiom fi\e volumes extended to eight 
or ten. 

Some little time after the commencement of this acquaintance 
he had the good fortune to hit upon what he deemed a discovery 
of some impoitanCc in anah ical sen me. His memoir gives 
the outline, though in general terms, of the step thus made, and 
to which he gave the name of tquofions of mired differences 
{aux (differences mn^cs). He earned his work to Pans, and com- 
municated it to Laplace, who reafl it with some surprise, and 
said, 'This is a very good nflethod, and }oii have taken the proper 
mode of resolving such questions directl} ; but I recommend 
you not to carry it be>on(l a certain point, as }ou would there 
meet with difficulties which the present re&wurces of the science do 
not enable us to surmount.’ After some attempt at defending his 
own course, of which Laplace was peifrctly pjvtient, Biot jielded, 
and w^as told that he should next da} present his memoir to ihe 
Institute, and ct^or the. sitting dine with Laplace. ^ Meanwhile,’ 
said he, ‘let tfS* go to breakfast.’ A veiy interesting account 
of the interview wwith Madame Laplace is then given; and her 
conversa(ion, with her general kindness towards young scientific 
men, is so desc**ibed as'to leave a most amiable impression of her 
disposition and deportmenff> 

The sitting of the Institute«(thcn called the Classc) came, and 
Biot explaineOLhis inelhcd upon the celebrated and venerable 
hlach assembled members. ' Among them were 

^A/Ionge, his old master at the Ecole Po\vlechnique, and Lagrange; 
^but it wasHst Brumaire; An VIIl. (Niw, 1799), and General 
Bonaparte, ever fond of showing himself among mathematicians, 
also attended. But, howevei'. confesses himself to have stood 
in more tfwe of tl^e * philo.sophers ♦han of the conqueror, and 
that he should have been alarmed still more at submitting his 
(j^covery to the illuLiiious Lagiange, had noU Laplace’s previous 
approval quieted his very natural anxiety. The Memoir was 

f iferred to a committee {cow mission) y consisting of Citizens 
aplace, Bonaparte, ¥>nd Lacroix. M. Biot went home to dine in 

Rue 
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Rue Christine^ and in the evening heard from his host an 
approving comment on the manner in which he had perfofmed 
his port at the Black Board. .After saluting Madame Laplace, 
he was asked by the great Ann to follow him into his study ; 
he there opened a drawer, ana took out a paper, dirty and yellow 
with age, which/ to the yoang geometrician’s no small astonish- 
ment, contained exactly his own supposed discovery, and also 
recorded the author as having stopped short at the point where 
he hSd been advised himself to sto^. It was very natural that* 
this most unexpected comnguiiicatioii should raise conflicting 
feelings in the young man — the disappointment at finding he^ had 
been anticipated — the gratification to find that his predecessor 
was Laplace; but he seems not to have felt what nevertheless 
might have struck him, that Laplace’s keeping his discovery so 
long secret rather indicated an omiiioii «u/ia\ (parable to its value; 
for it is not to be doubted that when Laplace hit upon the method, 
he had attained little of the celebrity which he afterwards reached. 
We have resorted to the memoir itself {Divers Savai.'fj^om. i. 
p. 296 ), and we are of opinion that the uicLliod is curious, and 
that it has real merit ; but we do not prineiid to^ determine whether 
it was of great oiiginality. Certainly Euler in liis ‘ Memoirs on 
the Inverse Method of 'iangents* was on the same ground; and 
the most profound and fertile of analysts may ha\c thrown out 
something which seemed tti anticipate the step. Be this as it 
may, Laplace’s delicate and kind jiroceeding can hardly be 
noticed with too in'uch approbation, lie added to the obligation 
conferred on M. Biot b} requiring from him the strictest secrecy ; 
and that injunction has only now been violated ajj^ei the laj^sc of 
half a century had sociiied to destroy by prescri^ition, he sa}s, the 
force of this obligation. 

We are, however, obliged to add that JLaplacc’s conduct on other 
occasions was far from being so pral^wortliy. No man, on the 
whole, seems to have been more slq^v to recoi d the claims of others, 
or more ready to advance his own, when the question arose of 
scientific discovery. ^ l^ou may read the Mvcauiquc ' Q^e stCt and 
hardly suppose that its autiior hod any prcdecessor^n eithegr 
physical astronomy or dynamics, or c\e,n the calculiis.in glfTerallT 
D’Alembert, and Clairaut, and Lagrailge arc hardly mentioned; 
all is Laplace — nay, he even mentions the celebrated theorems 
which fire familiarly known io ail geometricians by tj^c name of 
their authors, Mciclauriii and Ta; lor, without any name at all! 
This has alwM.ys- been considered as a great^stain on the memory 
of that illustrious man, and it is a stain which one such credR- 
ablc anecdote as M. Biot has recorded in this interesting paper — 
or even a few such — ^never can wash away. lie was, in truth^ 

• * 
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great ^eofnetnaan, and a little man. His grief over the blind- 
ness of the Restoration government^ as (^ra\ ely announced to a 
fiiend of OUTS, because it bad no$ pade the whole peerage here- 
ditar\^ he being one of the peers fof life onl^, was almost eomir ; 
but what shall be said of his omitting the dedication to Napoleon 
in hiB second edition after the Em^ror*s downfall, when in his 
first he had bad th^ efFiontery to a\ow that his statement of his 
patron’s greatness was Jthe truth he most cheiished and esteemed 
in all the pages that it prefaced^ Perhaps his \ote on one im- 
portant question dividing his name, and putting *La’ in one 
colitjnn and * Place’ in the other, when the one meant 'Yes/ the 
othei * No/ e\cccds in baseness all that the history of the little- 
ness of great men has left in its not scanty iccoids It leaves us 
to apply to his character the jest of Napoleon upon Hio jtractical 
talents of his learned l%I\niste^yi f the Interior — that he had im- 
ported into affairs the infinitesiiii il spiiit {dts infmtmcnt petits) 


Art VI — Iltsto}i€ dcs* Atchus Nafiouam: considi7i6 hous Ic 
double Point do Vuf Pohtiqiic ct Social ; de** Causes de lew 
Jot motion et di leiu ciistcncf ; (t di r Inftuenu quils ont 
exejtec svr le^ Piaicnuns des Quatic Pamitn Mois de la RC- 
pubhqm Par Emile Thoiiids Pp '59 ■> Pans, 1^48 

T he s}stem of Atcln i ^ Nat lonam ^o\ National Woikbhops 
which eMsted in Pans iiom March to June, 1818, seems to 
us one of the most reinaikable and as a piaciical lesson, most 
important episodes of the wliole inelodiamc of the last re\olution. 
Its trivial and accidental origin, its sudden and gigantic develop- 
ment, and Its < evficiidoes and itital catastiophe, give it a peculiai 
character not ineicly cd histoiual inteiest but of moral and poli- 
tical warning , and as we that its use and progiess are but 

little understood, we shall cnd^iour to condense into a few pages 
the mam cjrcumst'inces of this wonderful experiment, as related 
by M. Emile 1 homas, its chief inventoi and director, and as 
^eluqjclat^ by the evidence ’aven befoie the celebiated Enquetc 
- into the insurrections of May and June, IS 18. 

We must begin by reminding our readers that, of the long senes 
of conspiracies and fmeutes which had disturbed Pans for the last 
thirty yeurs, though republican principles were the basis — the 
fulcrum— of the inoiement, the le\er was the alleged oppression 
and sufferings of the^orking clpses ; and that the giand lure with 
inne tenths of the conspiratois was promises of a kind of rom- 
mumst division of both profits and piopeity of all kinds — in 
vhort, the plunder of whomsoever the very poorest class should 

choose 
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choose to call rich. This was audaciously annouit^ed by Blanqui 
at his trial before the Peers, so early as January, 1823 : — ^ ^ 

* This is a war between the rich and the poor. The rich have forced 

it upon us— they have been the^ aggrensors— these privileged classes 
fatten on the sweat of the poor. • The Chamber of Deputies is nothing 
but a merciless machine for ^nding twenty-five millibn^ of peasants 
and five millions of town-worlnuen, and transfusing their strength and 
substance into the veins of the greedy and bloated rich. Taxes are 
nothing but the plunder of the laborious classj^is by the hands of pam- 
pered ulleiiess.’ * 

And again, in 1833, in one ofttlic circulars of the most numerous 
and formidable of the republican conspiracies, called Les Droits 
de rHommCj we find — 

* Down with royalty ! The time is come when we may call to ac- 

count the vile drones that fatten on t!ic produce of our labour. We 
must pui-suc with our vengeance tlie^new ^rf»tocvacy wliich is consoli- 
dating itself under the name of lloiirgouisie, and extirpab^ it even in 
its very foundations.’ • 

All this W'as still more minutely detailed in the catecl.f 4 ^$ of 
the various secret societies from 1830 to 1818, and was condensed 
into the title of M. Proudlujii s rcno\^ned ntf)rk. La PropriM 
c^cst le VoL 'Fhese were the princi]>les which those who aspired 
to any inti uciicc ill the party must profess, though the few amongst 
them who maintained ^ny sobi lety of thought felt the expediency 
of announcing them in less odensive lansfuage. Hence Louis 
Blanc’s Organisajion Travail, which, as lar as it has 
any meaning, is but a mystification of the shorlei' and bolder 
form of Communism advance<l by Hlanqui and I’roudhon.* When, 
therefore, M. Lamartine added his voice to that,, of tlie old con- 
spirators in proclaiming the Repuhliv, he must have known — if 
a paroxysm of spite and vanity liad no^ turned his head — that 
these were the doctrines in whi«*h he riiicd Ininsclf. hnd that 
these were the promises which he ejigaged hiniscif to realize— 
the word Republic meant nothing,*^ se in the minds of those by 
whose arms he achieved it, and in concert with whom he pro- 
claimed it. But the ti Jth is, that in their chiltfish rashness and 
selfish ambition, he and the other* aristocrats of the VcSiocrac)^ 

* A distinction is sometimes attomptc^d lo bp nade beturePii Socialists said Com- 

munists — but ill truth the only diffeienu is in tlip mode in which they affpct to 
apply thpir common principle, that .il> ui%ii have equal lights to propeify. The 
Socialist scheme indeed seems to imjily '•omt thing of graifation and pimiortioii in tlie 
distiihuiion of proiieity; tor when t* lay« ^own os a lunlamenul primiplc that ‘no 
man can have a rigut to superfluiti* s as long as any other man is in want of neveasa- 
rie&,' wide os the doctrine is, it Mill implies, in theoiy,\8ome djstiiiclioii of classes ; 
but it is clear that when we come to dctiiie uy popular sufliage wiiat m superfluifSee 
and what nocessarim^ the practical lesult must necessarily he Coitimunism, or equal 
shares of evierythiiig for all, , 

had 
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bad not thought of even the most obvious consequences of the 
alliail^ce they were making, or^ if they thought of such matters at 
alh had no kiqd of doubt that they were masters of their party, 
and that — the Chambers once diissolved and Monarchy over- 
thrown — they might dismiss the liiasses of their allies to their 
homos and ofdinary occupations with a few gasconades about 
liberty j equality^ and fraternity — satisfy the subaltern leaders with 
a large distribution of subordinate offices — and partition out 
^mongst their own select selves the dignity, power, and prtfit of 
the great departments of the State. 

They therefore seem at first to hAve made but small account 
of Xheiv proletaire friends, and were not a little startled and sub- 
sequently uttei ly confounded by their excessive pretensions. The 
Provisional Go\ eminent, as oiiginally named in the Chamber, 
Lamartine, Arago, Lciliu llollin, &c., were much inclined to 
repudiate the colleAgues^Vlioin^he Ne(vspapcr offices had pre- 
pared for them, and they endeavoured in the first instance to 
satisfy these Gentlemen of the Pi ess by naming them Secretaries 
of thcH^ncrnment, and allowing them to sit at the bottom of the 
council-table ; but they had not couiasfe, nor indeed, we believe, 
power, to stand to that resolution. Marrast and Plocon, as re- 
presenfatnes of the Se])nblican and Radical press, shouldeied 
themselves unceremoniously into the upper conclave; and Louis 
Blanc and Albert ouvrierj backed by ^ populace thundeiing at 
the door, asserted and assumed their station as esjiccial delegates 
of the sovcieign people. Lainailiiie and hi»u<r submitted 
with a h'xC giacc — honteux comme un remird qtCune poule aurait 
pris — to die Jisagiceab'c hut ii resistible fiaternity ; and from 
that moment L«r^.is Blanc and Albeit — whom, two hours before, 
they would have thouglit sufficiently provided for by some paltry 
clerkship — became hanlly so much their colleagues as their 
masters. These two, lual Tiibunes of the People, were, even 
while sitting in the council^ of Government, in undisguised 
communication with the mob fiuthority*' and conveyed to their 
colleagues the orcleis of ilit^ common sovereign. On the morning 
of the^Ji^h of Febiuarj t^e populaic in possession of the 
H6t^ de Ville besieged the Provisional Government in its 
-■cabinet, aiubat last burst open its doors: a working man of the 
name of Marche, with daring gesture and fiery eye, was at their 
head ; cnioreing his woids vMth the n^mphatic clang of his musket 
against the»^oor, he iv'pcriousl^ summoned them to cease their 
idle debates and attend to the wants of the people^ The angry 
mjirmur of the in}ria(%i that filleir^ the Place de Gieve, and gorged 
to suffocation the corridors and courts of the Hotel de Ville, 
deepened the effect of this appeal — and the terrified Govern- 
, ment 
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inent threw themselves on Louis Blanc to draw up, under the 
intruders' dictation, a decree and proclamation remarkable 
equally for its cowardice, its folly, and its falsehood: — 

^The Provisional Govemmeilt engages to guarantee work and a 
livelihood hg work to every citizen. ^ 

* The Provisional Governn^nt restores to the workinpr classes — to 
M horn in justice it belongs — tiie million which is about to fall in from 
the civil listJ • 

It was observed that of the signatures totliis decree Lamartine’s* 
was the last, as if he had tried to avoid subscribing a paper iSo 
absurd and so deceptive in its&If, so absolutely contradictory of the 
principles on the subject of Organisation da Travail w*liich 
he bad published under his own name in the Presse so lately as 
1844. The infamous deception as to the million of the civil list 
was added by Ledru Kollin. Louis UI^c lioasts that he knew 
the whole extent to which this tVlravagant flocree pledged the 
Government, and worded it, he say%, with that intent ; and indeed, 
the evidence would lead one to suppose that he and Marche were 
'iccorajdices in the whole transaction. 11c now probably Itliought 
that he had gotten the Government intq his toils, and he hastened 
by the ssime means to improve his 'advantage. lie demanded 
the creation of a new and special d(*parlmcnt oi state, to be called 
the Alinistrg of Labour and Progress^ and avowed that he meant 
it for himself. Ills cirilcngues now saw still more distinctly their 
danger, and that le petit l^oiuvt was about to be traiisioiined into 
the Ogre who would devdur them all. I'hey resisted — but again 
the populace was brought iiilo play. Gn the inoniiug ol ihe 28lh 
some hundreds of banners and a huiiikcd thousand voices dis- 
played to the e>cs and ears of the alarjued Government the de- 
mand of a Ministry of Pro(/?vssI Orqanuation of Labour! 
This only confirmed Louis IManc's coUcagues in their appre- 
hensions that, if they yielded this point, li.c new department would 
absorb all the coiifidciicg and pov\|L*f^>f the pojuhuc — the only 
power in the new Slate. Equally afraid to ic&ist or to comply, 
they offered a compromise, and, with an insidioiMS deference to 
Ills special studies and supposed attaiiiiiieiits in politicai»a0oiiomy, 
they proposed to place Lmis Blaac at the he rid of ‘ a Comnivssioif 
charged to examine the claims oi kibour and to ensure the well- 
being of the working class,’ Entliroretl iu the gorgeous ])alace of 
the cx-Pcerage, and surroundcc^ with more than ministerial state, 
it was hoped that his personal ^'aiij/y might he suflici en tty gratified, 
And that his assistant senate of workmen W(mld give him so muck 
occupation as should keep him fibin disturbing, either by his psr- 
sonal iqferference or by the agitation of his iiiolis, the practical 
conduct of the Government. Louis Blanc, no doubt, saw the 

, • , dii^trust 
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distrust that was felt and the snare that was laid, and was very 
reluqtant to accept this hollow honour ; but his power — indeed 
his political existence — was but a few days old ; he could not ven- 
ture to try his newborn strength oi^this point, and he submitted 
— h pauvre homme’^Xo the embroidered straight-waistcoat of the 
Luxembourg. * 

But it had even before this arrangement become evident that, 
whatever became of I^uis Blanc and Albert ouvrier^ immediate 
.tfxsdi decisive measures -must be taken to satisfy not merely; the 
minds — but also— and that immediately — the hunger of the 
working populace — who, iiulependeiitly of political agitation and 
disappointment, were in a state of absolute destitution from the 
universal cessation of work, produced in the first instance by the 
interruption of all business, but continued and aggravated by the 
desperate proceedings of the Government. Accordingly on the 
28th of February a pmclSlmatiorf announced that *the Provisional 
Government bad decreed the immediate establishment o{ Ateliers 
Nationauxf and the Minister of Public Works gave simultaneous 
notie<^4flat all public works suspended since the Revolution were 
to be forthwith resumed, and that everg citizen desirous of work 
had only to apply to the mayor of his district for immediate 
employment in the National fforkshops. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Ministers had any clear ideas of what they were 
about. In the first place, the announcement of the National 
Workshops ^^as a gross fraud : there were no such things in ex« 
istence, nor, we arc confident, any real iiitenuon of establishing 
any such thing. These soi-disant Ateliers Nationaux turned 
out to be iiot workshops^ but certain works that might happen 
to be going on and the only woiks that were either in hand 
or in prospect we^e buch as never belonged, or could belong, to 
an atelier. They were niithing but carilnoorks, to the number 
of half a dozen at mosi, in opposite quarters of Paris, such as 
the filling- up the Champ cte^Mars — a silly expedient, borrowed, 
as we before showed, from 1^80 ((2- Ac?;., March, 1848) — the 
levelling the i^evv Place de V Europe on the north-west extremity 
of Pari^qgj^e embanking a jiqruon of the river-side at La Gare, 
0a thf south-east — i^itl' the repair and reconstruction of somb 
small portions of the suburban inghways. 'l''hcsje works — ^so very 
like the celebrated Irish blundei of 1846 — quite inadequate in 
extent, and requiring only the lowest class of manual labour— 
were neveillheless the /inly workshops I — and all classes of trades- 
men and artisans — smiths^ joincis, tailors, nay watchmakers, 
pqpters, and painters — yea, landscape and portrait painters— 
were invited to handle tiie pick, the shovel, and the barrow, for 
their daily bread. The pay of a.day's work was two francs; but 

^ — the 
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• 

cxunpensation to those for whom work could not be found 
being a franc and a half — wc can easily conceive bow soon all 
idea of real work was lost sight of. At best it •would hardly 
deserve to be called work ; bul such as it was, it proceeded at the 
uncontrolled discretion of the labourer himself — that is, at first at 
a snail’s pace, and soon aftee not at all. The most cooscientious 
amongst them did not do half a day’s work. ' The State/ they 
argued, ' pays two francs for work, and onc*franc and a half for 
no ^rk, BO that all we owe is half *a franc’s worth of labour.’* 
Our readers will easily imagine the crowds, the confusion, the dik« 
content, that after a few days began to press on the twe\\o Mairies 
where the claims were to be certified, and on the central bufeauz 
where the allotments of work and the distribution of money were 
to be made. The mayors were frightened, and the Government 
became seriously alarmed, at seeing so^^any legalized foyers of 
riot and emeute disseminated all o^er Paris. M. Lamartine’s lucky 
thought of enticing twenty thousand of the idle youngsters of the 
mob into the jGfarde Mobile had *been of immense use; but ivhat 
was to be done with ten tunes the, number of working mernHflff- 
bands and fathers of families — thejr* angry wives and hungry 
children ? The state of the facts and the temper of the people, 
excited by the rash promise of iininediaie ample, and jiermanent 
relief, threatened an utter disorganization of society : but where 
was any lemcdy ? * • 

It happened that opposite to one of thc^se central bureaux, in 
the Rm deBondy, residecl a young chemist of the name ol Emile 
Tluymas.^ lie had been educated at the Ecoic des Arts (f Manu^ 
factures for a civil engineer, but being the grandson and nephew 
of two celebrated chemists (MM. Payen), he had adopted their 
profession. It does not very cleailv appear what M. 'fhomas’s 
political opinions may have been. The\ were vow at least mode- 
rate, and he was no enteuticr nor Socialist. He was a grenadier 
in the National Guards,^nd, like tbc^niajoritv of that sapient body, 
had been willing * to give the existing (jovernment a lessofi ;* 
but, with his whole regiment, was very much astunnhed. and appa- 
rently not very well pleased, to find, in ibe afiernooipilMNbbe 24th 

— « - * m 

* He must not be conlouinled wit.^ imto noted ot the same name, * 

Charles Thomas, a writt i in the NaiiunaU a\iC\ Clement Thomas, who liod lieen a 
non-commissioned ofliLcr in the aiiny a. id diainiswr’ f u sedition iiiidei Louis Philippe. 
This Clement was for a moment so ponuiai u fv be Tuomotod to the rank of GmeraX 
and the command of the National Gunid oi Ctuis; buijpsi all his pteUige hv having 
In an ungnaided moment called ends ol the Legion of Honour a hochei de la 
vanjte — a bauble gf- vaiiitg. This the R^ublican eguedity of France could not beu. 
We are told, ad natcMam, that of all her levolutiunaiy results Frunre loves Equality 
the most. We believe tnat there is no people under the sun who uie so impatient of 
Equality^ The truth is — as Dr. Juhn^n said of all })olitical levellers — ^they ore 
auEious to level down to themselves, but riot vp to tlieinseli'ee. , 

• • • of 
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of Fchruaiy, that they had contributed to establish a BepiMic. 
TherBepublic^ however^ soon acquired^ if it had not already pos- 
sessed, his sympathies ; and he was not slow in availing himself 
of an opportunity in the general scfimble of laying hold of some- 
thing lor hinyself. His attention Vas of course diawn to the 
scenes at the buicau ovei the way, wlrch had been disturbing the 
neighbouihood for a couple of dajs and were hourly growing 
worse, foi, in spite bf the efforts of seveial of M. Ihomas's old 
^1 lends and fellow-stud^nts'’of the Ecole dei Arts, who volunteered 
ter assist the Direc tor in keeping older, the agitation became too 
much for them all. On the morning of the 2nd of March,* while 
pacing a visit to M. Caucbois Leinaire, a liberal htteiateur of 
some note, and who was somehow employed in the administra- 
tion (p. 126), he mentioned the cucumstances he had witnessed, 
adding, that if he wei i ^acquainted with the Minister of Public 
Works, be could show him how to leincdy these disoiders. The 
company present thought the Miiiistci would be much obliged 
to hiin^ and ]ust then a lady Mioppcd in for a piorning visit, 
WhsTHappeiicd to he the mothei-iii-law ol the Ministei’s pii\ate 
secietaiy, to whom she lea hly gaic M Liiiile Thomas a Line of 
intioduction, with winch he hastened to the Dcpiitment of Woiks. 
At this chance of lelicf— \<ague and distant as it must have 
seemed — the Ministci (M Maiic) eagerU jumped, and appointed 
the }ouiig chemist, wliom he had ne\ei seen noi bcioie heaid of, 
an iiudieiice ioi se\en o’cloclv next inoimng. At tins meeting 
M Thomas opened his scheme, whicii the*" Ministei at once 
adopted and set M. Thomas down to i educe into wilting, m 
attendant the airnal ol a still moie impoitant member ot the 
Pimisional Go\'Viimcnt, M Gainici Passes, then also Major of 
Pans, who was ex^iected at nine Ileic is M, Ihoinass sketch 
of this pcirsoncage — 

^ M. (jiarnicr-I\ig(s^^^j tall, aith a piofiision of long grey haii floating 
backward. IIis ratfirt*hild tliaii«4iigli, hi-s eyes have some- 

thing of a ‘•traiig< , iid( ni g {f/uat/ue those tFujan ), and Ins whole 
physiognomy b»idj ai> inn excitement JJis c oiititcnaiice and his 
gestU2Cs4Miliibit, howcvci i inmii (omplete satisiac tioii w ith himself, 
the mast profound lespcit for h s own upinioiis and the most entire 
^ confidence in his own judginebt.’ — i) S'" 


** M Thomas, like ill ll uiittrs on lU the Ficnch levuliitiuns, is extiempl} de« 
ficiPiit in dateki and iiecpieii^lv iru urittiii tliobt in goes Fui instaiict, lie dates 
this ciicumstanoe as ot the thud ft Miuh but Ik iqiially dittstlie next day — tr 
lendemain — the third, und the burluidunain btill tiie third 1 lie piiiitir too lias beliitd 
the ^infusion, b\ si ch niibtakts is Jlai id? Afa/s, Aout fur Avril We have eiidea 
yoiire 1 to restore the real dalts, but wc tliiiil it nee css ii) to remind oui readers ot 
this rematkablc delect of chronology in the it holt histoiy of the last as well as ot the 
ol^ei Kt^olutionv ^ 

This 
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This great man, to whom M. Marie seemed to pay obse- 
quious deference^ also condescended to approve of M. Tho- 
mas’s project which was simply to brigade arid officer the 
workmen on a semi-military^^nnciple — to condense the whole 
administration into one hand^ and into one place-^soine conve- 
nient and detached public ^edifice where the people could be 
assembled^ classed, distributed, and paid, without inconvenience 
to the more populous parts of the town. This idea was pro- 
bably suggested (though M. ThoxnaS does not say so) by the 
recent embodying of the Gajrdc Mobile ; and though it had ob- 
vious inconveniences and dangers, it was probably, at the moment, 
the easiest way of introducing anything like order or organization 
in the execution of the rash jilcdgcs of the (government. So 
anxious was M. Gainicr-Pagcs to get rid of the existing slate of 
things, and so suddenly «cnainou|^ed of JR. ISmile Thomas, that 
he told his colleagues that ^ here was a great statesman revealing 
himself;’ and he went so far as to propose Xhe Ecole Militairc 
and the Champ dc Mars as the head-quarters of the new 
tration. To the disappropriation f however, of so remarkable a 
position there wc'-e insuperable objeclicfhs; and M. Kinilc Thomas 
— become in a couple of hours a public functionary of the first 
importance — was autiiorised to look out for a more convenient 
locale^ and to proceed in the nieanwhile in preparing the organi- 
zation of what he very jusi?y^ calls his ‘ army ;’ tor, as we shall see, 
a groat and formidable army it speedily became. 

The site M. 'riiomas chose, after some consideration, was the 
ex-royal villa of Monceaux, just inside the baiTi»»i, at „lie nortli 7 
western extremity of Paris. There stood a sina\1,i)avillon or resi- 
dence erected on the site of the ancient cliatcpu,* with consider- 
able out-offices, and a large riding-house, all, M. Thomas states, 
rather dilajiidatcd ;* but the magic waud. of Revolution changed 
toutcela. The pavilion was lepaiied a^id hi nifieu (not assuredly 
by the hands of the ateliers nalioigttu ) for trf ^ osidence of Mon- 
sieur le Directeur Thomas, his niotlici and'^^'^iiiiy, and, as it 
seems, of the ^lile of his etat major; the »(lires bb7:ajn^^reauj ; 
the riding-house the gre«it parade bf the successive dWftimentg 
of this extemporised army, ind the ^eat of the debating clubs 
which were subsequently i olablishcM -'inongst the workmen. 
Thomas, even without making iiy allowance for his personal in-, 
experience, and the suddenness of the change in his position, 
seems to have shown consideiabV* tact and prudence in the con- 
duct of his business. He had, Ijesides the, obvious difficultie^of 


* M. Tliomu Bays, ‘ built by Cambac^ies ’ but tb'iB \s a mistaVe. It was buWt by 
\be Dube of Oileans, fatiier of Louis Philippe ; and Ibe true oitliograpby of tbe naiiio 
is Mouceau, though it is usually spelled os iu the text, and even sometimes MousBeaiHt, 

• • bis 
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his exfi'aoTdinary mission^ many personal obstructions to over- 
come. I'lie subordinates of the department of Public Works, 
the whole body of the official engineers of the JPonts et 
C/iauss^es, were opposed to the intruding apothecary^ who had 
undertaken ta accomplish what, if at all possible, they looked 
upon as their proper duty. He had also the at first secret and 
afterwards open hostility of Louis lllanc and the Luxembourg, 
^who were exceedingly piortified at an arrangement which carried 
off to the opposite quarter* of Paris the hopes and efforts of so 
large a body of the working c‘lasses.« Louis Blanc made speeches, 
but ^ Emile Thomas gave pay; and it soon became clear that 
Emile would become the greater man. He seems, as we have 
said, to have steered through these difficulties with considerable 
dexterity — a dexterity no doubt very much aided by the support 
which be received /roiK«a Government alarmed at Louis Blanc, 
and delighted to be in some degree relieved from the clamour of 
the populace. •• 

^Tj^l^^ovred equal prudence in his practical distribution of his 
forces. The first and fundamental section was the escotiadCf or 
squady consisting of ten^men under an escouadier or foreman. 
Five squads formed a brigade, four brigades a lieutenancy, four 
lieutenancies a company, which thus comprised 900 men. A chef 
de service commanded three companies, or from 2500 to 2700 
men ; and, finally, a chef d'arrondissdment had as many chfs dc 
service as the Arrondissenients (of whieji there are twelve within 
the barriers of Paris and two without) should supply. The pa- 
.tronage of all tli^^sTe places was in the first instance in the Director 
alone. Subscqt^c'ntly, and for a particular purpose, as we shall 
see by and bye, tl^e men themselves were allowed to elect their 
foremen and brigadiers ; but all the rest depended on Thomas, 
who prudently filled all. the tiigher ranks from his old friends and 
colleagues, the students ol dS^Ecok des Arts; and when that source 
could no longer supply the requisite number, he selected the 
best-informed and most respectable amongst the men. and found 
many such pAsons driven by necessity into this dependence on 
^he puBITK bounty. Tlie Uhfe of daily pay of these battalions of 
woTMnen is Y^orth recording : — 

• Da> , of if7or^. Days of no work. 

Workmen . . . . 2fraiito* h flnuic. 

Eseouadiers,* or furemcr . 2i ,, 
iJHgadicrs # . . . 3 „ 3 „ 

The Lieutenants had four francs a day permanently ; and the 
‘\ESdves of the JEcole^ whatever rank they served in, had five francs 

* Though the froue is but lOd. of our Dponey, it may, when compared with prices 
is France, be cousideied as equivalent to a shUling at least. 

* * , ' • a day. 
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a day. Thomas himself declined any specific salary; but*he was 
lodged in the Pavilionj had a table of twelve covers daily kept at 
the public expense^ and a somewhat extravagant establishment of 
carnages and horses — all wich luxury was subsequently re- 
proached to him by the ungrateful Government in ^ bitter article 
of the MoTnteur. We pass over all the details of his regulations, 
both operative and financial : they show inc^c method and habits 
of faiisiness than wc should have exj^ectod from the young che-^ 
mist; but they all vanished in June. 1848, and have no longer 
any interest; nor have the various difficulties which he met with 
in opening, in obedience to the urgent and peremptory instances of 
the Government, his new establishment on the 9th of March, 
that is to say, within a week after its first crude conception. 
Suffice it to say that it really was a great c*ffort, which proves at 
once the alarm of the Glover iinA^^lt, ann^thal* Gamier- Pages had 
some reason for thinking that Thomas was a heaven-born admi- 
nistrator. But wc must add also, that there is nothing like a 
rciffn of terror iov stifling individual objections and accelj^t^ipg 
desired results. 

'Phere was, how'ever, one species of*difficu4ty which might not 
have been expected from the puiity and patriotism of the founders 
of the young republic, but which very much embarrassed M . Emile 
'Iliomas; we mean .what he emphatically calls la vnrh des 
places * — greedy placc-huViting. The numbers that besieged 
M. Emile 'riioinas to obtain offices in his administration almost 
rivalled the number of workmen that were to be brigaded; — 

‘ 'J'he most prodigal of all these recomt^andeiirs certainlv was M. 
David of Angers [a well-known sculptor, but, fibove all, flaming 
patriot, and a Montaguard member of ilie Constit laiit Assembly]. 1 
had not the honour of liis acquaintane** ; hut seve i hundred of his 
protegis brought me seven hundred of his autograjihs. I h&d applica- 
tions of this sort from every mem her u' I'ro visional Goverimieiit, 

and from their wives, thiiir childreuf and eicn thcfir porters. 1 had 
them from MM. Louis Blanc, FIocou, Ahierr, -iiid tuUi quauti— 
from General Courtais, from JIM Barlus, Caus^idicri*, Sobrier ; and, 
finally, when the Assembly met, from se\*M'd hundreds <41^ repre- 
sentatives of the people, who piobaoly foiii d this a convemenHdiode 
of {laying clectione/?ring \\\ bts ; and tlios^ we^e times in vThich we were 
to take care to offend nobody 

* The depi^tmeiit of the Ateliers ^atioiiaiix became a kind of issucy 
by which dll * the leading patriots and aH authorities <of tlie new 
Government were glad to get lid c# the crowds of claimants on their 

• This U an expressive term of ContinAital sporf. When a beast hunted daivn, 
the entrails and oflal an* immediately thrown to and ravenously devoured by the 
hounds: this is called the cui^e: whence is derived uiii old English term quarry, 
iiTopeily defined by Phillips and Bay ley ^he reward given to the hounds when thgg 
have caught the game* Most of our writer^ however, u|e it ;fof the game itself. 

* • patronage, 
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patroni^, their own proteges and the proteges of their friends^ the 
whofe tribe of solicitors and place-hunters — shameless and insatiable 
parasites of the new order of things — and the still greater numbers of 
a more respectable class, tliose wbom# the disorder and the discredit of 
the Government had suddenly redufied from easy circumstances to 
absolute starvation : all were recommended to me for places in the 
bureaux of tlie Ateliers Nationaux. 

* I had made a most curious collection of these solicitations, but I 
^lost them, as well as alhmy pther papers, in the little coup d%'*at of 
v^hich (as 1 shall relate by and bye) I vias afterwards the victim.’ — 
pp. 85, 86. 

Xbese recommandeurs were the very men who the week before 
had overthrown the monarch}*^ chiefly for its alleged prodigality^ 
favouritism, and corruption ! 

On the 9lh March, the appointed day, the grand central ad- 
ministration of Atelier s'^ation'tax was opened at Monceaux, at 
half-past six in the morning. M. Thomas and a numerous staffs 
composed chiefly of his }ouiig iriends of the JEcole, were ready ; 

having been ordered, to prevent confusion, that the twelve 
arrondissements of Paris should send in their bodies of workmen 
in succession, these oP Ac eighth — (Faubourg St.-Anloine, 
about which, we suppose, they were particularly solicitous) — ar- 
rived to the number of near 3000 men, who were with great 
celerity and success classed, brigaded, and, most satisfactory 
of all, paid for a day’s work, accoiding to the previous ar- 
rangement. Here, then, was the triumphant opening of 
the National Workshops; and M. Emile Thomas, active and 
zealous, was '.mpatient to put his machine into instant operation ; 
but unfortunatol^, though there was a pavilion and bureaux^ and 
a great cl ub-roi,u ^ ihero was not even the semblance of a Work- 
shop, nor, wha* vn.« wor^c, any work to be found anywhere ; for 
the eartb-works hich liave before mentioned still remained 
in the hands of those had previous! v liad them; and no other 
work bad been yet di'^* fvered lb» the AfeKers Nationaux. It had, 
indeed, been settled that ihc minister (M. Marie) should invite the 
corps ^I^Enginccrs to furnish hiin daily with proposals for 
j^hakpv^^ublic works could be most speedily undertaken, and 
that M. Emile Thomas sli^ld receive every evening a plan of 
works for next day. Pi anticipaMc u of the day of opening, he 
had attended the mii^ister on the 7th . od on the 8tb, but he could 
hear of m/i work. 'Phe Engine^ • of the Fonts et Chaussdes 
were themselves overwhelmed ' (vith more applicants than they 
, cqipld employ ; and they seem, is we have said, to have borne no 
good-will to M. Emile Thomas and his friends, whom they looked 
upon as intruders ; and Thomas^, with his 3000 men on his idle 
bands, was, even from the outset, at bis wits’ ends where to And 

even 
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even Ok pa88~4ime for them. At last, M. Temisot, one of the chief 
clerks in the office of Works, had the bright idea (for which M. 
Thomas, in bis extravagant gratitude, applauds bun as if he were 
a Colbert) of grubbing up t^e stumps of the trees which had 
been cut down all along the* Boulevards for barricades, and of 
planting young ones in their^oom. Even this could not be done 
without tools, and the National Wor1tshop8 had none. But so 
much the better: — great quantities of took recently employed 
in ihm fortifications of Pans were coIIcv!ted*in the new Forts, and* 
it would be a couple of days’ work for a few thousand men tt> 
proceed to all the forts and ednvey the implements to the central 
dep5t at Monceaux. Thus, then, were inaugurated the Ateliers 
Nationaux ; first, marching and countermarching in and out and 
round about Paris, collecting the tools — then grubbing the stumps 
on the Boulevards — then sendnii; d(*iachii\^nts to nursery-grounds 
six miles distant to dig Op and bsiiig a^ay tBe young trees — all 
this being done without the assistance of carts and horses, that 
the more human labour might be employed. Such were for some 
days the sole duties of the National Workshops. MeanVu 
each successive day brought in the fonringents of the other 
Arrondissements : so that by the 15Ltf March there were already 
14.C100 men brigaded. But still no work; and when it became 
notorious that at the National Woikshops there was pay without 
work, the numbei of workmen augmented prodigiously. 

We need not pursue M. ^mile Thomas's complaints of this want 
of work, which iiis project, he says, never engaged to find but 
only to execute when found, nor the various dc\ice5 of himself 
and others to find employment for the growing multitude Srffice 
it to say that nothing was proposed but some pairs af^d mac- 
adamization of roads and levelling of ground^ ^ the same insig- 
nificant kind and inadequate extent that we h^ e already men- 
tioned ; and in the meanwhile tU^ whole bodv 1/ 1 eived — work or 
no work — the allotted rates of pay^ifi sji^cie. The woikmep 
themselves were not inseAsiblc (hoA could any of them be so who 
gave the matter a moment’s thought?) to the folly of this pre- 
tence of work. A gentleman who was watching the laza||||||ttering 
earih-w<}rks on the Champ Mars asked one of th#^wkttiem 
what they would have to do \ fjen tha|uwas finished, *Ah/ said 
the workman, smiling, Mt vid l<c long before iliat.’ * Yes; but 
sooner or later it must cciiiie to an end * and what then?’ ‘Why, 
then, they will set us to hottk *ffthe The pifgfiirence of 

no work at franc to work at francs became so manifest, that 
M. Thomas on the Ifith Match oventured to reduce from 1)^ 

1 franc the day’s psyy for no woik. This reduction seems to have 
had an injurious effect on the temjjcr and discipline of M. Thomas’s 
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army, cthouprh he does not confess it; and he asserts strenuously 
tbafr although he had some slight simultaneous disturbances at 
Monceaux, his 14,000 men hail taken no part in the great popu- 
lar exhibition of the 17th March. ^ This we a little doubt, though 
Thomas was. we are ready to believe, hostile to that movement, 
which was chiefly got up by Loui^ Blanc and his party asrainst 
the section of the Government to which M. Marie and Emile 
Th<»mas belonged. • 

• It must be observed that Emile Thomas’s Ateliers^ though 

much the most considenable, were by no means the only ones in 
which this pretence of labour was going on. We have no }irecise 
data as to either the names or numbers of those other establish- 
ments ; but we And that about the 2Sth March Louis Blanc — 
jealous, we suppose, of Emile 'Fhoinas's success — got possession 
of the great Debtors’ prison at Clich\ — (empty and disposable by 
the abolition of inf prisSIVi menu ror debt) — and there set up as a 
rival to Monceaux, winch is at no gieal distance, an atelier 
natioval of his own, under the title of ‘ Association Fratcrnellc 
■ JiJJBftVuiVe rf’ Ouvriers Taillenrs.* where he employed 2500 tailors 
in making uniforms for tlie Garde Mobile and the corps of Mon-- 
tagmrds. This was a practical cx}>eriment of Louis Blanc’s 
principle ; for the rule of this Fraternal Society was, that each 
member, whatever might be his abilities or his peisonal position, 
should receive an equal share of the wlnde profit — the best and 
most diligent workmcan, e\en were he the father of the largest 
family, getting no more than the least experienced and least 
industrious bachelor. (EnquctCj li. 134.) There appear also 
to have been some other bodies of workmen specially dependent 
on the Lu^emboure ; and there were likewise atehers de femmes 
scattered ove Pwris, of which we find no other detail than that 
they cost, during the short period of their existence, 1,700,000 
francs, or about 70.000/ , from which we mav fairly deduce a num- 
ber of probabl} not less tkggi 40,CK)0 or 50,000 women. On the 
whole it seems, from vanoutf^cidentaS statements, that Thomas 
had never more in his ateliers than about half of the whole body 
that YBBSS* another, receiving Government wageg^ 

ByTK 21st March we fincl that the numbers of the Monceaux 
establishment had Increased to 30 000 ; but this accumulation, 
which might have been e^’pected to alarm still 'more the moderate 
members of the Governinent,<«seemed to give tliem pleasure and 
oonfidenoe. They now evidently began (if they had not done so 
from the outset) to look upon V»hese men as a corps which they 
q^ight employ against other \^odies of ouvriers who might be 
under hostile influences. 

On the 23rd March, M. Marie, at a meeting of the rulers of 

• France 
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France at the Hotel de Ville, took M, Emile Thomas asi^e, and 
after giving him the pleasing intelligence that the Govei^gient 
had just ordered an advance of five millions (200,000/.) to the 
Ateliers Nationaux, asked him in a very low whisper — ^wkethsr 
he could reckon on his vnen.^ » 

^ I said I thought so, though the number was so great that I had 
less direct power with them tJiaii I could wish. Don’t be uneasy at 
the nninber,” answered the minister. If y^u have them in liand, 
the more the better. Do all >ou ran to attach them to you. Sparer 
110 money — if neces«*aiy we shall supply you out of the «>ecret service. 

. . . The public safety requires that you slioiild eitdeavour to obtain 
a complete influence over your men ; tlio day is perhaps not far dis- 
tant when it will be nocessary to brinff them into action*^ — les faire 
de&cendre dans la rue * — 


which IS the tcchriKal phrase foi bunging the population of 
Pans to a battle in the siieets. aWhal a^il^iecuiien of the moderate 
sccUoii of a republic an gin cun men l ! 

But theie was aiioilier balth* about winch the two rival parties 
111 the GoveriiiiieuL ueie at Ic^ast equallv anxious — and j»'*ueh^ 
we dare saj, was at that inoinent m Af Mane’s mind — the 
Election of ihc National Asseiulil^, fivc'd fj.n the 20lh Apiil. 
Tins was 111 iaetthe leal battle lo which the ch'inoiistintions lu the 


sheets wcie onh pi dudes and arcessoiic's Both paities eiidea- 
vouied to hiffade astliej called it, then \oteis — that is, to get me 
mass ol the workmen to \o1,e in a body,c‘ach foi its own spc^cial list 
of candidates. The Luxeiiibouig list excluded MM Mane, La- 
inaitme, Mariast, &c , and msiCMd oi iliein olfeied Citizens Barhes, 
Blaiiqui, Proudhon, iSlc Against this the inodeiate bectic.n of 
the Goveininent set up a count i list, which they piini ‘d to the 
nuinbei of a inillioii, on rose-colout ed paper, v which the names 
oi Louis Blanc, Albeit, Flocon, and Lediu Rollin did not appear. 
This list, communicated lo Eiiiiie 'J houias h\ Mane, was oi course 
adopted by the anny oi Monceaux, hUOac ti\e and intelligent 
members of the atdiej^ weie yigStii/cd and employed in the 
promulgation of these losc^-ccnoiiied slips, I'o this activity 
Emile Thomas atiubutes, and probably with Auth, that the 


members of the Gov eminent on tile Radical list weS 
thousands behind then inru'* inodeiate colleagues. 


man^ 


It was in puis dance oi tl is plan of conciliating the good will of 
the woikmen as auxilianes in ihq battle and the ballot, that M. 
Thomas pioposed that his men shcmlu he inv ited to elect their own 
foiemen and biigadiers * — they weie also lO be allowed to carry 
colours — each brigade a jieiinavt, eac‘h company a banner, each 
lieutenancy a flag — and thc*y were to be further honoured M>y 
being reviewed by two members oi the Provisional Government. 

it 2 M sitfv 
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'I saw at once/ says Thomas, 'that we were setting up a rival 
altar against the Luxembourg, and I was glad to be allowed to 
meet the anarchists in the face of day/ — p. 157. 

He also, as the Elections approached, found it necessary to 
comply with the popular mania for Clubsn and he accordingly 
encouraged dlubs of Delegates of tlj^e Workmen, who assembled 
in the Riding- house. They in the outset helped M. Thomas’s 
views but became sron afterwards, as might be expected, trou- 
»blesome, and even dangerous : — 

* ' It iS easy to roticeive what must have been during two months the 
effect of this deliberating and debating body, thus created and encou- 
raged by the Central administration itself. Open to all suggestions 
from without — perverted, even from the outset, by the dangerous 
doctrines which inspire tlie workmen A\itli chimerical hopes and odious 
designs — they soon freed themseUes from the influence which had 
created them.’ — 143.^ 

By the end of March — that is, in three weeks — the number of 
men had risen to 40.000, and on the 16th April, at the eve of 
^Jl^^lcctions, to 66,000 ; and it is evident that Thomas was carry- 
ing out with additional zeal and activity the minister's hint of ob- 
taining the confidence of tins formidable force : — all the pretended 
work he could iment did not even nominally occupy a fourth of 
the number; so that he remodelled his pay-table, and really 
increac^ed while he seemed to diminish theyates by allowing each 
man eight francs a week, teork or no icork. And, moreover, for 
those that had families there was made a.])ropoi tionable allowance 
in kind, of bread, soup, and meat. There were also medical 
establishments in each arrondisscment for them and their families, 
and any that should be confined by sickness were to enjoy the 
full pay of two 1 ^ncs a day. It was now that — in rivalry, we 
presume, of Louis- Blanc s neighbouring Association Fratemelle— 
M. Emile Thomas maJ^ his first and only attempt at establishing 
any thing like a works/zeyA. A &:reat number of the men were 
very deficient in shoes anci ^ot^^es. To. help them, some gangs 
of shoemakers and tailors were brought together — ^raw materials 
were proc ured and coarse slioes and clothes were supplied to the 
l^ost cRbssitous at prime t jst, to be defrayed by a small period- 
^arcontribjition i th^r pay. As the trucks, barrows, and 
other tools would now and \ken need repair, Thomas found some 
work for a few wheelwrights and like. This small attempt at 
real workups was made but a little while before the dissolution of 
the ateliers^ and had not, it sce^ps, time to produce any effect. 
M . Emile 'rhomas, howevei, tell| us chat before he was superseded 
he had proposed and prepared — still, no doubt, in rivalry of the 
Luxeml^iurg Associations Fratcmdles — to extend this system to 
ill other trades, and even to the arts all over Paris. 
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It is probable that, under all these incitements, and the con- 
tinued cessation of work, Thomas had an immense influence on 
the Election. His men were^ he says, very anxious to have 
elected but he (from ^he prudential motive of not giving 

up liis present po^ition) positively i efused to be a candidate ; yet, 
in spite of his wishes, he had, it seems, no less than 30,000 voles. 
Gamier- Pages states that Thomas wanted^ to be returned, and 
had converted the ateliers into an instruipent for electioneerings 
purposes. There can be no doubt of the latter fact ; but it is 
now equally clear that it was under the sanction and for the 
purposes of MM. Mane and Gamier- Pages himself, rather J;han 
for any object of his own, that Thomas acted. As soon as the 
Elections — the main object, we are satisfied, of the Government 
iif its support ol the ateliers — were over, the ulterior prospect of 
making them au\iliaiy .against ^a Sor;iSlisU insurrection grew 
evidently more problematic — their spirit became alarming— their 
mere numbers extremely so. By the 15th May Thomas was at the 
head of 100,000 men, and by the 25th May, when he was simper- ^ 
seded, he had under his orders the enormous amount of above 
1 1 5,000 men. Tins prcHlisfious extensibn ol qumbers must natu- 
rally have weakened his immediate influence over them ; — there 
evidently was a growing agitation and uneasiness on several occa- 
sions, and he himself^ was more than once exposed to personal 
danger. He boasts, howevdr, that on the celebialed insurrection of 
the 15th Maj only 1 4,000 jiiut of the 100,000 of l\\e atelier men took 
any part e\en in the procession; and he asserts that, by the exer- 
tions of the 30 ung men d** t Ecole and his other offi^ci^ whom he 
despatched to the environs of the iq\aded Asseix^bly, his people 
were all induced to withdraw from the insuri *ciu)n. We are, 
again, very well inclined to believe that Emil ^ i liomas had no 
wish to assist Louis Blanc, bv whose paiiy the insurrbction of 
the 15th Msiy was no doubt got up — Init still 'ic confess that 71 
flags and 14,000 men of the Atqfiers Nationaux, winch l''homas 
admits to have been seen in the besieging army, might well create 
serious apprehensions in the mind oi tiic tvovprnmdnt. ^ 

By the election of M Mane inft> .he Executive DillMtirv on^lgpi 
the 9th May, Emile Thomas lost his h patrup and ^ief 
support; and he "was succeeded, os M'lnstcr of Public Works, 
by a Doctor Trelat, who, oi ..hct *»tiengLh of having been his 
whole life a most active conspirator and ^nieutier, was^promoted 
into the Republican Cabinet, a^d became no longer friendly 
to emeuies. Trelat immediately after the 15th May began 
to exhibit a very different feelins* towards the Ateliers Nationaux 
from that professed by M. Mane. There was no longer any en- 
couragement to additional enrolments — no supplies of secret servic# 

money 
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money— no exhortations to be ready to descs7}dredans la rus — quite 
the reverse. M Thomas is very in<hf;nant at this chen^ of tone ; 
but we must confess that when, of this btHly that the Government 
seem to have relied on for support they saw 14,000 men taking 
a prominent part in the insurreciion a8:ainst them, while about 
80 000 or 90 000 stood looking on to await the issue, we, without 
being in the secrets pf eithei party, should see enough to justify 
•the change. In truth Uic mere fact of finding an army of 11^,000 
men — fighting men, we ma> sav — in the single and uncontrolled 
hands of one whom nobody knew, s-nd who was a month beioie 
an abscure working chemist — was enough, and ten times more 
than enough, to ha\e justified the dissolution of such a gigmtic 
and anomalous power But the mode m which this was attempted 
was more surprising than all the rest 

The first step was a^deciep of Doctor 7Velat*s of the 23rd 
May, to order — 

1st. That all the unmiri led men of the atdiers imtionain: between 
^Jg^Ages of eighteen and twent\-h\e, without any legard to trade, 
station, or any other personal circuinstancc s should be invited to 
enlist in the different ret/imf of the line and that an\ who re- 
fused should be immediately dismissed liom the ateliers nahonaux. 

2 Any workman who cannot pro\e a domicile m Pans for six 
months prior to the 24ih Mav shdll he dismissed. 

3 The workmen that remain shall work by task and not day* 
work Hhere being no task- w oik, oi indped any woik io be had], 

4 There shall be forthwith organized brigades of workmen to 
he sent into the departments — to be there emjiloycd as the engineers 
of local works pi^ay direct 

Liberty anu frlgernity with a vengeance! And these despotic, 
insulting, ana cruel conditions were imposed on men who a fort- 
night before had been on^ouiaged we might say allured, to enter 
tlicsc ateliers by the them minister — now one of the Executive 
Directory. • ^ •- 

The ex-chemist, on receipt of this edict, which would have 
disgraced Constantinople in the da>s of the Ainuraths, waited on 
n^tbcj^efSffictor to repicdcat its baidship and the danger of such 
treatment qi the *»(xkmqn, and he particularly remonstrated 
against the drafting the >dung men into the artny, and the trans- 
portation of the other workmen Ui distant places , but all he could 
obtain fr^ this minister was a respite of twenty-four hours. 
He then addressed himself to d^otlier dc'clor, the Minister of the 
Interior, Dr Recurt, to whom, as responsible for the public 
tTanquiliity, he explained his difticulties and fears. Recurt aJnpted 
Thomas's views, and declared that ^ Trelat must be mad, and that 
Ills order would poduce an immediate insurrection.^ Recurt was 

right. 
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ri^ht, as appeared when, after near a month’s hesitation, th6 order 
was made public on the 20th June ; but his opinion seems to have 
no effect. Trelat was acting under the express order of the £x« 
ecuiive Commission, and parti^Iarlj of Gamier- Pages, and not in 
concert with his brother ini matters. Some attemptstwere made to 
overcome Thomas’s rcluLctaace (which, however, as he tells the 
story, never amounted to anything like resistance) to carry these 
ordciss into effect — but he still remained persuaded of their im- 
policy and danger; and then another bourse was taken. On the 
25 th of May a Commission .was issued to thirteen or fourteen 
public functionaries of the Department of Works, to inquire into 
the state of the Ateliers, This Commission was a virtual super- 
session of Thomas, who, in consequence, was 'about to resign, 
but was advised by his fi lends to hold on a little longer, till it 
should be seen what the .Coiiiinission waiTto {lo ; and he accord- 
ingly, in apparent crood huinour,%uhinitted, and conducted Dr. 
Trelat (who had come, as MiiiisCei, to instal the Commission) 
over the csiablishmcnt, — 

‘ the Minister taking his arm in the most friendly way — spaying him* 
the liigliest eompliiiieiits on ifs state — s)uil5tig liaiids eon lially with him 
on taking his departure — with these words of farewell afiectiouately 
pronounced, We rely on yon^ — p. 285, 

An hour or two ^fter this amicable and satisfactory visit, 
Thomas received fioin the’Miriisler this note : — 


^ I request M. Emile Thomas to be so good as to come to me at 
nine o'clock this c\ cuing to talk over some business (confirer 
d'affaires de service), 

^ I reckon on his punctuality.’ — p. 285. , 


Of course he was punctual. And then followed a scene only 
second in treachery and violence to Caussidiere’s attempt on 
Dclahodde. The details arc giv^n at gicMter length than we 
have loom for, but the following ^bndgme it of the narrative, 
drawn up by Alexandct* DuinasK con Armed and vouched by M. 
Emile Thomas, and not denied in any one particular by Dr. 
Trelat, compiises the main pouits: — ^ _ 

* At nine precisely M. Thomas was rthown into thelfinkterVi^ 
cabinet, where hc^ found also M. Boiil^e, the Secretary- General of 
the Department. Tlic minister, without lising, made M. Thomas a 
sign to be seated, and, after e iiionYent’s sileiiee, said, abruptly, “ M. 
Thomas, we desire you to give in your resignation.’* % 

‘ M. Thomas answered that, seeimj in the appointment of the Com- 
mission indications of a new .9ysteii| for which he should not wish to be 
responsible, he had been alreaiiy predisfK>sed to reaigii, but was detetred 
by the apprehension that his doing so, and the motives of such a 
step, might create public agitation*. ^ 

“ Very 
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well ! you see that we are quite agreed ; sit down then at 
the desk and write your resignation.” 

‘ Thomas expressed some curiosity to know what might be the cause 
of so sudden a change in the feeiii^g towards him. The Minister 
answered abruptly, that he acted undef the direction of the Executive 
Commission, and had no other explanation to give him. Thomas then 
inquired in wliat form and on what motive the Minister wished the 
resignation to be worded. 

^ “ As you please.” . 

Upon whicli Thomas \vrotc some lines, saying, “ that, a Commission 
having suspended liis authority in the Ateliers MationauXy he could not 
continue to be hold responsible for measures which he was no longer 
to dfrect, and that therefore ho a.sked periuission to retire into liis 
former private station.” 

* When this was written and gi\en to the Minister, Thomas inquired 
who was to be his successor, and offered him any assistance or inform- 
ation hh experience flight ennbh'' him to* afford. M. Trelat made 
short and uncivil replies, and at last said, You need give yourself no 
trouble about such matter*!. It is neoes'^ary, for your sake and ours, 
^haCvou should quit Paiis immediately for Bordeaux, on a mission 
which is to be confided to you.” 

“ A mission ! AVlmt V” 

‘‘To study the prolomriitinn of the Canal des Landes^ &c.” 

“But, Sir, tills mission is but an exile, which I neither under- 
stand nor desire: as for studying the prolongation of this canal, I am 
by profession a chemist, and not an engineer ; and such a mission 
would only render me ridiculous.” 

“Be it so. I admit the mission is only a pretext — but, I re)>eat, 
your person and safety are in danger; your ab.seiice for some weeks is 
urgent and indispensable, — so urs^eiit, that I desire — and, if necessary, 
I order — you to set-out immediately for Bordeaux.” The Doctor added, 
in the phraseology ^'his old profession, “ The air of Paris does not agree 
with you just now, and might, on the contrary, be veiy injurious.” 

Thomas* made some further remonstrance, but finally submitted, 
and said, “ Wher do you Mis]i me to go?” 

“ As soon as possible.” • c i 

“ To-morrow morning, tiicn, by tne first train ; there is nothing 
sooner,” 

“ TlmU^s too long: the ordei^s that 1 have received are precise: 
go immediately, A carriage with post liorses is in the court- 
ySfd. I wilk advance yor tpoiit./ for your journey, and your trunks 
shall be forwarded to meet yon at Bonleanx.” 

‘ Thomas entreattnl to be allowis*! t(» take leave of his friends — of Ids 
mother, wh^se alarm at ii is absence would be, no doubt, very distressing. 

*'• No— impossible ! — you must scf no one.” 


f^ot my mother ?” 

J|B|No, not even your mother.” 

‘ Thomas making some further complaints and objections, the 
Minister, at first civilly, protested how sorry he was at being obliged 

to 
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to take measures so repugnant to his personal disposition ; butlat last, 
excited by Thomas’s continued remonstrances, he exclaimed, rudely — 
I tell you I have no explanation to give you. I ask you at once, 
Will you go or not?” I 

“ And if I answer, JVb, what|then ?” ^ 

Why, then — should be^^rieved {disoU) at the consequences, 
but — 1 should he obliged to employ force, I tell you at once, the liouse 
is surrounded with guanls — a commissary of police is in attendance, 
and awo officers of police arc waiting in the next room to take posses-* 
sion of your person. Wc thought it just possible you might be 90 
ill-advised as to resist, and we have taken our measures and made our 
preparations accordingly.” ’ — pp. 285, 293. 

There was no more to be said. Thomas asked leave to write 
a single line to his mother, which the Minister promised to 
deliver. He accompanied him to the cai n age-door, saw him 
shut in with the two officers, and^ave hiifSseif the order — * Route 
dc Chartres^ It was just ele\en o’clock at night when the car- 
riage drove off with the two ]K)licenipn and their prisoner. 

I'he details of the journey arc not worth relating, but its con- 
clusion was almost as strange as its bogiiining. The offi(‘ers of* 
police were very civil, and acquainted ^'hoimvs that they had no 
other orders but to see him to Bordeaux and leave him there at 
full liberty, while they themselves were to return to Paris. But, lo I 
on their arrival at Bonlcaux, they found that they bad been pre- 
ceded by a telegraphic message ordering the arrest and safe custody 
of not only Thomas, hixX^of his two Itecjicrs also. All three were 
in consequence arrested, and con\e}ed like criminals, strongly 
guarded, first to the foi tress of Ha, but subsequently to the 
darmerie^ to the equal surprise and inclignaiion of the two officers 
of police, who, in spite of their remonstrances, vere searched and 
disarmed of the loaded pistols with which they were provided, no 
doubt for the use of M, Emile Thomas if he shown any 
disposition to resist or cscajie. Our roadcis will ce presently that 
this circumstance is not unnnportgirt.* 

Of this strange mol entendu — lor such wc must suppose it was, 
as a second telegraph message very soon released* the parties — 
no explanation whatsoever was thefi or has since been 
more than of the principal event asqjf — the arrest and deporttPf" 
tion of Thomas— <Awhicli is to this hoflr as complete a mystery ai 
it was at first. Wc surmise, irdeed, from the facts, that the 
Executive — and especially Gamier- Pages, who seeityi to have 
been the immediate jirompter of^T'relat — had ajiprehensions that 
Thomas might put himself at thc^head of some immediate 
of the Ateliers ; and, we repeat, that considering that he mb 
commander-in-chicf of near 120,000 able-bodied men, turbulent, 
used to arms, accustomed to insurrection, and, to a certain dearei% 

• ’ . * * disciplined. 
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disciplined, we ran admit at once the necessity of removing: him 
if there was any suspicion of his g:oo(l faith ; but, on the other 
hand, it really seisms that the poor parvenu chemist, whatever 
secret reasons he may have had fo£ not more decidedly rejecting 
the mission, had no connexion wii^ ihe emevtiers ; that he was 
adverse to the Socialist agitation ; anQ that he might rather have 
been (as M. Mane desired and expected) a useful ally against 
^surreciion. It seems to us, moreover, that men of coipmon 
sense must Lave seen that, if theie was (as is very probable) any 
evil spirit ill the ateliers, the treacherous kidnapping and myste- 
rious and tyrannical abstraciion of Thomas would be certain to 
accelerate and gi\e a peculiar character of passion and vengeance 
to the apprehended explosion. 

But whether the removal of Thomas was justified by any 
evidence possessed by tYie Government against him or not, which 
we have no means of knowing, their conduct exhibited (putting 
its tyranny out of the c^uestion) a very discTeditable degree of 
duplicity and bad faith. The insidious part played by Trelat, 
"^n the morning of the 26th at . the ateliers, and in the evening in 
his own apartment,, seemS to us personally disgraceful : and his 
public conduct alterwards appears equally dishonest. It may be 
supposed that 'l^homas’s sudden and unexpected disappearance 
must have created a great sensation amongst his fainil} and friends 
at the atelier, when all that was known was the one line which 
the Minister conveyed to Ins mother, an hour or two after his 
departure, saying, that he was * gone on a mission to Bordeaux.’ 
We need not recapitulate the vaiious steps taken that night and 
next day by the^ chief officers of the ateliers to obtain some ex- 
planation oi th^r chief’s* sudden absence and some official 
assurances oi his personal safety. Suffice it to say, that they 
applied that very night two or three other Ministers, who had 
not even heard of the evept, and * were siupified at it.' * After 
some delay and negotiation, Ihc^ obtainet^ bv a threat of a general 
resignation of the whole staff of the ateliers, an apologetical 
admission from M. Ticlat that— 
in tin Ineasure taken ^ith respect to M. Emile Thomas there was 
notTnrig that could at all afi^t either his character or his honour, or 
dimiui^ the justice due and none to his public services/ — p. 304. 

And on the 30th of May, in answer to a question put to him in 

* It is staled 8ul)8equf fitly, lhat of the f'vt memiiers of the Executive, only one, 
Gamier^Paget, was in the becret; chat I't was he that sent the first telegraphic de- 
•pateii, without the knowledge of any of his colleagues; that it was only when the 
anitvei came hack tliat Renirt, the Minuter ol the Interior, in whose department the 
telegiaph properly u, knew of it ; and lhat Dr. Recurt immediately cominiiiiicaied 
the fart to the other four members of tbe^Executive, and obtained their lauctioii for 
ttioolliDg the first message.— p. 821, 

the 
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the National Assembly, relative to Thomas’s resignation. Dr. 
Trelat stated irom the tribune—^ 

* What 1 can assert is, that what was done was done freely; that 
the new and important functiols of brigading the workmen of the 
departments of the Landes an^the Giiotide were confided to him be- 
cause he was conversant with Such matters, and that they were given 
and accepted freely and voluntarily * — Momteur^ 31 May 

TJi^e Minister chose to forget all that jiad passed in his own, 
cabinet the night of the 26th — the guard round the house — the 
commissary of police inside-*- the antic ipatifui of resistance — his 
own ‘ desolation* at being obliged to use force — and, finally^ the 
two police officers and their loaded pistols ^ 

Theie need no epithets to sugmati/e such manifest falsehood ! 
But is It not wonderful that — while Fiance has been for above 
Sixty years making Const iiutionsiol whi^ftho ptoiessed basis has 
been the oierthiow of Bastiles t&e abolition of lettien de cachet, 
and generally and emphatically tli^ security of incli\idual liberty 
— thit, we say, in all the^e experiments thev nevei should have 
thought of any efteciual pro\ision in the nature of out Habeas 
Corpus f They imagine that they h ise been ivinating our institu- 
tions, while that paiticulai one, wine li is the most essential of 
all, and indeed the tiue bisis and safeguard ol English liberty, 
has totally escaped them 

While Thomas’s inendsf in Pins were endeavouring to obtain 
some liglit into the c luses of Ins disappeaiance, he, from Bor- 
deaux, addressed first to the Executive GoveTunient, and then, 
obtaining no answer from them to the National Assembly itself, a 
piotestalion of his innocence ol anv species ol misci nduct, and an 
uigent petition lor a lull inquny into his cas^ * !BuI the Assem- 
bly was in no humour to attend to such smal' matters, and * covered 
M Trelat with applause’ when he, on tl/' i4ih June, stated from 
the tribune that — » 

* his inexperience in officO had pe^ps betrayed him into an act that 
might seem arbitrary , that he had acted more like a phymcian than a 
Munster (plus medccin gue nnmstre) , tRat, having air older to arrest 
M Thomas in his pocket, he liad*prefeired the gentler of 

getting him away without absolute force. ^ ^ 

With this explanation — which thoilgli manifestly contradictory 
of the Minister’s former decUretions M Thomas asserts to be 
equally lalse — the Assembly was abuiidinil> satisfied and a few 
days aiier ensued those tern bV events winch, though intimately 
connec ted with the case ol l^mile Thomas and the ateliers 
natwnaux^ swept away all desire ol hearing anything more aUbut 
either him or them. 

But those events are the moral of the story. • 

• • * • Uiged 
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Ur^ed on by the increasing: numbers, expense, and agitation of 
the ateliers^ and encouraged by the ease with which they had got 
rid of bmile Thomas, the Government adventured to promulgate 
in the Monitmir of the 21st off June the decree which had 
been communicated to Emile Tho\nas on the 24ih of May, and 
which was the cause of all the subsequent confusion. The deciee, 
as we have already shown, was in itself very harsh, unjust, and 
unconstitutional ; but its promulgation now was, as some q|^ the 
Ministers had pronounced *it a month before, an insane provoca- 
tion to insurrection. • 

That very night the delegates of the Monceaux ateliers, who had 
been, under 'I'homas, the adversaries of the delegates of the Lux- 
embourg, entered into a strict alliance with them, and a 
geneial meeting of the united corps of workmen was appointed 
for the 22nd, whep their delogates, >uiih one Pujol at their 
head, waited on M. Maiie at tfic Luxembourg, were rebuffed by 
him with more courage than <roii&isiency or piudence, and the 
insurrection of the 23rd of June immediately followed. 

* In the days of the 23id, 2 Uh. and 25tii of June there ivere, 
as has been repeatedly staU^d, 10,C00 killed, and 12,000 of the 
insurgents made prisoners. The nuinbei of killed may probably 
be exaggerated — though we have lately seen it stated in a respect- 
able Paris paper still higher — but it is certain that there were 
more general officeis killed and wounded than at Austerlitz, and 
that the prisoners exceeded 1 0.000. 

And so ended, in the greatest slaughter that bloodstained city 
bad ever had to deplore, the attcinjit of an ' organization of labour 
by the State.* M Eniilc Thomas's shaie in it, though \ery pro- 
minent, was in &ubsiancc \cry insiginficant : the principle bad 
been decreed and promulgaiecl before be thought of meddling 
with it, ahd it lasted ior^a month alter him : he only attempted to 
regularise its internal actK^n ; and though he did so with much 
zeal and some success, we doubt whether it would have not been 
better for the Government, the workmen, and France, if his or- 
ganization had not postpfined the inevitable accumulation of 
confusvon and difbculnes which would have arrested the insatiable 
^riflbiplc much eailier in its de^^elopment. Some slight or even 
serious dissatisfaction and Suffering would no doubt have arisen 
wbene\er any check should cfiinc to be imposed on the mad 
pledges of the Proxlsionai Government; but the sooner it had 
arrived the less fatal it would nave been ; and at an earlier period 
something less terrible than ib^ loss of so injj^ny thousand lives 
might have recalled labour into its natural channels. 

The lesson has been a cruel one ; and we wish, rather than 
efpect, that it may not have bebn in vain. It has undoubtedly 
• * c • operated 
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operated in Paris to sicken for a season even the most disorderly 
classes of actual dmeutes and descentes dans la rue : but we can 
hardly suppose that the recollection of those Saturnalian days of 
eiglit francs a week for no work nn be very distasteful to them^ or 
that It can have done much tf wards n>i reeling the mischicious 
influences of the so-called ' c^ranization of labour/ In the first 
place, the Socialists may say with truth that the Ateliers Na- 
tionaux were not a fair expei imont, nor indeed an experiment at 
all, M their system — that they were, only a makeshift and a* 
ju{;gle on the part of the Government, and a demoializing seduc- 
tion of the workpeople; and «c believe that, in spite of the in- 
creased rigour of the Gm eminent, both in prosecutions of* the 
press and in gencial measures of repiession, the doctrines of 
Communism or Socialism (they aie substantirilly the same) are 
pleached and pnipagated c\en moie'7ea\pusly and more exten- 
sively than they Uhccl to 'be, though no£ so ))ublicly or to such 
numerous audiences. It is in the countiy districts, formerly so 
consei vative, that the proprL6:andists of those doctiines have now, 
we die told, the most alarming success. We lead everyday in 
the sober and well-conducted Journal ^es DcLats evidences col- 
lected from the pi ovine lal pi css of thf& spreads! folly and demo- 
ralization, and It gives us, as a specimen of the rumours and 
prospects with which these missionaries agitate the country, the 
following announcement : — ; 

‘ La tSonale — ^thc Soeidl Bepnblu — is a1 Pans with 200, (HX) men. 
It has 300,000,000 of lodd^i cash to distiihiitc amongst the woikineii. 
The Goiernmeiit of Lechii Holliii abolishes all rates and taxes, and we 
aie to have, eveiy man of us, two fianes a fjay even without work.' — 
Deh. 15 Max, 1850. 

When such a paper as the Journal des Delxit^ tlii'iks it worth 
while to call the serious attention of its readei« ar 1 the Govein- 
raent to the acceptance which such wild fionbense still' findb in 
Fiance, we may be pei nutted to doubt whether the gieat lesson 
of June, 1848, promises liny vciy liable effect 


Art. VII. — The Ilihtori, of Agruultur^in Ancient, Mediaeval, md^ 
Modern Times. By Cliandos Wreh Hoskyns, Esq. 12mo. 
1849. 

‘PEARLY in the eighteenth centu»*y Adam Dickson wvas born 
at Aberlady in the county^ ol East Lothian. IIis father 
followed the profession of theology and the practice of agricultuiQe, 
and brought up the son to his own pursuits. A hbeial education 
at the University of Edinburgh qualified him for the former, and 
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experieDce on his father's large farm, aided by inferconrse * with 
the farmeis of that opulent county, who are many of them not 
unfit to romerse with men of letters/ made him an adept in the 
latter He was, sats his biographer, ‘ aman of a very lively appre- 
hension, ot an anient mind, and o a clear and sound judgment ’ 
In 17 j 0 he a as orriamed minister\of Dunse in the shire of Ber- 
wick; but e\en at that carl> period the anticipatory growl mgs of 
the storm, whic h was destined a century later to rend the Kirk of 
• Scotland in twain, were t[}ow and then heard, and an opp6&ition 
to his settlement was raised among the parishioners of Dunse 
Such, however, vveie ‘ the ability, good sense, and engiging 
temper of Mi Dickson and such the candour and generosity 
of his conduct, that his most sanguine opponents soon became 
his greatest fi lends ’ H iving thus happily surmounted his 
ecclesi isticdl trouble^ ^ he* had time to turn his attention to 
the spirited exeitions it Inch ’ t>re at that period overcoming in 
the county of Beiwick, much giratn difTuulties than had been 
encountered by the improving aoiiciihuiists of bis nitive shire. 

- For several years he vcved his agi ic ul tural soul with the books of 
husbandly which hul been published m Lngl ind, and which * were 
ill calculated lor the soil iiid climate ol Scotland * Moreover, 

* many of them consisted chicflv ot uncertain speculations on theo- 
ries not well suppoited bv the histoivof faets ' By these cir- 
cumstinces and considc i it ions Mi Dicks m w is led to * select for 
hiinspU a corner of htiialuio toi which the* hibits of his life had 
peculiarly qualified him ’ In llic ycai I7()4 he published the fiist 
volume oi a * I realise of Agncuhuie and the second some years 
afterwards With this treatise we with some compunction, ac- 
knowledge ouiscUcs to be entirely unic(|uiiiitpd and must there- 
fore accept the assuiancc of Mr. Dicksons biographer that it 

* has ever sirce I een held not only to be the book best adapted to 
the practice of the Sc< itisfa iirinei but upon the whole, one of 
the most judicious and pr^cticii treatises on the subject ever 
published in Britain Boon Utei the dnnpletion of this his first 
work Mr Dickson wis tianslited from Dunse to Whippingbam 
JOI East Lothiin in ^ ihere he spent the last six ye its of a life 

was accic^eiH ally termiiiOed by i fall from his horse. During 
^iKat period he prepared fo** publication, * by years of anxious study/ 
a work of considerable interest, d w hich we j-i^bjiose to give some 
account to our leaders 


The tvo branches cf Mr Dicksons education qualified him 
better than most men who eiihqr preceded or have followed him, 
to trace the analogy between ai iient and modern agriculture, and 
to supply the connecting link In 1788 this work was printed in 
Edmburgh by Mr. Dickson's repiesentatives, under the auspices 
a of 
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of the then Duke of Buccleugrh^ in the form in wliich theb mate- 
rials were left by their author ; painfully deRcieht in the curtail- 
ment, condensation, and arrangreinent which they would have 
received if he had superintended their publication. The mere 
omission of duplicate, triplicat J, and quadruplicate lonp: quotations 
from ancient authors, accomp^ied at each repetition by a diffuse 
translation and commentary, would reduce * 'fhe Husbandry 
of the Ancients ' from two volumes to one. • To the anonymous 
edited we are indebted for nothing but a very common-place* 
dedication, and a meagre account of Mr. Dickson contained in six 
pages. 

Agricultural literature occupied a far higher position among 
the ancients than it has hitherto attained in ogr day. A mere 
enumeration of the names of those authors whose works re- 
main, and the testinumy which many of tl^ein bear to the merits 
of Mago the Carthaginian, whoih^the> d'eclare to have been the 
father of agiicultural literature, Will leave no doubt on the ques- 
tion of precedence . To Hesiod, Theiiplirastus, Xenophon, Cato, 
Varro, Virgil, Columella, Pliny, and Palladius whom havenc to 
opjioso? A few notices of asrncalturc may be found in Lord 
Bacon's works, and Sir H. Davy wrcJte an •agricultural book, 
which was by no means one of Ins most successful efforts ; and 
here, as far as wc know, our first class must end abruptly. We 
are not insensible to the merits of Arthur Young and Jethro Tull, 
but we can hardly put them on a par with Cato and Pliny; and 
we doubt whether we coujd not e\en now farm more successfully 
by following the directions of the tw^o ancients than of the two 
moderns. We liave a few pastoral and bucolic poets to whom we 
must oppose Theocritus and Honicr, who aic nvL,includcd in our 
former list, and who are infinitely superior to any of them, with 
the single exception of Hogg, as practical shepheidr, neat-heids, 
and swine-herds. Nor is a studvof these oM writers a mere matter 


of fancy. We cwUl take u]> almost anypone of them and begin with 
him the agricultural yeal»-^>rcpam^he field - -soiv the croji— weed 
it — reap ii — harvest it — thresh and wimiow^ it — ascertain the 
weight per bushel, and the M(*ld in flour nr meal — market iCf*^- 
buv, feed, clothe, and lodge the igncultural slaves — 
rear, and sell the cattle and fow1»- -collgct and prepare the mnntiW. 
— and make out, at ihe end of he ycat*, a mote accurate balance- 
sheet than could be furnished b> h'.lf the farmers in Great Britain. 


For all this we are mainly mdebied to Mr. Dickson. «»The agri- 
cultural writers had rccciv(*d their fair share of criticism, but it 
was not likely that passages w'^ich were rendered obscure J’y 
obsolete names and technical phrases would be elucidated %y 
scholiasts and commentators— albeit doctors and professors eru- 

ditiesiittl 
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ditissiwi nec non illustrissimi^Xo whom a modernized version 
would have conveyed a very imperfect idea, on account of their 
total ionorance of the art which was the subject of discussion. 
Philology could not elucidate the operations of the ' vervactor ’ and 
*imporcitor’ to Madame Dacier, cor could the Muse explain to 
Mr. Martyn Ihe connexion betweei^the 'buris* and the *stiva.’ 
Mr, Dickson thus alludes to some of his controversies with these 
profound men : — « 

* * As all the commentator^ explain the passasres concerning pKiughs 
in a sense diiTerent from what 1 have done, it is with great diffidence 
that I deliver iiiy opinion. At the Stiiiio time 1 use the freedom to 
observe, tliat it is not in the least surprising that the whole class of 
commentators sliould go wrong in a matter of this kind, as there are 
none of these learned persons that seem to have given themselves the 
trouble to acquire any kiuiwledge of the nature and construction of 
ploughs, or of the varioi^. uses of tjie several parts.’ 

He himself brings to his taste competent classical knowledge, an 
intimate acquaintance with the existing practices of agriculture, and 
abundant zeal and industry. Nothing, however, can exceed the dul- 

* ness of his dissertations. For instance, eleven dreary pages, and the 

collation of more ^han thirsty passages from Cato, Varro, Virgil, 
Columella, Pliny, Sascnia, and Palladius, will convince the per- 
severing reader, that the * vimineae crates ’ mentioned in the first 
Gcorgic wellrc not, as * the learned commentator Popma,’ in his 
controversy with Servius, supposes, dmig-carts, but clod-crushers, 
and that the 'rabtrum ’ of Columella and others was identical with 
the ^ qundridens ’ of CaU>, and was the imjilemcnt used by the 
'occaior.’ Dickson appears to us to have generally succeeded in 
making out his point, tlfougli in some obscure passages he seems 
rather to have Cebn determined to make a meaning than to have 
succeeded in finding one, and in those cases he is not very scrupu- 
lous about altcri'ig ihe text of his author. On the whole, how- 
ever, he has evolved an inleliigiblc and consistent system of agri- 
culture as pursued by the Ramans, and has brought before us 
seme incidental but very interesting notices of the modes of culti- 
vation practised in Greece, Sicily, Gaul, and Britain. The Reve- 
rend riireshcr has ^'^eat out the gram, but has left it jumbled up 
"wITTi the straw and chaff in one cunfus'*d heap, which we will en- 
deavour to reduce into inofe marketable dimensions. But before 
we do so we must shortly iiodpe the more recent labourer in the 
same fielc^ Mr. Wron llobkyns. This author ventures on a far 
larger range than his predecessor; and though his book only 
consists of 160 very small page^ he finds room for a great deal 
oflnild moralizing, and for many and rather ambitious dissertations, 
which have no very close connexion with the * History of Agri- 
culture in Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern Times/ 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hoskyns is evidetitly a well-informad and accomplished 
man. He appears to have a genteel knowledge of practical 
agriculinre, though in that res])ect he cannot be compared with 
our hard -handed pastor. Tte jpersevering reader wiH have to 
follow him through page ali^ page of simple rafleciions, very 
nicely got up and prettily .forded^ without encountering a syl- 
lable of which he can disapprove. It is a relief to find something 
to deny— or even to doubt ; and we present flie following passage, 
as a^ favourable specimen of Mr. Hc/skyhs's more adventurous 
flights. Though we are not, prepared absolutely to contest its 
doctrine, Cicero and Seneca certainly rise to our minds as 
stumbling-blocks in the way of our according to it an unqualified 
assent : — 


^ If one may be allowed the reflection, agriculture ought to haee 
been carried to greater perfection Jby the Rf^ltiaqs than by any other 
nation. The habits of the furiiier’l life do — at least as far as all 
experience hitherto has gone — to a qertaiii extent indispose the mind 
for abstract idea. This was a marked want in the mental constitution 
of a Roman. When Pilate asked IVhat is truth 7 he put a question 
which might be cut upon brass or adamagt, to stand for ever as the 
characteristic que«lioii of a Roman. The first* blunder of every 
English schoolboy, in his early attempts to translate English into 
Latin, is liis natural and simple attempt to give a direct rendering of 
abstract terms from his own language into the other. E^cn the word 
acito?i^ the most euergutic,* perhaps, of abstract terms one eould 
select at hazard, lie would unconsciously endeavour to express in Latin 
by a word wliich, to every Ihimaii ear, would mean a sca-Jightox sisuit 
at law. An abstract idea was nonsense to a Roiiiar. ; a true story, a 
true book, or a true man would at once Itave found a pla'e aud«^a 
recognized meaning in Ills undeistandiug. But wlicirtlTc Roiimn asked, 
What is truth f the question was not particular, hut generic: it 
applied to the whole catalogue of abstract ideas ; to that entire depart- 
ment of the human mind which is able to reflect upon itself^ and 
express thought separate from objects.’ ^ » 

• • 

We must confess that this gocs*beyoncl ns. Two and twojjurh 
four. No idea can be more * abstract no thought can be inlw 
'separate from objects.’ Does IMp. Hoskyn. really meai^ that; 
this idea was * nonsense to a Roman ? ’ 


The only portio)^ of ancient agnculftire with respect to which 
Mr. Hoskyns gives us any mntcriay inro^tnalioii that is not con- 
tained in Dickson’s woih, is that of Egypt. tEven thal s*''ction,' 
however, comprises nothing mc^ie tlian the ordinary Scrijitural 
allusions, a reference Ui Egyptian remains in the lint.isli Museum, 
a dissertation on hieroglyphics ant? on the origin of al]>hahcts, afld 
a long quotation froln Plmy, descriptive of the rise and subsidence 
of the Nile, and of the agriculiural'operations consequent thereon. 4 
VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CLXXIII. ^ OuF 
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Oa/ knowledge of the subject in question has not only been 
eonfirined, but also very much enlarged, of late years. The 
notices of it uhich occur in Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Plutarch, 
and other writers, have been brought together by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson ii^ the first volume rf the second series of his 
'Manners and Customs of the Aneient Egyptians.’ They re- 
ceive a most interesting illustration froioi the drawings which 
^ihis distinguished trl\cller and his fellow-labourers have brought 
to light iroin the toifibs Not onl) is the manner in iVhich 
these men of old pei formed the operations of husbandry 
placed strikingly bcloie our o)os, but we aie admitted at once 
nito the penetialia of the economical, and we might almoU say 
moial management of a farm. The owner, attended by his 
faithful dog, waulies the work; the sciibe or cleik, with his desk 
and double stand, cm.taining black and led ink, leceives and 
recoids the tale of corn, catvie, poultry, and even eggs; the 
labouring men and beasts plough, sow, leap, thresh, winnow, 
are rew aided and punished; nml, fiiiallv, the despised neatherd 
' leads befoie us an ox, one of Phaiaoli's fattest kine, whose lair 
propoi turns are, no doubt .intended to be a satiie on the deformity 
of Lis attendant. Our cn inner ntion contains less than one-half 
of what IS vividly poitiajed. Sii Gaidnci, iiilimatcly ac^quainted 
with present Eg^pt, traces iii man} instances the analogy which 
exists between ancient and modern pivctice Most of our readers 
are probalily acquainted with Ins wuik: those who are not have 
a rich treat in store. 

We car baldly suppose that Mr. ITosk\ns was ignorant of 
-Dicksofl's book, which has been iiequeiill\ quoted in the Royal 
AgricuUurV Joinnal and other kindied jiublicaiions. We think 
that some rcro<TnitHm oi the ]<ibours of a piedeiessor, who pro- 
bably \fvy much lightened h>s own task, would have been no 
moie than a graceful tiibne. Mr. iloskyiis’s mediaeval and 
model n disaoitatioris aj e forAg;^ from our present purpose, lie has 
Oi!i|||ig passage oi the ajipbcation of steam to the cultivation oS 
IMsoil, and expresses a strong opinion that the hitherto failures 
Vesulu'd fiom a misdirection of the power A steam-engine, 
ms sa}s, should dig, nol plough. We arc told that digging is a 
very satisf actor}, plougliing a very unsatisfactory, operation. We 
read on the tiptoe ol expectauon, hoping to learn how a steam- 
engine sjiall be made to dig; but Mr lIosk}ns cruelly passes 
on to determine bow much coal would lift a man from the valley 
of Chainouny to the top of Mor.l Blanc. We have been obliged 
to^qualify our praise of Mr Hoskins's book, which is, however, 

i y no means uninteresting ; indeed, wc rather think it is suited 
considerable class of non-agncultural readers. 


Before 
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Before we return to our more homely instructor^ who occupies 
himseli almost wholly with Koman husbandry, we must dispatch 
in a few sentences the little information which we have been able 
to gather on Grecian and G'lrthaginian agiiculiure. Though 
Attica was and, Laconia swinpy, Megara rocky^ and Connth 
dependent on importation ior a supfily of food, the art of the 
husbandman was not*without its lileiaiure. Pliny laments over 
fort^ Greek treatises on agriculture which were lost in hut 
day, and Columella reckons them af fiffy. The pursuit may 
not haye been hold in high i^tec-m, but its operations were cer- 
tainly familiar to the educated class. Hesiod was strictly an 
agricultural writer , and the allusions to farming operations ill 
Homer and 'Ihoociitus are definite and e'utiiely practical. 
Euberus, avfiwTns opxaixos dvi^afv i« no fanciful swineherd, and, 
however ideal the dunes ol L^cidas *and» Th}isis may be, 
their shepherding is quite leal the passage relating to the 

captuie of Dolon, Hector's s])v. Pope, following Madame 
Daciei, hns made a sid hash ol a simile which is peifectly plain 
to those who undeisiand the pioprieties of ploughing. In the 
agiiciiltuial coinpirtii ent ol Achilles' slliield, }ve sec before us no 
poetical field, but a deep loain\ fallow the textuie and coloui of 
which indicate that it is if*cei\ing its thud iiiriow , and m the 
ciop of gram which is failing hefoie the sickle, Ve have an 
accuiate cluisicm of laboui which a Not folk faiinei might do well 
to imitate — 

/SatriXevQ c ’ ci rociri aibJTrp, 

SkTfirrpoj IfTTHhiL ctt’ oyfiou yqQoavinc 

This must hci\e bc*en in ilir pil]n> ciiis of piotcction. Probably 
few of oui In mg poets would be cipablc of giviu^, and as few of 
their reulersof fippieciaiiiig sodetailcd in ucoantcif the simplest 
fanning operations The notices ol ague rltuic in Herodotus and 
Tliuc}dides aie only incidental ; but .a woik bv Theophrastus, 
which has descended us is by *no nic-ans Hoskvag 

intimates, a ineie ‘Botanical Catalogue of pluils’ It coii||||Mlt 
many useful practical dirGcaoij*» and iicquently discnminfHlt 
with much accuracy betwee^n the diodes ol husbandry 
difTeieni countries and climates 

Xenophon is stid to ha\c bought and occupied a farm near 
Smyrna, where he wrote the icriici Iturai treatise commonly 
called his CEciinomicks, and which is fnqucfitly appended to the 
Memoiabiha It treats of fanning, gaidening, and household 
management, under which last hi^id it givts valuable instructions 
for the government of wi^es Ciceio jiruses this treatise highly. 
It contains the passage in which Cjrus the younger exhibits 
himselt to Lysander as * The Persian Farmer,’ ‘ ut intelligatis^ 

L 2 . ’ says 
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savs Cicero, ' nihil ei lam regale videri quam studium agri- 
colendi.’ 

I'he few notices which we possess of Carthaginian agriculture 
are singular, and scarcely reamcilcablc with each other. Heeren 
reckons the fe^de provinces of Caubage in Africa to ba\e been 
about equal in area to Ireland, and dhides the remainder of 
their African territory between Nomad tribes and Lotophngi. It 
appears from Diodoril^, Pol} bius and Strabo that the Carthaginians 
received large supplies of gi am from Saidiniaaiicl Sicily. He^en, 
or whose research and jmlgment it would be impossible to speak 
too highly, sa}s,* 

^ * The foreign colonies of Cartilage were always chosen for the pur- 
poses of commerce ; but tho>e within her own tcTritui-y were, at least 
for the most part, inland, and fived upon fur the promotion of agri- 
culture It was St general principle of Caitlhigiziicin policy to 

improve as much as possible thi« culti\ation of their lands, and to 
accustom the native tribes under their subjection to do the same. . . • 
They, in fact, appear to lia\e attached more iiiipoitaiice to agriculture 

•-than to eoiiimerce It is plain that families of the first rank 

were in possession of large estates, from wdiose jinidiicc they drew 
their income; while, -m the eontrai}, theie is not a single tiacc in the 
whole hi«*tory of the republic of tlieir being concerned in trade’ 

It is difficult to reconcile these ojiinions of Ileeien’s with 
Cicero’s statement that a prcfcicticc for trade and navigation, and 
a neglect of agnruliure and aims, were the inniii causes of the 
weakness of Carlbasrc.t The modem however, deihcs much 
support from indisputable facts relating to ('mtlinginian literatiiie. 
Kings, or perhaps picsulcnts, but at all c\erits gicat geneials, 
were among their asriiculluial wniers. * Mngo the Caithaginian 
and Uamdear (says Columella) held it not beneath their dignity, 
when they were unoccupied by war, to contribute by tieatises on 
farming theii quoia towaids human life ’ We lenin from scveial 
sources that tlu* books of Magoon agrieultuic amounted to tweiity- 
qh|ht ; that they were tr.mslatAkinto Gi\^ek by Cassius Dionysius 
WWtica ; tlia{ on the final destruciioii of Carthage, when the whole 
nva^iie of ihe conqueied napon was ghen over by the Romans 
||||jP|iPir African allies, flicse twenty -eight treatises were considered 

Valuable, that they wer^spi aally excepted, brought to Rome, 
and by the senate oidered to be translated at the public expense. 
Pliny says that 1). Silauus, belonging tf« one of the first families, 
surpassed^ the othei "tianslators They are treated as of great 
authority by Varro, ColumelH, Pallndius, and Pliny, and in the* 
apjpendix to Hec^ren will be fou id lliirty-one distinct passages in 

* We qufito ftwm the tianslation piiblislied at Oxford in 1838. 
qt t B^ublic&i 2. 4. 


which 
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which the maxims of the Carthaginian* author are handed down 
to us. It is singular enough that no one of these passages has any 
reference to the cultivation of any species of gram. One pas- 
sage gives directions for the grinding or pounoing of maize^ 
barley, lentils^ vetches, andy sesame. Another strongly recom- 
mends landed jirojirietors to be resident — ' He to whogji an abode 
in the city lies close at heart, has no need of a country estate.* 
Til# directions for culture apply solely. to vines, olives, the nitf 
tribe, pojdars, and reeds. We unTdrlunaiely do not learn the 
structure of his humanity -hi\ies, but it appears that he dis-ippioved 
of destroying the bees when the honey was taken. Columella 
vouches, on personal experience, for the excellence of the Punic 
receipt for making the vciy best wine, * jiassum optimum.* 
Farriery (including the symptoms of broken- wind in horses, and 
a prescription), a critical opeiation to^vlilcJl male animals arc 
subjected, and the gestation of oil'll es and iemale mules, are all 
brought under rciiew ; and we 4ia\e the astounding statement, 
that in Africa the latler females were nearly as prolific as the 
former. Tins is more surprising, because Cato, who died 
before his ^ Delenda est Carihasra * as fulfilled, and accxird- 
ingly shows no dcqiiaintance with Mago*s writings, makes the 
same assertion. * Upon the health oi black rattle,’ says Varro, 

* I have borrowed a good (IcmI iioin the books of Mago, which 
I make iiiy henlsincn caivfully read.* And not only does the 
Caitliagiinan lieat of the hecdih of cattle, but he gives direc- 
tions for bu}mg oxen for the plough so piecise, that they will 
perhaps interest our leaders. Roth Ilecien and Dickson have 
tr.inslated the passage, but as each a]»pears to us to fail in 
giving the precise meaning, wc have ventured on a translation of 
our own : — 

‘ The young oxen vvliich we buy vlioulc* he sqnar in their form, 
large limbed, with strong, lofly, and dark -coloured horns, broad and 
curly fronts, rough ears, black c*^e^«iid lips, propiineii* and expamded 
nostrils, long and brawny neck, ample dewlap pendant nearly 
knees, a wide chest and large shoulder*^, roomy bellied, with 
bowed ribs, broad on the loin, with a straight} level, or evefo 
depressed back, round butft ;ks. straight aiicl firm legs by no mII|V 
weak in the knee, targe lioofs, very idiig and bushy tails, the Ih^ 
covered with thiclc sluirt hair of a red or tawny (*ulour, and they should 
be very soft handlers {tactu corporio moVissimo)J 

Palladius gives directions in neaily tlic^ same words, wdthont 
however iniiinating that he denved them fiom Mago. A very 
tidy ox, whether he be purchased in Lib} a in the year b.c. 900, 
or in Northamptonshire a.d. 1850. Moie than one Mago figures 
in Carthaginian history, but the •agricultural writer is supposed Jto 

. ^ • have 
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liave lived in the time of Darius, and to have been the founder of 
the preat Punic family from which Hannibal spiang* 

Of the Roman agricultural writeib Cato claims precedence as 
first in time and first in honour. The Ccubor died, aged 88. in the 
year 150 b C. • He is treated with Vreat deference, and is much 
copied by most succeeding authors on the same subjects He 
was a practical husbandman, having inheiited fiom his father a 
^bine farm. In Ins wpiings he reiommendb caieful and prefise, 
but by no means high iariiftiig. Most ol his ma\ims tend lather 
to a limitation of outlay ihan to a ii\e impio\eiiient ; and he 
falls under the lash ol Plu aich foi haiing heanlessly recom- 
mended the sale of worn-out oxen and sla\es. Whenever Cato 
rises to our mind's eje it is in the form of our lenerable friend 
Joseph Hume. Had we an histone al paintei, our financial 
reformer ought to sit tefbun f r *he figure of Cato denouncing to 
Ihe Senate the extiaiagance of be ipio’s camp ^ In parsimoniu/ 
says Livy. * m patienlia labour feiiei prope coipoiis animique : 
quern ne senectus quidem, qu<e soUit omnia, fiegent’ Wc are 
"far, boweiei, iioin insmuaiiiig that a future satirist will ha\e 
occasion to say — , 

‘ Nairatui et pii^^ci Joseplii 
Saepc mcio caluisbc^ Mil us.’ 

Two Sasernas (fatber and son) lived between the time of Cato 
and Varro, and wiote on agneuiture Tbeir woiks have not de- 
scended to us, but thev aie quoted as of acknowledged authoiity 
by all the succeeding wiiicrs 

Varro, ' Romanoruni doclissimus,’ lived tlnough neatly the 
whole century which im mediately piececled the Chiistian eia. 
He was one of Pompey’s geii€*ials and admiials, and was sub- 
sequently libi man both to Julius and to Augustus Caesar. HiS 
own very valuable Jibifiry was wantonly destioyed by Anthony. 
He was a very voluininous^writei, but a philological treatise and 
bis * De Re Rustic a’ are allllsrit ieinain,to us. The latter work 
WWfi written when he was eighiv tears of age and is in the form 
of a dialogue. It is in tlnee parts and is dedicated to his wife. 

sfas a pracMcal agiiculturist, and frequently refers to the 
operations on his own larm but he relies piincipally on the 
authority of 'M ago and soinc Gieek wi iters. The work is by no 
means servilely luslic, but diverges fiom time to time into my- 
thology aq(l eihics ^ 

Some fascinating sentences in the ' Dc Senectute' hardly 
wariant our placing Cicero a\nong the agricultural writers. 
Tbbugh they display some practical knowledge they relate rather 
to the amenities th^n to the lalxiurs of husbandry. In his opinion 
^wita rusiica parsimonise, diligentiw, justitiee magistra est * (Pro 
* Bose.) 
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Boscf^ ' aratores* are Md ^enus hominum quod optimum atque 
honestissimum est.’ (7n P^rr. 2.) Afi^riculture with him is rather 
an honour to princes, and the ornaiiient and solace of declining 
age, than a painful struggle with thorns and thistles brought forth 
by the ground, which yields jpread to man ‘ in sornow ' and in the 
* sweat of his fare.’ 

Of the Georgies we need only say that they afford not the least 
striding instance of the exquisite skill with which the Roma^ 
poet could borrow more than a iiAindation, and rear on it a 
structure possessing all the otinrms of originality. Perhaps none 
but an agriculiuial reader will iully por(*eivc the perfect har« 
mony which is maintained in theCicoigirs between the imagination 
of the poet and the homely science of the farmer. The two 
characters never clash. Whenever the fanner comes on the 
scene, however smooth ,thc ver&e and *e1eg{int the diction, the 
directions which he sives are ^jirccise, ample, practical, and 
sound. The poem becomes a hand-book c»f husbandry. Virgil 
(born B.c. 70) succeeds Varro in the catalogue of agricultural 
authors. 

(^)luinella usually personates iW classics of agriculture and 
horticulture to our imagination: partly perhaps because his works 
ha%e come to us nearly entire and in large volume; but prin- 
cipally, we think, because wc know him ineiely as an agricultural 
writer, whereas most oi hfs rivals or coadjutors are familiar to us 
as kings, generals, statesme^n, oiators, ])hilosophers, or poets. He 
was a Spaniard, and apparently born about the time of the Chris- 
tian era. lie occupied a Pjrenean iann, and speaks more laigely 
of his success in cultivating the vine than in any other dcp-irtment 
of husbandry. lie iniroduccs to us an uncle oV his own name as 
an eminent flock-master, who much improved his sheep hy intro- 
ducing rams iiom Aiiica. We suspect that on this sutement is 
founded the pojiular opinion that ^olumella established the 
Merino sheep in Spain* ColumaDh makes fiee use of the agri- 
cultural writers who preceded him, particularly of Mago, to 
whose authority be submits with willing rieference. Among the 
Latin authors whom he cues with lespect, is.Iuhus Grsecnins^lhe^ 
father of Agricola. Columella’s work is divided into twtRVw^ 
books — two on fri^ming and farm preinlses — but which contain also 
some directions, partly uioial and partly physical, on the selection 
and inanagemeni of agriculu>ial siavc^ : th^ee on the ^ine, olive, 
and orchard iruits — two on agiicultural and domestic animals, 
from which, on piudential grounds, he excludes the spuriing-dog 
— one on poultry— one on bees. In the Qth hook ho atteitfpts, 
vntb small success^ the supplement to the Georgies which Viigil 
indicated * • 

X * Verum 
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* Verum Iiaec ipse eqiiidem spatiis inclusns iniquis 
Proeiereoy atque aliis post me memoFanda relinquo/ 
and breaks into verse on the subject of gardening:* Three more 
books treat of the bailiff, his wife^ wine, vinegar, jampots, and 
the kitchen garden. \ 

Pliny died a.d. 79- H is contributions to the agricultural library 
are a small portion of the great work which ho has left as a monu- 
ment of his industry aiul research. We have no reason to suppose 
Aiat he had any personal knowledge of agriculture. He was in 
that instance, as in many others, a ({iligent, but not always a dis- 
criminating compiler. Of the elder auihois, to whose own works 
we can still refer, he uses most ireely Mago. Cato, Varro, and 
Virgil. He speaks vif Columella, but for the most part slightingly. 

Pfdladius published A.i>. 355. He was a landed proprietor in 
Sardinia and also near 'Maples. ^ He wrote fourteen books of a 
farmer s calendar, and a poem 6n the art of grafting. He seems 
to have been rather a servile copvist from the older writers, but 
his work was much esteemed in the middle ages, and was trails- 
*lated into English, in 1803, by Thomas Owen. 

3'hus we have bcfoie us« a series of literature, devoted to one 
object, extending over eight, and in the Roman department alone 
over five centuries. No one can uadc through the whole mass 
without observing this striking fact, that neither at the end nor 
during any part of the series does agrioultdre present itself as a 
progressive art. We arc introduced to no ^improvements, to no 
newly invented implements: wc are told of no practices aban- 
doned as obsolete or superseded. We find, with the single ex- 
ception of lucerne (and perhaps cylisus), no new object of culture. 
From Cato to palladius the same routine is prescribed, and 
generally in the same terms. Their most refined practices, those 
in which they riade the neaicst approach to a successful applica- 
tion of mechanical power^ g^ay l)e traced in the historical books 
of the Old Testament, and in prophet^. We encounter a few 
prudential and veiy cautious mtfxims about trying experiments, 
but we are toM ol no iruit (if there, be an exception, it is in the 
case oCvVineyards) ; and as we v/ork down the series we meet with 
^MRl^asing complaints of diininishcrl produce and declining profits. 
The cliaraclensiic? of Roirian jgriculture, as described in the 
books, were — system, accuracy, fjnd great vigilance against watte. 
It was careful, painstaking, garden like farming, with very few 
artificial oi^ adventitious aids. Wc exclude altogether from our 
consideration the degraded period when Roman faims were- 
acreiA’ed down to 4 acres (7 jugera) a piece. This state of 
things, if indeed it ever existed, was social, not agricultural. 
The stor^ of Auilius Regulus, who, having heard, while he was 
• ^ , pursuing 
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pursuing a career of conquest in Africa, that the bailiff o\ his 4 
acre estate was dead, and that his farming slave had run away, 
immediately sent to the Senate a catalogue of his spades, hoes, 
rakes and spuds, and informecj them that, unlebs they took these 
implements into their special yare, and procured for him another 
bailiff and another" slave, he should leave the command of the 
army and come home to look after his property, is very amusing, 
but jy of no agricultural import, unless it bciit O'Connor Ville or» 
Sniggs End. But when the Romans got wiser, in our estimation, 
though worse perhaps in that of M. Louis BJanc, farms took the 
size which was adapted to the convenience of culture. Fariping 
which was carried on without expensive implements, and without 
powerful machinery, did not offer the inducements which now exist 
to large holdings. Probably 02 ^ a<ros (1 )>lon£rh) or 125 acres 
(2 ploughs) of arable laiid^ could hecultivsfted gis economically as a 
larger breadth. * 

Before we describe the Roman course of culture, we must say 
a few words on their s)stcin of occupation. In this we find a 
progressive change, and a constant approximation to modern 
practice. The fir.«l definite account i^^prescpt pfcprietors re- 
siding on their own lands, and joining personally in all the 
labours of agriculture. Called tiff from time to time to uar or 
council, when the demand for their public services ceased they 
returned to their homely ocfcupation. Befoie the time of Cato, 
however, the habitual, residence of the proprietor had become 
more rare. The claims or the attractions of Rome and other 
cities prevailed, and the farmhouse (villa^ was delivered over to 
the custody of the bailiff (vilhcus) ; pleasant and evpn luxurious 
apartments being reserved for the occasional occupation of the 
owner. Cato gives directions suited to this stats of things, of 
which Varro and Columella make whining coniplainls, intimating 
that in their day Roman landowners wgre more inclined to hold 
up their hands in the circAis and thoafVe than to apply them to the 
plough and pruning hook. Though one passage from Cato is 
rather long, we hope that those olour readeis who aie acquainted 
with it will not be sorry to lia»e it thought back to their VeCfilleCf 
tion, and that those who are not will be interested hy it as w^ 
have been ourselves. We are again obliged to discard Dickson’s 
translation : — 

‘ When the proprietor arrives at the villa, and’ has paid hip respects 
to the household gods,* he should, if he possibly can, go round his farm 
on that day; if he cannot do that, certainly on the next. Whe n he 1ms 

* Cato is very precise in this matter. In his diiections to (he bailiff he expressly 
forbids him to alloiv his wife to do *reni diKiuam,' or to employ any one to do it oi^ 
her account. ' Scito domiiium pro tott familiA rem dirinam facere.'— c, 143. 

^ ' completed 
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oomplked his own inspection, on the morrow he shoald have up his 
bailitf, aud inquire of him what has been done* and what lemains 
to be done — whether the woik is sufficiently forward, and whether 
what remains can be got through in season — what has been done 

about the wiii(^, corn, and all other iWters. When he has made him- 
self acquainted with these things, he should then cnnipare tlie work 
done with the number of days. If woik enough does not seem to 
have been done, the biiiliff will say that he has been very diligent — 
*that the slaves could not do any more — that the weather has been 
bad — ^tliat slaves skulked — that they have been taken off to public 
wink. When tlie bailiff has given these and many other reasons, 
bring him back to the actual details of work done. If he reports 
rainy weatlier, a'^certain fur how many days it lasted, and inquire 
what they were all about duiing the rain. Casks might be washed 
and pitched, the fariii house cleaned, corn turned, the cattle-sheds 
cleaned out and a duitg^hedp made, seed dressed, old ropes mended, 
and new ones made; the fimily* might mend their cloaks and lioods. 

' On public holy da} s old ditches might lia\e been scoured, the high- 
way repaired, briers cut, the garden dug, twigs kidded, the meadow 
cleared, thistles pulled, grain (far) jmuiided, aud everything made tidy. 
When the slaves have been sick they ought not to have had so much 
food. When tiiese mattcis aic prett} vudl cleared up, let him take effec- 
tual care tliat the work w liitdi remains to be done shall be done. Then 
he should go into the money account, tlie corn account ; examine what 
has been bought in the way of food. Next he should see what wine 
and oil have come into store, and vi hat have been consumed, what is 
left, and how much can be ^old. If a good^account is given of these 
things, let it be taken as settled. All other articles should be looked 
into, that if anything is wanting for the } ear's consumption it may be 
bought ; if there is any suiplus it may be sold ; aud that any matters 
whiel* vraiit ftnaifgeiiienl ma} be ai ranged. lie should give orders 
about any work to be done, and leave them in writing. He should 
look over lus cattle with a view to a sale. He should sell any spare 

wine, oil, and corn, if rlie pi ire suits. He <«hDu1d sell old work oxen, 

and culls, both cittle andi^heep ; wool and hides, old carts and old 
iron implements ; any old diseased slave ; and anything else 

which he can spare. A proprietor should be seeking to sell rather 

than to buy.' 

Cfiho would have been iiiv&luable as master of an Union work- 
^TOUse, 

The next phase of occupation was called Pclitio, The politor 
or partuaiius was 'i resu^-nt v-oi Icing partner, bringing no capital 
into ‘thereon cern. bji v-eceving as bis remuneration a stipulated* 
share of the produce. Uis pn^portion of giain varied from one- 
ninth in the best land to one filth in the most sterile. An 
elaborate calculation leads to the conclusion, that on an arable 
farm of 123 acres a pohior would receive from 30 to 33 qrs. of 
^various kinds of gram as his share, but the iniormation does not 
^ seem 
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seem to be of much value, as we are ignorant what privilefres of 
maintenance for himself or his family he receirrd from the pro- 
duce of the farm. It is difficult tt> ascertain the exact terms of 
partnership, but it appears thjt the course of husbandry to be 
pursued was prescribed by the^. • 

Dberi Coioni, i.e. farmers paying rent and cultivatins: wholly 
on their own account, first appear in the pagfes of Columella ;* and 
in a passage too long to extract he discusses tbe pros and cons of , 
this mode of occupation, lie comes to this general conclusion^ 
that a farm never produces so much as when it is occupied by the 
pniprietor : that even under a bailiff, unless he is very rapaetpus 
(and taking that word as his text, he enumerates the various 
modes in which a bailiff can cheat), it will pmduce more than 
under the hands of a tenant, but that if it be of that sort on 
which a tenant cannot co/ninit very gre:tt*wa^tc, is distant, and 
not easily accessible to the owner,- in ihai case it had better be let. 
His rules for the management of tenants are so applicable to all 
times, that we cannot cuitail them, and wc give them in Dickson's 
tolerably faithful, though very clumsy translaiion : — 

^ A landlord oughi to treat his tenants uifli gentleness, should show 
himself not diftieult ro please, aiwl be more ligoioiis in exaelirig culture 
tlian rent ; because this is less severe, and iijxwi the whole more advan- 
tageous: for wlum land is eaiefully eultivatid, it for the most part 
brings profit, never loss, excefit when ussciulted by a storm or pillagers ; 
and therefore the fai'iiiei^ cannot iiave the assuiaiice to ask any ease of 
his rent. Neither should th^ landlord be \ery tenacious of his light in 
every tiling to which tiie tenant is bouiiil, particiilaily as to days of 

payment On the other baud, the laiidlord ought not to be 

enttiely negligent in tliiN matter, for it is certainly tvue, as klpheus 
the usurer used to say, that gixid debts become bad ones by being not 
called for. I remember to ha\e heard it asserted by Lucius Volusius, 
an old rich man, who had been con<siil, that *iiat ^'state was most ad- 
vantageous to the landlord which was eultjgated by farmers boni upon 
the land ; fi>r these are attached to ik 6y a srrong habit from their 
cradles. So indeed it is my opinion, tliat ihf frequent letting of a fitnn 
is a bad thing ; however, it is still u orse to let one to » farmer who 
lives in town, and cliooses rathei m> crdti\ati it b\ servauto thftw bjjV 
himself. Sasema used to say, that fioin such a faiui a lawsuit was 
in place of rent.’ % 

The Younger Pliny, in a letter tc Calvisius Kufus, discusses the 
desirableness of purchasing an estate which been o^ered to 
him. He states that it was very much worn out, and was con- 
sequently offered to him at a mych hiwcr price than that for 
which it had previously been sold ; that it would be necessary 

* Cftto usei the woni CoIomiis, but it is e^itient from the ciuitext that he indicated 
thereby nut a tenant farmer, but a ireumati resident on his own land. 

I • to 
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to displace the tenants, who were without oapital, and had been 
repeatedly dibtrained and sold up ; and that the investment would 
pay him 4 per cent., the usual interest on loans being at that 
period 6 per cent. The standard agricultural sentence about bad 
times, ‘ communi temporis iniquit^te,* occurs in Pliny's letter. 

We grumble by prescriptive right. Pliny, the ever self-9bm- 

I dacent orator, advocate, senator, and poet, is a most discontented 
andowner. His firms are a constant trouble to him : — 

‘7b Naso, — A storm of ‘iiail, I am informed, has destroyed all the 
'produce of my estate in Tuscany ; while that which I have on the 
other side the Fo, though it has proved extremely fruitful this season, 
yet, from the excessive cheapness of everything, turns to small account.’ 

‘ 7b Genitor.— Nor is this all ; for not only the farmers claim a 
sort of prescription to try my patience as they please by their con- 
tinual complaints ; but q.Uo tlie necessity of letting out my farms gives 
me much trouble, as it is excecflingly diflicult to find proper tenants.’ 

The desirable size for a farm is discussed by several of the 
writers, and generally in the prucleniial spirit of Virgil’s maxim : — 

‘ laudato ingentia rura, 

Exi^iim crlito.’ 

Columella prefaces the maxim, — * Tliat the farm ought to be 
weaker than the farmer/ — by saying that it was ‘ derived from the 
Carthaginians, who were a very acute people.’ Palladius says 
ppisrrammaUrally, ‘ foecundior cst culta exiguitas, quam inagni- 
tudo neglect a/ But on this point Pliny is most diffuse — though 
we believe that Dickson erroneously interprets expressions which 
Pliny applied to ownership, and not to occupation. When he 
says — 'sex domi semis^cm Africm possidebant, cum interficit cos* 
Nero princeps’,'— we cannot supp>se that half of the province was 
absorbed by v/hat we should call six farms, and that the bailiffs 
of these^six unfortunate gentlemen were the sole occupiers. He 
declares, however, by ]es| equivocal expressions, that the ancients 
were of opinion that it wflsi»vcry desirable to limit the size of 
farms.* The stones which he tells have also the same tendency 
as the maxims winch we have cited. For one we must find room 
and « translation 

‘ 1 cannot forbear stating^ one instance from old times, from which 
we may perceive bo^ii tliaiL questions of culture, were brought judi- 
cially before the pcopJe. and <\lso how men of that time were in the 
habit of defending fjiPin selvea. C. Furius Cresinus, a freedmaii, be- 

* Neveitheless large aiable farms were kuowu to remote antiquity. It may not be 
safe to found on the niimbeis in tht tiigidy poetical and figurative book of Job; but 
. w<r learn from a puiely histoiical statemeut in the book uf Kings that Klisha was 
ploughing with twelve yoke uf oxen, himself with the twelfth. This, on the Roman 
comimtation of 60 odd aciei to a plough, would make the prophet the occupier of 
Gamble land to the extent of bOO acres. 


. come 
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came the object of much ill-fecling on the part of his neigh&ours, 
ui consequence of hi^ gathering fiom a \ery small field much more 
produce tlian they could obtain from vciy Uigc ones 11c was accused 
of attiacting the crops fiom otlier ficldb b} cliarnis. bp. Albinus 
appointed a court day to hear thi^ cliaigc, and Crcsiiius feaiiiig that 
he Wi^ht be found guilty, wheiir the tribe were about* to pioiionnce 
thci^erdict, biouglit his Ino and dead farniinj;’ stock into the forum; 
and he brought with him a stout wench, and Piso says that she was 
111 goad case and well clad Ills non iinplcincnts weie exceedingly 
well manufactured, the spades weie stioiig, tlie sliaies poweiful, and 
the oxen in high condition Then he said, These, Komaiis, aie 
channs; but 1 cannot show you, or bung into the forum, iny nicntid 
labours, niy vigils, nor tlie sweat of my blow ” * 

On the subject of fum-buildings it is difficult to gathei much 
from these writers, pnncipalh because as we haie said, thej were 
complicated with the \ill i,^ which .was, as*ils name implies, the 
country abode of the landloid Oft this ]ioint Cato foigetb his 
usual frugality, and recommends cpmfoit appioachms: to luxury, 
with a Slew of attracting and letaining the lesidencc of the pro* 
pnetor. Columella is leiy elaboiate on this subject In the first 
])lice, he IS fastidious as to situation, bolh on the scoie of lieihh 
and jucundity, and ins only piudeiitial mixim is, that a tilla 
should be situated at some distance lioiii a high road as other- 
wise all }our idle acquaintance will be chopping in upon }ou, and 
will teiy much inteiiupl th9 business of the laim In gning the 
plan of the tilla, be is tery diffuse on the apirtments ot the pro- 
piictoi, the winter apai t merits, the Sjuing apai imenis, the suiiirnei 
apartments, and the balli looms, and on them lespccine aspects 
the pleasure giounds come in also lor a Specific niiticc , but ins 
directions for the * Rustica — which includes the kitchen, the str- 
tants’ lodgings, and the stables — and the * Fructu iria,’ which 
comprise the oil celLir and press-room, wine-ccllu, hat -loft, 
gianaiy, &c , are less j recisc and intejiisibh li C^aio and 

Varro presciibe in general icrins ilt^Pthe f iim should not be too 
large for the villa, noi the \dla for the iaiin ai d jioint out the 
incom eniences of each excess, and b >*h gne iTiolinc^s of known 
pat ties by whom icspccincly rich ol these maxims lun-^een 
transgi essed. It is not liowe\ei, till vve come to Palladius, m* 
whose tune tenant faiming bid becoinc^minc * sual, that we find 
any directions which ne c(infoiin*|blc to our notions of a f aim- 
house and buildings. He sa\s that the bi<«ldings ought to be 
proportioned to the talue of the faim , and that, in case they were 
burnt down, the extreme sum aUt tied to lebuild tlieiii ought 
not to exceed two years' rent" a sum which in our climate woUtd 
be very inadequate to fulfil our notions of impioied agiiculiute — 
probably it would not do much mdie than erect apaitineuts and* 
offices lor Mr. Huxtable 8 pigs ^ From 
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Frhin the earliest antiquity oxen seem to have furnished the 
moviner power to the plousfh, though in a ample pauape. to which 
we have already alluded, Homer says that in heavy iallow mules 
are far prefeiable. As the Romans assipned 60 odd acres to 
each plouph, they assigned to li also 3 labourers, a proportion 
which did not include \ inedressci^, oi those who were em]i8ljted 
in olive and fruit orchards A passage in Columella indicates 
^ that a portion ot the labouiers employed on a iarm were ‘ipiluti, 
quibus ma]oi est fides,’ but the bulk weie slaves, and they were 
aoineiimes woiked in fetters, 'alligaii ’ The younger Phny says 
that he must let his land because he docs not possess 'vinctos/ 
Cato and Columella prescribe that the ploughman should be 
tall, because he will pieside with more power at the stilts; 
wheieas short and strong-backed men can do stooping woik with 
XDOie ease. A buhultx s should be humane, but have a terrible 
voice, in Older that bv it the oxen may be uisred to woik without 
being much harassed bv the whip oi goad Columella gives the 
singular direction that if you have any paiticulaily vicious men 
among youi slaves, you should make them vinediessers. because 
that work lequiies clevev iellows, ^at pleiiirnque velocior est ani- 
mus inipioboritm hominum.’ Tallness and strength aie of im- 
poitamem the bu bull us, but of none in the overlooker, who 
ought to be ‘seduliis ac fnigalissimus.’ Cato gives a complete 
dietary for the establishment — i 

For the bailiff, 100 lbs. of wheat per month in wintei ; one-eighth 
more in summer. 

For the female housckee|)er and shephcid, lbs each per month. 

For the slaves, 4 lbs o& biead each pei day in tlic wintci. 

Fiom the time tliey begin to drciss the viiicyaid, 5 lbs. per day till 
they lidve fg , when they leveit to 4 lbs. 

In addition to this biead the slaves had a restricted allowance 
of an article called pulmeiitaiium, winch appears to have been a 
dried compouna of olives, dpples, pears and figs. PJiny says that 
the name is dciived from puls,^ which was the tood of the ancient 
Romans, — pulte autein non pane, vixisse longo tempore Ro- 
mamto maniiestum.’ When the pulmentanuin was exhausted, 
they had in lieu an allowance oi salt fish and vinegar, with a 
small poition of oil, and^each person was allowed rather more 
than a peck of salt in the year. Foi three ifionths after the vin- 
tage ‘the beverage the slaves was a weak wine called lora» in 
the con^mption of which they weie uniestncted. Columella 
and Pliny give the particulars of its manufacture, and Dickson 
amjpposes It to have been equal to ordinary small beer. For the 
rest of the year they had real wine, and, by a very elaborate 
^calculation, Dickson makes out the daily ration to have amounted 

to 
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to rather more than a pint and a half En^rlish. We take all our 
quaniitiev on trust from Dickson. Any person who is curious on 
the subject will find the data fti^en at length in his work. 

Cato, having fed bis household, proceeds to clothe them The 
passage is not \eiy clear, but ^fe take it to mean tljat each indi- 
vid^M received a tunic (a jac fiet without sleeves) annually, and 
a saga, feet long (probably a smock iiockl biennially , aUo a 
pair of good wooden clogs every second yeai*. Cato prescribes, 
that before you seive put a new tunic or sa^a vou should receive * 
the old one, to be used in the manufictuie of centones — that is; 
rough cloaks of patchwork, servic eable ako as bed-quilts. Auso- 
nius, in the preface to his Ce/ifn (roiii Viigil, has many quaint 
allusions to the origin of the liteiary term 

We hi\e said that the general tendency of these old writers is 
against high farming by which we me in i Ui'gc ouilay with a view 
to incieri^ed pioduce At* the sin^ time they are unanimous in 
their condemnauon of slovenly and ^indolent farming. 1 hey pre- 
sciibo a degiee of accui uy and cue wbu h is leitainly unknown 
in our general husbandly 7 his we shill see more fully when we 
come to speak of their course of cultures 7 hev insist on a most 
caieful application of all the internal Ve^ources of ihe iaiin and 
guard most anxiously against any negU^cl or wa'%te oi an aiticle 
which may be used in leproduction , but there are ver\ few indi- 
cations oi then hriung IfHiked beyond the boundary fence ioeany 
means of augmenting the ieitilitv of then linds. Cato’s maxims 
all tend to rcpiess outlay ,*iiid Pliny discusses the whole question 
in a passige which is too lung to quote, but which is lemaikable 
both ioi ns seniiineiiis and cxpiessions He brings foiwaid, appa- 
rently with some hesitition, the unanimous opinu/n Of the ancients, 
that (in plain English) nothing pivs woise than high finning, — 
nihil minus expediie quain agium uptime culere * He gives an 
instance ol a ^eiy rich man wtiu ruined ijimself bv firming for 
ostentation. He savs there is a ine^ir couise, enii he ajqienrs to 
intimate (though the passage isobsiure) thit a tenant working 
himself, and having a family which must be maintaiived, may do 
some things with profit, which wouVi be luinous lo a pcppMtor 
who lived at a distance, and hiied the laboui whic h was employed 
in doing them. He defends the aiicieiks agunst the chaige of 
having recommended bad 1 aiming^ tie says that by then ora- 
cular expression, *boni» niaiis,’ they merely meant that you 
should do thing:* well and cheap ; a point iti which we hive been 
aiming all oui lives, and have ne%er hit it. 

Having cleared away these prc*liininaiy matters, we will now 
accompany the Roman lariner into Jiis arable lands, and into his 
meadows and pastures, and will dcscube the management whicfaa 

he 
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he applied to each. We take the latter and shorter subject 
6rst. As to pasturing:, the details are fear ; but it is a pursuit 
much commended by the writers on the characteristic ground that 
it calls for little outlay. Columella repoits Cato to have 
answered the; inquiry, how a man could get rich quickest by 
fanning? * B) being a irood grazier.’ How next? *By lufeing 
a middling grazier * * I regict,’ says Columella, * to add that to 

^tbe inquiry lepeated a third time so wise a man should have 
replied, ' By being a bad grazier ,* though, as to his second 
answer, there can be no doubt that middling glazing is more 
profitable than the best management in any other line of agri- 
culture ’ Plin} admits the two fiist responses to be genuine, but 
snubs Columella h\ disci editing the thud He sajs that Cato's 
purpose was to inculcate that we should depend most on those 
returns which were got. at the least expense * Meadows are in- 
cluded in the same category 'iif commendation All the wi iters 
agree that they weie called h\ the ancients * prata quasi paiata,’ 
as being alwa}s^ read) to pioducc without cultuic. If you lia\e 
watei, sajs Cato, make w atei -meadows rathei than anything. li 
}ou ha\e no watci, niak? dr\ meadows to the utmost extent jou 
can. Minute directions aie giien lot passing the water slowly 
and eienly oier the land, without allowing it to stagnate Too 
much watei is said to be as objectionable as too little 'No 
doubt (sajs Columella) the natuinl grass which a rich upland 
pioduces will make finer hay than any which >oii get by watci- 
ing , but from thin 1 ind, w hctbei it as stiff oi light, watei ing 
is the only w.iy in which you can get a ciop’ Pliny paiiicu- 
laily lecoinmends to tuin oiei xoui ineidows any watei which 
luns fioiii a highway Columella and Pallidius gne precise in- 
structions lot renewing liassocky and mossy meadows by the 
plough. • Ton will get fine com ci ops from them after their long 
rest — ' post longam desuliaiii * 1 he\ are to be ]>loughed and 

well suminer-woikcd, and soij^n in autumn with turnips or beans, 
and the next yeai with coin. In the thud year they are to be 
\ery carefuUy worked tdl eicry weed and root is extirpated, and 
theii«o\vn will \ itches and 1 ay-seeds y^the hay seeds, says Pliny, 
may be collected in ^he haylofts and m ingcrs), and the \etches 
are not to be cut till they iiave shed apart ol the seed The land 
must be woiked cjuitc fine am^ even with hoeti and clod-crusheis, 
so a&to bleak down « veiy thing whic h might be an impediment to 
the scytlife. The watei is then to oe laid on, but \ery gently, if 
the suifacc is loose, because a foice of watei would wash the soil 
frenn the roots of the grass, and hinder them from making a 

* Ml. gives a dificreut luterpretatiou to the passage, but has evidently oiis- 

^Icen its meaning 

Strong 
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strong turf. For the same reason you must not permit the neiv 
sown grass to be trod by cattle. In the second year^ if the 
ground is dry enough^ small cattle may be admitted after the hay 
is cut; and if it has become;, very firm, the larger cattle in the 
third. If you wish for a fijl crop of hay, you lAust clear your 
ea9lyand weak meadows of cattle in January. Lands less subject 
to burn may be pastured till February or Anarch. The manure, 
wb»h should be the greenest }ou have recentissimum’), and 
which may with advantage have hay seeds mixed with it, should 
be laid in February on such ])arts of the meadow as cannot be 
watered. It seems probable that the majority of Roman meadows 
were ill drained, so much stress is laid on the . evil of treading 
them with cattle. Pig.s also were interdicted on account of their 
rooting propensities. M. Porcius is bi ought forward to testify to 
the value of meadows. They are ^css subjectito injury by storms 
than any other pait of the farm ; they recjuire the least expendi- 
ture ; they give a crop e\ery}ear, and, indeed, more than one, 
for the pasturage of the aftermath is of as much value as tlie hay. 
I'lie Campus Rosea is said to ha\c been the most valuable plot 
of land in Italy. We had hoped, and indeed* believed, that the 
slor} ‘of the slick was genuine Leicestershire ; but ( ’a'sar Vopiscus, 
the a?dilc, is produced both by Vairo and l^liny to \ouch that in 
that celebrated field Iiq laid down his stick overnight, and could 
not find it in the morning, because it was smothered in grass. 
The time which w'e clain^, however, on behalf of Cestus Over is 
not a whole night, but only while the fanner ate his dinner and 
smoked one pipe. , 

'^i"he Homans frequently mowed their mcadojv.s hvicc, 'Irst in 
May, and secondly in August or September, and watered them 
between the mowdngs. They mixed th'* secoiifl nop with oak 
and elm leaves, and used it as iodder io* ^^hcep. Dickson cal- 
culates, on somewhat uncertain groiyids, that the first Mowing of 
a Roman meadow pro(lul*cd inor^ than 2^ tons of hay to the 
statute acre. Thai the ciops were huge .ippe <rs prqjhable. To 
mow a jugerum, ihrcc-fillhs of a statute acre, ni a day, is,syd to 
require a good \iorkinan, whereas a.i ordinary Lnglish labourer 
reckons an acre to be a da^’swoik. the wnle^-s picscilbe 
that the grass should be cut before th" seed is rij)e, and before 
the stalk has become di} Plin} Tioastb of a discovery of whet- 
stones, which would sharp(jn scathe tv/.h Vater; wh^eas the 
Cretan whetstonc'S, which alone were known to their ancestors, 
would only sharpen with oil, ifi consequence of which ev%ry 
mower had a horn of that liniment tied to his leg. The 
Italians used short, the Gauls long, sc}thc5. Every maxim 
English, and even of ^'cotch, haymaking is diligently sc^ forth : 
VOL. Lxxxvil. NO. CLXXm. Ai i precaulions 
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f recautions against rain, against undersweating, and overheating. 

liny supposes that when hay is got too green the sun sets the 
ricks on fire. We have by no means exhausted the subject; but 

‘ Claudite jam rivos ; forsa^i sat prata biberunt.’ 

The Roman agricultural course, ^with the partial exception^ to 
which we shall have occasion to advert, was of the simplest pos- 
sible description — a crop of grain and a fallow. Every year one- 
half of the arable land was in grain, one-half in fallow. One- 
third of the fallow was sown with some sort of green crop to be 
mowed for the cattle, and this portion of the fallow, and this alone, 
was manured; the result being, that the arable land was manured 
once in six }ears,‘ and in that period bore three grain crops and 
one green crop.* This we should boar in mind when we come to 
consider what effect ar\fdU" perseverance in this course had on 
production. The naked fallow received three or four plough- 
ings during the summer, besides the seed furrow. To sow the 
grain in autumn was considered to he far the best practice ; but 
any portion of the land which, irom bad weather or other impe- 
diments, could not lie coi>i]deted in autumn, was sown in spring. 
The grain was wheat or barley. The wheat was cd many varieties: 
while, red, black, bearded, and smooth arc expressly mentioned ; 
and these do not exhaust the catalogue of names. Some arc said 
to be suited to free and dry, others .to sxrong and moist land. 
Siligo, triticum, and far adorcum appear to have been the 
favourite sorts ; and the two first varieties cannot have been veiy 
far removed, if Pliny’s statement, that siligo sown on certain 
lands for three years turns into triticum. be correct. lie, however, 
starting with the maxim, that no book is so bad that something 
may not be learned from it, picks up a good many loose stories, 
and he is, if we remember right, the author who vouches that if 
oats be sown on a certain day of the moon, they will come up 
barley. Of barley tlieie werf several^ varieties, both in colour 
and form of the grain — Mon%ius, leviusque, aut brevius, aut 
roiundius, 'candidius, mgrius, vel cui purpura est’ — of which 
Plin^^ays that the white was least able to stand bad weather. 
All the authors agree that barley prf»s])ers only in a free and dry 
soil. It was sown in Se^Hember and October, and again from 
January to March. Spring sowing appears to be less condemned 
in the ciise of barley than of wheat. 


* Dickson ascertains by nn elubcratc calculation that, on a well-managed fann, 
snttcient clung was iiiadr to manure ilii 'e-tcutlis of the laud annually. It appear^ 
however, from Cato and othei wiileis that a large poiiioii of the manure was devoted to 
^apes, olives, and otlier fruit. C^to assigns half to fruit and half to grain, whicli 
sjfsuld make the portion of aiable land manured anuually even less than we have 
fUted. 

• y' The 
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The mode of sowing grain affords, perhaps, the most marked dis- 
tinction between Roman and modern practice. Their system was 
twofold. The land was well reduced by the irpex, which was our 
harrow, and was used both for pulverization and for drawing 
weeds to the surface^ and by the crates, which was an implement 
for (crushing clods. Both tfiese were worked by oxen. If the 
land were naturally dry, it was next drawn into ridges (similar, 
probably, to our turnip ridges) by a double mould-board ploughs 
The seed was then sown by hand broadcast on these ridges, and 
the major part, of course, settled into the furrows. It was then 
covered by Hand with rastra — i c, rakes,* and lightly, for the ndges 
certainly were not obliterated. They are alwa}s spoken of as a 
beneficial defence against drought to the corn groVing on dry land. 
If the land to be sown were moist, so that injiir> to the crop from 
wet might be apprehended, thf seed ^vas scattered on the re- 
duced and level surface,* and, th% double mould-board plough 
being introduced, by its o])eratiQii most of the seed was covered 
up in the ridge. Several of the writeis say that he was a clumsy 
ploughman who required an occator lo follow him for the pur- 
pose of cmering any poition of the jeed. The result of both 
modes of sowing was, that the corn came up in rows, separated by 
a considerable interval ; so considerable indeed, that it was not 
unusual to plough between ibeiii after the corn had grown to 
some height. Dicksoli and Tull differ as to the meaning of the 
word occatio, and as lo the ojieiation which it indicates. Pro- 
bably they were acquainted with passages m wliicli Varro and 
Verrius derive the word from orcadrre, but neither of them seems 
lo have been aw are that a^inss«*ige in tlie ‘ De Senectute’ com- 
pletely settles the point — ‘quae (sc. teiia) • semen occmcatum’ 
covered up — put out of sight ‘cohibet, ex quo orcatio (quae 
hoc ellicit) noiriinata est.’ After this covering of the seed the 
land remained quiet till wheat had put out its fouith, and barley 
its fifth, blade. It then/e^eived ^tft m'st hoeing (sarritio), wliicfh 
in dry land included w'hat wc should call c^artlnng up : in moist 
land, where the coi’n was alreluly on n ridge^ the (Iteration was 
simple hoeing. A second hoeing wat gi\en in the spring.'^'^^hese 
two hoeings W'^erc unnersa practice, and a third and fourth are 
spoken of. Eveix the careful Cato is^nclincd to think that more 


• • 

* There is little or no evidence Ih • flie w evV drawn by cattle, though, 

from the ex|)re88ion ‘ gravihus rastfis <i«ed by CuiutiielldL in hiB poetical book, and 
‘ miquo ponderc raatri,' by Virgil, rommtiiUtoi- have assimilated it to our barrow. As 
Columella was sjieakiiig of an implement fo be used, not on the farm, hut in a gsfeidcn, 
the reasonable conclusion is that it wa^ to be wniked by hand. Pioltably a heavier 
rake was used for levelling ridges and for breaking clodb than for giving a light coiiSD> 
big to seed. It is doubtful whether the Rosnaiis ever used the harrow to cover seed.* 

m2 *1 * than 
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than two hoeings may be given with advantage. Then followed 
hand weeding (runcatio)^ which in the case of prickly plants was 
performed with a glove— ^ velatft manu debet runcari.’ Pliny tells 
a curious story about the origin of the still further operation of 
ploughing betjveen the rows of coii'n. In the course of a razzia, 
which seems to have taken place in Spring or early summer, the 
Salassi easily destroyed the winter-sown crops of their enemies. 
JBut the panic and millet, which were only just coming up, were 
not susceptible of the same sort of injury. They were therefore 
ploughed in. As however the crops recovered, and proved un- 
ususdly abundant, husbandmen adopted the practice of ploughing 
among their corn, either when the spike w'as just showing itself, or 
when it had put forth two or three leaves ; probably about the stage 
which \vc call spindling. 

The whole operation of growing a crop of wheat or barley 
was, as respects tw'o-tbirds of the crop, as follows: — A bare fallow 
extendinsf from June (the time of ljar\esl) to the September 
in the following year : four or more ploughings, and ciHcicnt 
breaking down by harrows and other implements; two or more 
hoeings and a hand-w’eedifig- This is represented to have been 
ordinary practice, and the m'avims are in conformity. ‘ lie/ says 
Columella, * appears to me to be the very worst of farmers who 
allows WTcds to grow among his cri)ps. The produce must be 
exceedingly diminished if weeding is ncgieclcd.' On this point 
we must let Dickson speak for himself. * When w e consider how 
frequently in the ancient husbandr> tke land was fallowed, how 
frequently and at what seasons the fallow w’as]>lou»hcd, we are apt 
to imagine that there would be very little necessity for weeding; 
and }ct the care of the Homan farmers in this article seems to 
exceed their care in every other thing.’ \\'^eeds, however, were 
not the only objects of the hoeings. The anciioits considered 
that the growth of corn was much promoted by stirring the ground. 
One, or i’lequontly two, oT tke four jiloughings having been given 
to the bare portion of the lailow -Creak before winter, a larger 
proportion ««f the force of the farm could be devoted to the land 
whLck was sow n with crops tc be mown green for the cattle. Day 
by day it was ploughed down a.s mown, a point on which the 
writers iiisivst very strongly, and it a))pears t(* have recehed the 
same culture which we ha\c described above. The fallow- 
break was called vcn^actam. in addition to these ordinary corn 
lands they had a bniali proportion' rhich they called restihilis, 
as being capable of great endurance; land which had qualities 
analogous to those possessed ^oy a horse which can go at a 
great pace and stay at it ; or by a vocalist who can hold a note 
ioT an indefinite period. This land bore a crop every year. 

. ^ Pliny 
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Pliny speaks of land which was so kindly that the crop smo- 
thered everything: and required no weedin|^;* and Cato says, that 
as soon as the corn was cleared off, this land might be sown with 
vetches on a single furrow without manure, that it might be 
pastured down in December/ and would still yield an undimi- 
nished crop in spring. Lands which had rested long, or were 
fresh brought into cultivation, were called novalia^ and .were sub- 
jected to a severer course of cropping than the old tilled land.* 
Barley was considered to be a severer Crop than any oilier. This 
epitome of grain-growing as practised by the Romans was appli- 
cable not only to Italy, but certainly to Sicily, to Spain, to the 
province which they called Africa, and probably to other southern 
provinces. Particular notices occur of parts of Syria and of 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia, where inundations made all the land 
rcstibilis. I^actices to which w(\ shall bViefly refer are spoken 
of by Pliny as prevalent in Gaul* and Britain, which are repre- 
senteil to have been grain-exporting provinces. 

We must lump together in one sentence the various heibsi 
which were cultivated by the Homans as green food for cattle ; 
and we regret tlnit we can give so litt?b information respecting 
them. Cicer — pulse of some kind — rindc Cicero — Ervuin, often 
coupled with Cicer — Farrago, probably mixed corn to be mown 
green — Ocimnin, of \ihich all we know is, that Pliny sajs it 
was su])poscd to flourisfi most when sown with cursing and railing 
— Vicia, vetch — Cytisuni — (remembering tlic word in Virgil’s first 
Eclogue, we turned to tlic commentary and found this explana- 
tion) : ‘Genus fruticis sive berba' cujus species multiplex, ct 
descriptio apud diversos diversissima — Lentils, lu]>incs, fenu- 
greek, p/swiw, YienSffaba. The Romans cultivated more than one 
sort of bean, and jirobably this Jaha, which was mown grec:i for 
fodder, was the kidney bean. Cato leads tlir way with mo^t minute 
directions for sowing llic^se green inoati^ and is followed by the 
other authors. ^Vhe first ^rop to Iv^^ut in as soon os the corn is 
off the land : this w411 be ready for autumnal mowing ; and two or 
three succession crops to last for tlic remainder of the year. 

To the Medica — probably lucerne — Dickson devotqs a^'driTpler, 
and we must devote a sentence. J'houglx Pliny says that it was 
brought into Greece ‘ a Medis per bell a Pcrsaruin, quae Darius 
intulit/ it appears to Lave been unknown to Cato and to Varro as 
an object of Roman culture. Virgil men^:o*'<^ it once being 
sown at the vernal aequinox, as requiring very rich land. Co- 

* Pliuy'B expression is ‘ omnia hafc ’ (i, e. hoeing and vtreetliiig) ‘ siijm rvaSiia i&it 
induigpiitia coeli.* Columella aays, * cmli conditio rt leirss bunitas ea esf,' &c. 
Columella says also tliat on ordinary land lupines are ilie only crop which docs not^ 
icquire weeding, because they smother all weeds. 

. lumella. 
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lumella, Plinj, and Palladius are full of its merits. The sum of 
their praises is — that one sowinp^ lasts ten (Pliny says thirty) 
years ; that it may be mown from four to six times annually ; that 
it fattens lean and cures sick cattle ; that it enriches land ; and that 
the produce of three-fifths of a statute acre will abundantly main- 
tain three horses for a whole year.* These statements appear to 
some modern agricultural writers marvellous or miraculous. We 
believe however that, bating the thirty } ears and the enriching l|»ndj 
tliey are constantly equalled now a-days in the fertile island of 
Jersey. Beans were considered a very valuable crop, and were 
subjected to very careful cultivation. 

Hemp, flax, poppy, panic, and millet, were Roman crops; 
but we iancy only incidentally and in by corners, and not in any 
regular course of culture.* Legum or legitmcn did not imply a 
class of plants; but all crops which were pulled upj)y the rootj 
instead of being cut by sickllt or scytlic. Hence beans, peas, 
flax, hemp, &c., are spoken of as legum as w^eil as turnip, rape, 
and radish. On turni))s the later authors are difiuse, but we 
must be concise. Pliny declares that no crop is so valuable 
except grapes and corn that they are most wholesome food for 
man, and excellent dressed in a variety of w’a\s; that they keep 
througli the }ear, either })itted, or when mixecl with mustard; 
that they are most valuable in ornamental cookery, as capable 
of receiving six colours bedsides ibeir own, one of the colours being 
purple — a quality possessed by no oilier kind of food ; that when 
boiled they will feed fowls, and that the 'leaves are good for cattle; 
and finally, that he has seen one 40 lb. weight. Oolumella says 
that in Gaul the bulbs are used as winter food for rattle and 
sheep. As to 'culture, the Ronicuis sowed the best sort of turnip 
after five ploug lungs on dry and fiee land, in rows well manured ; 
thinned then to eight inches asunder ; and like us were very much 
plagued by the fly (cu],e\), which they combated with soot. 
Steeped seed, and other remdUifiS similar, to our own, and probably 
about as effectual. 

Many passages occur in the writers, which, taken singly, appear 
to iifUicate a strong opinion on their part, that whereas some 
crops exhausted, others improverl the land. Probably, however, 
the majority of these passages have reference to a practice which 
W'as very prevalent in their agriculture, namely, sowing vetches, 

* Flax Vb uiiivprsalb* coiid, iiiiietl b/ iiie wrVeis tis an exhausting crop. Pliuy 
however enters largely not only into its cultivation, but into the mode of steeping end 
drying and into its mannfuctuu* into^fine linen, sail-cloth, caudle* wicks, flsh-nets, 
ana snoiSi fur wild boars. He says that each thread in a then extant breast-plate of 
Amasis, king of Egypt, consisted of 305 ply. 

^ t Didtson, not ^vetting to this meaning, is surprised that Gilumella dunild reckon 
Turnips among tlie pulse — legtimina, 

beans. 
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beans, and more especially lupines, for the purpose of ploughing 
them in when they began to form seeds. By the writers generallj- 
more benefit is attributed to this practice than modern experience 
would a])pear to justify. It is true that in the Roman course of 
a crop and a fallow no time w^s lost by it. The opinion also that 
some crops, even when gathe\;ed, improved the land* did prevail-^ 
for Columella, who strongly advocates the ploughing in system, 
thinks it necessary to combat it. 

‘Some tell us that a crop of beans stand in tlie place of a manuring 
to the land — wliich opinion I would interpret tinw: not tliat one c^n 
make the land richer by so\uiig llicin, but that tJiis cn)p will exhaust 
it less than some others. For of thi^ I am eertaiu, that land which 
has had nothing on it will produce more eorii than that which has borne 
these pulse in the iiroceding j’^ear.’ 

An opinion in which we cordially coincide, 

Roman harvesting presents se\V4’al variatior^ from British prac- 
tice. In some cases the ears of the standing corn were gathered 
by a sort of comb, cut off, and cafried to the thrashing floor — the 
straw being cut by a subsequent operatn)n. The mode in which 
this was done is accurately described b j the writers, and is vividly 
portrayed in the drawings from the Fgyj)lian tombs. I'his plan 
is said to have answered u ell in thin cr(>]>s, but to have been 
ti^oublcsoine when they were heavy ; it would no doubt be still 
more so when they were laid and iwi&ted. In other cases the 
corn Wits cut low, and havnig been gathered together, was passed 
through combs or hackle^, which detained the ears. These being 
cut off, were carried a\\«ay sepaiately in wickcr-l)askcts. Pliny 
remarks, that both these mcKies are favourable to straw which is 
to be used for tliatching. About Rome the egru was cut in the 
middle by a sickle. Varro is of opinion that from this cutting 
in the middle the word mesisis w'as derived '^llie upper part 
of the straw was called jmlea^ and w.*is used for fodder; the 
butt ends, stranicntum, were used ^s^littcT. In some countries 
they pulled up all thefr corn liy the roots, and fancied, says 
Pliny, that the disturbing the surface fheieby was^beneficial to 
the land. The reaping on Achillc^s^ shield is similar to oursj^xcept 
that it implies a greater division of 1 ibour than we usually carry 
out. In a previous passage Iloiiier declares the practice of rich 
men to have becM, to start a gang oi* reapers at each end of a 
field of corn, and to their app.'oafi he likens that of the Grecian 
and Trojan hosts. Pliny jin a very oKsadre ^passage, smd TPalla- 
dius in one which is more minute, describe a reaping machine 
which was used in the large farms in Gaul. We do not ^ink 
that Messrs. Ransome and Mr. Hornsby would take the words 
of either author, or both com\^ined, as working directions fjr 
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the construction of the implement. This much is evident, that 
the body of the machine was fixed on an axle which connected 
two wheels. To the axle were fixed a pair of shafts, into which 
a very steady working ox was harnessed, not in the usual manner, 
but as a stable-boy would say, with his head where his tail should 
be. ConsequAitly when he walked on, instead of pulling by the 
shafts, he pushed by them, and drove the implement into the 
standing corn. Tly some machinery which we cannot undertake to 
describe, it collected cars of corn, rut them off, and dropped item 
into a receptacle — ^ in carpdntuin Pliny says ^vallum.’ Palla- 
dius sa}s that this implement answered well in open and even 
land, and that some farmers in Gaul cut their whole harvest with 
it without employing any reapeis. 

Threshing presents as many varieties as reaping, and most of 
them must have been very old. Almost every cine can be iden- 
tified with some expression in the 27th and following verses of the 
28th chapter of Isaiah. Threshins: was generally performed imme- 
diately after harvest, and frequently in the fields ; but Columella 
says, that where the cars only were cut off, they could be carried 
into the granary and threshed duiiiig the winter. The threshing 
was by flail, by treading oul (for which horses arc said to have 
been better than oxen), and latterly by a machine drawn by 
cattle, described sometimes as having teeth, sometimes rollers, 
called tribulaj traha. and plostvlhim, and which, whatever it 
might be, was adopted from Carthage. All the writers put forth 
their strength in describing the construction of the area or 
threshing-floor. Cato fornu a concietc like surface of heavily 
rolled and rammed earth (cjdindro aut jiavicula coieejuato), and 
saturated with the k'es of oil (amurc'a). Van o follows his lead ; 
Columella adds that the floor is improved if straw be intro- 
duced into the mixture. I'liuy and Palladius macadamize flint, 
pound it, and roll it with the fragment of a column ; but the 
latter mentions a flooi ‘sax« inontis excisa," we suppose flagged. 
Virgil in a charming passage, wiuch is as'poetical as it is correct, 
constructs a threshing-floor. Two lines suflice to prescribe the 
handworking "of the earth, the levelling it with a very heavy roll, 
'ingenfi cylindio,’ and tlic covering with a solid surface of chalk : 
a third line points out that weeds and dust, which would spoil 
the grain, should be guaided against; while six more suffice to 
specify those peculiar habits of* mice, moles, toads, weevils, and 
ants r^poftively, fr^r.ii \vliicb injury may be expected. Four 
words thrown in by way of &c., conjure up ideas of centipedes, 
earwigs, woodlicc, and other disg-jisting inhabitants of cracks and 
chinas. 

The Romans would not have incurred Mause Headrigg’s re- 
probation 
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probation by ^ impiously thwarting the will of Divine Providence^ 
in raising wind for their ain particular use by human art/ They 
were content for the most part to 'dight the corn frae the chaff’ 
by casting it with shovels in the teeth of a moderate wind. In 
cases however of protracted calm or other emergency Columella 
recommends the use of a vcminus. It is mentioned by Virgil 
among the 'duris agrestibus arma/ as * mystica vannus lacchi / 
and was no doubt a fan of some sort. The words arc the same. , 
They also used sieves to free the ^rajn ffom dust. These are 
mentioned both in the Old and New 'rcstament. 

The modes of using straw were various^ and the variations 
were local. Ordinarily the uj)por half was used as cattle food, 
the lower as litter; but when the former failed, the latter was 
bruised on stones — a rude anticipation of our chaff- cutting — and 
sprinkled with salt to induce the cattle to £»at it. Columella sets 
very little value even on iht^ jjnleu* •lie sa}s tUat in many places 
cattle are fed on it from necessity, but ‘ minus commode.’ Varro 
directs that where the cars only of the corn have been reaped, 
the straw should be cut and gathered immediately after harvest ; 
but that if the crop were thin and Ifibourtis scarce, it will not pay 
for this, and it should then be pastured with cattle as it stands. 
Thatching houses with straw is spoken of as a practice confined 
to particular localities, (^ato is piecise, that every spike of straw 
and stubble should he gathered for litter, and even that it should 
be eked out with leaves of ilex. Virgil sa}s, ibat to burn the 
stubble on barren land is good practice. Pliny, noting that this 
is done ^ magno Virgil ii pra^conio,’ adds, that the principal 
benefit arises from the destruction of the seed of weeds. Both 
Isaiah and Obadiah allude to the practice of burning stubble. In 
classing straw as fodder, the writers all agree in the order of 
merit — millet, barley, w'hcat. The straw of pulse only was given 
to sheep. 

As to manure, the dircetjons of thc^prose men arc rather pre- 
cise than cleanly, and we shall .not enter into the subject very 
largely. It is only Virgil, asDryden sajs, who can ‘ to^his dung 
about him with the air of a gpntlcAian." The value of every 
living creature on the farm as a manure-making machine is most 
minutely weighed up ; and the sejiarifie sorts of manure are 
classed according td their respective values. The schedule pre- 
sents some variations from modern opinion- The manure from 
water-fowl is said to be of«no value, whfich contrasts strangely 
With our appreciation of guano. Columella puts manure from 
pigs at the bottom of the list, for which Pliny sneers at hidk. 
Wc stumbled somewhere on a passage interesting to modem 
fai;j|||prs which we cannot now refer to. The purport was that • 

’ X part 
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part of the value of corn given to cattle is replaced in the 
increased strength of the manure. A diligent collection of 
everything which can beneficially swell the bulk of the heap is 
prescribed — leaves, weeds, scrapings of liighways, &c. He is a 
very idle farmer, says Columella, who does not get together some 
manure, even if he does not keep cattle. The only allusion to 
extraneous manure^ purchased for Ihc farm, is confined to that 
•made in aviaries, which seems to have been sown by hand both 
on meadows and on corn. . Cassius is quoted as a great authority 
6n the respective values of manures. Cu’ero and Pliny enter into 
the^early history of iiianurin<;. The former says that it is sin- 
gular that the learned Hesiod, writing about agriculture, should 
not have said a single word about manuring, whereas Homer, 
who lived so many ages before him (vf inihi vidotur)» represenls 
Laertes to have sooth jd the regret which he felt on account of 
his son by cultivating and maLmriiig his land. In the description 
of Laertes’s gardening, ns it has come to us, there is not a syllable 
about manuring; whereas in the seven leeuth book of the Odyssey 
there is a distinct notice of a luaniire heap and of the agricul- 
tural purpose to tvliieli it was to be applied. Pliny asserts the 
antiquity of the practice! follows Cicero in Ihe story about 
Laertes, and adds that King Augeas first discovered the advan- 
tage of manuring in Greece, and that Hercules published it in 
Italy : a statement which appears to nc^gativc the claim of King 
Stercutiu to the invention tor which he was immortalized and 
worshipped. Far be it from us ‘ taiitas coinponere liles.’ The 
marvel would appear to be^ not that a cultivator should make the 
discovery, but that any one should miss it. 

Close on the neels of the directions for. collecting and multi- 
plying manure follow those for its manipulation and management. 
Dickson revels in the^ middens. Skilful husbandmen, say Colu- 
mella and Pliny, cover yp their heaps, and suffer them neither 
to dry by the wind, nor Uf parclipd by the rays of the sun. 
Hollow water-tight receptacTes * which retain the moisture are 
recommended. Either oak leaves should be intermixed, or an 
oakfe stake driven into the heap, to prevent serpents from 
breeding there. Columella delicately observes that the treasure 
should not be piled up id front of the parlor (prxtorii) windows. 
Cato and Varro say that manqre, heaped, turned, and rotted down, 
is 8troi||E^r than when ^ green From this opinion Columella and 
Palladius dissent, holding that the Ixmeiitof the turning and fer- 
aaentation consists in their destroying the seeds of weeds, but that 
mky weaken the manure ; and they therefore prescribe that it 
should be applied qui;e fresh to grass land, where the weeds cannot 
^ so easily get root. Palladius thinks it necessary to wash sea-weed 
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in fresh water before it is used as manure. Manure was princi-^ 
pally applied in spring and autumn. A little and often was 
considered to be the best practice. Wet land required more 
than dry. Dickson ascertains that 800 Winchester bushels of 
well prepared manure to a sftitute acre was an average Roman 
dose. Pliny says that somd persons think that land is best 
manured (optime stercorari) by having sheep, perhaps cattle 
(peqpra), folded on it. < 

Theophrastus says that mixing earths, * ^ ponderoso leve, levi 
ponderosum, macro pinguc et contra,’ will often stand in the 
place of manure. Columella also records that his uncle, jvho 
was a most scientific and industrious farmer, improved his land 
by applying chalk to his sandy, and sand to liisT chalky and clay 
soils. Pliny, giving vent to the contempt for Columella which 
he is so little careful to conceal, ^ays. ‘ that is the practice of a 
madman. What can a *man hd^e for who cultivates in this 
manner V , 

Though lime was used agriculturally by the Romans only in 
their vineyards and orchards, we cannot wholly pass by the 
curious information which Dickson’s chapter on the subject con- 
tains. Cato recommends its ajiplication to olives, and Pliny to 
vines, but more particularly to cherries. He says that cherries 
were unknown in Italy till Lueullus introduced them after 
his victory over Mithhdates, A.u.r. OSO, and that, within 120 
years of their introdurtion. they were dispersed by the Romans 
as far as Rritain. Wc arA very much inclined, however, to claim 
an indigenous origin for our bird-cherry and for the Scotch gean. 
We learn from Palladius that Imilderil and plasterers were as 
fastidious about lime in his day as in ours, eiTcli requiring the 
limestone and the sort and quantity of sand appropriate to their 
operations respectively. Cato describes most minutely the mode 
of building the kiln and of burning tlic^liine. We may certainly 
consider it as a singular •jiroof of ^hfs sagacity, that, for several 
years last past, the practice of ^ime>burning in England has 
tended to return to the principle which Cato prescribes, from 
one which had long been considered as a great impvMihient. 
Limeburners will understand us vlien wc say, that Cato’s prid- 
ciple was close fires and a very obstrticted supply of air, each 
Liln-full of lime t)cing an independent burning. The modem 
practice among large limc-burneu has b^c*i. till recency, deep 
open-topped kilns, supplM with fuel and limestone on the 
surface, the fire being urged bv a brisk draft of air from the 
bottom, which served also to cool the lime in its descent to^e 
holes in the kiln-bottom, whence it was drawn in a continuous 
stream. We have some experience in the matter, and believ^ 

, that. 
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that, in point of economy^ Cato is vindicated. He also describes 
a system of burning: lime in partnership. The owner finds the 
stone^ the kiln, and the fuel. The working partner quarries the 
stone, and finds all the remaining labour. They divide the spoil. 
The practice is not unknown now® nor do the proportions vary 
very materially : but our. division is less favourable to the working 
partner, and ought to be, because our fuel is so much less cum- 
brous. Although Pliny limits the agricultural use of limf by 
the Romans to olives, vincM, and cherries, he says that the Hedui 
aftd Pictones (the people of Autun and Poictiers) made their 
general land very producti^ c by its application. 

Varro reports, that when he led an army through Transalpine 
Gaul as far as the Rhine, he passed through a country 
having neither olives, vines, nor apples — where they manured 
the land ^Candida fossicia cret-i.’ Pliny says that on wet cold 
land in Mcgara the Greeks, who tried ever) thing, applied Meu- 
cargillon.’ In Gaul and Britain, however, what we call marling 
appears to have been a stajde practice in husbandry, and to it 
Pliny devotes several paires. He enumerates six diil'ercnt kinds 
of marl, called marga, tepra ful Ionia, glischromargon, eglecopala, 
capnomargos, and otlier fine names. Some were clayey for light 
lands; some sandy ior heavy lands; some rocky, and retaining 
that form to the great hindrance of stubble-mowing, till several 
years of sun, rain, and frost reduced them. Some lasted 10 
years, some 30, some 50. Rome were got at the day ; and one 
sort which lasted 80 }ears, and which'* no man had ever been 
Icnown to apply twice to the same land, was got in Britain by 
means of narrow pits 30’}ards deep. The inode of w'orking de- 
scribed by Pliny is similar to a sort of rude coal-getting which is 
now sometimes practised, w here the seam lies at no greater depth. 
Wo have sei ii superficial marl pits in the midland counties in 
which grow the ruins of.ancieiit oaks, acorns perhaps in the 
time of Plin}'. - ^ 

The general corn lands of ifie Romans were not enclosed or 
fenced, exelfpt occasiomiMy against public highways. They were 
•\cquiflinted, how^ever, with -very species of fence which is now in 
use, and applied them to vineyards, gardens, orchards, cattle- 
folds, and parks in front of the villa in which wild animals were 
confined, * ut possidentis oblectircnt oculos.’ Palladius, the last 
of the limiters, recor*.*irends that meadows should be enclosed. 
Quick fences — ‘ vira sepes’ — sajs Cdlumella, are preferable to 
dead, because a mischievous fellow going by with a torch cannot 
sct*fire to them. I'liey were raised from seed with much pre- 
paration and culture, in which pea-meal and old ship ropes bear 
i conspicuous part. Direction^ may be found in one or other of 

these 
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these authors for raising every sort of fence which now prevails in 
Great Britain or Ireland. Pliny particularly describes the frame 
by means of which such mud walls as are now seen in Bucking- 
hamshire and adjoining counties were reared. He limits them 
to Africa and Spain. * 

Notwithstanding the ameliorations of climate which we are 
told to hope for from draining, wc do not expect to see vines an 
objcjpt of the British farmer* s culture, nor uine making one of his* 
household labours ; wc shall therefore merely intimate that any 
one who is anxious to learn the ancient practice in these matters 
will find ample information in the agricultural writers. Beer 
comes home to our 83mpathies. Pliny says bluntly enough — 

' The western nations have their own way of getting drunk, by 
steeping barley. In Gaul and Biitaiii the ladies use the yeast 
(spumam) as a cosmetic.’ This, ait ue*fcar^is lost; but if the 
patriotic member for Derby will.Hsten to tlie voice of antiquity, 
Bass’s Kalydor may become as celebrated as his Pale Ale. The 
second use of yeast survives. These nations, sajs Pliny, used it for 
fermenting their bread: 'Quft de causa levior illis quam castens 
panis est.’ But the use of beer was not»coiifined to the western 
nations. The Egyptian zgthm was beer — Suidas sa}s ezzro 
71V0/XEV05, made of barley — and Pclusium was the Burton on 
Trent of Egypt : — 

‘ Ut PcHisiaca prorilrt ])ocu 1 a zytlii.’ 

Moreover, the Egyptians being destitute of hops, flavoured 
their ale with the bitter Ihpine, and with an acrid wild carrot, of 
which Pliny says — ^ nemo tres siscrcs edendo contiiiuaret.’ Wil- 
kinson, most properly, devotes two or three pages to the Egyptian 
zythus. In Spain they made beer which would'kcep for several 
years. Tacitus speaks of German beer more scornfully than 
is consistent with its modern reputation. ‘ ^\)tui humor ex liordeo 
aut fermento in quandam siixiiiitudincni^dni cor]'U];L’.b.’ 

Beer runs through all \jie classi^.* Athcii<Tus says that beery 
men dance and sing as merrily sfs tfiose wlio are overtaken in more 
generous liquor. Aristotle states, wdlli more discrimination, that 
the former, when helplessly overcome, ’ c on their backs,^ai!ld the 
latter on their faces. 4^^sclnlus, Sophocles, Herodotus, Archi- 
lochus, Hecatirus, and Arcta'us all mention beer. Xenophon^ 
during the retreat of the Ten Thousand, passed a convivial night 
with an Armenian sheik near to the sourer. (>f the rive%Pliasis. 
The sheik’s daughter, whoiiad been married nine days, graced 
the feast with her presence, lle^ husband was not of the pa^, 
being off in the mountains coursing. On the floor oi the subter- 
fanean dwelling stood a vessel filled with barley- brcc, and fur- ^ 
nished with hollow reeds of various sizes. Want of a common* 

language 
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langua^ did not prevent tbe observance of customary convivial 
compliments. The host^ as his benevolence prompted, led some 
fsvoured guest to the beer-barrel, where the politer sort sucked 
the liquor through the reeds ; but others, who had not learned 
manners, thiMst in their noses like oxen. Xenophon says it was 
strong drink, but very pleasant whhn you were used to it. When 
the sun had risen on their revels, Xenophon, who commanded the 
* rear-guard, took the sheik \\ ith him to the van of the army. There 
&ey found that General Gheirisophus and his officers had also 
met with good quarters, and were still protracting their festivities. 
They were crowned with rushes, and Armenian boys were 
ministering to them. To these boys they indicated by signs the 
form in which their services were required. Seven days were 
spent in these pastimes. On the eighth they took the sheik for 
their guide, and his shn as hostage for his Gdelity. The sheik 
led the army three days’ iifarcli into the snow. Cheirisophus 
suspected treachery and struck the sheik, but neglected to fcttei 
him. The sheik, resenting the indignity, levanted in the course 
of the night, leaving his son beliind him. Then arose the only 
serious difference of thfe whole retreat between Xenophon and 
Cheirisophus, probably as to the fate of the boy. That, however, 
was settled by another general, E])isthenes, who, having taken a 
fancy to the boy, carried him to Greece, and he proved, says 
Xenophon, very faithful. 

In treating of fallows, we have spoken of the number of 
ploughings which the Romans gave to their land ; but our de- 
scription would be Incomplete if we did not allude to the manner 
in which they wore executed. On ihis jioinl some passages arc 
obscure, and Dickson is neither a very d<*finite nor a very safe 
guide. He wishes to conclude from a single expression in Pliny, 
which appears as likely at least to refer to the width as to the 
depth of the furrow, tliat the ordinary Roman ploughings were 
nine inches ieep. As we Iftiojv that they were generally executed 
by iw'o oxen, and that a jugerum,nhree-fifths of a statute acre, was 
a r^ular clay’s work, and was in free land considerably exceeded, 
a general depth of nine inches will not, to a practical farmer, appear 
very probable. They were not, however, very superficial, for 
Pliny w ill not allow a depth of four fingers — three inches— to be a 
ploughing ; but calls it a scarification. As moreover one plough- 
imjyhiL^he iallow course re^’cived a distinctive name, ‘ proscindere,’ 
with respect to which Pliny says ‘ vi ouini arato,’ and as he states 

it was not unusual to attach six or even eight oxen to one 
pough, it seems probable that once at least in the fallow course 
the land was stirred to a considerable depth. There are several 

• maxims 
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maxims about going below the roots of all the weeds. We should 
bear in mind that the Roman jdough was an implement which 
did not of necessity turn a furrow^ though it was capable of doing 
so by a direction given to it by the man who presided at the stilts. 
Our word furrow implies a slice of land turned over, whereas 
their word * sulcus’ implies oifly a certain breadth disturbed and 
lightened up. The object of their fallow jdoughings^ and indeed 
of all their ploughings, except breaking up turf and the ridging < 
which we have already -described^ waa to* stir all the land to an 
even depth. To effect this, they prescribed very narrow and 
equal breadths and very straight lines. They had not the trouble 
which we experience from the circumstance that the plough in 
going and returning turns the slice opposite waysT. The Roman 
ploughman returned on his own traces, and one criterion of the 
perfection of his work was, that, the sui4'ace should be left so 
even as to make it difficult Ito disceih where the plough had gone. 
The overlooker is recommended to^walk over the newly ploughed 
field, and to thrust in re})eatcdly a pr>inted slick, by which he 
will discover whether any liiiul has been left unmoved. In order 
to ensure perfect culture, thcii seconc^ ploughing was always 
across the first. And even when the declnity was so great that 
they could not in cither case go directly up and down, they took 
two oblique directions across the hill which would intersect each 
other. The characteri^ic af Roman ploughing was precision. 
To move uneven breadlLs was called to plough * sulco vario/ and 
was much condemned. Lamps of earth undisturbed were called 
^scamna/ and were said to cliiiiinish the crop, and to bring a bad 
name on the land, lie who ploughed dtooked was said to pre- 
varicate, ‘ praevaricare whence, sajs Pliny, thd jfhrase was im- 
ported into the law courts, and having bi^cn applied to those who 
went crooked in their ploughing, came to be ap]>licd to those who 
went crooked in their stateiiieiits. The^ridge on which corn was 
sown was called 'Mira’ am^porca.’ ^*|Liras rustic! vocant porcas.’ 
With us Prince Albert and Mr.»Pusey liave sujicrseded the ridge- 
backed sow. We were content to look no further taaif * lira’ for 
the derivation of the word *delira/c;' but Mr. 1 loskyns ifibists 
that it should be ' de lined arare,’ whence also delirious. We 
wish some skilful husbandman would injport these Roman maxims 
into the Midland ICounties^ wherv nineteen ploughmen out of 
twenty either prevaricate or are delirious. • 

So great was the importancf which ttie aiicients attached to 
ploughing. * What,’ says Cato, j the first point in good culti- 
vation ?’ * Bene arare. — Quid secundum ? Arare. — Quid fllr- 

tium ? Stercorare.’ Pliny declares the passage to be oracular, 

• but* 
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but muddles it in quoting. Theophrastus^ uho long preceded 
them both, says that no crop ought to be grown on the fallow- 
break unless it can be cleared off so soon as not to prevent the 
land from receiving all its summer ploughings. Cato forbids 
his bailiff toi plough land when it*is w^et, or to cart over it, or even 
to allow cattle to go upon it. Ho says, that it will not recover 
itself for three years. Columella, Pliny, and Palladius say that 
r if you meddle with land while it is wet, you will lose the y^hole 
season. Dickson is veryi elaborate in investigating the construc- 
tion of ancient ploughs, and appears to be borne out in the fol- 
lowing conclusions : — • 

^ The ancients had all the different kinds of ploughs that we have at 
present in hlurope, though perhaps not so exactly constructed. They 
had ploughs without mould-bocinls, and ])1oiighs with mould-boards ; 
they had ploughs without coulters, and ploughs with coulters ; they 
had ploughs without wheels and ])loughs with wheels ; they had broad- 
pointed sliares and narrow-pointed shares; they even had, what I liavc 
not as yet mot witli amongst the moderns, shares not only with sharp 
suh's and points, but also witli high-raised eiittiiig-tops. Were we well 
acquainted with tJie coi^triiction of all thes(*, perhaps it M'ould be 
found that the improvements made by the moderns in this article an* 
not so great as many jiersoiis are apt to imagine.’ 

The Egyptian ploughs, as represented in the drawings, are 
mere niud-scratchcrs, drawn soiiictiines by oxen, sometimes by 
COW'S with their calves skipping by their sides; and Pliny sa^s 
that, on flooded lands, he has seen a ])lough drawn by a donkey 
on one side, and an old woman on the other — * vili asello, et a 
parte alterfi jugi aiiu ^oincrem tralicnte.’ Among llic drawings 
from the ICgyiAian tombs, engraved for Sir G. Wilkinson, arc 
several wb-rh represent ploiigliiiig, sowing, and other o])erations, 
and in one of these a roller diaw ii by two horses driven with reins 
is introduced. The roller is liollow, supported by a frame -work 
inside, in diameter about ftw'^-lliirds the height of the horses, 
and the drawing would be /not inaccurate representation of a 
modem agricultural iron roller. Wc are not aware that the use 
of iUch an implement in. husbandly is mentioned by any of the 
ancient writers. If Columella had been acquainted with its 
use, he wMuld not have recommended that land laid down for 
meadow should smoothed ,by an instrument which, according 
JlJns own account, worked so clumsily ns the crates. Wc have 
already seen that in compressing a- threshing-floor a piece of a 
broken column was pressed into the service as a makeshift roller. 
Tile Romans might have valued this implement as a breaker of 
clods, and as an assistant to fine tilth, but not a single passage 
* intimates that they sympathised with our idea of the advantage of 

a firm 
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a firzn bed for the roots of corn. Quite the contrar 3 \ Pefhaps, 
in the cliniate of Italy^ their crops were not so liable to be top- 
heavy as ours are. Perhaps the young plant was not so liable to 
be thrown out by frost. 

When we come to sowing, tjie remarkable unanimity which on 
most points of practice pervades the old authors gfves way to a 
diversity that sorely perplexes the minister of Whittingham. 
That candid judge expends much unsuccessful labour in attempts 
to l^concile their opinions, and where this is hopeless, would* 
fain make out that none of them can b*e convicted of heterodoxy. 
The directions given by them are very analogous to those which 
any gentleman would receive, if he were to enter an English 
county on one side, and ask the o])inion of every farmer he 
met till he went out on the other. One would tell him to sow 
thin, because his land uas poor, anolher because it was rich. A 
third would say, '15e liberal wilh^ your seed, because you arc 
early in the season and a fourth would advise the same because 
you are late. A fifth and sixth would differ as to whether wet 
land or dry required the most seed.’’' 'Fliis is the substance of 
what the ancients say in various passages— which we arc not careful 
to harmonize, pardy because their diilerenc'cs will dwindle when 
we mention the narrow limits between their thick and thin sowing. 
With few enreptions they recommend early sowing, and, as was 
their wont, enforce tliQ practice by an epigiammatic maxim— 

' Early sowing sometimes (receives the husbandman ; late sowing 
never — because the crop^after it is always bad/ Pliny will not 
liave ibc joke, probably because he finds it in Columella, and 
gives the maxim — * Early sowdng someliuies disappoints the hus- 
bandman, late sowing always.’ Their mode of so4\uig was by hand, 
broadcast, or rather, accoidiiig to the Egyptian drawings, over- 
cast. A two-handed sccdainan nowhere appears. We find in 
Theophrastus and Pliny an opinion wliicli Jingcrc still among 
seedsmen, where it has not been superseded Ly the drill. 'I 'he 
same land was said to rcqhire ^aryfhg quantities of seed in differ- 
ent years, and its taking much was ‘ infausto augurio ’ far the crop. 
The land was supposed to be hungry, and to dcvc^ur 
Theophrastus laughs at this as * lool's talk / but Pliny says it is 
' religiosum augurium/ Dickson ex}i^ains the i:iattc* very natu- 
rally. In sowings the step and hand go together. When the 
land is clammy the seedsman takes shorter steps, and giv^ the 
held more handfuls. A immy secdiKT^s h ^gcncrally'^MlWffed 
by an unproductive harvest. * 

The next and last point of practice is the quantity of seed sa^m, 

* Probably he would not meet a farmer who would tell him, witli Pliny, that if seed 
bailey remaiiia long in the ground without vegetating, it will come up oati, • 
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unA ih ourobBen-atioDs upon it we shall confine ourselves to wheat. 
We approach the matter with some anxiety^ because on onr accu- 
racy respecting it hangs the only chance we have of ascertaining 
wliat was the prcnluctive return for all the laborious eultnre which 
we have described. We may ij^te as a preliminary, tliat the 
Romans were extremely particular in the choice of seed. They 
insisted on its being sound, plump, and well formed. They 
selected by hand from the ripened crop the boldest cars, rejecting 
* all those which had « any deaf husks. They were aware of the 
advantage of introducing seed from land which varied in soil or 
climate, and they represent that the produc^c of seed taken indis- 
Criftiinately always degenerated in a few years. On the sub- 
ject of quantity, the writers are nearly unanimous and very pre- 
cise. There is perhaps a slight tendency in those who wrote 
last to increase the (quantity of seed, ''rhe smallest quantity of 
seed-wheat named is railicr l/*Ss than two bushels to the statute 
acre — the largest exceeds two and a half by a small fraction. Cato 
is silent on the subject of rfuantity, but all the other Roman 
authors are unanimous in fixing on fi\e modii to the jugerum, 
or less than two bushels and a quarter to the statute acre, as the 
standard quantity of seed-nvheat. lloth in the Scriptures and 
in the old heathen autliors statements occur of the returns 
of one hundred and one hundred and fifty to one. 4Iliesc are un- 
doubtedly meant to express verv large crops, but how large, while 
the seed is an unknown qunntity, it is impossible to ascertain. It 
we talic two bushels of wheat as the for an acre, no practical 
farmer will be very apt to believe that any one ever reaped 300 
bushels or 37^ quarteis, of wheat from a single acre, liy reducing 
seed, and by giving spare; and extra culture to each individual 
plant, an almost unliinited reiuni to one may be obtained. That 
some such explanation must be ghen of these large statements is 
confirmed by the circAinstiirice that, in the same passage iii which 
Pliny makes them, he states also that an agent of Augustus sent 
him from B^zacium in Africif 1 y <100 stalks (gcrinina) from a 
tingle coan of wheat; and tliat Nero received from the same 
place 300 ‘stipulas ex uiio grano.* In our homely way, we saw 
last summer a single bean producing 7 sterna, pods, and olO 
beans, which any one so^«disposed might call a return of 519 for 
one. The’retuin of the fudd from which this* root was taken was 
33 /or one. When the Romans measure and state their seed 
dMPpfetensions yre ihuch more mo^lerate. Varro, using a little 
above two bushels of seed to the statute acre, claims a general 
reinrn of 10 for one, and of IZ in land of extraordinary fertility. 
That is about 21 and 32 bushels per acre respectively. He speaks 
•of this rate of produce as a gjeat falling off frbm what had been 
j obtained 
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obtained in the time of his ancestors. Half a century 'later, 
Cicero (in Verrem) gives an aoconnt of the prodace in Ulic rich 
lands of Bicily. He claims 2)^ bushels of seed to the statute acre, 
and says, that well caltivatcd land gives eight for one, or, ' ut 
omnes Dii adjuvent .... qiiod perraro evenit,’ ^en — equal to 
20 and 20 bushels respectively. In another half centurv, Colu- 
mella says, that over the larger part of Italy the instances are few 
in wiiich the return is more than four to one.* The increasing, 
lamentations over diminished produce, /ls \fe descend In the series 
of authors, are quite consonant with these returns. They are 
ocmfirnEicd also by unequivocal der^larations in the later writers, 
that both the selling price and rent of laud had declined, though 
the price of wheat had risen gradually from 3s: 3d. per quarter 
before and 10s. in the time of C'ato to ()0s. in the time of Plin}’. 
The expense of agricultural labour hnd«not, in the mean time, 
increased materially. Palladius. tic latest author, slates the price 
of an agricultural slave to be from GO/, to G6/. Cato is said to 
have paid for them 50Z. each, but this is mentioned as being con- 
siderably below the market price, and is given as an instance of 
his skill in purchasing. » 

We have thus brought to a close bur long digest of ancient 
agricultural practice and produce. In renewing our acknow- 
ledgments to Dickson for the assistance which helms given us, 
we are bound to say that fpr many of our stateinciils he is not 
answerable. Some things whicli he eitlicu' missed or purposely 
passed by we Lave brought forward from the men of old, and in 
several cases in which he has appealed to us to misconceive 
their meaning, we have, after due coiisiclciation, followed our 
own opinion, without making the difference between us matter 
of ctmirovcrsy. His translations we hn\e getieially discarded. 
Several matters on which he dwells largely, but w'hich did not 
seem to have much connc.xion with Biiti.sli .'igricuhurc, we have 
omitted altogether. Kqyally w’e Imve omitted the constantly 
recurring directions^ of the ancient to govern oursedves, in sowing 
various seeds, or in eradicating particular weeds, b} C(*i'tain lunar 
and sidereal influences; and n!'otficr claSb of directions,^ as a 
sample of which we may give, that a seed hopper ought to be lined 
with the skin of an hyena. Our reverend author is scandalised that 
some modern scepfics should have treated these maxin s as super- 
stitious. and is at much p.ains to prove that thc^ me, or majjJjev^Qp- 
sistent with sound reason. We no ineaii^ sneer at them, lulling to 

* Some attempts have been made to to dibciedit this f)iUBiu|p in 
Colamella, but apparently without any reoMni. Hjs ‘ cum quarto lesiKniderint’ is 
exactly analogous to Cicero’s ‘efficit cum octavo ’ — ‘cum dcciimo exhilissrt,' and to 
tile * cum deciino redeat ' of Varro. In sboit tbis is llie only way in which the ancieuti 
express the amount of produce. * . 

N 2 • « mind 
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mind that the best housekeeper we ever knew would never allow a pig 
to be killed when the moon was waning, because bacon cured under 
those influences would not, to use her own phrase, 'swell in the pot.* 
We are quite aware how many unexpected matters may turn up 
when we come to reduce a system of agriculture, which is depicted 
on paper, to the rough realities of practice. But the Roman 
authors appear to us to have this peculiarity, that they never look 
forward, but al\\a}s backward. 'I'heir anxiety is not to promote 
progress, but to guardragainst declension. It is enough for Colu- 
mella and Palladius to cultivate as Cato and Varro directed, and 
Cato and Varro are satisfied to appeal to the Greek writers and 
Mago. No one of them, as far as we recollect, claims any im- 
provement as of recent discovery. Wc have eras in our agriculture, 
but they appear to have Ind none. Wc can point to the period 
when the value of our sands was doubled or trebled by the intro- 
duction of turnip lAisbandry,a ul the consequent intimate union of 
the fleece and the plous:li. Wc can tell that ihiough general en- 
closures the exhausted cla} s orour open fields were allowed to 
recover their fertility by long rests in grass. Sowing corn by the 
drill, threshing by hoisc power and by stcniii, permanent under- 
drainage, the-new Leicester sheep and the improved short-horn, all 
attest our progress. The} had nothing of the sort. They describe 
a very advanced and refined s}stem of tillage, but they treat agri- 
culture as an art whereof the origin is veiled in the mists of 
antiquity, which they do not seek to penetrate; which had de- 
scended to them in a state of perfection, bejond which they scarcely 
ventured to look ; and which they must be careful not to deterio- 
rate. Dickson's abiding faith is, that they were better farmers 
than the modems, and, on almost eiery point where ancient and 
modern practice difler, he gives the preference to the former. 
Nor is he alone in these opinions. The very latest historian of 
the Papal States sa}s, ^Agricultural science Ixas not been carried 
as high in Scotland as it waskcarricd more than two thousand years 
ago by the Romans, as any onchvbo lias ever studied the Sci'iptores 
Bei Bustici will leadily admit* (vol. iii, p. 637). Whether the 
Revj«[folin Miley, D.D.^ himself has ever studied them, though 
he puts the word in italics, wc are somewhat doubtful ; but at any 
rate, from these judgmeq^ we appeJ to tW Results. No one, 
we believe, doubts or denies that the agriculture of Scotland, if 
imperf^t, and the st^l less perfect agriculture of England, have 
rdsStTSSTin constantly in'creasing produce, and in enabling those 
countries to supply not only an increasing population, but a popu- 
latMi whose scale of m?intenahce^ — with the exception, alas ! of 
the class of meie agricultural labourers — has been constantly iin- 
f^roving. Confessedly the reverse was the case in Roman agricul- 
ture. 
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ture. The successive writers speak of tlie same districts^ tbe same 
soils^ and constantly deplore diminished produce. And yet they 
do not say that the land received fewer ploughingSj or hoeing8> or 
weedings; that manure was less carefully husbanded; or that a 
less scientific course of cropping was adopted. * 

This falling ofT^ having i cached its crisis in the time of the 
later writers^ evidently puzzled them sorely. Columella com- 
mences his treatise with it^ and says ijiat the fault cannot* 
be in the earth. She must have the &mc principles of fertility 
as heretofore — so he has recourse to absenteeism and luxury^ 
and such other explanations ns pass muster with us in settling 
an Irish or West Indian difficulty now-a-dfiys. Pliny also 
discusses the mystery — ' Quaenain cigo tantsc ubertatis causa 
oral?’ It was either, he says, that the earth was then cul- 
tivated by the hands of, great •generals, a’ad rejoiced — ' ut 
fas est credere ’ — in a plough crowned with laurel, guided by a 
ploughman who had received a triumph ; or that these men 
planned their course of crops with as iiiuch judgment as their 
campaigns, and laid out their fields with the same diligence as 
their camps. One reason is about as good as the other. The 
latter might be ap])lic(a1jlc to the four acres of Cincinnatus or 
Attilius Kegulus, but we are slow to believe that nature produces 
a generation of men who arc all giants in mind, body, or spirit ; 
and we have no doubt that flic age of Cincinnatus produced the 
usual pro})ortion of husbandmen of only ordinary intelligence and 
energ). We believe that failure was inherent in the system. 
Roman agriculture was founded on the <*|ssumplion that culture 
alone would enable land to export corn contii\u£tl1y for an in- 
definite period. They acted tenderly on the assumption, and said 
every other 3 ear, ^ allernis annis.’ A constantly diminishing pro 
ducc, diminishing probably in proportion * to the length of time 
during which the assumption ha<l been put to the test, pro(*laimecl 
its failure. On this assunTiitioti Tdfiralleiiinted to base a system, 
but it did not survive him. Sir. Hu stable enunciates it as a 
principle, and founds calculations upon ii ; but no farmer^ who 
ever lived, ancient or iiiodcrn, has relied on it so little in piwctice. 
His boxed bullockfr ^dicddeA sheep, a^id pampered jiigs are a 
standing contrameteon to his claim of C continuous jield of 16 
bushels per acre. This, accoidmg^ to Homan husbandry, would 
be 32 bushels per acre it} alternate 3ei,>4r^, with the ffiMilMli 
(which we cannot stop to calculate, bujt the data for the calcula- 
tion are given in Mr. IIuxtablc'9 panijihlel) due to a mairnwg 
nnce in six years. To Mr. Huxtables assumption w'c oppose 
Roman results. Pie cannot cultivate better than they did, andL 
between the lime of Varro and that of ColuuMla they reduced 

• . ' the 
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tbe yield from 32 busbela per acsre to about 12. What shall we 
say to Mr. Mechi? Nine Uundred to a thousand quantera of 
corn Ifoug/U annually for consumption on a farm of 170 acsea.* 
Does not the shade of old Cato haunt his dreama? * Patreai- 
familias vendacem non enii'icem esse oportet.’ When we desrend 
to instances which are less contlo^erled 3 wc find that the pnac- 
ticeof Mr. Hutley in Kssex, Mr. Hudson of Castleacre^ and, 
•in short, of every succ;cssf‘ul arable fnimcr in Norlolk^ Liacalii- 
sbire, or the Lothians, is lounded on conviction that land which 
exports corn continuously is not self-sustaining*. Such of our 
agricultural readers as have the misfortune or the advantage of 
forty years’ recollection uill confiiin our statement, that the great 
bulk of the English ccimnion fields, more particularly those which 
ran the rain off their surface, were, on the c\c of enclosure, re- 
duced to the state,. descii bed b} Coluipella, of a return of about 
four for one. 1 n fact the common- field system, which was one of 
a continuous cariying off of cam with no other aid but fallowing, 
and a little light adventitious manure, sout,and so forth. Lad worn 
Itself out. 

And here we remark tiio.grcat distinction bctucen Roman agri- 
culture and ours. 'J'heirs w as correct, precise, regular, persevering, 
careful, but altogether unelastic. Ours, coarse, without system, 
inacx'urnte, often w asteful , but lull of resoui^ce. They saw their pro- 
duce dwindle, and their country become more and more dependent 
on importation for daily bread, and, with every temptation in price, 
found no remedy. When our clays sliuck work we resorted to a 
general system oi enclosures, which enabled us to give them rest 
without entire abandonment; and we applied all our energy to obtain 
the wheat and beans, which they bad iui nished to us, from a dcacrip- 
Uon of land which every previous geneiatioii had considered to be 
wholly unsuited to such produce. We ransacked earth and sea, 
home and abroad, lor a<iventitious manures. No doubt we have 
had great advantages. Any we who casts his eye over the list 
of llritish imports and exports, will recognize at once an enor- 
eioqji balance remaining with us of inatteis resoluble ultimately 
into uiaiiur.e. Index'd the account is almost all one way. In our 
hm^dwares^ and crockery lyc export no elements of fertility, and 
-our exports of textile faeries are but a smali fraction in weight 
material which we had previously imported. We 
" far bjick-for the period when we regularly exported 

when our imports of wool failed to balance or nearly 
Miour exports of manufactured woollens. To set against all 
this there is great waste ; but even the sea makes us some 
^compensation, in the shape of fish and wrack, for the filthy con- 

* We BpeaV the autluirity of the Times Agiicultiiral CommiBsiotier. 
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tribuilons which our rivers pour continually into its bosom. 
The emerald fringe, which surrounds all our towns and most of 
our villages, attests the general balance and its application. The 
suburban lands, which are brought to the acme of fertility, as far 
as tliat can be attained by extra-manuring, form & very appre- 
ciable portion of the surface* of England ; besides which lands 
lying at distances varying with the facilities of carriage or back- 
cari^ge assist in sweeping ofi' the fertilizing matters which* 
accumulate in our great towns. TheVc is no evidence in the 
ancient writers of any such process. There can be no doubt 
that, after the conquest of Carthage, Italy imported largely, and, 
as a large portion of her imports came as tribute, without much 
return. Probably the want of easy means of transport prevented 
the agricultural use oi the manures* which might have been 
economized in the towns. . In the^bseiicc of .such aid the con- 
stant repetition of corn crops, aggravated in many cases by a 
systematic robbery of the arable ^cld for the sake of the more 
profitable vine} ard, produced the state of exhaustion to which 
the progressive diminution of return so full} testifies. ' “ 

*No point in agriculture is belter esliiblishcd than that long 
rest (what the Romans called * loiiga desidia’) in grass gives to 
land renewed or increased powers of producing cix)ps when it is 
again restored to cult(ire. No fact is so entirely unexplained. 
None so palpably contradicts all our maxims. Here is no 
tillage, no stirring up, no ^exposure to light or air, no succession 
of crops. What becomes of the doctrine that the roots of plants 
exude something which is noxious to theijr own species? A field 
is laid down in grass, and every year it exports ^ogiething ; beef, 
mutton, wool, milk — or bone, sinew, and muscle in the shape of 
store cattle.* Coexistent with a continuous export is the anomal- 
ous fact of increased productive power. • Ol this remedy for 
exhaustion wc liave availed ourselves lorgel}. Cur extensive 
pastures are our storehouses ^ofe^rain — our safeguard against 
protracted dearth. Serious alarm would soon cover .them with 
grain again. Our history teems with protests and futilejlaws 
against the increase of pasture. The process was inmkible; 
agriculture was rebelling against exhaustion, and was adopting 
the only remedy which difficulties of transport then permitted'; 
a remedy of which the moistness of our climate dimiiiji^B4i|||L 

* We have no inclination to the etalcmeut that a marked n^HHRoiiof * 

choesp produce occurred iti the old daii', luiids of Chrbhiii*, and was onwted^l^ the 
uppUcutioii of bone xnaiiiire, nor to throw liny doubt on the chemical explacdboBS 
winch have been given of those circumstances. We may mention, however, that in the 
great midland chcese-tnakiiig district, to which juirts of five counties contiibule, and 
ill which the generality of the cow pastures have been from time immemorial utirit^ 
lated by the plough, we never heard of any sucli decleiiBion or wniedy. 

• ^ * sacrifice. 
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sacrifice^ and perhaps also increased the efficacy. In addition to 
this ranedy, we now possess a preventive. We prevent the 
exhaustion of our lands by the applicaition of adventitious manures. 
But the remedy, whatever its deficiencies, is not attended by out- 
lay. It is shnply a pro tempore abandonment of cultivation. 
On the other hand, the preventive! to which we have given the 
fanciful name of hiyli faiminy^ is altogether dependent upon 
outlay. An outcry f^r the application r)f increased capit&l to 
farming is evidence that h state of exhaustion has been reached, 
or is in immediate prospect. When Sir R. Peel tells bis tenants 
that* an average produce of about 2 quarters of wheat per acre 
cannot pay, he indicates that their lands have approached the 
state which Columella describes to have been reached in Italy. 
To this result of their agiiculture the Romans never systematic- 
ally adopted a pro’^entive, nor^ did llie,\ apply a remedy. Their 
business was to concjucr and lob the world : their provinces bore 
an overwhelming propoition to their domestic limits. So it is in 
our case : but our connexion with our outlxing dependcmics w'as 
never framed on Roman principles, and their wide compass will 
not absolve us from the necessity of turning dur attention with 
painful intensity on our intcinal resources. 

Though the Romans never practised the resting & 3 stem, any 
description of modern iignculture which should pass it by would 
be incomjilete. In a new country a settler subdues a piece of 
land, flogs it to death and abandons thq carcase, and then repeats 
the operation on a new subject. That is the agricultural sjstem 
in large portions of the .United States. A srreat part of Russian 
Finland consists }>f low irregular hills, which }icld a sjiontancous 
growth of fir-wood. When the trees in this puny forest have 
attained the size of a fence-rail, the cultivator sets it on fire, and 


following the burning with one or more ponies liarncssrd to a tool 
which cannot accurately be ^called cither plough, hoe, or spud, 
but which in his hand jumps Mout with the agility of an ojiera- 
dancer, hq scratches the wood-ashes into the little deposits of soil 
whiej} exist between the protruding rocks and stumps, and with 
them some seed-r\e: repealing this crop for two or three years, 
according to the staple his soil ; and then resigning his ex- 
hausted victim in order to renew the operation on the piece of 
forest. which is next in succession. It would be difficult to im- 
agricn^afi** A sonicwhfV^ analogous occupation of 
varibus ^oor wastes was within a century known in England. In 
of the enclosed countidt, particularly in the Midland, 
'•Northern, and West<*rn, whole districts were described by the 
appellation of up and down .land. The agricultural principle 
was to call on sc-ysterious nature to renew the exhausted soil. 

' . • The 
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The system was frugal, but slow. It might consist with pack- 
horses, perhaps with stage-waggons, but it was scouted by post- 
coaches, and exploded by railrosids. It was not suited to a 
country fully occupied, and which had an increasing population. 
The gross produce was necessarily small, and could support 
neither high rents nor heavy payments. Every new agricultural 
device proposed to get rid of it. 

We can remember when it was treason ^to agricultural science 
to doubt that the four-course shift, With turnips consumed by 
sheep where they grew, was self-sustaining. SuHicicnt virtue was 
supposed to exist in the feet of the sheep to set at nought a prin- 
ciple which had been sanctioned by experience in every age and 
every clime. Tlie answci to the statement that* land stimulated 
by culture could not permanently export its produce without ex- 
haustion, was — rotation ol^ crops end lhe*lour-,course shift. Sane 
men assured the agricultural worlcl, that a farm divided into four 
equal parallelograms, Ui be ocoupied successively by turnips, 
barley, closer, and uheat, would go on ior ever on its own re- 
sources with increasing fertility. But these flattering prospects 
were destined to niatci iall} abatetk ^'’urnips missed, land was 
clover-sick : in short, nature had not changed, and land severe! 
cropped u as exhausted. Now rotations aic at a discount, and 
the jargon about imyroving crops, uhich Columella despised 
eighteen hundred jears agoThas ec^ased ; and high manuiing, in one 
form or other, possesses the agricultural mind. No instructor has 
a chance of a healing unless he professes to teach the farmer how 
he can restore to the earth the nitrogen, or ammonia, or some 
mysterious element which every one admits to ha>e been carried 
off to the mill, the malt-house, and the shambles. Why all this 
outcry about draining? Mainly because draining is a necessary 
preliminary to successful manuring. When land is surcharged 
with water, and runs the ram ofl’ its surface, one portion of the 
manure which is appIied*lo it is xencicred efletc by wef and cold, 
and another portion is swum away; but if land oe porous by 
nature, or is rendered porous by every partiede and every ele- 
ment of the manure is available for leproduction. The (bounties 
of Norfolk and Lincoln produce tcniaj^t-fai mers who manure, not 
like the Romans pnee in six jears, bVl for every crop. Every 
schemer in agriculture ]irofcsses iTi have a plan by which w^ shall 
drive foreigners from our jnarkets by th^ ific rc exubef|||||RiU|j^ 
domestic production. Some of all this may be absurd, som^ ex- 
aggerated, but it shows the bentef the national mind. Whsiiiaver 
the history of British agriculture is faithfully written, it wilntell, 
not of a tame acquiescence in diminishing produce, not of t|)e 
helpless iteration of a worn-out course, but of^onstant imjirove- 

• * ment. 
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Blent It may be truly, said of the Roman agriculturist that he 
farmed as his fathers did before him ; but of no class of menoould 
it be said less tnuly than of the British. Who among us would 
found his practice on an authority fifty years old 7 

It would be very easy — nay, it is daily practice — to write a 
description of British agriculture founded on undoubted facts, but 
which shall still be a caricature. From the backward arable 
practice of grazing and dairying districts — from the wayside guws 
of arable districts — from wheat-fields sacrifieecl to hop-gardens-*- 
irbiB desolate lands, the improvement of wliich has been impeded 
by difficulties of tenure and mixed and imperfect ownership-^rom 
some sacrifices to the picturesque — and from more to the cherished 
feelings, prejudices if you will, of resident proprietors, wliich for- 
bid the absolute introduction of the rectangular system which 
scienlific precision \voula dictatei— any critic, viewing the country 
firom the window of a railway carriage, might select a group of 
agricultural deformities. They would bear the same relation to 
our general husbandry which reports from the felon’s dock and 
trhe police office would bear to our general morality. A discerning 
^commissioner ' finds, in every district of Britain, some fanning 
practice carried to considerable jicrfection, or some agricultural 
impnivement urged to a considerable extent. The British farmer 
has acquired a sort of prescriptive right to be called puddingy 
headed and beef-witted, and would hardly know himself by any 
other description. He adopts it with perfect good-humour ; and 
yet when he comes to be hxiked into, he stands out as the man 
who, under some disadvantages of climate and some of tenure, haa 
urged a limited area, of no exuberant natural fertility, to an amount 
of produce hitherto unparalleled in the world’s history — and is 
urging it onward still. Inhere is talk, indeed, of throwing land out 
of cultivation, but action is all the other way. Never was the 
indomitable energy of the 4^rilish agriculturist more conspicuous 
than at this moment. A fall Wtlie value of every article of farm- 
ing produce, which his experience gave him no reason to antici- 
pate, has dealt him b blow oiiider which he staggers. When 
ahnnoantly-stocked markets have reduced the price of goods 
below the cosk of prodiM^n, the cotton-spinner takes to short 
time, the iror-mar.tei bh « out furnaces, and the collier shuts up 
his pits for three days in the week. Under similar circumstanoes, 
gunllpS^Mtti hope, by a sa/e instinct wh^'h we blindly follow with«- 
ont comprehending it, the agriculturists make an universal rush 
to pgnduoe more. Everybody ii determined to confute Malihus, 
and to prove to him that he misplaced the ratios — that the agia- 
qitltural ratio of increase will double the produce of a rural dis- 
trict much sooner than the procreative ratio will double the popu- 
lation. 
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lalion. Sir Ri>bert Peel. teUs liis tenants that 2 or 24* quarters 
per acre canEiot pay. No doubt that is so* A g^ross produce of 
4& or bL per acre from the gulden crop of the series cannot sus- 
tain a landlord^ a tenaat^ a rector^ police, bridges, gaols, churches^ 
lunotif asylums, union worktfouses, labobrers, and a chancellor 
of the exchequer. We miAl have 2 or 3 quarters per acre 
inore» • Mr. Huxtable, Mr. Hudson, and all of us, are solving, 
or endeasouring to solve, the problem how-to buy them (for buy'* 
them we must) for less tlian they will*fctcli in the market. We 
are- trying to confute the Roman maxim — ' bene colere neceii- 
sacium est, optiine dainnosuin.’ Our faitb, if we have any, is in 
the power of consuin})tion. We trust that the stomnehs of all her 
Majesty’s subjeets are in a course of progressive* dilation. ‘ Pnio 
duce iiioie,’ say statesmen authoritatively, philosopliers dogma- 
tically, ])roiectionists dolefully, fnee-tradeVs fic^rcely. If we were 
to suggest ^pmduce clH*a]ier,’ wcliardly know whether wo should 
meet with a seconder. This indeed would involve many severe 
struggles which wc would fain be spared. Visions of the disrup- 
tion of ancient connexions, of the extinction of some deserving 
classes, of the application of the rule and square to the face of the 
country, flit painfully before our eyes. Having seen the domestic 
spindle and loom swept into the unsightly factory — almost every 
independent brook-sidq producer, in every class, absorbed into some 
leviathan steam-driven establishment — Her Majesty’s mail-coach 
and Mr. Newman s neat post-chaisc attached to The Rail— -we 
can hardly hope that agriculture alone will be able to maintain its 
old relations, and to resist the economical pressure. 

We are unwilling to close this long article without a word 
or two more on some conclusions respecting our Gallic and 
British ancestors at which we have arrived from a perusal 
of the agricultural writers of Rome. • When her professed 
historians passed tlio boundaries of Italy, they occupied them- 
selves little with any nfatters wh^h had not immediate bear- 
ing on' the career of Roman conquest. The nations to their 
north and west were unknown historv, were classeiL under 
the gfeneral appellation ol barbarians, and nothing* rmpect- 
ing them appeared -worthy to be rccMArd except the degree of 
resistance which • they were able toWror 'o the Roman arms. 
Of what Mr. Hoskins appro}9natel} calls their 'inner life’ 
we learn nothing. Evc^j when Tacit)|S writes a trisMii|^^n 
the Manners of the Germans, he gives an account of them; vmcb 
nothing but our respect for a great name prevents our selling 
childish and absurd. 7'he people he professed to describe were a 
great nation, who repeatedly foilrf the Roman generals, and^ d|p- 
stroyed their armies, and who, though harasse^lion their frontiers^ 

• * were 
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trete in fact never conquered. In epigrammatic and antithetical 
sentences he sets before us a state of orderly but very democratic 
freedom. Men inspired by romantic virtue, and restrained by 
puritanical morality. Women chaste, constant, and devoted^ as 
became the \fives and daughters of such heroes. If the nation 
had a faulty it was a somewhat to!> great proneness to convivial 
hospitality. Tiiat their dwellings were covered neither with tile 
"'fior thatch^ that the men wore a robe pinned on with a thorn^^nd 
that the seininudity of the* females was only redeemed from inde- 
cency by their perfect innocence^ is all that we learn about their 
lodging and dotiiing. A statement that they made an intoxicating 
liquor from grain, and three sentences, which are rather negative 
than descriptive* dispatch the whole subject of their agriculture. 
The conclusion of the treatise declines, with a ])rudcnt reserve, to 
pass any opinion pn the apparently prevalent report that the 
remoter tribes combined the \ibages of nsen with the bodies of 
beasts. From such history, ard from the statements and silence 
of Capsar and I/ivy, we :i])pcal to numerous, but incidental and 
entirely unsuspicious, circumstances which meet us in the agri- 
cultural writers. They appear to us to warrant the inference, that 
a settled condition of society, and considerable progress in the 
useful arts, existed in Gaul and Britain befoie those countries 
W’crc Known to the Bonians. Indeed we doubt whether civiliza- 
tion was not rather repressed than‘ ad\anccd by their classic 
invaders. Nor is this opinion inconsistent with the fact that 
they were conquered. That ihej fell before armies to whose 
equipment and training the accninulated science of centuries had 
been applied, is analogous to the case of the village hero, who, 
though he has by activity and pluck thrashed all his rural com- 
petitors, finds himself jiowcrlcss in the hands of a professional 
prize fighter. » 

The Romans found Gaul a country of large farms (lati- 
fundia), in wliicli various agnwltural a*))pliances quite unknown 
to theirsehes were habitually practised. The Romans were 
ignorant of the general use of lime in agriculture — they learned 
it in Gaul, 'i'hcy found chalk beneficially applied to corn- 
growing both in Gaul and in Britain. In both countries 
various marls were applif<^d to various descriptions of soil with 
scientific discrimination. In Britain a particular description of 
in^||^|pi!!i!Rch w^as usedf'us a toji-dressing to land, was got by pits 
]0 yards deep. This circumstance is very significant. Every 
one conversant with undergroui^id w'ork will be aware that it 
implies some powder of freeing the works from water, and some 
scientific mode of ventilating them. The heavy expense of such 
an improvement i'^ justified by the statement that the benefit cn- 
* dured 
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dared for eighty ycarsj and was only repeated after the expiration 
of that period. That circumstance again implies a settled state of 
society and great security of property. A Roman writer is not 
likely to have invented these matters, and we attach much more 
weight to inferences justly deduciblc fro|| them, than we do to 
CsBsar*s vague statement that ao family ties existed in Britain, and 
that the connubial arrangements were analogous* to those of the 
poij|[try-yard and sheep-fold. The case of agricultural imple^ 
ments is still stronger. Pliny states that the Romans^ ignorant 
themselves of any other mode of separating flour from br^ 
than a common sieve^ found in Gaul a dressing-machine on 
the modern principle of a brush working in the inside of a 
porous bag, and brought it into use in Italy; We have al- 
ready named the machine for reaping corn, which was so 
eficctivo that on many farms in Gaul it ■superseded every other 
inode of reaping. We in list recall* to our reaHers what this ma- 
chine performed. With no other aid than that of being kept in 
motion by a bullock, it collected \hc cars of the standing corn, 
cut them off, and dropped them into a chcbt which was part oi 
the machine. Nothing of the sort shown to have existed in 
civilized Egypt. In that country, as well as in Italy, the system 
of reaping the earsonly, leaving the straw to be mowed by a sub- 
sequent operation, was in great favour; but the work was per- 
formed by hand. We believe that modern machinists have failed 
in every attenijit to make a satisfactory reaping machine; and 
among the vast and almost «pcculativc^vaiioty of implements which 
gnace our agricultural shows, we arc not aware that one which has 
professed to accomplish this operation hal^ of late found a place. 
The single fact that the north-western nation:^ nladc fermented 
liquor from grain may not indicate any high degree of civilization ; 
but the statement, that, by the skilful np])ljcation of one product 
of their brewing in the kindred art of baking, they enjoyed lighter 
bread than was known iq the lu.^vious Romans, is not without * 
significance. • 

In these cursory remarks wc have confined oursclvesC strictly to 
deductions from the incidental sf'.^tcincnts of the agrjcuKural 
writers. We are quite awaie that this is a very narrow corner of 
a great field, which abler husbandinenyian ourselves are occupy- 
ing with resourced which we do not pi' *ond to command. We 
have the satisfaction, however, of ktiowinig that our parlMiJ^^ 
rlusions point In the sameMircction as llieir more extensivema 
elaborate researches. . ^ 


Art. 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Genesis der Revolution in Oesterreick im Jakre 
I84M (Genesis of the Revolution in Austria in 1848). Leip- 
siflr. 1850. 

2. The Political Movement in Austria during the years 1 848 and 
1849. By^ Baron Flllersdorf. ^^Iranslated from the German 
by George Gaskell, Esq. LondVn. 1850. 

3. Officielle stenographische Derichte uber die Verhandlungen des 
* Oesterreichischen Ifcichstages (Official Stenographic Ro}#ort 

of the Proceedings of the Austrian Diet). 3 volumes* 4to. 

4V Denkschrift kber die Wiener October Revolution (Memorials 
of the Vienna October Revolution). By W. G. Dunder, 
ci-devairt Lieutenant and Adjutant of the Vienna National 
Guard. Vienna. 1819. 

W ITH unabated c(^ii(idenre in the destinies t»f tlie Austrian 
Monarchy* itnd of that blouse of Emperors which has played 
for centuries the greatest part in the political transactions of 
Central Europe — deriving, it were, from the storms and 

perils of each successive age fresh proofs of its vitality and 
fresh accessions to its c)igqity — we have watched with extreme 
solicitude and interest th^ momentous events through which 
Austria is once more slowly emerging to the rank of her former 
state and the influence of her ancient dominion. On former 
occasions we have endeavoured to t^ace 'her recent struggles in 
ivhat may be termed the limbs of the l^'lm]>ire — in Italy, in Ger- 
many* find in Hungary ; for in each oC these great divisions of the 
races and the territory of Europe it is the jieculiar obligation of 
the Austrian Government to play a conspicuous part, and to de- 
cide the fate of evitire kingdoms in possessions which are no more 
than the provinces of her own territory. The Revolution of 1848 
had, m a certain extent, commenced in each of these divisions ; 
and even without the sudden convulsion of Paris, Milan w^as 
already on the \ ergo of insi^rrection ; Pressburg was agitated by 
the cabals of a furious opposition ; Germany was divided by the 
measures -to which the Kin^ of Prussia had already given the 
prefab of his inauspicious Approbation. 13 ut these elements of 
discord might have been controlled, and would at least have 
acquired bat a subordinaM importance, if, at that same conjunc- 
ture, the central power oP the. Empire had mift been itself over- 
thrown;— if the statesman who had so long presided over its 
ioriones had not h^eh swept froiin the scene, partly by the 
ine»res8ible panic of tiiat strange and universal catastrophe, 
mofe by the fears and the in<Aatilude of those he had lived to 
serve. In Italy there might be war — in Hungary there might 
1)e insurrection — in Germany there might be anarchy — but it 
. • was 
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was in the heart of Austria herself Uiat the revolutitm half para- 
lysed the resistance of the Oovermnent — perplexed the rooncils 
of the Crown— uimerved the army itself, left in that supreme 
moment without orders and without supplies — and let loose 
all the calamities of rebellion and democracy on the other 
provinces of the monarchy and the conterminous states of 
Europe. Hence, altbongh JLe brilliant campaigns of Marshal 
Radetsky over the Italian plains, where fifty }cars before be bad 
Uifftelf faced the youtbfnl i^enius of lluonaparte, present a 
more finished historical picture of inilitary skill and political 
retribution — hence^ although the Hungarian war is crowded wilb 
scenes and incidents of greater variety and more strange confusion, 
until justice and power brought the hard-fought, conflict against 
a fretful and misguided people to its inevitable close, — he who 
would seize the true bearings of the Austrian revolution, and of 
tbit policy which has sought to re^^nerate the rescued Empire in 
spite of those who Lave sought only to revolutionize and dissolve 
it, must trace the central current of these events in Vienna itself 
and must keep steadily in view the paramount influence which , 
the triumph of anarchy or of authority iij the seat of empire ener* 
cised over the local troubles of the respective ])rovinces. To that 
subject we now propose more especially to direct our readers’ 
attention. 

The * Genesis of the Austrian Rc\olutLon’ is a small but 
striking and dispassionate pioduction, from the pen of Count 
Harlig, profes&insr, as iio, title iiii})lies, to treat of the causes 
of the Keiolution, ratlier than to take a complete suivey of 
its scenes of violence, its eflects, or its catastrophe. indeed, 
the narrati\e stops ivitli the coii\ocation of llsc Austrian Diet. 
From that point we shall trace the course of events, with the 
assistance of the Oflicial Reports of t lie debates in that assembly. 
M. Dunder’s very minute and curious account of the state of 
Vienna during the October rcioluliop And tlie ensuing siege may 
ser\’c to guide us to the convylsiBn which conveitcd a reign ojf 
terror into a reign of lawful and ncccssarj foice. Ltie time is 
not come when it is possible to trarJb with correctness tliewaloe 
of every incident or the force of every character in these tumulr 
tuous scenes. The historian of the ycu- 1S4M will seek in vain 
for those conspicuous impersonations of heioism or of popular 
energy which the turbid stream ol revolution has in other times 
and countries borne along iri its course. 2iut it may even ncrnTde 
of some utility and interest to present in a connected narrative 
the occurrences which have so mifterially altered the conditidh of 
the Austrian Empire, and which must exercise a direct influence 
nn the future politics of Europe. , 


And 
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Anil here we would at once dispose of the shallow error of 
those writers who have been led by their ignorance or their 
malignity to dismiss the Austrian Empire as if it were some 
imaginary quantity in the balance of Europe, with no real exist- 
ence, and no inherent political power. This delusion is pie- 
cisely the converse of the error — equally absurd — which ascribes 
to Italy an independent dominioit, and to Germany a perfect 
.^union, because those countries have unity of race, language, and 
territory. Germany ^nd Italy have, indeed, those conditiodtl of 
imity which Austria has hot; }et they, in spite of that ‘material 
imiformity, are eternally divided ; she, in spite of the diversity 
of her provinces, stands firmly compact on the legal though 
artificial basis of her empire. The reason is, that, by the au- 
thority of an ancient nionaichy, invested with all the rights of 
sovereignty which can .devolve upon a reigning House — by the 
intimate union for centuriev* of all. races and classes round 
the standards of the Imperial army — and, lastly, by the poli- 
tical energy of the civil government, which derives from the 
. sovereign its authority and from the army its force — these 
scattered provinces aiuj these conflicting populations have for 
ages constituted one of the chief Powers in Europe. Destroy 
or enfeeble the principle of the monarchy, divide or ])araljze 
the army, or even place the central government in a too abso- 
lute dependence on the popular will, anrl there is no future, be- 
cause there is no union, in the Austrian Empire; but — as long 
as the sovereign, the army, and the gov/irnnient suivive in the dis- 
charge of their respective duties — to contest the existence jnd the 
resources of the Austrian Mon«archy is hardly less absurd than it 
would bo to deny the Empire of Great Britain, because her ter- 
ritories are scattered over the globe, and because the government 
of all her dependencies rests in the last report with the lawful 
authorities of this small island. Whatever may be the extent to 
which the limb.s and depdniljencics of States may be extended, the 
true criterion of their politidil force ‘is* in the concentration of 
their resources. A room in Downing-slrcct or in Leadcnhall- 
Birifjli may govern a quartefiof the globe; and it is the merest 
delusion to confound the 'diversities of a vast empire with the 
single foroo on which, afjr r all, the existence of every body politic 
depends. '' 


le affairs of Austiia that force had for many years resided 
in the gTa«i}i ofci single P'an. Prince Metternich was the 


pivot of the^iStatc, and the strength or weakness of the Imperial 
tie was chiefly to be measured by the force he imparted to it. It 
would exceed our allotted limits to attempt a retrospective sui^'ey 
*of the administration of that eminent minister. Probably when 


time 
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time and dispassionate criticism have more completely disclosed 
and explored it. Prince Metternich will be juds^ed to have erred 
more from want of vigour in carrying into execution his own 
conceptions — which were constantly opposed b\ the prgudices 
and interests of other men of* far meaner capacity — than from 
any systematic predil ec lion | for an imperfect system of ad- 
ministration. In later years it is acknowledged that the confirmed 
M^ine which characterized the Austrian acl ministration paralyzecH 
in great measure the political designs of the government. Power 
had in reality descended from the ministers who will be hejW 
responsible to the world and to posterity, to a race of bureaucrats 
and employps of comparatively low birth and low acquirements, 
many of whom have since played an odious part ill the revolution, 
and who not uncommonly defeated the most laudable intentions 
of the Cabinet. Even Paron Iviibcck’s enlightened measures 
for the improvement of the finance's and the completion of the 
great lines of railway communication, which w^ill rcmaiii an im- 
perishable memorial of the splendid works accomplished by 
the late government, mot with impediments sufficient to have 
arrested a less ardent and able ininistert In other departments, 
filled by older and feebler men, the action of the State had 
gradually dwindled away; and if other absolute governments 
have been overthrown for an exces-^ive interference with the rights 
and habits of their siflyoets, it may be affirmed that the late 
Austrian Government arrived at the verge of dissolution by the 
contrary error, and j>oris’iTt*d by its neglect of the more active 
duties of absolute power, rather than hy any arbitrar} or excessive 
use of such authority. 

It liad long been the opinion of Prince jVfetfernich that the 
tranquillity which Europe was enjoying was no more than a truce 
— that all the powers of the Continent were held in cliock by 
the spirit of anarchy, and, though solyl in outward appearance, 
were neaily all alike unJernunecL^ 7'iie return of Lord Pal- 
merston to the Foreign Onii?e Lad been reg.irded at Vienna 
as a misfortune likely to be foU^^wed liy very serious caAse- 
quences to the continental State/; and, aecordingly, v^^few 
months elapsed before events occurred which taught the Radical 
party that they had no longe* to fear )lhe combined resistance of 
all the leading Go{'erninenls of !\rope. The fermentation which 
had arisen in Italy from the election of Pmo jj^X. was unfepiahtv 
aggravated by Lord M infos rambling Aiission. 'J’he affairs of 
Switzerland, which Prince IVlc^ernich watched fi^itli po^liar 
interest as the most correct meter of the rise or fall of the revo- 

* Correspondence of the French Amlmisador at A iciitia, cited by M. d'Hauwoa- 
ville, vol. i. p, bO. * 
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lutionary mrty, had reached the heig^ht of civil war : for the first 
time, the Kadical faction was in uncontrolled possession of an 
established Government, with the command of its army and its 
police ; and England, playing a double game, joined the negotia- 
tion only to delay it, whilst her a«:rnts on the spot contributed to 
hasten the defeiit of the United CarUons. In Germany, the King 
of Prussia had just entered upon Vhat uncertain and perilous 
<Mmur6c which has brought him to the point at which he 
stands; and General 'fla<]o\^itz was already labouring in I\o- 
v^ber, 1H-I7j at Vienna, to promote a reform of the Germanic 
Confederation. In lluiii^nry a Diet had assembled, which 
threatened, under any circumstances, to bring to some violent 
issue the burning questions which the domineering spirit of the 
Magyars had awakened b<*t\veen themselves and the ancient 
dependencies of the IvKiirdom ^on the one hand — between the 
Hungarian constitution and lli4 (’’row n '<111 the other. Every part 
of Europe, even to the placid hereditary dominions of the House 
of Austria, showed some indications of an approaching storm; 
and the future historian, w ho shall collect and compare these signs 
of the times with the aid t^f a more <*ornplele experience^ will per- 
haps wonder thcat they had been so iniperiectly read beforehand. 

In Austria itself the state of society and the attitude of the 
State were uiiquestioiiabl) bad. In s])ite of the attempt to 
suppress such works as that of ‘ Oesleilfeich und seiner Zu- 
kunft,’ and the mure vehement productions of the Radical press 
in Germany, a very coiibiderable shock'^ had been given to the 
faith of the country in its Goveiniiient bj these discussions. Its 
financial credit was slran'gel^ impaired !)\ the scci ecy still thrown 
over all the statistical recoids of the Treasury ; although, in fact, 
the more the truth was known, the more confidence would have 
been inspired by the extreme* moderation of taxation throughout 
the empire, and by the strict economy with which the resources 
of the state had been appIied«to the public service ; for, although 
the expenditure exceeded the rJ^'enue, that revenue was manifestly 
far Ij||1ow the amount which more enlightened system of tax- 
atjdff^glit easily raise. BarAn Kitbeck was himself so sensible 
of this etror, that he had repeatedly proposed the publication of 
the national income and^'xpenditure ; and the convocation of 
the States oi' Low^er Austria, «w'liich afterwalds furnished the 
pcptext of the outbrej^k of the 13lli of March, had been pro- 
jected chiefly with a vfew to place the financial policy of the 
Gov^nment in a fair light bj^fore the country.* I he spirit 

ol 

** One of the princijnal clifBculiies of^the Treasury arose from tlic desire of Baron 
Kiibenk to reduce the is ‘liUry eitablishmeuts, in opposition to the constant demands of 
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of opposition which was permanent in Hungary, where the Diet 
had systematically defeated livery measure of reform and improve- 
ment proposed by the Government, from the reign of Joseph II. 
downwards, had more recentjy manifested itself amongst the 
States of Bohemia, where it was allied to a puerile revival of 
the old Czechish language lif that kingdom. Two centuries 
had elapsed since that tongue had any ptilitical signifieation in^, 
filffope; but it returned to life still tinged with the stern and 
enthusiastic character of the Hussite wars and Bohemian liberty. 
Nor was the ‘ subscribes Fcrdinamlah ’ of the sixteenth century 
entirely forgotten even by the more courtly Estates of Lower 
Austria ; and, with a very indistinct knowledge, of what they 
were striving for, the members of these bodies were ready to 
engage in any contention with the Government. Those mem- 
bers were almost exclusively, aristocratic, and could hardly be 
termed the repiesenlatives of the piovinces; but this circum- 
stance, and the favour which the ‘Austrian Government was in- 
variably wont to show to popular interests in opposition to the 
privileges or pretensions of the iiobili!;j^, had contributed to de- 
tach the aristocracy from the Government, and to leave it in 
the day of trial almost entirely unsupported by its natural and 
most essential delcnders^ In Vienna itself the tone of society had 
become incredibly hostile and contemptuous towards the Govern- 
ment ; and, as has since been acknowledged by those most nearly 
interested, the lejitling pei^ons in the slate, entirely surrounded 
by the circles of the diplomatic and ndiiiinistrative service or of 
fashionable life, remained absolutely unconscious of their own 
unpopularity. The mercantile and banking classes had their own 
grievances of vanity and interest aggravated by the speculative 
habits of the time, which the Government had not unwisely 
sought to check ; and in the literaVy coteries connected with the 
universiiy, the language of some of ^he* more jxipular Piofessors 
might have served as a presage pf^he change whidi was shortly, 
as we shall have occasion t<i see, to convert ihcit learned*body into 
a Jacobin club. The emplotfcs of ll/e Gm eminent joined dn the 
same chorus of disaffection, and e\en in the highest circles of the 
Court the Emperor had recently been rwipelled to mark his dis- 
pleasure at this shameless but virulent (Vpposition. Such was the 

the Ward(*|ui'tiijeiit and the impcrml .iiit lion ties in If^iy f(|i the eflicienry of the thre^ 
ill that ])(Ut of the empiie. *1 he .tiny ni Italy hud %ei‘ii i.'ised to 85 0('0 men in 
February, 1848, but llie military sloics of tbe fortie^hps were extremely iiiadecpiate, u 
Radetzky fiund to his cost on the biraking ^lut of the rauifkiig;!!. These storeixl^d 
been chielly accumulated in Hungary, then tlioiiglit lh<' haresf poitioii of (he empire, 
and so they fell into the hands of the Magyais, who were rhus Aii|iplied with a com- 
plete materiel of war at tbe ciwt of ihpir soveieign. The deliciencius of the imperial^ 
army in Italy were alterwards provided for by t!be mature judgu^^'Jit and indefatigable 
iwrseveraiice of Count Latour. , » 
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threatening aspect of affairs both abroad and at home, when the 
thunderbolt of the French Revolution of the 24th of February set 
fire to these combustible elements and changed the face of Europe. 

It was on the 1st of March that intelligence of that extra- 
ordinary event reached Vienna: Ihe day was gloomy, and the 
mists of the Danube hung heaviiy.over the Imperial City; but 
by an unusual phenomenon at that early period of the year a 
%undcrstorm broke o\;er St. Stephen’s about four o’clock in 'tiiS 
afternoon : strange omens'^of the times on which the world was 
attout to enter! The Revolution passed over Europe as a hurri- 
cane'strikes a fleet of iishing-boats. Germany received the first 
and most violent^ commotion. The first idea that arose in the 
minds of men when they heard the name of a French Republic 
was that of foreign invasion and territorial war ; but before the 
clock had thrice gone its rounds, a more electrical and irresistible 
irruption had taken ])lace — tlie enemy w'as at the gates in the 
shape of raving demagogues ard aimed mobs — war had broken 
out, not between nations with the stately parade of armies, but in 
the heart of society, between class and class, between govern- 
ments and the governed. ’ On the 29th of February, Baden, still 
foremost in the race of democracy, had extorted from its ministry 
freedom of the press, trial bv jury, and right of bearing arms; 
for in all these outbreaks the rights of a free people were instantly 
coupled wi th the menaces of urmed dethocraev. In Stutgart , on the 
2nd of March, the same demands were complied with. Nassau, 
Brunswick, Saxony, llcsse, Weimar, followed in the same track. 
The Germanic Diet made a vain attempt to stand at the head 
of the nation, and hoisted the tricolor of Germany, hitherto borne 
only by turbulent students or fanatical outlaws : but meanwhile 
fifty-one private persons assumed in Heidelberg the right to 
•dictate the future cons^tutiie Powers of the German Nation — for 
in that unparalleled moment every man seemed to command the 
distracted people except those^who ou!rht to have performed the 
duties of authority.' In Germany and in Italy every power had 
biiw^like gr.iss to the wind,^and the shock drove with augmented 
violence against the A’.istrian Empire, where, for the reasons we 
have alrcafly biiefl} indigitcd, nothing \\n% prepared to resist it. 
Prince MeUerniih had l^g foreseen the danger, and was on liis 
guard against the attacks whicli he hnpnd to repel on the out- 
4l*'orl[s of the monart'lr; ; but so sudden was the stroke and so 
universal its effect, that all his dispositions were utterly baffled, 
andl^he struggle began — ^if stru^vglc it ran be called — once for all, 
in the streets of the capital, in the scat of government, in the very 
chambers of the palace. 

At Prague, onfthe 2nd of March, some of the leading members 
^ of 
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of the Bohemian aristocracy^ who were known for their liberal 
opinions, signed a declaration of their fidelity to the throne, accom- 
panied with a hope that more efiiclent national representation might 
be conceded to the people. But it was at Pressburg; where the 
Diet of Hungary had alrcad)^ reached a high stsfte of political 
excitement, that the blow f]om without was most intensely felt. 
On the night of the 3rd of March Kossuth pronounced the first of 
^lose burning harangues which disclosed J.he projects he already 
entertained for the dismemberment of ‘the £m])ire. He affected, 
indeed, to touch the loyalty of the Magyars by a direct allusion 
to the probability of an abdication of Ferdinand in favour of that 
youthful sovereign whose rights Kossuth afterwards most fiercely 
contested — and he protested that the second founder of the House 
ft{ Flapsburg would be the prince \\ho should unite the different 
races of the monarchy in the bonds of one constitutional system. 
But he already repudiated the connexion between the financial 
interests of llungary and of thew Empire — he availed himself of 
the commotion produced by that ciisis of bewilderment to bring 
to a point the agitation which had been secretly working in 
Hungary — and either by an instinct •of revolution, or from some 
previous acquaintance with the state of the democratic party in 
Vienna, he pro])osed the iinincdiate appointment of a jiopular 
Icputation to the capi^tal, which was destined to play a con- 
siderable part in the scenes ‘of the following week. 

Meanwhile, the state of Vienna itself indicated an unwonted 
excitement in that easy and self-indulgent city : and the gradual 
but rapid steps by which the Viennese Y^ere borne onwards from 
the declarations of loyalty, which were faindi^r.to them, to the 
last excesses of rebellion, are not the least curious part of this 
history. It still remains doubtful how far this downward progress 
was the result of accident and the blind impulse of the times, or 
how far it was secretly conducted by more skilful and unscrupulous 
hands. But the extreme^Suddeno^ss of the first shock excludes 
the idea of preparation, and fhough the subsequent ^nd more 
violent convulsions of Vienna wrefe kindled or aggravi^lfld by 
foreign influence, the insurrecton of March seems there, as wfell 
as elsewhere, to have begun by sponta^ous combustion. 

On the Gth of JN^arch an address wa^presented by. the Trades’ 
Union of Vienna to the Archduke I'rancis Charles and Count 
Kolowrat, which implied t];ie equivocal di^jSfOsition of the people 
— but it was received with unsuspecting confidence by the Arch* 
duke. It dwelt upon the connexion between Austria and Ger- 
many ; for the first impression of the people of Vienna on hearing 
the cry for a renewed Empire, had been that their capital wa» 
once more to become the seat of Imperial powder over Germany, 
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and their sovereign to resume the honours so long enjoyed by his 
race. These considerations, honicver, were soon mingled with 
other designs. A petition was prepared, addressed not to the 
Emperor, but to the Estates of Lower Austria, which demanded 
no less than the complete establishment of the representative 
system of government ; and this pet^^ion lay publicly for signature 
in Vienna, unnoticed by the police, until the 12lh of March — the 
of the revolution ; and it was remaiked as a singular prcs^«l’ 
that amongst the names attached to it some indicated a high posi- 
tion in the ofScial service of the administration. 

But a more decided warning of the approaching storm was 
given on the 12th of March by the students of Vienna. These 
young gentlemcli thought proper to inform their sovereign, in an 
address which was \oted by acclamation in a \ery tuinultuous 
assembly, that in their judgment freedom was the strongest band 
between prince and people,' and that the students ol Vienna 
conceited themselves to be discharging the duties of good citizens 
in expressing their conviction that the realization of this freedom 
was absolutely necessaiy in the present ctentiul ciisis of the 
world by the follow'iiig cuiicessions to the peojile of the Empire : 
— ^viz. freedom of the press and of public speech for the establish- 
ment of (‘(iiifidenee between prince and people; improvement of 
popular instruction, with libeitv of teaching; equality of religious 
seels ill ci\il rights; and oial jirocedure with publicity in the law 
courts, especin]l> of the German pio\iiires. In these demands 
there was nothing which a wise go\(^nnient might not at some 
time, and under ecitain conditions. ha\e conceded ; but the mode 
in which these and similar deiiiaiids weie prefeiicd by a jmreel of 
boys was suflieienlly eharaclcrislie ol Ihe uiii\eisal disorder. The 
Professors ought to ha\e controlled these political manifestations 
in the schools, but Dwlors Hje ami Eiidlieher, belonging to the 
faculty of law, encouragcjll the meeting. The lads thiealencd to 
force their way to the Presence r]ian»ber of the Emperor with 
their address, and a slate of total insuboMUnation broke out in the 
University, which for many ^eeeeding months rendered the Aula 
the h^d-quarters of the revolution. 

These and many siiiiiW indications ought to have warned the 
Government of the dangers which the approaching convocation 
of the Slates of Lower AusUia naturally enhanced. Early in 
Mafcli an anonymous , placard was affixed to the doors of the 
Supreme Court of J ustice, announcing the Constitution for the 
middle* of the month. The Chancellor himself received many 
anonymous letters and warnings to the same effect; and so general 
|vas the impression that some extraordinary event would mark 
the that pe/^plc took wihdows in the vicinity of the States’ 

House 
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I{puse to watch the unwonted aspect of a Vienna mob. To all 
these causes of apprehension the police authorities replied that 
there was nothing to fear; and the ministryi still unconscious of its 
own unpopularity or of the extent of the hostile strength, abso- 
lutely refused and neglected, cfen after the recent disaster m Paris, 
to take any extraordinary precjiiutions for the public safely. Prince 
Metternich himself was evidently deceived by the excessive prox- 
*haity of the catastrophe he had so long predicted. The pride ot 
the Austrian (Tovcrninent forbade it to act us if the enemy were 
already within the sand nary of its power, and that police which 
had been supposed to be the most jierfcct instrument of the 'Met- 
ternich system failed to give the warning of its dissolution. 'J"he 
barometer quivered at every jiassing shower, but remained un- 
touelied by the approaching caiLhquaive. 

At nine in the morning of tlic loth of ^ March a crowd of 
students, decorously dressed and* unarmed, crowded the inner 
court of the building in which ilje Stales of liOwer Austria were 
about to assemble. Th(‘ dc])uties took their scats, but the jiopu- 
lar excitement out of doors had already risen to a considerable 
height. Some Polish emissaries L.’iratigued the crowd, and a 
strange interchange of pat node declaiiialion took place between 
the orators of the ('’liaiiibei upstairs and th(> }>r>pu]aee in the 
court below. No order senile to have been iiiaintanied — no 
measures liafi been lalvcn* for the pi f‘servation of the peace. 
Shortly nIterAvards, the mob, headed hy the siudeiils, forced its 
way into the hall, where* instead of iiflering that resistance to a 
revolutionary attack which their station and character required, 
the iiieiiibers of the Assembly at once coiicurrcd^in the demands 
of the populace, and agreed to iiiau h at its head to the palace. 
A joint address of the States and the ]jeo])le was prepared — but 
lorn to pieces as loo iiiodcintc. ‘Down with Metlcruich! ’ was 
the universal cry of the inaddenod city* The lout of moonstruck 
citizens, led by a crew of* Ixns, i^dc their w ay to the fiurg. As 
yet nothing had occurred wllich deserved more notice than a 
Btrpct-row on the part of the people: ii(>w\ the States of the 
province, with their Marslial at tfieir head, lent a greater signi- 
ficance to this violent proceeding — ami yet on the part of the 
Government the same apathy still jirejuiled. 

The error committed at that uulxnenl, and in all the succeeding 
occurrences of those distressing days, aros/p Vrom amisplaced dTcsiec 
to mediate between an irritated pcojileVnd the insulted dignity 
of the Crown. Whatever cou«Bsssioii5 it might have liecsBi de- 
sirable to grant afterwards, the Government of a great empire 
bad but one reply to make to a mob. 'I'hc Conference of Stat<^ 
however — conscious that the personal qualities of the Emperor 

• • would 
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woald be of no avail at such a moment, and that the troops^in 
Vienna formed but an inconsiderable g:arrisonj commanded by a 
young prince wholly unacquainted with street-warfare, and that 
they weie ill-prepared for such a contest — still remained incurably 
averse to the decided measures which the case urgently required. 
The Emperor therefore assured thp States that the demands of 
the people should be referred to a committee^ and recommended 
'^e citizens to keep the peace. But such recommendations WiasC*'* 
ill-bestowed. The excitement was intense. 'J'he presence of the 
military, who wxre diawm out only to be exhausted by fatigue and 
insuk, increased the unpopularity of a (lovernment which had 
allowed itself to be defied with impunity. No fighting took 
place, but a fewT shots were fired here and there with effect. A 
larger number of victims perished by ilie pressure of the crowd.* 
The tumult increased, a^id icars were entertained at nightfall for 
the security of houses and pii^peity, which were threatened with 
fire or plunder by the louse bands already prowling through the 
faubourgs. 

Several hours bad now elapsed from the commencement of the 
insuircction at ten in the fnojning to the twilight of a March even- 
ing ; yet although we have accounts of these occurrences from ey e- 
witnesses who passed a great jiai t of that da} in the Imperial I’alace, 
it is nowhere stated that the Conference of State and the Ministers 
gave any efficient commands to the army or the police, or had 
adopted any plan whatever of defence and resistance — a fact 
which is the more inconceivable after fne very recent example of 
the consequences of a similar neglect of the duties of authority in 
Palis. Each successive deputation to the palace counselled con- 
cession and increased the genei ai jianic. A mongsl these supplicants 
who crowded the apartments of the Archduke Louis, came the 
Rkctoii Magnificus- of the Unhersity, in full robes, at the 
head of the Academic &nate — a strange mouthpiece of revo- 
lution. The petition of tlii# ^arned body was that arms should 
forthwith he delivered to the students out of the Imperial arsenal, 
to cn^le them to protect lifc^nd propcity in the suburbs. This 
requm to arm the very lad^, who without aims had begun the 
mischief and kindled the conflagration, might well excite some 
surprise. But the Rector Mngni ficus, dropping on his knees before 
the Archduke, conjured him to place reliance on these boyish 

* Tbe whole number does ii t neem to have p\cc<;iled fifteen. It is a chaiacteriitic 
clrcunnst^ce, that when these * lieioes ot March ’ weie earned with national honour to 
the guve, the funeral oiatiuii was dclivei-d by a Jew preacher of one of the chief 
synagogues of Vienna. To convey a cuiicct idea of the ignominy of such rites,, 
the abject condition of the Jews in the Austiiaii empire must be borne in mind; but 
4ie Jews have found ample opportunities in these disturbanceB to be revenged on tbe* 

* Cliristian dogs ’ for certuiics oi oppression* 

^ volunteers— 
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volunteers — ‘Two thousand of them/ said he, ‘are in such a 
state of excitement, that if force is to be used against them they 
will rush on the bayonets of the troops ; let this ardour be turned 
to the defence of properly and order ; the troops are feeble in 
numbers and exhausted by thft^ fatigues of the day, and the stu- 
dents will show themselves jverthy of the confidence placed in 
them.’ 

^SSThis nonsense, delivered by a schoolmaster to the rulers of" 
an Einpiie at the crisis of a revolution, *lia(f its effect. Archduke 
Louis, with his customary good-nature, but with very little good 
sense, granted the petition, and a Minute was drawn up t(fthe 
purpoit that ‘ For the maintenance of tranquillity and order the 
students should be armed, with the exception of foreigners.’ The 
Minute was handed o\cr to the M inisters, w ho raised no objection, 
but as it passed from hand to hand one Af thp Members of the 
Estates then present in the Imperiaf apartments added in pencil, 

‘ It will also be expected that all citizens will join the burgher- 
guard for the restoration of order.’ These words w’ere thought 
perfectlj^ natural ; and so, by the folly of some and by the treachery 
of others, the whole population of Vienrfa was armed by older of 
the Goveinineiit in the iiiulst of a reiolutioii. An attack which 
had already been made on the aisenal pmious to this older had 
been repulsed by the troops, and some few insurgents had fallen 
on the spot. It was night nhen tlie doors of the arsenal were 
opened to the peo])le. A thousand torches glared in the building. 
Weapons weie rapidly passed from hand to hand.* An hysterical 
and unnatural joy seemed to pervade the ^illuininated city, I’he 
mob plundered some houses m the subuibs, where Uie troops were 
still kept on the alert. But whilst these scenes wcic passing out 
of doors, « a more momentous resolution was taking place in the 
Imperial Closet. • 

No sooner had the concession of tbe arms been obtained, 
which in fact included all* the res^than a cry arose in the same 
rooms of the palace for liberty of the press. The Prussian de- 
claration, which abolished the censj^ship on the 8th of ^j||trch, 
had chanced to appear ii. the Y^^nna Gazette of that morning-^ 
in the state of the city and the palace r£|i5tancc at that point was 
impossible — and accordingly Prince ]|^tternifh sat. down at a 
writing-table in the next loom to*draw up — under the dictation 


* Kvery visitor uf Vieuna will r^nipinlwr lhat the cipy conttmied two arsenals, the 
Imperial and the Civic, both situiitcd m tiie lu'.irt or the town and undefendsd- The 
attAcks upon these buildings and the promiisuous distribution of arms to tlic j^ple, 
both in Vienna and in lieiliii, may serve as u lesson of tlie imprudence of placing 
large deposits of arms in such situations. The tiopliics and relies they contained^ wera 
plundemd, and in October the sword of Skanflcibeg was sold in the streets of Vienn# 
for a couple of shillings. * 
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of a turbulent populace — a declaration in favour of the liberty oC 
the press ! No sooner had he retired for this purpose from the 
principal apartment, than a cry was heard for the removal of the 
great minister, whose presence even in that hour seemed to 
exercise somb control over the bySitanclcrs. Startled by the noise 
Prince Metternich rejoined the Archduke, and learned that his 
own dismissal was the next ])oint in the demands of the people^ 
*auid it must be added that he perceived, from signs to which^<S!Lie 
author of the * flenesis has not adverted, tliat the Court was 
not less di&posed to drop an obnoxious servant, than the enemies 
of brder lo be rid of the prime object of their old awe. The 
short-sightedness and cowardice ol the Court were severely ex- 
piated ; but, on the other hand, it must he acknowledged, that 
in the course of that day the governmenl of which Prince Met- 
ternich was the head liad not 'shown the degree of vigour calcu- 
lated to confirm the liahituaf confidence of the Imperial family. 
The statesman wdio bad pla\'*il so great a part in the affairs of 
Europe and the goveirimont of Ins country lor upwards of the 
third of a centuiy, fell with extreme coinposuie nnd» dignity. 
To the Archduke lie tendered his lebignation as the last proof of 
his de\otion to the interests of the monarch} — to the surrounding 
and impatient crowd he jirotested that Ins resignation changed 
nothing iii the fabric of the Stale, ami that einpiics only disappear 
when they dissolve themselves! In the e\ening a hand of the 
miscreants who were now nwing about the citv without let or 
hindrance, attacked and sacked Prince TMetler niches private resi- 
dence in the suburbs, and the aged ox-immsler, whose mild and 
amiable personal character and mannexs will hardly he denied 
by the most rabid of his censors, effected his escape, to the great 
relief of his friends, by the rood to Bohemia. Thus ended the 
first day of the Austrian lle\olution. 

Whatever may have born the designs of the revolutionary parly 
and of the foreign emissarfeg^w'ho toAk part in this insurrection, 
previous, to the 13th of March 'neither they nor any one else 
uoulj^liave anticipated thatpthey should encounter no resistance 
from a police famed for vigilance and a garrison of regular troops, 
and that every concession would successively be made on their 
first bidding, even to the* deposition of the virtual Ruler of the 
JSmpire. Accordingly, the firkt day of the revolution was marked 
4y ho distinct plan, and seems to have; followed the mere impulse 
of sedition. But the discomfiture of the Government was 
alrefitly complete, and the de.nocratic party hastened to turn it 
to their advantage. 

» On the morrow the streets of Vienna were thronged with irre- 
gular bodies of -armed men claiming to belong to the burgber 
*** guard, 
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^uar<], in place of ibe trusty and regular defenders of the State. 
The Court selected Count Hoyos for the command of the NatioDal 
Guard, as it was then first called, anil Ari'hduke Albert, who had 
acted on the preceding day, though inefficiently, in command of 
the trofips, transferred his authority to Prince Windtschgraiz, who 
had just arrived in Vienna. A po])u]ar address, written by 
Bauernfcld, was placarded at all the corners of the streets, calling 
ftjUgi the people to secure the broadest concessions of constitu-* 
tional government. I'he palace was stdl infested by timid coun- 
sellors or false friends, who pressed on to the presence of the 
Emperor, and though they were driven back from the door o^the 
closet by a haughty Hungarian chamberlain, who still stemmed, 
with his hand on his sabre, the torrent of demoefaev, they pene- 
trated by a side-passage, and obtained from the easy and alarmed 
Prince another declaration that tli^ censoi^hip was abolished and 
the press iree. At that iiibincnt ‘ i!eedom of the press’ was the 
prevailing cry of the most illiterate capital in Europe. A huge 
placard with that popular shibboleth was thrust into the reluctant 
grasp o( the statue of Joseph II. on the Burg-platz, whilst the 
leaders of the revolution artfully circulated, in oider to keep alive 
the excitement of the multitude, a report that the Government 
was seeking to elude its engagements. Credulous of e\il, the 
people were even more prone to distrust their own success than 
to turn it to advantasre. All means were employed to foment 
agitation in the slieets and panic in the seat of government. A 
wretched jilaywright who •had written a couple of farces for the 
Court theatre rushed into the palace with eiery inaik of terror to 
announce the advance oi fresh hordes of the mob. But by this 
time Prince Windischgiatz, who alone seems ti/liave retained in 
these scenes his judgment and composure, had arrived, and had 
taken measures to provide for the physical safety of the Court. 
Its moral decisions were still under coercion, and in the night of 
the 14th a family council was hcld^at which the }oung Archduke 
Francis Joseph, now Eiiiperoi o1' Austria, was present, ^to deter- 
mine whether a constitution should should not be effered by 
the Crown to satisfy the wishes of its subjects. 

The rapidity with which the resigni^ipn of Prince Mettcrnich 
was offered and accepted had left t^ principal ofhee in the 
State unfilled ; Coilnt Kolowrat however still remained. Prince 
Windischgiatz had fortunately assumed ll^e >temporary governor** 
ship of Vicnnai Count Miinrh Bellinghausen, Baron Knbeck, 
with Count Hartig, the author uf ithe biM>k before us, aniTBltron 
Pilgram, besides the Archdukes, formed this council. The result 
of their deliberations was announced next morning in the following# 
terms : — ' * % 

*His 
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* His Majebty, in consideration of the present political circumstances, 
has resolved to convoke the estates of the Gorman and Slavonian en* 
pires, as well as the central congregation of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom, by delegates around the throne, in order to ensure their co- 
operation in legislative and administriitive questions. Accordingly, HLs 
Majesty will give tlie necessary directions for the meeting of this 
assembly on the 3rd of July, if not bef >re.* 

* The cautious terms of this declaration sufficiently indicate 
although a great revolution had in reality been effected, it was 
still in the bands of men retreating with their front to the enemy. 
The news spread like wildfire through the city, and was hailed 
with general enthusiasm ; but ere long it was remarked that the 
word ' constitution ’ had been omitted in this rescript, and that 
the document had not been published in the Vienna Gazette. 
Suspicion was excited, *and thctconcession, which had been hailed 
with gratitude an Lour before^ was already despised and distrusted. 
It was then resolved to issue aq imperial patent embracing all the 
great concessions of liberty of the press, a national guard, and the 
immediate convocation of the Estates of the realm, with a view to 
the CONSTITUTION of Austria; and this patent was countersigned 
by Count Inzaghi as Chancellor, Baron PillcrsdorjT, Baron Wein- 
garten, and a Hofraih. The old and trusty councillors of the 
empire had retired from the scene, and the triumph of the revo^ 
lution was complete. The Emperufr drove out in an open car- 
riage, and was greeted with a fienzy of enthusiasm more appalling 
to the ears of a reflecting sovereign than the murmurs of discon- 
tent; whilst by a remarkable coincidence the Palatine of Hun- 
gary, accompanied by the deputation of the Magyars alzeady 
alluded to, headed by Kossuth and Bath} any, entered Vienna 
and divided with his Majesty the applause of the multitude. ^ 

* They were received with tlioiraiidb and thousands of liuzza*<, and 
escorted to their lodgings. '^Wliat then w^as the motive and the purport 
of such ail ovation ? Visibly these qpw comers had contributed nothing 
to the gifi^a from which the citizens of Vienna anticipated their happl- 
ness-^here niw t then have bome invisible co-operation which led 
tke populace to express its gratitude, not to the Emperor alone, but albo 
to the men who arrived precisely at the decisive moment for the pur- 
pc^e of loosening the seculS^ ties of Hungary and Austria, and to sub- 
stitute other* ties, less firm, or r^tner merely appkreiit, in their place, 
^hore can, in short, bq little doubt that this deputation arrived at that 
moment for the purpose^bf assisting the Vevolution, i^necessaiy, or, if 
not, q^teiumphing with it : the conduct of the Magyars in the following 
lAonffi^ October raises this supposition almost to certainty. 

^ In the midst of all this jubilation, the anarchists did not cease to 
sfirork upon the suspicions of the, people. Men whose external appear- 
ance was forara^to Vienna mingled with the throngs, and whispe^ 

IV . • with 
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1 ft ith malignant caution, Ere the Constitution is readjr, the Russians 
will be here.” ’ — Sartig, p. 196. 

The organization of the democratic party in Europe, while 
still surprised by the suddenness of its own triumph, was not 
comparable to what it bec&me in the followSng months, 
when JLhe combined forces ol* German, Hungarian, and Italian 
anarchy fought their great battle in Vienna. But already in these 
Am movements of the masses a very striking correspondence may^ 
be traced throughout Europe, denoting obedience rather than 
originality, and discipline rather than accident. The secret 
societies of the German handicraftsmen, in the annual passage of 
thousands of that class of men through Switzerland, had undoubt- 
edly trained a considerable portion of the wandering population 
of labourers in socialist principles and revolutionary plans. 
Plungary, Sardinia, and France srpjilicd 2 few^leaders and direc* 
tions, and, more than all, the example of success ; insomuch that 
schemes which w'ere in themselves 30 puerile and improbable that 
they were despised by the police itself, were suddenly converted 
into realities, triumphing o\cr veteran statesmen and armies, and 
changing the course of history ! . * 

When the revolution of the 1 5th of March was consummated 
Austria remained without a government; for on the one hand 
that convulsion had paraljzed the iormer administration and de- 
prived it of its leal head, but on the other it had not brought into 
power the leadcis of the jiopular cause. The Archduke Louis 
still remained in an important position; and the materials em- 
ploy cd to reconstruct the cabinet were fragments of the edifice 
which bad been overthrown. The ministry thus appointed on the 
20th of March consisted of six men who, according to Baron 
Pillersdorf, had never previously exchanged opinions or concerted 
any political svstem, and vihose piogramme was therefoic wholly 
unknown to their country, and, wc ma^ add, to themselves. Count 
Kolowrat assumed the noiliiiifd an|} piuvisional preshiency of the 
council, Count Ficquclmont the clirec tion of foreign affa^s, Count 
Taafie the department of justice — Kube^k retaim^for a 
few days only, from ill health) the fiances, which he was peculi- 
arly qualified to direct — and Baron I^ijlersdorf took the home 
department, which at that ciisis invoh^ the fate of the empire, 
and gave him the leal diiection oi the government. His was the 
name which the people received with tlye greatest favour ; Yorf 
although he had grown giey in the service of the State^e was 
supposed to have the energy aril the convictions necessaiy to 
accomplish the work of reform. The difficulties of his pos^ion 
^cie immense, but we are bound to say that no man vras trers 
eelcct^d more unfit to perform its* duties. Ha whole adminis- 
tration 
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tk'ation was a series of concessions and calamities, each agpravatin^ 
the effect of what had gone before. He lowered the authority of 
die Crcmn without r^rulating that of the people. He allowed 
more than half the empire to slip from his grasp altogether; 
Hungary ceaflihd to acknowledge th£ rulers of Austria — Lombardy 
was in the hands of the enemv — Bphemia in arms — Germany in 
dissension. Lower Austria and Vienna itself became the focus of 
I malignant revulutioi^ rather than the seat of empire. Throu^ff^' 
out this gloomy aud huiifiliating ]ieriod of Pillerbdorf*s adminis- 
tration the fieiceand subversive spirit remained unsubdued — nay, 
rath'er, whilst it availed itself of the weakness of the ministry to 
strike a firmer hold on the delusions and growing wants of an 
excited and impoverished people, it was preparing for the great 
strugirle which came in Octooer, and which alone decided whether 
Austi la was to give war or peace, government or ftttttrchy, death 
or life u> Central Europe. ** 

The first errors of the Cabiret were that they affected to treat 
the inchoate constitution, and the mere pnimise of representative 
government, as if it had alieady imposed on them the restrictions 
and the duties of consti'tutional ministers They set at nought 
flnt monarchical authority which was still the strongest tie of the 
empire, and they recognised an indefinite power which paraltxed 
their own activity when it should have been most energetic. One 
of the aincessions of the 15lh of March had been the abolition of 
the censorship of the jiress, to be accoinjianied by a law to repress 
the abuse of that popular engine. The censorship was abolished, 
but no sooner were legislaine conditions proposed than the Aula 
of Vienna, or Academic Club, protested against them with success; 
the Minister yielded, and throughout the whole period which 
ensued the press was as absolutely unshackled by any obligations 
of law as by any considerations of decency and duty. Events 
succeeded each other with incredible rapidit 3 \ On the 2Uth of 
March the insurrection of M<Jan hail broken out, and Radetzky 
was retreating on the Adige, On the 2nd of April the standard of 
the Gigfman tri-colour waved from the tower of St. Stephen’s, 
and a few days later the Austrian deputies were chosen for the 
Egankfort Convention. JRohemia was agitated by the precursors 
or a Slavonian movement Hungary had been consigned to an 
independent ministry, whose measures we arc not now called 
hpon to discuss, and omtbe 10th of April the Emperor had been 
conv ^ff l to Pressburg to sanction a statute which dismembered 
Ida dmpire, and threw another kingdom into the whirlpool of the 
revolution. But in the midst of this chaos Baron Pillersdorf 
itttempted to allay the stoim by the immediate promulgation of 
a complete constitution framed on the Belgian model, which of 
«« course 
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course superseded the regular convocation of the States pro- 
mised on the 15th of March. This constitution of the 25th of 
April existed for just twenty days, and perished in a street-riot^ 
to make way for a more peremptory display of revolutionary pre- 
dominance. In tlie mean time the streets of Vienna were daily 
disturbed by violent, though not sanguinary, ebullitions. The 
Archbishop was insulted in ^his palace by a mob. Count 
F^ypelmont was tracked to the house of his daughter, the • 
Princess Clary^ and compelled to resi^rn. * This circumstance 
placed Pillersdorf at the head of the Cabinet. But no mea- 
sures were taken for the restoration of order and the vindicatioii 
of the law. Instead of the precautions required by the state 
of the capital, the Emperor was induced on the 4th of May to 
publish a sentimental proclamation, countersigned by Pillersdorfy 
and addressed to his ^ beloved Viennese,’ in which he exhorted 
the populace to be quiet, stnd' assu Jed them that His Imperial 
Majesty was no where more at his ease than in the midst of the 
inhabitants of Vienna, surrounded 'by the National Guard and 
the Academic Legion. 

• The minister,’ says Count llartig, ^ who* after siieli repeated popular 
excesses could jiroposc to his iSovereigii such an afhlress to an excited 
people and countersign it, lias left behind him a doeiimeiit which can 
hardly admit of two opinions to Ins fitness for the exalted post he 
liad accepted.’ * • 

The Cabinet, which had already lost all the men of weight and 
experience in civil affairs it had contained, was recruited by more 
popular elements. Baumgartner, originally a professor of natural 
philosophy, and more recently director of the Iiiipei>ia1 tobacco ma- 
nufactoiy, became minister of public works — DoblhofT, an empty 
demagogue, minister of agriculture and corniiinrce. 14 e was des- 
tined soon afterwards to pass to tbc dcpartiuent of the interior, 
which he held during the Constituent Diet with signal incajiacity. 
But whilst the ministry became «i<fre feeble, the revolutionary 
party gained in audacity and strength.^ A club, called \ht ‘ Poli- 
tical Committee of the Vienna National Cvuard,’ was fonnli in 
connexion w*ith the Academic Legion, and a regular official esta- 
blishment was conceded it in the latcVfklace of the Dohemiaiif^> 
Chancery, under iho picsidency of.Pnlfessor Endlicber. This 
body formed a perfect school of sedition, and worked with as ^ 
much energy on the labourin|^ classes as M* Louis Blanc in the 
conference of the Luxembourg. At length, to use Baron PM^s- 
dorf ’s own account of it, this * Central Club drew within the reach 
of its discussions and decisions all political transactions and all the 
steps taken by the Executive power. • The ministry found itself*^ 
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ooxnpellecl to protest against this usurpation, and the result was 
another struggle, followed by a more signal defeat. 

The same fermentation was going on at both extremities of 
£urope, and on the 15th of May — the very same day which 
was inarkedr by the invasion of the Parisian Assembly and 
the great outbreak at Naples — a mob of students and National 
Guards forced its way into the Burg, in which unwonted locality, 
•strangely enough^ the Cabinet had met to deliberate. 

* braves ouvriers'* ol the Faubourgs, who by this time W’ere 
emulous of the distinctions won by their Parisian brethren, joined 
the emeut€i and it was remarked with alarm, even by the demo- 
cratic leaders, that they came provided witli sacks and baskets 
to carry off the plunder of the aristocratic mansions of Vienna. 
The National Guard demanded to occupy the posts of the Palace 
and the city in equal force \vit|i the troops of the line. All these 
demands were already conceded by the trembling Government, 
when Dr. Giskra, a jnofessor of laws and philosophy, rushed into 
the throng and declared that nothing w'as obtained if they had not 
a Constituent Assembly of the nation sitting in one chamhn\ This 
last demand had not emanated from the masses : it was the work of 
that conclave which w’as secretly leading the revolution. In fact, 
when it was made the agitation had ceased, and the mob had re- 
tired from the antechamber of the palace. Vet in the course of 
that evening another party of deinasrogucs penetrated into the house 
of the prime minister, and extorted from his fears a written assent 
to these further concessions. The unhappy statesman fulfilled 
his pledge by a surprise on his feeble sovereign, without the know- 
ledge of his colleagues or of the heir to the throne. The procla- 
mation of the 16th of MaA, which abrogated all that had preceded 
it, by surrendering the empire and the constitution itself to the 
hands of a popular ajssembl^, was the work of Pillersdorf alone, 
though subsequently countersisrned by liis colleagues. Just two 
months bad sufficed to bring die emph e from the system of Prince 
Metternicli to the verge of a Convention ! Having arrived at this 
point, when every fault b|id ^)eeii committed and every duty 
neglected, there remained *6ut one enormity for the Government to 
perpetrate. I'errified at^^ie result of its own weakness — it tendered 
- its resignation at the mcj^ent it h. d jiekb-d everj thing to the re- 
volution. The persons oT tlu Imiierial family were notoriously in 
da'ti^er. The preceding evening had =cen the armed mob in the 
COTJudors which led lo the Imperial apartments. The garrison 
wac^vided and distracted by, the miserable and insulting posi- 
tion in which it had remained since the 13lh of March; and the 
• Court, which had yielded everything to its treacherous and incom- 
petent advisers, Jbund itself forsaken by them in the very moment 
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that it completed the sacrifice. Baron Pillersdorf states^ with in- 
sufferable pedantry, that this resignation was in perfect accord- 
ance with constitutional principles, and argues that all military 
resistance was impossible in the immediate presence of the sove- 
reign. But his error ihroughotit seems to have beeh that he mis- 
took the clamour of the mob for the right of the nation, and re- 
plied to the brutal demands oi a revolution by an appeal to the 
aeetract principles of a constitution which^liad as }et no exist-* 
cnce, and which the people were \ioltlting before it had been 
established. 

Thus far the progress of the drama presented so many points of 
resemblance to the great French convulsion of 1 7^9^ though with 
far less of sanguinary levity on the part of the people, that it 
might well be imagined that the same at^enging angel was aliout 
to visit another sovereign hou$e wUh the efiastis^ment of nations, 
and already that f.italisin which has seemed heretofore to attend 
the march of revolutions, consigned the descendants of the Haps- 
burgs to exile or to death. That such presentiments harassed the 
Impciial family cannot be doubted; but they ueic repelled and 
conquered by the strong though unpietemling sense of duty of the 
Archdukes, by the youthful spirit of the heir presumptive, by the 
piety and judgment of the Empress, \Uio played a most important 
though unseen part in these events, and by the eneig\ of the Arch- 
duchess Sophia, prepared as &he became at length lo sacrifice even 
her own ambition to the welfare of the empire and the dignity of 
her son. ** 

Throughout the revolution, the discreet, right-minded, and 
patriotic conduct of the Court a tower of ^stj:eiigth to the 
permanent interests of the empire; for the Imperial family re- 
mained united and collected in its policy wiieii every province 
seemed torn asunder, and every statesman dfstracted by the storm. 
The determination of the Couj-t to quit* Vienna, after the scenes 
of the loth of May, was in Reality tke*first blow dealt at the revo- 
lution — for it established what in those da}s seemed almost for- 
gotten, that the mobs of gret^ cilllts are nut the per^^anent 
masterib of the governments which reside irp them, and that the 
rights of sovereign pewer are independept of the place in which 
they may be exerciset.. 

‘ The destruotive party a\aikM« itself of the flight of the Emperor jaiid 
of his family to prefer aceusii^ions against thv L*ristociacy, which wa^ 
said to have removed these illustrious peiwonagcs in order to be i;gQaiged 
on Vienna, and against a so-Gai]e<l Caiuarillc* supposed to Jiav^riveii 
this advice. Both these reiireseiitations are eompletely untrue. The 
events of the 15tli of May, and the publications of the following day,« 
might well awaken in tiie Imperial family the «tc‘iitim^nt tliat they were 
no longer safe in Vienna; and the iiionient wlieii tlie Emperor could 
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lu) longi^r entrust tlie cuslody of his own liousep like any private persoHi 
to glUL^^ of his own choice and coiiiidencc, nmy have reminded the 
Enlpres^ Maria Anna of the impribounieiit of Louis XY 1. — for slic had 
spent lier childhood in the island of Sardinia, to which her parents had 
fled from the consequences of the flr^t French Revolution, andVhc had 
l>een brought uj) in the traditions «f the Reign of Terror. It may 
tlierefore be iiii<lerstood, that a strong >^ish vas felt to withdraw from 
^similar dangeis more than once repeated since tlie niontli of March, be- 
fore the defence, or to {ipeak iium* correctly, the custody of the Inf^- 
rial palace uas made o\ef to that ^National Guani, a large part of 
wliicli Jiud already grossly failcMl in its duty and res^iect to the sovereign. 
The arrangements for tlie joint occupation of tlie {lalace by the troops 
and the National (iiiurd uerc to be carried into eflect t>n the 17th of 
May ; there ua-^ tlierefore no time for ilehiy if this \cry natural wish 
uas to be acted iijioii. The strictest seerec*} uas observed, and no one 
of the hoiLschold wasaeijiviinUMl with llie))hiii. A drive to Schoiibrunn 
was proposed in lilt e^enil)g, fioiii •tli(*iiee orders were first given 
to pioceed along the load. A ser\aiit was oidered to announce the de- 
parture of the (\mrt U\ tli(» miniver of war. 'Fliis minister liasteiied to 
acquaint his colleagues widitlie fact, and retained the mesMengerin the 
War Office until In* w«is interrogated by tlie Cabinet. All he could 
say was, however, that the Kiiipeior Jiad n*sol\e<l to tnnelto the Tyrol 
for the sake of his health, and that the liiiperial fauiily had resolved 
nut to quit his Majesty. The household and the aristuciacy of Vienna 
were not less surprised liy tins departure than the ministers and other 
inhabitants of the capital.* 29i). 

Had there been any confidential relations between the Court 
and the Cabinet, or had tlie ininisteis shown a spark of reso- 
lution in defence of tl)c sincicign whom the\ nominally scried, 
the departure, of the Emperor might lia\e hccii turned at once to 
<can8idcrablp advantage. The citizens of Vienna were pained and 
alarmed by an event which wounded their lanity, and reminded 
them that the ties oF loialty and tiust which had so long united 
them to the patriarchal family of their princes, were virtually 
broken. Addi esses cameid |j|otri somf of the provinces, especially 
•from Stjria and bilesia, strongly hostile to the last excesses of the 
revolution . The Kmperornvas received with enthusiasm in the 
Tjrol, and Vienna began to comprehend that thewempird might 
be governed even though anarchy raged within her walls. No 
republican, feeling was ii^anifested, and a libel which had been 
circulated by foreign agents fo the eflect that the last day of the 
^Emperor's presence “in the capital Wriuld be the first day of thje 
was torn down with mntempt. The Cabinet had pro- 
fesdeuto have been deterred iL*om vigorous measures on the 15th 
of May by the proximity i>f the Court. The Court was now at a 
^idistance and in safety, yet the ministers were more reluctant to act 
'than before. They had^ however, one man amongst them who 
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eon1inu(>(l m bjs own clcpaitment to sene the State with infleMble 
fidelity and un\^oaI]ed industry, and who, if he had been in- 
vested With due auihoiitv, ini^ht even then have conimenced the 
restorauoii of leptiinite lule II is pcculiai eitcellence, however^ 
consisted in his talents as a laditai} administratoi*raihi i than as 
apolitical chief, and he took but little paxt iii the conflicts of 
each succeedinjr da). The upiight and grail int Latour, for it 
U to him we allude, had been ioi sonic time at the head of th^ 
Wai Office At that \ei> iiioinent wlien llie spiiii&rs and wheels 
of Goveiiiment seemed bioken and sc itteied — when the most 
cons idei able aimv of the monaieljv hndsucldcnh been diiventiack 
from Milan to the Acli&r<^, and fliiiisrar) begran, for the fiisl time, 
to pudge liei inilitii} sup})lies foi the defence of the einpiie— 
with an cin])ty lieasui) a Ingitiie Piince and an exhausted com- 
missaiiat — LatoiJi w is alieadv siij)])!} ilh^ the stead v ajiplica- 
tionof a > Old an on a field of bitile\lie mr xns which weie eie long 
to leirievc the foi luiu ^ of that ch>ud\ clav The aiinv, though 
dtspiiiled and even (lest-i illen wanted onl) to he called upon by 
Its chiefs, and einancj])at( d lioin the fatal tonlactof the aimed 
citizcMis, to do Its dutv and to sive the Inonaichv. But the time 
was not vet cone. The evil had not i eat bed its heiulit. Ihe 
piesumptuin of the civil lutfioiities still lepiessed the eneigy oi 
the Jiiililiiv powci 'i he house was bninnig, but, to use a 
bomeJ) figuie, the lodgeis kept out the Jiiemen 

The 11101 niiig altei the iciieal of the liiiipeioi the fact was an- 
nounced in 1 feeble ])iocl*iniatioii to the bewildcied citv, and the 
ministers disc laiined, tiulv enouirh, all kiK>*vlcdge of his jMaj(*sty*s 
plans. J he\ letaiiicd oflHe, howevei. pio\isioiially, and indeed 
had now lost the oppoi tunity of shaking off ihcii pciilous honc»urs. 
Count llovos v\as iinniediiUl> despatched to oveitakc the Kmpe- 
ioi foi the pui pose of pi(\ailing on the Couit to x( luiti hut in 
vain; the ministeis coniiiiued at A Niina to follow v\hal thc> 
termed Us constitutional •vsicun ly (A>m]>leie iiuic*pemlciice of the 
soveieign It was not till the end ol July, when th^ National 
Diet was assembled in Vieniii, and loudl) demanded Um letuin 
of the Coui4 that Feidmand quitted his icUicat among the faith- 
ful mouutaineeis of the Iviol. 

At last the iiiinislcib found themsel\es absolutel> .oompelled to 
resoit to some iiie&suies of icpid^sioii On the 20ih May a law 
foi the collection of abuses of the pr^^&«was published, vvhidh 
however iievei came into opeialion, because the mai^mmry for 
Bti iking jui ie» by whic h such ofleisces were hcMieeioi w aid tc^b ined, 
was not yet in exisience On the !2;th of Maya iiioie decided 
measuie was adopted and announced — namely, foi Tlie dissolution 
of that falal ' Academic Legion’ wliich the poinpous Kectoi Magni- 
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ficus had called into being on the sinister evening of the 14th of 
March. The task was not an easy one> for the fidelity of the 
National Guard was dubious, the resistance of the students certain. 
The troops employed were far too weak to command obedience^ 
and the LegiOn soon found itself supported by sympathising 
National Guards and bands of wpikmen. Baron Pillersdorf 
seems mainly to have relied on his own powers of persuasion. 
They were treated with scorn. A report was spread abroad tlrifC 
Prince Windiscligratz was 'already marching against Vienna, and 
this added fuel to the fire. Barricades were raised in all the 
Streets, and paving stones carried up into the houses ; but 
these preparations were uncalled for. No attack was medi- 
tated on the anarchists. The principal membeis of the 
Committee of Public Safety and Count Montecucculi, who 
had taken a leading part in the municipal reform of Lower 
Austria, fled from the lesontmoiit of the populace, and the 
Government purchased another instalineiit oi repose by an 
abject concession. The troops weie consigned to the barracks. 
The city gates were placed in the hands oi the National Guards 
and the Academic Legion, which last corps retained an increasing 
power. Two legiinents of the line, now obnoxious to the hatred of 
the people, were ordered to march to Italy. The loose elements 
of the revolution, encouraged by this absolute and easy triumph, 
were now consolidated into a * Committee of citizens, National 
Guards, and students of Vienna, for the maintenance of peace 
and order, and for the defence of the lights of the people/ and 
in Vienna from that moiiient the whole power was in the hands 
of this pure ochlocracy. This popular body was expressly de- 
clared, on the 27th oi May, to be independent of any other 
authoiity. In that slate oi anaichy the capital remained, and 
in that state the meiiibers of the Diet found it, when, by an- 
other capital error, they* were convoked in the midst of these 
scenes and under the direct grasp of the mob. I'he strongest 
sympathy hafl been, of course, excited between the demagogues 
of Vicpjia and those who at«the same time exercised a similar 
tyranny over Beilin and Pans. But for the present, the chief 
interest of the struggle lay an other parts of the monarchy, though 
it was to Vienna that these elements of discord converged, and it 
was there that the revolution was to fight its final and decisive 
battle. » • 

Such was at that moment the state of the Austrian Empire^ 
that ilT the later weeks of May$> 18 IS, Jive distinct governments 
were in activity in its different kingdoms and provinces, all acting 
Ssithout reference to each other. The Court at Innspruok had 
wisely auipmonecT to its councils the experience and wisdom 
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of Baton Wessenberg^ who succeeded Count Ficquelmont as 
Minister of the Imperial Household and of Foreign Affairs. 
To him waStAdded Doblhoff, despatched from Vienna to keep 
up the necessary communications between the Court and the 
capital. Count Battyyany \VIls also part of the \ime at Inns- 
pruck, on behalf of the Hungarian government^ and he suc- 
ceeded in imposing on the Court a scries of measures which 
served only to advance the revolution ii\ that country; for no 
real control was or could be exerciSed over the Ministers at 
Pesth» although Prince Paul Esterhazy and Count Szechenyi 
still formed part of the Magyar Cabinet, with the vain hope of 
restraining their revolutionary colleagues. In Peslh the schemes 
of the Magyar separatists^ and the triumph of the Radical faction 
in the National Ministry, became every day more apparent. 
Milan was in possession of Charles Allien — apd Radetsky main- 
tained an uncertain footing, in expectation of reinforcements and 
supplies, on the Adige. In Pisague the movement had also 
reached a formidable pitch, and had ended on the 3 1st of May in 
the proclamation of a distinct National Ministry. In Vienna 
itself we have seen to nhat anarchy the interests of the State were 
consigned. Wlien Charles V. fled from Innspruck by torchlight, 
and crossed the Alps before Maurice of Saxony amidst the 
storms and terrors of dejTeat, the star of the House of Austria was 
scarcely more dim than when the scanty retinue of Ferdinand 
leached that same refuge surrounded by the brave soldiers and 
loyal subjects of the Tyrolese valleys. 

Our limits, already inadequate to a cpmplete survey of these 
events, forbid us to enter upon the more extensive and com- 
plicated sulijects of the foreign relations of the empire — the w’ar 
an Italy, the dissensions of Germany, the dread of France ; but we 
cannot omit to remind our renders that it wa^ at the* earlier stage of 
this crisis, and in the midst of these clangors, that the new Ministers 
of Austria appealed to thc*British/jrovcrninent for its moral sup- 
port, and appealed in vain, l^hc terms which Baron Aiimmelauer 
was instructed to discuss in London, Were, indeed, dictated liy little 
short of desperation ; but Lord Palmerston seems only to have 
thought how even those terms could be burned, not to the redemp- 
tion of the empire^ but to the advantage of his own perfidious 
Italian ally ; and in rejecting them* for even greater exactions., he 
lost the sole opportunity ofc obtaining thc»jildcpcndencc of Lom- 
bardy, which was his object, without contributinsf the leaat^ssist- 
ance to the embarrassed statesmen ^f Austria. When Wessenberg 
succeeded Ficquelmont the foreign relations of the empire began 
to improve. The appointment of the Archduke John to the post* 
of Vicar-General of the Germanic body, served* at, least to per- 
petuate 
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petnatc the connexion between Austria and her natural Confer 
derates. The alliance with Russia mas promoted hy the actire 
and judicious friendship of the Emperor Nicholas^ who seemed 
throuffhout this period to forget his own traditional interests anid 
designs in his* zeal for his allies. * And the army of the empire 
continued to receive, from the stcaily spirit <»f Latour, a uniibrixi 
and skilful direction which formed a striking rontrast to the 
confusion of all civil government, lleinforeemcnts w(*re on their 
way to Italy — an available fence was collcc'tcd round Prague 
under the command of Wmchschgiii z — and if the Court could 
then have taken a more energetic resol ution^ the calamities 
which inaiked the following months might possibly have been 
brought to an earlier termination. 

The first act of the KiiipcTor fnim Tnn^pruck was, however, to 
address a manifesto to his subjects. :)C(‘oinpanied by a letter of 
undeserved confidence to the \1 mister who had allowed the pemer 
of the Crown to he trampled uiulci foi)l hy a inoh of students. 
The manifesto declared, that in the piesent state of Vienna, when 
the frec*doin of the Inipenal fainily was lliieateiied, the only 
alternative which remained' was either to loiee a relieat with the 
help of the garrison or to withdraw in silence to the provinces 
still faithlul to the Crown. The h"mpeior had taken the latter 
and more pacific course . and he still professed his resolution to 
maintain all the substantial constitutional privileges he had 
granted to the people since Mai c*h. provided they weie sanctioned 
by legal authoiitv and not liy the violence of armed factions. 
There can be no doubt«that, instead of delivering these jiaiernal 
exhoi tations, the duty of the Coiiit was, after the fresh outbreak 
and conflicUof the ‘iGth of May, to appoint a military governor of 
Vienna and place the capital under martial law. The popular 
leaders vvcie ifot as yctjuovidcd vvilh cannon fiom llic arsenal, 
and the orderly citizens*vvould have felt they were not wholly 
abandoned by the Government but the constant decline of all 
authontv^ and the increasing despotism of the clubs and the mob 
had, before many inoiilhs reduced the whole city to 

a state of the most alisolule subjection to the banditti who ruled 
the streets. Up to that ;tiine, however, no successful resistance 
had on anypoint been Offered to tlie ievol;ition, and wherever 
^the torrent had burst its banks, the whole country lay inundated 
and desolate A tuhi^^was, eie longf to occur in this disastrous 
serie^ftff events, but it still secincHl remote and uncertain. 

Ine revolution had fiom an** early period assumed in Bohemia 
a distinct and peculiar character. The national sentiments of the 
* Cheskian people had been elicited for several years preceding the 
actual crisis by a somewhat forced revival of their literature, and 
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byrecolUctions of freedom and independence, wLich persecutions, 
now two centuries old, had failed to obliterate. When Count 
Siadion announced from his box in the theatre of Prague, on 
the 15th of March, that the constitution ^as proclaimed in 
Vienna, those words had to tlie Bohemians a meting scarcely 
understood by most other provinces of the cnipiie. They at 
once saw themselves in iningmalioii at the head of the Slavonian 
population of Austria, just as the IMngvars saw themsehes 
abs<i]atc masters of Ilunirary and its dejjerKlcnries ; and the 
Government, which was making concessions in Vienna to a mere 
mob, was making concessions in Prague «ns in Pesth to the "am- 
bitious and a\eiigiiig spirit of an awakened nationality. Their 
object was not indeed the dissolution ol the Austrian monarchy, 
as It was contemplated b} the i\Iag\ars or the Italians: on the 
contrary, the Bohemians were disposed U^rcly on the numerical 
superioiily of the Sla\oiiic*race anef iiii the iiscendenc\ their own 
perboiitil qualities had long given J,hein m tin* afl'airs of the mo- 
narchy, to consolidate their power in Austiia and its dependencies 
with no diminution ol their lo\alt\ to the l^mjieror or to the empire. 
Such was the bjnrit which pie\nil( d aiuoiTgst the body ol Boheininii 
deputies who formed the rif/hf or model ale paity in the Diet; 
and such on another point was the ilirec^tioii and the object 
pursued by Jclacbicli with the southern Slavonian populations. 
For some years jiast a *sotwt nsMieiatiou had cMstctl in Prai»ne 
among the low'cr class of citizens ol Bohemian descent, by whom 
only Bohemian was spokcA. On the or cuireiiceof the revolution 
of February in Pans, this bod\ at once^assumed or a\owed its 
political character, and on the Ulhoi IMnich a meeting w^as called 
by anonymous letters at the St. Wenzelsliail, \vhere a petition 
was adopted to the Emperoi. 'J he authorities had warned the 
citizens not to attend this iiieetiiig. but •took no measures to 
prevent it; the conscrjueiice was that i4 coiis'sleil ol ahout ISOO 
persons of the lowest rank, who ^l^eled by ar clainatioii a com- 
mittee as lljc nucleus of the ni(>\eiiicnt parly, anirl jhis com- 
mittee assumed a permanent authority. As (*ach succcedmg day 
incrccased the force ot the revolution, a second petition was shortly 
afterwards prepared, chiefly by a pai ol students, dc^inanding 
popular representation on the broade^ basis and a. responsible 
Bohemian ministry 'residing in Piligue. I'he coiiiiiiittec, accom- 
panied by some 200 arineck students, forcc^ vhe Governor- General 
of the kingdom, Count Ibulolph Stadiod (brotlicr of the more 
eminent governor ol Galicia;, noUonly to recci\e but fo that 
document. Submitting at once to this demand — to the great 
disgust of the more intelligent part of the city — he wrote Up 
B aron Pillersdorf that *he could answer for nothing if all 
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was not granted.’ All was granted. A National Ouard was 
formed with the Bohemian cockade. Labour and wages were 
promised to tlie working classes. Committees were formed to 
prepare the most extensive reforms for the approaching Diet; and 
these committees were subsequently? converted by another popular 
demonstration into a species of National auschuss or Committee, 
which was likewise recognised by the Governor. After these acts 
ef weakness Count R. Stadion resigned, and Count Leo Thun, a 
young nobleman of great £rmness and judgment, was raised to the 
post which his predecessor had only quitted after having aban- 
doned every defensible point and given an uncontrollable impulve 
to the revolution. On the 1st of May an address was pub- 
lished by 21 members of the self-elected National Assembly, 
calling iipcm all the Slavonian provinces of the empire to ' appear 
by their representativea on thq 31st of the same month in the 
ancient city of Prague, to take counsel for the interest^ of their 
race, and especially to counteract the absorbing influence of the 
Germanic body about to meet in Frankfort.’ The Bohemians 
had already protested against any measure tending to identify 
them with the Confedciaiiojti or Germanic empire. A Slavonian 
detachment of the National Guard, which was in truth an armed 
club, assumed the name of theSwornost: another club, called 
the ^ Slovanska-Lipa,’ was lormcd, which reckoned 600 members 
on the 21th of May. The picturesque streets of Prague were 
thronged with the uncouth figures and bai baric dialects of Poles, 
Moravians, Slowacks, Serbians, Illyrians, and all tbc races known 
only to Europe by llie muster-roll of an Imperialist army. On 
the 2nd of June this strange congress of ' oppressed nationalities’ 
opened its proceedings by ficsh stimulants to the prevailing 
excitement. The old hymn of St. Wenceslas was sung round the 
relics of the Bohemian martyrs and in rhnrches winch had rung 
with the controversies of .John Huss and the Utraquists. A 
Serbian pope said mass before the statue of King Wenzeslas in 
the Ross.narkt, and passions as'^fierce as the flames of Constance, 
or as fatal as the rout of the White Mountain, started into life 
upon t&at bridge from which St. John Nepomuck had been 
plunged in the Moldau. 

Prince Vi^indischgratz,*^ho was in command of the military 
forces, and who bad witnessed in Vienna on die 14ih of March 
the tonsequcnccs of a Jtotal want of preparation against a popular 
insurrection, began to -take the necessary military precautions. 
Thescr were of course regarded as a proof of reactionary ten^ 
dencies. On the 7th of June a large meeting of the people 
aesolved to petition the Emperor to remove Wmdischgratz and 
to ;give the command to one of the Archdukes. Some dis- 
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turbances took place, principally among the workmen in the 
cotton factories. On the lOih a vast assemblage was formed 
in the Carolinum-^the building of the University, founded by the 
Emperor Chailes IV. — to demand the withdrawal of the troops 
from certain strategical points^which they had occupied on the 
Wyssehrad, and to require a battery of 6 guns, 2000 muskets, and 
80,000 rounds of ball-cartricfge, for the use of the town : both 
requests were refused. On the 12th a procession of the SwornosC 
proceeded with revolutionary songs and* tumult to the head- 
quarters of the staff, and overpowered the sentinel. A shot was 
fired from the opposite house, aimed probably at Prince Windfsch- 
gratz, who might be seen in his rooms ; it unfortunately struck 
his wife, a most amiable daughter of the HouscTof Schwartzen- 
berg, and killed her on the spot. That was the signal of the 
battle which raged for two days \vlth extreme violence, and was 
renewed by the entrance *of a frelh band of^ Czechs from the 
country into Prague on the even^g of the 14th. The conflict 
ended in the entire submission of the town, the dissolution of 
the National Committee, many of whose members were impli- 
cated in the insurrection, and the pos^pdnoment of the projected 
Diet of Bohemia. Many prisoners were secured — some of them 
with a complete plan of operations in their pocket, which had 
been skilfully and boldly executed by the jiopular leaders. ' This 
was,’ says Count Uartig, » 

^ tlie first \ictor^ of lawful (bree gained in tlie stormy year 1848 over 
insurrection, 'fhat ^ihicli iiad not been attempted, or had been 
attempted in vain, in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, ^lilan, and otlier cities of 
less note, was accomplishecJ in Prague by the coura»C| judgment, and 
firmness of Prince Windischgrutz. lliH niffderatioii and self-jiassession 
were uuabaken in tluit terrible hour by the death of hh own wife and 
by the seven* wound of liis eldest son, m hose Vuee bad been shattered 
by a ball in the midst of the city. lie .found strength in his high 
mission as the clianqiioii legal order, and tlie freedom which that 
order can alone secure, against ttM sa\age despotism of .fanatical 
democrats who were tlircatening all Europe with de\ astation, Until upon 
the banks of the Moldau their course wjls stayed.’ — p. 313. • 

It was stayed but for a time, and these brief details give a very 
imperfect picture of the ^dolence of tqat contest. At the very 
outset of the struggA* Count l'hun,*theh Goveinor of the kingdom, 
had gone in person to the, barricades to eqdeavour to arrest' the# 
effusion of blood. His remonstrances wUre the more in season, 
as he had acquired a deserved Reputation for liis acquaiXHance 
with the language and national interests of the Bohemian 
people; but they found no audience. He was seized by tha» 
students and kept in close custody for forty^eight hours, the 
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leaders of the insurrection threatening^ to bangf hhn if Prince 
Windiscbgrrats did not withdraw the troops. An attempt was 
even made by these ruffians to act upon the fears of his young 
wiie to induce her to entreat the Oovernor to give way. With 
a spirit worthy of her position Mnd her husband, the young 
Countess refused even to write one line of entreaty to divert him 
fniin the strict path of duty. Prince Windiscbgratz declared that 
it a hair of bis head were touched he w'ould annihilate the 
CaroUnuin, in which he ‘had been confined, and would put every 
man in it to the swoid; and on the following afternoon Count 
Thitn was liberated. 

The government at Vienna, on the first tidings of this out- 
break, sent dow^n to Prague — not instructions to the Governor 
or reinrorccinents to the Cf)inmander-ln- Chief— but tw'o com- 
missioners, C\)un1 Aleiibdoii .'^nd Ihaioii Lazansky, einpow'cred 
to supersede Prince Wiridischiriatz and to assume the administra- 
tion of Bohemia. The renunal of the Pi nice was precisely the 
object and the pretext of the insurrection, and to obe) the absurd 
directions of the Cabinet was to capitulate at disci etion. The 
Prince refused at first to’ surrendei an authority confided to him 
by the Emperor, and (Jouritlliun forcibly r(‘prc.sentcd the extreme 
weakness and danger oi sudi a proceeding. Nevertheless both 
these personages did resign — but in a lew liour.s Count Mensdorf 
himself comprehended the absolute necessity of resistance*, and 
the operations were successiully lesumed. A hea\y fiieiiom the 
heights on the left bank ol the jMoldau appalled the city. The 
barricades weie e\eiywbeie cained by the troops, and after three 
days’ seveie fighting Prague surienderi'cl. Tins conflict was not 
only the first, but the most successful effort of the restored 
military power of the empire. The tranquillity of the capital of 
Bohemia has not been again disturbed, even during the October 
retoiutions at Vienna, although at that period and iii the course 
of the second Hungarian dhq^iaign tAic army was necessarily 
withdrawn fiom Pingue; and iii the subsequent debates of the 
Diet Vienna and at Krenasier. the Bolicmiun party formed the 
nucleus of the copstitutional liiajority opposed to the re\o]utionary 
designs of some other elc^nents of the monarchy leagued with the 
democratic societies throi^hcmt Europe. 

The period now approached* when the DictVir constitutional as- 
Hlemlily of the empire was to meet, and the elections were already 
going on, those of Rchicmia having been somewhat delayed by 
the cb'nhict at Pi ague. The Court remained at Innspruck, still 
undecided as to its course. When, in the month of May, Baron 
^Vessenberg had accepted the arduous and perilous duties of h^ad 
of the Government, it is understood that he had urged with great 
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force, and indeed as a conditicm of his arceptance, ffae abdioation 
of the Emperor Ferdinandt and that the crown should pass at 
once, not to his Majesi^^’s next brother, the Archduke Francii 
Charles, but to his son, the Archduke Francis Joseph, oho would 
complete his eighteenth year oft the 18th ol August* 1S48 The 
ambition oi this youiief Aichduke's mother, the Aichduchess 
Sophia — a proud and enerflfeiic Piincess of the House of Bavaria 
— resisted this proposal lor the time, and it was in fact only* 
carried into elTeit in the iollowinsc IX^ceniber, with the con- 
sent of all parties. Meanwhile it was necessary to provide 
for the excicise of the 1 unctions of tlie So^ereijjn, thou the 
Court was unwilling; to rctuin to Vienna, and lliouirh. if it had 
returned there, the consequence would ha^e been oiilv to place it 
ki stricter dependence on the will oi an uncertain populai assem- 
bly. The Court re»juiied seouiitws for it&own saiety against the 
people ; the people requiied them as:ainst what weic teimed the 
reactionary desi<rns of the Couit. In tiuth, as C\>unt Hartig 
obseives, the onlv socuiilies which could ha\e been of dn\ avail 
must have consisted not in the indefinite piomises of a multitude 
to keep the peace and oliey the law, J)u( in efieclual piecaulions 
taken by the authority of the Crown to piesene and enforce tlicm. 
No such piccautions weie takni In the fjioverninent : but the 
populai leaders supplied the want of/Z/e//* seruiities hvmoieprac* 
tical ineasiiies — ihey deinantled cannon for the National Guaid, 
and rcceiveil cntiro hattenes iioin the Iiiipenal Aiscnal. The 
Court thereioie lesoUed to lemain at Innspruck, and on the 16th 
of June a ])ioclauiatioii appeiied b\ which the Archduke John 
was appointed the lull lepiesentative or Alter Ego of the Ein- 
})eror, not only for the opening oi the Diet, hut fcir all the business 
of Goveinirient. Thcconsecjiieiice ol this decision was, that from 
that day the Imperial powei in the two principcil cities oi the 
empire — Vienna and Peslli — was ahsolutel) coniinitled to two 
peisonages wholly indcqielKlent^o^eflclj oihei, and acting by the 
advice or compulsion oi discoidant and e\en hostile ntAnstries; 
whilst at the same tunc the corps diplomatique was summoned to 
Innspruck by dii eel invitation oi the iMiipcioi. An attempt was 
made to form a new administiation iiot^n immediate dependence 
on the threats of the clubs oi Vmnna/^ and Count Stndion, the 
Goveinor of Galicia, was sent loi for that purpose : he was, liow- 
ever, of opinion that the tJine tor him to was not come. FheP 
same want of resolution still paralwcd the ablest servants of the 
Crown, and the afflicting malady which has since incapacitated 
Count Stadion from serving his country may already have 
affected his character : for we cannot but believe that a decided^ 
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attempt made at that time to form a new administration, which 
should have convoked the Diet in Linz or Olmiitz, under the cje 
of the Court and out of the reach of the mob of Vienna, might 
have proved successful, and would have prevented much of the 
bloodshed and misery that ensued! 

The Archduke John assumed the duties of his office, as locum-- 
Umus of his nephew, on the 25th of June, and as far as popularity 
^nd honesty of purpose went, no Prince of the Imperial House 
was better fitted to discharge these duties with success. But 
these same qualities had already caused an accumulation of tasks 
to be heaped upon him^ each of which would have sufficed to em- 
ploy the whole time and energy of a \oungcr man. He was to 
represent the Sovereign in Vienna; he was to mediate between 
the Hungarians and Croatians, already on the brink of war; and 
on the2Hth of June he 'was elc^cted to the office of Vicegerent of 
the Germanic empire. In hie two former capacities no results 
attended his exertions, and shortly afterwards he wilhdiew alto- 
gether to Frankfort, wheie he still rendered an important service 
to Austrian interests by maintaining that counterpoise against the 
growing ascendency of Prussia, which Austria had at that time no 
other means of supporting in the councils of Geimany. In con- 
sequence of these engagements the formal opening of the Diet 
was postponed till the 22nd of Jul}. 

We shall not attempt minutely to describe the aspect or the 
proceedings of the assembly to which the fate of the Austrian 
empire seemed at that moment to be committed; but after a some- 
what extensive perusal of its proceedings wc retain no impression 
beyond that of its utter incapacity for any of the objects which it 
was chosen to promote. The list contains few names of political 
renown or previous experience. The best of its members were 
a few men connected with the scanty literature of Austria, amongst 
whom M . Borrosch, the bookseller of Prague, played a prominent 
part. Of the twenty-three*' dgpjaties Trom Gallicia twenty were 
peasants,, who could not undoi stand German, or read and write 
in any, language — the rouglf hair, the unclean person, and the 
serge coat of these Polish shepherds were strange varieties in this 
Imperial Diet of a mighty realm. The structure of the constitu- 
tion was no more than ti^ nominal occupation of this miscella- 
neous assemblage ; no measures were taken to forward that work, 
*&nd‘ even the declarations of the fundar^ental rights of the people, 
which find been diawn up in a loose and declamatory style, 
remafned undtscussed when tbe^ catastrophe occurred. What this 
congregation really aspired to was the immediate direction of the 
^Government by the terror which the revolutionary minority 
** affected 
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affected to exercise over the capital, over the ministry, and over 
the empire. The representatives of the motley provinces of 
Austria assumed the name of a Sovereign Assembly; they 
exercised the aurhority of a Convention: but in the whole 
course of their existence they evinced no perception ^of the rights 
they were to defend, or the duties they were to fulfil. The 
only creditable portion of their career was the resistance offered 
by the Bohemian party to the extravagant demands of the ‘ Left,’ ' 
though that resistance threw the revolutisnary party back on their 
adherents out of doors; and piecisely as the Mountain in the 
French Convention of 1703 derived its support from tlie Jacobin 
Club and from the Sections of Paris, the democrats of the 
Austrian Diet were at once sustained and impelled forward by 
external influences. There, however, the parallel stops, for 
though the agitation in Vienna was, unceasmg, and the anarchy of 
the capital complete, it was kept up l-atlicr by the relaxation of all 
authority over the people and by the intrigues of the foreign 
enemies of the Government, through Polish, Magyar, and Italian 
agents, than by any tendency on the part of the Viennese them- 
selves to a total subversion of the monarchy. It must be borne 
in mind that the condition of the people, and especially of the 
masses of labouring population in the suburbs, had become fright- 
fully necessitous. Money was more freely distributed by the 
leaders of the movcmciit fo^^ building barricades than for any 
pursuits of lawful industry, which indeed were universally 
checked ; and the AssciiiMy continued to sit and to wrangle, 
within the grasp of the power which was one clay to destroy all 
semblance oi control and authority. 

The first of these explosions after the opening of the Assembly, 
took place on the 23rd of August, and appears to have been con- 
fined to the class of workmen who were iirLtated at the reduction 
of wages which had just taken place. * A conflict ensued near 
the Prater and the Brigiltenau, bc^w%cn the mob and a detach- 
ment of the National Guard : six persons w ere killed, ,but the 
Government allayed the tumult by divtribuling relief, in the^shape 
of fictitious public woik, to the peujtle. This opportunity was, 
however, wisely taken to dissohe lliq Committee of Public 
Safety,’ on the ground of its having utterly failed to effect its pro- 
fessed object, whilst *!t secretly tended *to favour the projects ot 
anarchy. This determination of the miiystry had been chiefly 
taken, and was defended by the influence' of Bach, one^ of the 
representatives of Vienna, and by^far the ablest man whom the 
revolution in Austria has raised from the circles of literature or 
the law to the higher posts of political power. Bach was then • 
Mipister of Justice; ior Pillersdot'f had fallen an the very first 
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Torte of the Chamber, despised alike by all parlies, and had been 
succeeded in the oftce of Minister of the Interior by Doblhoff 
Doblholl was weak and inefhcient, but the evident necessity of 
resistance was acknowled&^ed by the Goiciniiient, even lor the 
defence of the Assoinbh it&cii MG^imst the populace On the 
14th of Septembei the distuibxnces were leiiewed with a moie 
hostile and ibreatenin^ ch iracu 1 Retween five and six in the 

* eveninji: i consideiable e^roup of soldieis and National Guards 
had assembled ina]ip*iic^t ainitv before the ofhcesof the Miuisiei 
of ai , w lien suddenh 'iinicd bodies of men, under command, 
and with a soit of inilitaiy al 1 a^, maiched on to the ground. 
These leaders of the sedition consisted p-irtl\ of National Guards 
and p*iiti} of poisons wcaims: the ensigns of the Academic Le- 
gion, and they were distinguished b\ a ])iinted bill or placard 
upon their hats to ihecfTcct that ‘ the resloiatiou of the Com- 
mittee of Public Si((t> coulU alone sue the thicatcncd liheriies 
of the free -minded citi/ons^of Vienna 'Ihe Goveinmenl in- 
stantly piohibitfd this pi u lid and Rich declared with greit 
spirit ill the Asscmblv on the following div tint Ministers 
were not blind to the' gioss illcgilitv of such menaces in the 
mouths of a disciplined mob — loi such wis in fact the NaiiCnal 
Guard of Vienna Ibilike its protoivpc in IWis the Viennese 
burghei guard had on ilinost cvciy ore ision surrendered itself 
to the deinociatir fiction and the violence ol the battle which 
ultimatelv ensued was niniilv attiibulable to the direct hostility oi 
part of the National (ui iid and the iiin\ 

‘Whoever,’ VI Iticli cii okimui hi the Xitioiia] As 
seiubly, ‘has witched tli< couist «f events foi tlic last tine c weeks 
within and witliout tins House —w hoc vci lias soUj^ht to pciietiate to 
the nioic seciet sjuiiip^s wh ch hue ciiiscci flu agitation of the last 
foitniglit — foi the ical Ic idtis hue not vet appealed on the surface — 
whoever has follow ceJ these di^tuilaiices attciitivcl} and clispassionaUly, 
will acknowledge llic uglit bf the lxc«’utivc Goveiiiinciit to oppose 
these u aiiifc stations 1 do not^Ioubt that unless a powciful foice of 
the best poitioii of the JS itugial Giind, backed hv the tioops of tin 
line, iCpl at once advanced vc^ uda} to put down tins tumultuous bod}, 
the cUy would not have passed of! as casil} as it did Foi tliice weeks 
past a ciu aele has been pfe^ched igainst the nia)oiit> of this Clianibei 
as well as die (luveiniiieift winch it su])})oits, is the enemies of the 
jjieoplc Ihose who lie ai me cniiiot hue foi gotten the cry peipetiia11> 
^ raised and pi< (1aiincd*t(< the people as the doetiine of libeity — What 
mattery H that ihp jnajfntif of thf ( httutha aa aaatrist your cau6f 
smre behind the nnnonty stands thf uhofe body of the people f I ask 
if that IS a doctnne of oonstitutuai il goieiriuient and though 1 know 
Ik the words 1 utter are |)oison to the enemies of freedom, it is not of them 
that 1 am afraid^ 
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This }an|ruag:e sufficiently indicates the bitterness of feelingr and 
ibe ^rowin^ hosiilitv which existed througliout the monlha of 
August and September, between what was called the oonstitu- 
tional Govermnent of Austria and the ochlocraev of Vienna. But 
ill order to comprehend the fuU foice of these clemeiiis of discord 
it is necessary to advert to occurrences which were passing else- 
where, for the storm gathering in the easiein provinces was 
destined to break on St. Stephen's. * 

It is not our intention to attempt iii» thfs place to follow the 
course of events in Ilnngarv ; but our readers will bear in mind 
that throughout this eventful suiiiiner that kingdom was under the 
absolute control of an independent government, acting in constant 
defiance of the common rights and inteiests c»i rhe empire — re- 
calling the Hungarian legiiiients from Italy when Charles Albert 
was still on the soil of Loinbarc^} — desjiatching ainl)assador 5 to 
Fiankfoit to contract c]ob^r ties W^th the dehiocratic faction of 
Germany in opposition to those Gennan authorities whose sway 
the Hungarian ministers repelleA — and ioinciiting both within 
and beiond the frontiers of Hungary uliatcier elements of revo- 
lution and dissolution were in their judi/ment best calculated to 
weaken and depicss that jiov^er winch the^ were seeking to betray 
and to dismember. For these reasons the flungarian policy, as 
directed by M. Kossuili, nia\ be tiaccd throughout the disasters 
which crowded the suuiftiei ol 1848; but by a singular compensa- 
tion of retributive justice, whilst the Magyars were everywhere 
seeking to league themsel\'’es with the enemies of Austiia, their 
own domestic oppression raised up the stoutest ])arlizan 5 of the 
Impel ial dynasty on their own irontiexs, and called forlh the 
timely energy of a host and a commander whicli tlie Court itself 
had not suspected or hoji(*(l for. 

The lltl^ of April, 1848, had witnessed the dissolution of the 
old Hungarian constitution, and whilst* the triumphant Magyars 
exulted in a revolution wh*ch seemed to have realized the wildest 
dreams of their vanit\ and anibili^n, the other races and^tlcpend- 
cncies of the kingdom instantly ^eicei\cd that the .j^rriers 
which alone mitigated llic paiaiiiouhl influence of that aspiring 
race had been swept away. The} kne\\^ by experience that the 
very first object of such men as Lou^ Batty \ any ^nd Kossuth 
would be to Mag)anze the Slavonian and Croatian proving, and 
even to cut their way b} c< 4 nquest if necessary to Fiumc, on ‘the® 
Adriatic ) for that port and the inagnificdit adjacent hi^bour of 
Porto Ke had long been regaicl^d, not w^iihout reason, as the 
points which most conveniently open the territories of H ungary to 
the trade and policy of Europe, although the population and gen* 
graphical situation of those province^ exclusively .roniiect them with 
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the southern Slavonian or Greek tribes^ and with the possessions of 
Austria on the Adriatic coast. To such conditions the Croat Ians 
were not prepared to submits and at the very outset of the revo- 
lution they had appealed to the Sovereign by a deputation from 
Agram to protect their privileges «from invasion. The Emperor 
was induced to give an assurance that the recent reforms in 
Hungary would change nothing in 'the union and internal ties of 
the monarchy ; but he added a more }iractical proof of his own 
resolution to protect those ties by naming Baron von Jclachich to 
the office of Ban of Croatia^ which had not been filled up since 
the Diet of 1834. As the nomination of Jelacliich has been cited 
in proof of the faithless disposition of the Court towards the Hun- 
garian ministry *at that early peiiod, it is important to remark that 
it was made and gazetted on the 28th of March, 1848, about four- 
teen da} s before the statate sanc},ioning the independent Hungarian 
ministry received the llo}al ^Assent. It is therefore false that 
any Hungarian counter-signature was neccsbary to confirm the 
choice of the Ban, as Count Teleki has ventured to assert in his 
manifesto. The Croatian party lost no time in preparing to 
defend itself against whdt it held to be the aggressive and unjust 
policy of the Batt}yany ministry, and though they continued to 
profess the most unshaken loyalty to the King, and entire readi- 
ness to remain in dependence on the central authority of the 
empire, they refused to acknowledge the absolute jiower which 
the Magyars had extorted from the Crown to the great prejudice 
of other races inhabiting the same kirigdom. For the first time 
too the authorities at Pesih assumed a right to command the 
military resources of the kingdom, forming pait of the Imperial 
armies, and in'particular to dispose of the powerful organization 
of the military frontier. This last prctcubion roused the 
Croatians, in the latter half of May, to the verge of active resist- 
ance. Indeed although Agram was the centre of the political 
movement of the Croatian paxty, and* the seat of its Assemoly, 
civil was; had broken out c^siderahly earlier with the most 
appalling ferocity along theMoutli bank of the Lower Danube. 
On Easter Sunday the Slavonian population of the Syrmian dis- 
tricts bad lisen against^hc Mag}ars. At Kikinda especially a 
frightful massacre took pl^ce, in which the M«'ig}ars slew defence- 
less citizens, violated the sanctity of the altar/ and even mutilated 
nhe* bodies of their, prisoners. Th/? patriarch of Carlowitz, 
Rajajitsch, swore a solemn oath upon the altar to avenge the 
unhappy races of the Wal'achsiand Slavonians — whilst along the 
frontier even to Transylvania, acting under the leadership of 
Aishop Schagura, these persecuted populations*, forming the bulk 
of the inhabitants, were slaul^htered and plundered by Magyar 
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auth<frities Md courts-martial^ until they turned with exierminat- 
inp: fury upon their oppressors. The intercepted correspondence 
of Bern himself with Kossuth affords conclusive evidence of the 
aversion these sanguinary proceed! nfrs had inspiied througfhout 
those parts of the kinpfdom ; anQ they produced of course a power- 
ful effect when related, in the month of Juno^ to the Slavonian 
Congress held in Prague. 

Whilst these horrors were going on, stilj^ iinpcifectly known in 
the solitudes and wastes of that remote country, the Magyars, on 
the other hand, began to impute the i esistancc of those whom 
they considered as their Sliivonian subjects and dependents to the 
secret instigation of the Court; and the moie so as the vigorous 
kenionstrances of the Slavonian Assembly at A’gram coincided 
jmiih the flight of the Impel lal family to Innspruck. These sus- 
picions so far pre\ ailed, lliat the IJungarihn ^(»\cininent caused 
ttlie Bnn to be summoned in disgrace to Innspiiii'k — wheic he was 
jeonfronted with Count Louis Bait}) any, the raUtinc Archduke 
Stephen, and Count Szcchemi — IMnce Esteihazj being also 
present. The Ban defemled his conduct: terms of accominodaliCn 
were proposed: and at that moment hopes neie enteitaincd that 
a reconciliation would he effected b} the Aichduke John betueen 
these conflicting parties. These negotiations oreupiod the whole 
mouth of June the Baiijind left \giam on the 2nd of that month 
to dispel the intrigues of hits enemies: — he icturncd lo it on the 
28th, and was leceived with universal enthusiasm. Meanwhile the 
agitation and piepaiations for resistance to the Magyars continued 
not only in CVoalia and P]sclavonia, but in^Servia. On the 2nd of 
July the Radical Magyar Diet was convoked in ^c^th — but it was 
attended by no deputies from the Slavonian dependencies of the 
Crown, except from the lojal burgh of Essek on the Danube. IVc 
do not believe that Jeladnch was suborneii’ by the Court, or that 
any double game was played by the advisers of the Crown ; for it 
is absurd to ini])ute to FeWliiiand ^ fnnspruck any responsibility 
for the actions of minislers at Pesth, over w horn he cxoi'ciscd in 
leality no control; and we ha\e alrefhly seen the complete^impo- 
tence of the Cabinet at Vienna even in the far nearer distuibanccs 
of Prague — naj, of Vienna itself, 'iljlieir military rejoin ces, 
such as they were, were all directed Italy. But a journey at 
that moment to the iVtrcat into which the sovereign of that g^cat 
empire had slunk from the turkalencc of unis capitals and 
conflicts of whole races of liis subjects, mi^t have taught^ lesson 
to a man of less powerful mind and less loyal resolution than 
Baron Jelachich. lie at once perceived that the monarchy wras 
expiring for want of a more vigorous direction* and of military* 
support ; and although, when it became necessary tQ act, he scru- 
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pulously disclaimed all authority from the Crown, and even sum- 
moned the troops at their own risk and peril to join his standard, 
jet he had perceived, and perceived rightly, that the domination 
of the Magyars was equall} opposed to th^rights of Croatia and 
to the unity the empire : insoinqch that, in combating for those 
about him, he was also about to render even moie essential 
services to those abo\e him. On ^he 8th of August the Court 
^quitted Innspiuck to return again to the capital ; and though that 
measure had been taken in order to unite parties and conciliate 
the people, the state of Vienna at that \ci} tune ga\c pirmoriitor 3 r 
indications that a nioic ioimidablc crisis was at hand. The cause 
of the Ban was, thcreiorc, moic and more identified with that 
of th^ inonaicli^. 

The Magyars, on their side, were so well aware that in attacking 
the Croatian proviii(cs^},hey weie in reality assailing the firmest 
adherents of the einpiie Usejt, that they emplojed every artifice 
to win o\er the Gorman population of Austii.i to their cause, and 
to foment the jcalou*^y ahead) cntcrlamed against the Slavonian 
part) 111 the Impeiial Diet, which had been lelurned by Bohemia 
and the otlmr Slavonian pi ovine es. '1 iicy i epresented ihe real 
objects of the Ban to be not so iiiudi the protection of the 
monaich) and the defence ol Slavonian nationality, as a plot for 
the rcbtoiation of absolute jiovvei and the subjugation of all other 
races. They negoiiatcd with the Fiankf.irt Paihament, but still 
moie with the Geiinan demociatic < lubs, wlielhc*r in Vienna or 
elsewhere — insomuch that the leadeis of ilie revolution became 
their agents and allies, and in return v^eIe abundnntlv piovided 
with money fioin the me vhaustible resouices of M. Kossuth’s bank- 
note press. The 6ih of October brought all these jireparations 
to their fatal consuniination. But eie that day arrived, the month 
of Sejiteniber was still big with the inobl poitcmlous events which 
had happened since the oulbie.ik ol the i evolution. We have 
alieady seen that Vienna ^as in a ftate of peimanent incan- 
descence; the ])opulace wcr4»^*nimccl ; the ganison had been 
rcnluced liy the jealousy ol ^e Asscinblv and by the demand for 
troops '^n llal), to only GOOOTinen — and, the well-afleru'd portion 
of the National Guard having lapidl) fallen away, what lemained 
of that body was rather fidourabic to anaicliy than determined to 
resist it The Italian rampa.gn was, indce,d, gloriously termi- 
xUated ; but the subterfuges of the Piedmontese Government, still 
speculating on the intnnal ditiiculties of the empire, and still 
supporl^f'd by the illusions of Mr Aberciomby, forbade Radetzky 
to reduce his army. In Southern Germany extensive preparations 
JanA been made by the revolutionary party fora general explosion 
to take place on the 20lh of September. The plan miscanied on 
, the 
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the large scale on which it had been projected ; it broke out par- 
tially on the 18lh ; and the democrats sustained a complete defeat 
on the barricades of |j|rankfort, and in some of the southern dis* 
tncts of Germany, w here their Jeaders were an osted , but Prince 
Lichnowsky and Auerspcig were baibarously murdered by the 
Flank fort mob, and the Conotituent Asscinblv of Geiinany was 
only protected by the piompt ad\^nre and gallant conduct of the 
federal tioops fiom Mayeiice Fioin th^t iiFomciU the democratic 
paity acknowledged that it was in Vienna alone tlic^ could hope 
to strike their next decibne blow 8o stionirly and so generally 
kwas this ieeling entei tamed b\ the ulfia-Girm in lepublicans^ 
^Iiat, as siooii ns the inlelli<reu< e oi the gieat insuircu tion of Vienna 
leached Fianklort, Kobe it Ilium suiter! with Fiubel foi Austria, 
Prepared to tike put in a &ting<rle ol cj[c(isi\e in iciest to the 
Uinpiie, to Gciiiun>, and* to Lui«j)e, and, as he declared at 
^leslau on Ins wa\, to letuiii a conqucnoi, oi to peiish theie 
Amongst the most impoitint (|fiesli()ns whiili had been raised 

j ut not decided b) the icioluuon, that oi the siipicme authority 
ver the Impeiial arrin.wis the most dcdic itc , hn — though a 
ivision in the civil cov eminent of Ausliia incl of Jrun^iry might 
lead to contiadii toiy lesults and a division in their legislative 
noweis to ingiy disiussious — a division m the in 1 1 it uy authority 
Inust hive assumed a 1 ii* inoie 1 it d < h nader, since it tended to 
kriav, and did nciually aiia) one hiUoi ilu aim} against theothcr. 
That excess oi inibtai} anv^hv had not even been samtionerl by 
^thc Huiiaaiian staluli ot the lllhoi April nopiopci Hai Dc- 
pailinent cMsted in llungai y and — altholigh conditions had been 
imposed on the fuieign scivue of the tioops — the gcnleial Imperial 
legulaiions of inihtaiy scivue and cominand, and the oath* 

constintly 

* Tile'll lie tlic woidi ut the rvustiiau Militdiy Ostli, (ukeii by all tlit (iuu]is of tbs 
moiiaichy ivery ycai ■ — , * 

* Wt sweai to lioi ihi Almi hi} a soIpit^i jpitli to be fiithful uid obediyit to bn 
Mijist) joui most illiishi ais Pro te iml loid, hmfMiii oi Austna, fk.ing ot>Huiigaiy, 
Bobemi^ Galina lad mi i K](dtii,«uid KM^vtiina, at iidiil e ot Au»1^ ftp. , 
to obey his Majesty’s do and oni other nithoritiei, lioiiounug amt (ffi<4iding 

tiie same, and 10 ^ive ellei t 1u then ui I n and comm iiid ajriiiivt f vtiy enemy, vbo- 
Bipvtr It may lu, ind wherever the wiM ot II jM aidy^liicct, by watei and by laud, 
by uay and by night, in hgl ts in sluitiis in u ml itsf iiid ni < iiteiiJiises^oT eveiy soil, 

111 a woid, in eveiy pi ice, it ei«r> tim, aiifi ncdtonn^ to light boldly and 

manfully — ^nevei to foisakc oni tuM p<^ oni c Joui^, anti oui ataiulaids — never to came ^ 
to die lea«t iindcrstiniliiig mtli thu emmy but evti fp liehaie as good soldiers m 
obedience to the ai ticks ul wai, and in tliin wise to live Jnd die with honou^ So help 
us God. Aim II ' 

The aiticles of war dcGiic witli the utn 9&I precision tin. pmiishinetils incurred 
by the bieaoli oi this oath Ibe ith aiticle leteis to attempts at iusiibuidiiiatic«; 
the 5th piiiiiBhes high treason by the n>pe , the 18ih punishes deseitiuii of colounTW 
and breath of oath by ebath, At. It was by virtue (f tluh^ articles ahme that 
niiiitaiy puiiishnituti weie iiiflitted on the Uuiigaiiaii oflittrs al» Arad and else- 

Q 2 where*. 
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constantly taken and renewed throughout the army to the service 
of the Emperor and the defence of the Empire^ were not abro- 
gated. In spite, however, of this still en^e legal supremacy of 
Uie War Officp of the Empire, the ministry ^ Buda had begun to 
exercise direct military authority, wfiich, as wc have seen, increased 
the irritation of the Ban and the trpops along the whole military 
{rontier — and the Imperial Commandant in Buda-Pesth had 
quitted that city aftes a popular demonstration which destroyed 
his authority and the last hope of peace. 

Qp the 31st of August a despatch was addressed by the Hun- 
garian Government to Prince Esterhazy, with reference to a com- 
munication froiii the Imperial Minister of War. In this despatch 
the Magyars declared that as long as the Ban of Croatia declined 
to obey their orders, they would send him no money for the 
support of his troops. Jelachich being pressed for means to pay 
his soldiers, who were in extreme destitution, and must have lived 
by marauding, had appealed to the War Minister at Vienna. 
Count Latour had answered th.it, as long as the Hungarian Go- 
vernment occupied a legqj position, he cop Id send neither artillery 
nor ammunition which might be used against them ; but he trans- 
mitted a sum of 280,000 florins, on the ground that the Emperoris 
troops had an undoubted right to the Emperor’s pay. This state- 
ment was made by Latour himself only sv\ days before his death 
to the Austrian Assembly, and approved by that body. 

On the 11th of September, the Baii,^wlio was at that time acting 
entirely from his own sense of the dangers of the eni])ire, aggra- 
vated by the increasing arrogance of the Magyar Government, 
crossed the Drave. He published on the same day a proclama- 
tion, based on a memorable declaration of the Croatian people of 
the 9tli of March, 1722, and therefore contemporary with the 
Pragmatic Sanction, in which that jirovince accepted the rule and 
dominion of ^ the princes and princesses who should hereafter 
possess not only Austria, but Styrica, Carinthia, and Carniola, 
and who should reside in Austria;’ and whilst he professed his 
earnest desire to obtain a c^tral ailininistralion for the empire, 
especially in the departments of war, finance, and foreign affairs, 
and equal .rights for all the tribes and races of the Imperial domi- 
uions, he declared the determii^fationof Ins own people foacknow- 
^ledge the authority of no usurping nationality. The Hun- 
gttristn Ministry rcspon(Ied to this appeal on the 14tb by a levy en 
massef aud everything indicated the approach of a mortal struggle 

where. SunpoBe the case of on Iriili rebellion in which whole Irish regiments and 
sAe constabulary force had gone over to Mr. Smith O'Brien ; would not tbe British 
aihicles of war have bqfii applied with equal severity 9 
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between the two most martial and most hostile races of the 
empire. All hope of reconciliation was over. The Bati reached 
the Lake Balaton, where an interview had been proposed between 
him and the Palatineson board the steamer recently launched by 
Count Szecbenyi on that vast piece of water. Tho steamer bore 
down, but without the Imperial colours ; and Jelachich, probably 
suspecting lhat he should befcidnapped, refused to go on board. 
The Archduke Stephen retired to Vienna — a step that has 
thn)wn a shade over the brilliant hopes which his character and 
attainments had before excited. To complete this state of confu* 
sion, the Hungarian ministry had resigned or rather dissolved itself. 
Louis Batty \ any retired from office; the more moderate mem- 
bers of that luckless cabinet — Prince Esteihazy, C>ount Szechenyi, 
Baron Edivos, and Deak — left die country ; and everything fell 
into the hands of a man frantic with vnaity and ambition, at the 
head of a revolutionary Assembly n»id a doludt*d people. 

The object of the Court, acting on these questions under the 
advice of Bach and Count Latour, and with the full support ol 
the Imperial Assembly, which had* refused by a vote of 18G to 
108 to receive a deputation of the.Magy.lr Assembly, and strongly 
sympathized with the Slavonian cause, was, above all things, to 
prevent a collision between tlic military forces which were 
advancing under the Ban, with the habitual organization of the 
Slavonian frontier, am? thc\ veiy inadequate strength which the 
Magyar rulers then possessed ; for it must be recollected 
that Pesth had at that irfomont scarcely any means of defence, 
and the battle of Schweehat, fought nearly six weeks later, 
proved the inferiority of the Hungarian levies to the followers of 
the Ban. Had the Government wished simply tb fcducc and con- 
quer the Magyars by the army of Jelachich, no commissioner would 
have been sent to Pesth, but the Ban wouy simply have marched 
on that city. The course which the Ciovei oineiit did adopt was, 
on the contrary, that which seemed best calculated to avett 
this collision, by appealing in* Ac name of the Crovvfi to the 
loyalty and military obedience of Jioth parlies. Count Hartig 
remarks, that with reference to riic armed populatioff which 
existed in the land of the Mag^ais, the Austrian Minister of War 
was the only authority who could effedr this humane object, lor, 
as the eighth clauai of the thiid article of the recent Statute of 
Hungary recognised the unity of the ariny,^hc still retained soms^ 
direct influence over all tue troops m Hungary and Tiansylvania, 
though they were under the inynediate orders of the* Palatine. 
Count Lam berg, a nobleman of large possessions iii Hungary 
and Carinihia, committed to neither side, and possessing big^ 
rank and experience, was therefore, on the rery day after the 

Palatine 
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Palatine bad returned to Vienna, invested with the supreme 
military command throughout the kingdom and its dopendeneios ; 
and this commission was ])reccdefl by an Imperial proclamation 
exhorting the whole nation to peace and obedience, whilst it re- 
pTobate<l the /^flurts made to disipeinbcr the Empire, refused to 
acknowledge the division of the army, and withheld the Koval 
sanciion from the scand.ilous and illegal system of assignats with 
^Ifhich Kossuth was already inundating and ruining the country. 
At the same time forces were despatched from Mora\ia to quell 
the disturbances which had bioken out, though with less intensity, 
in the northern counties. But the moment had now arrived 
when the pampered aiidaeity of Kossuth was at length to plunge 
Hungary info open rebellion and total revolution. 

Oil the 27ib of September the revolutionar\ Convention, which 
had assumed the power^ol the (^>nslltutlollal Diet oi Hungary, 
nullified this pioclaination of iheCiown. and losohed to lesist the 
military eoiriuiission wliuh ga\e Count Lamlierg the coiniiiand of 
the troops. On the miuning bf the billowing day a jdaeard, in 
the Magyar language Old \ ^whiili halt the inhabitants of Pesth 
do not understand), was posted on the walls of the cit\, declaring 
that every man should be ha'iiged wdio i)be\ed the Ko}al (Commis- 
sion (Dunder, p. 26). 'Flie stieets weie thronged with excited 
crowds — news arihed b\ breathless inessengeis that an nrlion 
was at that moment going on at SiuIiSk isseiiburg, some siv 
hours* rule from IVsih, in uliidi the light wing iif the Ban's army 
had already been routed — a cry was 'aised that Lauibeig was 
already in Budef, and the diuiiis beat to aiins.'^ 'J'he mob 
rushed over the biidge. uiid attacked the house which seived as 
the head -quai tors ot Geiieial lliabr)wsk>, at which the Ilo}al 
ConiiTiissioner had just armed. Hiabuw^sky was insulted and 
locked uj) — Lainberg. who had travelled without escort, and appa- 
rently ivithout suspicion of the true chaiaetcT of the savages he 
was to deal with, had quilted^ the house, and was proceeding to 
place himself under the protcQ^imi of the Assembly. In the 
middle of the bridge his ciyrriage was stopped by a party of 
Nationad Guards and fierce insurgents armed with scythes. These 
were headed by two mcmliers of the Vienna Academic Legion — 
for a detachment of that Body were fraternizing in Pesth with the 
armed cnemres of Austria” *and were sent ba^'k to Vienna a few 

^ . __ j 

* It is almost snpeifluous to .emiiiil tbe reader that Peafh and Bude ore aituafed on 
oppoaite aidA of the D .nniie, like the Stiaiid and the Boiougli. Tlie aeat uf govem- 
meiit waa in Buda ; the Uiel aai in Peath biiice ita removal finm Preaaliurg. A bridge 
of boats couuecla the two diviaioii*! uf the Huiigaiiaii ca]iild1 ; the auapeiisioii-bridge 
IISM first opened about six weeks Idter, when Prince Wiuiiischgiatx re-occupied the 
city. 
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(lays later to do their work. One of them advanced with the 
hoarse (|uestion, ‘ Who goes there?* ‘ The King’s Commis- 
sioner, Count Lamberg/ was the leply. ‘ To hell with you then/ 
rejoined the ruffian, and a single blow cleft the skull of that 
gallant and wholly innocent servant of the Crnwrf. His body, 
scarcely lifeless, was torn from the carriage, and draii:ged streaming 
with blood along the bridge*: the populace on the oilier side 
seized on their piey and mutilated it with every barbarous indig- 
nity, until some of the bettcr-ininded iff the National Guard in- 
terfered to jirevent the people from hanging this trophy of their 
guilt in front of the House of Assembly. Tlie assassin, *who 
had been a student of medicine in Pesth, was ])araded about the 
city in triumph, precede<l by his bhiody weapon— he continued 
unmolested during the whole riMgii of M. Kossuth and his 
accomplices: and it was not nil after the^final^ restoration of the 
Imperial tauthority that the trcacheious villain siiflered on the 
gallows the jieually of his cniiie. , 

I'his event, winch stamps the Hungarian rebellion with inde- 
lible atrocity, is as jet to be jiidifcd of chiefly by its results : its 
causes still rest w’ilh the tlepiaved coynsnences of its ])ioj(‘Ctors. 
Certain it is that some such frightful and dccisite blow could 
alone deliver over Huiigaij into the hands of Kossuth’s 
faction, by rousing the Wiirst j>assions of the populace, by in- 
spiring teiror to the iiiocleiaTe jiaity, and by cultiiig off all means 
of recoiicilialioii with the C'oiiii. The deed was done; it re- 
mained unpunished by those whom it concerned ; and it pro- 
duced those effects which the usurping rub'rs Lad most reason 
to desire. ^ , 

But although tills act of horror decided the course of events for 
many montlis in Pestii, notliing was secured unless a bold effort 
could be made to carry the attack into *1110 'lery heart of the 
Krnpire. The check winch the Han liwd received at Siuhlweiss- ■ 
cnburg was momentary. •^Fhc CouA instantly lesponded To the • 
assassination of Lam berg by the most vigoious measures* for the 
chastisement of so daring an act of^icason. Count Rec^cy was 
ordered to proceed to Hungary with* full pow'crs; no doubt could 
remain as to the necessity of (|uclling avenging these scenes 
of blood: the Magyar Diet was dissolved by proclaqnation. On 
the -^rd of October Another proclamalum w^as issued giving Baron 
Jclachich full military ait^hoiity over the trpops in the kingdom,* 
which was placed under martial law. It Vienna had (fsmainecl 
quiet, these measures would proludily have succeeded ; but, as an 
intercepted letter of the 4 ih of October from Pcstli said, ‘ Hun- 
gary has one chance more. For God’s sake get up a pretty revo-* 
lution in Vienna, and we arc saved!’ I’lic Ger^iian demagogues 

in 
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*10 Tienna, As Ater seen, had already kept that city fok* weeks 
oh tl^ btink of 0. convulsion, threatening the majority of the 
Assembly and insuhihg the Crown, whilst they received from the 
anaschitos of f'ninkfort the impulse already given to that faction 
fromithehead-^irjuarters of the Gene. al Conspiracy at Paris. This 
position of affairs brought them into direct and open union with 
the ultra party in Hungary, and from this point the two forces 
which we have endeavoured to trace from their source pour 
onward their united arid destructive stream. 

M. Dunder, an eye-witness and actor in these scenes, says : — 

‘ The means employed to crush the Kosbiitli faction in Hungary 
served as a pretext to the anarcliibts to foment ainoiigst the population 
of Vienna and in other places a mistrust of the intentions of the 
Government, which originated in the Magyar propaganda. In the 
Democratic Association this alliance uas concluded with Kossuth’s 
faction, and the p1ati*w'as fonned to o\erthn)w the iniiiisfry by a reso- 
lution, to raise Hu iigar} to iiidepeiidenee, and to proclaim thellepiiblic. 
The Radical party kept up an iiieCssaiit cry of reaction and treaeliery, 
and at last resorted to the must reprehensihle means of aeconipUsliing 
its object. It led the ])eople a^stray and produced the October revo- 
lution, which W'as rendered pos.>ibh‘ by the want of respect for law', 
order, and true freinloin in tin* mass of the people, and hy the Want of 
discipline in the Ifatioual Guard.’— p. 33. 

Again, 

‘ The Radical party of the city of Vienna, principally composed of 
foreigners, of Jews, and tiiose especially frpiii Dungar}', had for monthb 
succeeded in acquit ing, by their vehement declamation, an Inflnence 
over the middle classes, w'|iieli proved the political inexperience of tho 
citizens of Vienna fir more than the vices of the system they had over- 
thrown In all the Vienna revolutions and riots it is noto- 

rious that Hungarian money w^a-i spent. For months bome fifteen or 
twenty Jew apothecaries and doctors w'ere known to act as the go- 
-betweens from ljuda to the A^da of Vienna, by whom a large number 
of students were kept in the {pash by small loans and donations, so 
that at flic moment wdien the Mi^yar cause seemed sinking under its 
internal and external enemies, they broke forth in the much-needed 
explosion at Vienna. . . . It is indisputably proved that the 

Vienna revolution t ^ the 6th of October w’as not made by Vienna or 
hy the Viennese, hut by ^itli the help of the Radicals in 

and out of riding-sehoorj** which the Diet was sitting. 

. , It is notorious that the murderers of Latdhr expressly declared 

'‘that 'their intention was to avenge the supi jrt which that minister was 
supposed to have giren Ho Jdachirh in his campaign against the 
Dunder, pp. 204-207., 

So far the Adjutant of the National Guard. Count Ilartig 
distinctly asserts in addition that the murder ofLatour was openly 
sj^ken of in a numerous assembly of the democratic party held in 

^ * ' the 
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the rooms of the Odcon, in the Jlrst days was 

communicated to the noble veteran himself by 
then present. Latour, however, disdained to notip^ 
to credit the ferocious menace : nay, he neglected to t^e'prsoaiV^, 
tions as a minister to avert tbe.general calamities vihich tb«rposn 
sibility of such an act rendered but too probable. 

We do not choose to quote* passages in which the * ci-devant 
Adjutant of the Vienna National Guard’ takes on himself tha 
responsibility of naming individuals as he* direct agents of the 
Magyar Government in these daik intrigues. Indeed we think 
M. Dunder should not have allowed himself to name any one in 
connexion with such proceedings — unless when he could appeal to 
judicial eudence. But what the policy of the Magyar Govern- 
ment was in the days which elapsed from the muider of Count 
Lainbcig on the 28th of Scjiteinber to thjj muider of Count La- 
tour on the 6th of October , >110 one*^ho traces tlie seiies of causes 
and effects can possibl} doubt: and when we arc told by the 
enthusiasts of anaichy that the Hungarian insurrection was in- 
vested with the dignity of agioat ncational contest for independence 
and freedom — our answer is, that the Iv^st c«ausc which e\cr was 
defended by rebels assumes a tenfold blackness when it stoops to 
the practices and crimes of re\olation, aggra\ated by being per- 
petrated on a foreign soil. If the Magyais had set fire to the 
cathedral ol St. Stephen’s a^nd the palaces of Vienna by way of 
a diversion in favour of their own tieasons no one would ha\c dis- 
puted the barbarism of suqji an action ; but to set fiie to the exe- 
crable passions of the Vienna mobs, and even to tam])cr with the 
fidelity ol the army, for the purpose of aiindiilating the Constitu- 
tional Assembly and the monaichy of Austria, ispin our eyes, a 
sin of at least equal magnitude. 

The movement of this long-impending day began in an unex- 
pected quarter, and in a foim which has, happily, with only one 
exception, not recurred ip Europe A single dctachiiient of 
that aimy, which has elscwhciiW so ghiriously maintained its 
character, had been seduced fiom^the track of honoifr. The 
Austrian system of allowing a paiticplar regiment to rcmiHli for a 
long course of time at the same station has niany obvious disad- 
vantages. The Richter battalion of gjl^nadiers, for many years 
quartered in Vienna, had contracted nflmborless ties* of intimacy 
with the population. For some days previously they liad showm^ 
signs of insubordination, and they were jcfiowii to frequent the 
places of resort used by the democratic party. These faeft and the 
want oi troops in Hungary, immediately after the open declara- 
tion of rebellion in that kingdom, induced the Minister of War 
to order their immediate depaituse. This or^er was receiveef 

• with 
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wkh strong indications of mutiny in the evening* of the 5th of Oc- 
tober. Dunder sa}s: ‘ It is notorious that the grenadiers were 
worked up to resist the order by an excess of spirituous liquors 
within the well-known pothouses* (p. 207.) I'he manufacturing 
population o£ the Gumpendorf suburb, in which the barracks 
of this regiment were situated^ grew excited ; and when it 
appeared that the grenadiers were on the verge of open revolt, 
a numerous deputation of the Democratic Association, composed 
of Students, National* Guards, wc»men. and Magyar agents with 
their national colours on their ca]>s, marched down to applaud 
and<-salute them. The cl\il magistrate, Rraun, souglit for the 
assistance of the Nntioinal Giintd — its officers were not to be 
found. The Grenadieis now refused to march unless one of their 
comrades, tvho had been put under anest on the pic*(*ed»ng day, 
was restored to them, j, Count \uerspeig, then in military 06ai- 
mand of Vienna, sfeems to have undetralCMl the gia\ily o( thiflid 
circumstances, which were leported to him in the night. 
National Guaids and the disaffected began meariiime to muster in 
support of the lefraclor^ gienadiers. At four A.M. on the 6th 
the pe^elnptor^ oidcr wat# gi\en to maich, and some other troops^ 
less disposed to fraternize with the* people, set the c'xniiiple; but it 
was not till six o’clock that the Hic liter corps would move, 
and then with e\ery sign of insnhordinaiion. As they passed 
along the glacis, they chew together a mob of themo&l threatening 
aspect. The ataim drum was beaten wiihout oiders in Mariahilf 
and the LeopohUtadt. Repeated attempts were made to slop 
their progress to the railioad station at Florisdoif, and a barricade 
was thrown up on llie Tabor bridge. 

‘ The laboiiiers* on this bridge as^-uiiieil as their rallying cry an 
expression they never ilieanit of the ilay \wfuTer-~lIu7iffnriat» freedom 
for our Hungarian hrothcr^s — Dunder^ ibid. 

The Hess dnision of the regiment passed the barricade; the 
three other divisions refused^ amidst the c'hcers of the people. 
Every nvmute the excitciiieiit iiid^^ascd. The Uiiiversitt, now the 
centre outlie revolutionary movement, was in commotion, and the 
Academic Legion marching te die rescue of the mutineers. Three 
students (two of them Jews) harangued the populace from a car^ 
riage, and declared it was the will of the sovereign people to go 
hand in hanerwith the Grejpadief s — that the Camarilla and enemies 
the people must be put down. Meaivvhile General Bredy had 
collected a small body of«troops, with two cannon and some sappers. 
He harangued people — wen/ on fool amongst them, and across 

the bridge, where an attempt was made to fling him into the 
D&i^ubc. The tocsin now lang in the city : the other detach- 
ments of troops,* which remained faithful to their duty, were 
' insulted ; 
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insulted; still the hope of the Government was to reduce the 
grenadiers to obedience without attnckin&r the people, fiut they 
had jret to learn the disaffection of the great mass of the National 
Guard itself. At 11 a.m., whdst the sappers were endeavouring 
to repair the suspension- bridgp, an attempt was made by the 
people to capture a gun. I'he artillery officer retreated. The 
workmen made a second attack with more success; but at that 
moment General Biedy ordered the Nassau regiment of the lino 
to 6rc, and the conflict hegan. The Academic Legion returned 
the discharge, and Bicdv liunsclf recened two mortal wounds. 
The action then became furious and geneial. Lieutenant 
Colonel Klein, of the Nassau regiment, also fell on that spot 
at the head oi his corjis ; but the Uiehter gicnndicrs. National 
Guards, and armed Students so ouliumi'jcred the loyalists, 
that the latter weic di IV en back with 1hglo^sol three cannons. 
Their rctieat was harissod b} Ij^o iioin iIa* windows in the 
Augaiten and the Taboi-stiasse. A second engagement took 
place between the VVibiia light-hoise and the mob on the 
Carineliten-platz, but it was not till noon that any considerable 
detachment ol lioops enteicd the inncM jiart oi the city. 

The battle then lagcnl in awJul cemiusion round the walls of 
the cathedral of St. Stephen’s. All innks, all (lasses, seemed 
mingled in one ficnr} ol civil wai — National Guards, citizens, 
(wcii soldiers fighting cai hjatli sides, without leaders, without 
oiders, without lesult. At two o'clock the operations of the loyal 
force, consisting ol three tcompanies of ])ioneevs, became more 
regular, and iwenl} rounds of giape-sliol weic fired on the crowd; 
the soldicis were, liowcver, too weak to maintain their position, 
and were again din on back with ihe los^ oi thclV guns. The 
Assembly passed the clay in idle coiniiiunications with the 
ministers and fierce iiitcrnatioual clisjiutes^ among its members. 
The ministers theiiisclvcs, partly iiom want of adequate military 
force, partly from want of^ resolutioiA to proceed to extremities, 
took no decisive measures. Th#y sent reinforcement^ to the 
Stephan’s platz when it was too Jay^, lor that spot was already 
in the hands of the insurgents, and* the cathedral itself, ilith its 
solemn grandeur and its Impeiial tombs, was desecrated by a horde 
of assassins, and streaming with the bjefod of Austriins shed in 
the cause of foreign doinociacy by Austfian hands. A miscreant 
was heard to boast on the^foliowing day^that he had slaughtered m 
one of the black and yellow party on the Jiflgh altar itself. The 
Cabinet remained in deliberation at the Ministiyi'f War,^ situated 
at the corner of the square calleci ‘ Am Hof ’ — close to the Im- 
perial palace. The nearer boom of the retreating cannons, tiie^ 
advancing shouts of the infuriated people, warnodithein that all de- 

* fence 
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fence was becoming hopeless. The building itself still offered 
some means of resistance, and there were two cannons in the court ; 
but at that crisis was issued a written order, signed by Latour and 
Wessenberg, * to cease the fire ’ on all points. It was in vain. 
The popular, torrent was rushing onwards against the seat of 
government, which was ere long to be stained by the most atro- 
cious of its crimes. Latour prepared for defence. It was then a 
quarter past three o’clock. The guns were drawn out. The 
orderlies were placed ia the stable. A party of the Deutschmeister 
grenadiers in an inner court. Yet no shots were fired or active 
resistance offered. The closed doors at length gave way under the 
axes of the mob. The people streamed in — led by a man in a 
light grey coat.. Ere long the cry rang on the broad staircase, 
' Where is Latour? he must die !’ At this moment the ministers 
and their followers in Jhe building, with the exception of Latour 
himself, found means to escape mingled with the throng. The 
deputies Smolka, Rorrosch, Goldmark, and Sierakowski arrived, 
in the hope of lestraining the*Jiiob; but Borrosch had, it is said, 
in his hand a paper, recently signed by Latour, and with sand 
sticking to the ink, wli^nce the people concluded that tbeir 
victim was still close at hand. The Generals who were with La- 
tour, perceiving his imminent peril, entreated him to throw himself 
upon the Nassau regiment or the Deutschmeister grenadiers, and 
retreat to ihcir barracks. H c despised and denied 1 be danger, and 
even refused for some time to change Ins uniform for a civilian’s 
dress, until the peiil becoming evident )ic put on plain clothes, and 
went up to a small loom in the roof of the building, where he 
soon afterwards signed^ a paper to resign ins ministerial office. 
A working man • named Ranch, supposed to be trying to protect 
Latour, was seized and hung in the court, but fortunately cut 
down by a National Guard before life was extinct, l^he mob 
rushed into the piivate apaitments of the iiiinister, but did not 
plunder the property lound jhere. 'i'hgy cam c with a sterner pur- 
pose. The act ol i esigiiation w%^iSCornlully received b} the people, 
but her^ again the fresliness of the writing beltaycd tlie proximity 
of 4^^nd which had just tiaced it. The crowd discovered his 
pkl& of concealment from the man who brought this paper to 
them, and ascended th%'. narrow stairs and passages. Latour 
hearing thcir approach, 'hnd irecognisiiig the voice of Smolka, 
^Vice-President of the Assembly, who ^ was doubtless anxious to 
protect him, came out ,of his retreat. They descended Uigether 
from th^fourth^'iory of the palace. At each successive landing- 
place the tumult increased. At length in the court below the 
populace broke in upon the group which still clustered round 
jLatour, and dispersed it. . A workman struck the hat from 

his 
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bis hesd. Others pulled him hj the hair — he defending 
himself with his handsj which were already bleeding. Count 
Leopold Gondrecourt still attempted to cover him with his bod/> 
At length a rufBan, in the diess of a Magyar, gave him a mortal 
blow from behind with a hammer, and the man in *the grey coat 
cleft his face with a sabre. A hundred wounds followed ; and, 
with the words ‘ I die iunocentj he gave up his loyal and manly 
spirit. Cvery indignity was heaped upon his remains in atiocitics 
we refuse to relate. Yet all this wiillc the soldieis stood to 
their post at the guard-house, obedient to the last order of the 
minister himself, not to advance upon the ])eo]}Ic! At 5 f.m. 
Siciakowski re-entered the Diet with the woids, * Latoiir is dead : 
his corpse is hanging in the yard V The galleries of the Diet 
were occupied by armed men, and the inajoi ity dispersed by the 
furious menaces of the popple. * 1^110 llbhcnijan deputies more 
especially were marked out kir dcsti ui'lion, and only saved by 
the active assistance of some of tbeir colleagues. 

At this point we take leave of this vast and unexhausted narra- 
tive. The work of destiuction and the tpumph of the revolution 
ill Austria was at that inoineiit complete. The ministry was vir- 
tually dissolved, for Wesson berg anil Dach narrowly escaped the 
same fate as their bolder colleague. The Court, escorted by 20 
companies of infantry, j[) scjuadrous of cuirassiers, and 8 guns, 
retired with precipitation iioiii Schdnbrunn to Oliniilz, where 
the authority of the Govern in cut was once inoic collected, and 
united to the authoiity oi^ the army. I'hc Assembly remained 
entirely in the hands of the mob, the minority conti oiling by 
terror the inclinations of the gi cater number^ md, though it 
declared itself in permanence, its real powder was divided and 
contemptible, until a secession took place which reduced it to the 
rump of a faction. In Vienna all governincfit ceased : the plunder 
and burning of the arsenals followed flie murder of Latour, the 
populace was armed, and ftie onj^ semblance of authority placed 
in the hands of a municipal council, which continued tie act in 
conjunction with the Aula and the Vomniandants of thetfevolO- 
tionary National Guard. Meantime the Mag}ar5 bad attained 
their object ; for many weeks, or even months, an effectual 
diversion was made in favour of JL he, Hungarian insurrection— 
whose chiefs again liad engaged, though* falsely, to repay this^ser- * 
vice by advancing with th? Hungarian army to the relief of the* 
capital when pressed by the Imperial ’forces It is» scarcely 
needful to add that those daring and unscrupulous soldiers of 
fortune from other countries who figured ever} where else in this 
great warfare against society and authority were not wanting iif 
Vienna on the 6th of October to instigate the pol^ul^ce by their in- 
cendiary 
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cendiarj languagfe or to assist it by their military experience ; for the 
cause which triumphed in Vienna on the 6th of October was the 
cause not only of Hunp^arian but of Italian, and of German — wc 
may safely say, of European anarchy. So numerous were the appli- 
cations for passes to leave Vienna, especially for Poles and Magyars 
going to Cracow and Pesth. on and after the 7th of October, that 
it was found necessary to appoint seven officers, of whom 
*t}under was one, to assist that branch of the police, and many 
thousands of emissaries u iio had taken part in the contest of the 
6th of October escaped, as he sajs, from the city before the 
day of retribution arrived. Two da^s later, on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, Kossuth \’vas pioposod in the Diet at Pesth, by a deputy 
named Zriko, as Piesident r)f the kingdom of Hungary; and, in 
accepting that dictatoiial office, liis power was literally based on 
the bloody tumult >\hic(i bad ,jast tom. out the very heart of the 
empire. 

arc not acquainted with an\ book, wiitton under similar 
circumstances of excitement, which djspli}san equal amount of 
minuteness and, we beheve, of (^eneial faiiiicss in the loroid of 
such a catastrophe as the jtiuinal of M. Dunder; and it may be 
possible hereaher fioni it and otlicr iiiaieiials — especially the 
evidence befoie tribunals as giaduallv made accessible — to give a 
complete narrative of the unpaialleled state oi Vienna during a 
reign of terror which was only terminated by the gallantly and 
resolution of the army under Pi nice Windisdigratz — by the de- 
termination of the Gcneiiniieiit to cease their fatal policy of con- 
cession to an insatiable , mob — and by the rcsounes which the 
empire at largtt a9oi ded to the Clown against the anarchy of the 
capital and the rebellion of one laige portion of its dominions. 
Upon this basis authority was at lens^lli icstoied — and transierred 
ere long to a youth I uJ aod paliiotic Kiiipeior, supported and 
assisted by statesmen of extraoidiiiary ^cneigy and acihity, who 
ha\e lalxiured with indefatigah||p« zeal to rc])air the injuries of 
past neglect, to efface the scars of recent rc\olution, and to pro- 
mote th* regeneration of the* Empire on principles not inconsistent 
with its real wants and with the just requirements of its tarious 
populations. * > 
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Art. IX. — Mmoira of the Political and Literary Life tf 
Robert Plumer Ward, Esq , Aathor of ‘ The Law of Natum,* 

‘ Tremaine,' ‘ De Vere,' §-c., With SelerHona from Hie 

Correapondenee, Diaties, an^ unjmblished Literary Remaine. 

By the Honourable Edmund Phipps. 2 vols. 8vo. 1830. 

I N Mr. Wanl’s last publication {De Clifford, 1841) we find 
the following reinaikablc pabs<ige : — ^ *• 

‘ My own experience often inakc> me |)ity any bincorc man who 
undertakes to record the operations of Jiis oivn mind in its everyday 
dress. For wliatevei the virtue or ability of tlie journalist, ten thou- 
sand to one, if he be lionest, his paoes will liepiet a great deal of 
wickedness, a great deal of vanity, or a great deal ftf folly. What 
good did the historian of his own heart or of his own actions ever do, 
exce]>t aiinise the world ))y making them hjfigli at Jiiin, or instruct 
them to avoid by making them hate* histi-mlts? Dtj we want proofs of 
this? Seaich the intMiioirs of [Mile, de") Montpensier and Madame 
Roland, who are so good as to ro\^al 1 heir personal charms to the 
world ; or Rousseau, w lio revealtHlall his \iccs ; or Laud, w'ho revealed 
his secret superstition; or Dodington, whjp seemed to boast of his 
venality; or Watson, or Cumberland, Or (idbert Wakefield, who, 
gifted witii learning and powerful intelleet, disfigured themselves 
with vanities, in the first two most amusing, in the last most disgusting, 
that mine enemy would wiite a book!” was the wish of an 
injured iiuui, panting for revenere. He would ha\e improved ii^iou it 
had he wUlieil that book a journal. But if he does vviite one, let hioL 
have a care how he publishes 4t : or shows it, you will say, to a friend 
who will publish it for him.' 

It is ceitainly singular enough that the^next |)ii})1ication from 
the same pen that wrote this passage should be a journal of the 
very class thus severely dcnounccNl ; but v\e quote it — not as a 
canon of criticism to be iinplicitlv and rigidly npjdied either to 
the auihors spec'ified or to Afr. Ward's own case, but because 
it leads us to conjecture tliaft Mr. Waiti may probably in bis latter 
years — perhaps about the time tliaftie was wnfiig ‘ DcCliQiird' — 
have levised ins earlier diaru*s. and Ify su])pression or coisiection 
diminibhed, to his own satisfar tion/ wc may suppose, the ob- 
jections which he had so sharply registc^d against such publica- 
tions. Hisdiariesy as they now ap]^e<ir,;lill a large splice in these 
volumes, though illiiStrating but a small, one in Mr. Ward’s life. 
They begin with the formt'Kion of Mr. Perpev^al’s Ministry in Oc- * 
tober, 1809. and are continued to a month before bis assaisination 
in May, 1612 ; tliere then occnis an interval of i;.;ar seven years 
to October, 1819 ; — and the last extract is dated in November, 
1820, Thus covering in all a space of time little exceeding three* 
years and a half, they occupy nbarly one-bAf jn bulk, and 

certainly 
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cfertainly the mdst valuable balf^ of Mr. Phinps's compilation. 
On the suspension of the Diary in 1812 the Editor says : — 

* Here the Diary breaks off, to be not again ijesuined till the 27th Oc- 
tober, 1819. ^Whether it were that he was discouraged at the thoughts 
of the task it would be to fill up thebhasm he had allowed to intervene, 
or that the business of his office, witli the necessary Parliamentary 
attendance, allowed him but little time to employ in this manner, or 
a\hat it has in fact been continued in some book which is not now to be 
found, does not appear. The progress of the war at this period was 
so active, tliat the «pare moments of one holding so important a position 
in <he Ordnance Office would no doubt be few and far between.’ — 
vol. i. p. 482. 

We rather dissent from this latter opinion. The chasm could 
not, we think, have been produced by the piessnro of public 
business: for the thr»'o or four 3 ears of which w'e have the 
Diaries were, undoubteilly, •die inosi busv, both in l\'irliaincnt 
and in office, of Mr. Ward’s whole hie; and we therefore 
suppose either that he did not choose to continue his Jouinals, 
or that he came, on a dehbciate rcwision. to the comlusion of 
*De Clifford’ — that it S\ on Id be wiser to suppress them. The 
Editor tells us that lie possesses some materials later than 1820, 
but — 

‘The remaining portion of Mr Ward’s diary, though embracing 
many curious and iiitore‘sting political details, and j^rofessedli/ intended 
for publication, appears to me to comprehend a period too recent to 
make its coiitinuaiiec expedient. It he seen by the extracts 
already gi'ven, tiiat he both entertain^ and expresses very decided 
opinions as to the political conduct of liis op]ionciits, and even occa- 
sionally of his 'own party. 1 know', too. from the warm kindliness of 
liis nature, he would have been the last to wish tliat any pain should 
be given to their surviving connexions, through cxpiessiuns of opinion 
which he coiiridcred justilied, and even reqiiiied, by the events upon 
which lie was comnieiiting. It is ujion this jiriiiciple that many 
omissions of ijame«' and of particu,Tar aiiWdotes have been determined 
on, and«dt is with the same \lews%lat 1 have stopped short a( a period 
when ^ch omissions would ifio frequently^ mtcriupt the continuity of 
the journal.’ — v ol, h. p. 101 . • 

We are a little startled^ at the expression ^professedly intended 
for publication,' and we should have liked to have known the pre- 
cise nature of that profeision and •o what it' exactly applied — for 
in all the precedinsr dirry there seems,' as we read it, nothing like 
an inttolioii of wblication, and the intelligent editor must be well 
aware how very different must* be the complexion, and even the 
value, of evidence prepared for puhlimtion^ from the record of a 
^private and conte^nponmeous impiession accidentally brought to 
light. We believe, with the editor, that Mr. Ward would have 

. been 
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been unwjlling to give pain to the surviving friends of those on 
whom he may have passed unfavourable opinionst and wesomodh 
approve his own reserve as to the later journals that we should 
not have complained if he had exercised it earlier. We will not 
make matters worse by menlionvig names unfavourably alluded to, 
but assuredly there are several * surviving connexions’ of eminent 
persons who cannot be altogether indifferent lo the way in which 
they are so often ungcutly, and sometimes even unjustly, dealt 
with. We do not complain of Mr. WarU. The man, as he 
himself tells us, and as all who look into themselves must feel, 
who records his own impressions stamped in the heat of party 
and the hurry of news-gatherina:, can hardly avoid speaking harshly 
of adversaries whose hostile and, as he thinks>, CHilpable acts he 
sees, but of whose justificatory or palliative motives he is neces- 
sarily uninformed; such a man must, we^iopcat with Mr. Ward 
himself, be liable to do injubtice ao othcis, ^nd frequently to 
compromise his own claims to sagacity or candour. This is in- 
evitable, and provided there be no malice or bad faith (and cer- 
tainly Mr. Ward may be acquitted of cither), not to be much com- 
plained of; for it is only through some Such medium, and by a 
comparison of opposite lestiinony, th.it posterity can arrive a| 
anything like the true state of facts — or what in a ])olitical view 
is often more important than even facts — public oj>mion about 
them. 'Men are a(recliDd,’,says the Grecian moralist, by 

facts than by opinions about facts.* We have already more than 
once discussed the disad\aiJlage in point of delicacy and the advan- 
tage in point of truth of an early and frank publication of incul- 
patory memoirs, and on the whole wf (rtot without considerable 
hesitation and some imjMirtant rcscives) h&ve arrival at a conclu- 
sion in favour of the laiter. If there is anything like charge to be 
produced against a public man, it is better jt should appear while 
cither the man himself, or his confidential friends, are at hand to 
meet, refute, or explain ^lie allegation. WliiJe, thcielore, we 
give Mr. Phipps credit for the Iwserve which, he tells u^he has 
exercised in some cases, we consider him to have beei^ rather 
inconsistent in his own views, thani blameable in fact^ for a few 
disagreeable personalities vvhicb he haspe rm itted to remain in bis 
work; nor are w'e insensible to the camtour and propriety in 
which, on some occAsions, he endeavtiufs to revoke* or mitigate 
the censures pronounced hastily by his author. '' a 

There is another preliminary observation {rhich ought not to be 
omitted. Mr. Ward, though very, intelligent anti inquisitive, and 
living in the best official society, was not (except for the cohort 
time he was Under Secretary of State, during which we h&ve no^ 
diary) in what is. considered confidential office — and had little 
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or no personal share in what we may call the interior working of 
the higher parts of the political machinep and* indeed, it would 
seem as if, after the * De Clifford * maxim, he had said or Uft behind 
as little as possible about himself : his diaries are therefore for the 
most part notes of bis casual cnciversations and correspondence 
with his political acquaintance — mainly made up, in short, of what 
be himself calls - the gossip ’ of Whitehall or St. Stephen's. This 
does not render the matter less amusing — but it diminishes the 
importance and gravity ctf his censures in some cases, and warns 
the reader to distinguish between what he relates of his own know- 
ledge, which may always be relied on, and 'the statements and 
opinions of which he is merely the echo. With these reserves 
his journals may be pronounced to be as trust-worthy and authen- 
tic as they are in their general tenor amiable and entertaining. 

Robert Ward, six tU son of John Ward, a Gibraltar merchant, 
was born in Mount Street} London, the 19th of March, 1765. 
His mother, Rebecca Raphael, w'as a Spaniard of Jewish extrac- 
tion ; but no lively, blue-eyed Saxon ever showed in aspect or 
manner less indication of liis maternal origin. His father realised 
a large fortune, which ^was inherited by his eldest son George 
— the wealthy proprietor of Northw’ood Place in the Isle of Wight, 
the father of the late Mr. George Ward of North wood, and of 
the late Mr. William Ward, twice M.P. for the city of Lon- 
don. Kobert seems to have had. the patrimony, more than 
usually scanty, of a younger sem of a large family, but * by the 
kind co-operation of his elder brothers ' he yras sent to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and subsequently enabled to cat his way through 
the Inner Temple to the Bar. Between his leaving Christ Church 
and being called* to ihdBar the 18th of June, 1790 (p. 8), he was 
obliged by an alarming appearance of disease in the knee-joint to 

B roceed to the South of France for the benefit of the waters of 
areges. which seem to hgve made a complete cure. Mr. Phipps 
introduces some anecdotei<|^|^iadVcntures in France at that very in- 
terestinj* period, but which wbi^inot well reconcile with the mdy 
daU that he gives us during {he first nine and twenty years of Mr. 
WardT life — namely, the call to the Bar in 1790. He states that 
he had remained in France 

* till the horrors and excesses of the French revolution liad reached such 
a height as to threaten eveji his own personal safety. 

* It happened, unfortunately for him, that another Ward, of about 
the sasaitfgB and persc>nal appearance, had incurred the suspicion of 
the lepmneaD pf;ity at a moment, when suspicion lost all its doubts, and 
death followed chise upon the heels of certainty. To use his own worde^ 
1 was arrested for having the same name, and the same coloured cout 
and waistcoat, as pother Ward, guilry of treason ; was ordered with- 
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out trial to Paris, to beffuiUotiued; and only escaped by their catching 
the real traitor. I was, however, banished the repuJblie merely for my 
name’s sake.” ’ — vol. i. pp. 8, 9. 

And again — 

^ He now thought of returning home ; but, in passing through 
France, had another narrow cscaoc. War having been just declared, 
it was with the greatest difficulty that he passed from that country to 
England. So narrow was his escape, that he was the last person to 
embark on board the last packet that was permitted to sail for England.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 10, 11. 

Now all this is irreconcileable with Mr. Phipps's distinct state- 
ment that this visit to France waspr/or to Mr. Ward’s rail to the 
bar in 1790 — a statement which we have taken the. trouble of veri- 
fying ; — for the Republic was not prorl.'iinied till the :21st of Sep- 
tember, 1792 — the first use of the puillotiiic was in August. 1792 
— war was not declared non the paM^ls in'terrupted till February, 
1793 ; nor can wc find in our ample catalogues of the victims of 
the guillotine any Ward but the Gbneral Ward who was executed 
on the 23rd of July, 1791. Mr. Phipps does not tell us where 
he 6nds Mr. Ward’s ^‘ownwoi'ds^ for these anecdotes; whether 
he had misunderstood some table-talk, or has misread a scrap 
of MS., we cannot guess — but there is obviously some great 
mistake somewbere. So there must be, we thinks in a more 
important anecdote which immediately follows the former ; — 

^ It was soon after his retuni from France that an adventure occurred 
to him which savours more of romance than of reality^ and in which a 
lucky chance would by some be said to have introduced him to the 
notice of him who was then the roost powerful man in England, — 
William Pitt ; wliile those who look more closely into character would 
see in it but tlie natural consequence of that boldness and energy which 
Mr. Ward displayed tlirougiiout his ailer-life.’ — ^vol. i. p. 12. 

The anecdote is this, — that ‘ early in 79*4,’ he, Afresh from the 
horrors^ of revolution, in pne c»ilCi^||Mfttion converted to lojaltya 
republican watchmaker, whose ne had one morning aooi- 

dentally entered, and who had impgrted to him ' a mosP fearful 
plot against the Government,’ and ^hicb — induced and^oeemr 
panied by Ward — be proceeded to reveal to the Ministers : — > 

^ They went to the chief magistrate, SiiCftichard Ford, who attached 
so much importance tp the cominuniocitioH? that the three were at once 
ushered into the presence of Pitt and Lis *culleagues, assembled .with ^ 
Maedontdd and Scott, the^ Attorney and SoHcitor-General. 1'he aio- 
gular histoiy was duly narrated in detail ; tfie ar^-iments wrded on 
by diJ* young Mentor, the iiii>giving.: of the republican, and then the 
details of ih^impending danger. The countenance of Pitt was turned 
with interest on the young lawyer, who seemed not only to ^re thsfP 
honor of revolutionary movements Vith wiiich Se was himself so 

B 2 - ’ stropgly 
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strongly imbued, but who bad so gallantly acted upon it. What 
was your motive, young gefUleman^* he inquired, for thus entering 
the shop?” /, Sir,” answered 3'oung Ward, am not long relurned 
from France^ and have there seen in practice what sounds so fine in 
theory.” Warrants were issued upon tiie information of the watch- 
maker ; and tnence arose one of the priiiripal incentives to the state 
trials of 1794, which, however, as is well known, did not end in a con- 
viction. Notwithstanding tliis, Mr. Pitt w'us not of a character to lose 
Vght of the young lawyer who had performed ao dhlinguished a part 
on 90 important an oveasioH^ — vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 

Now, passing over the same app.-ircnt anachronism which wo 
have just noticed as the date of Afs return from France^ there are 
many other circumstances that make us look with suspicion at this 
story. Mr. Phipps does not state on what authority it rests — no 
doubt in some way or other on Mr. Ward's own, hut whether 
written or veibal, at * what period of his life, or whether it 
reached Mr. Phipps througii one or more hearsays, does not 
appear; but however that niay.be, we must say that it appears to 
US not merely, as the editor says, 'savouring of romance/ but 
absolutely incredible. I'lic substance of it — so accidental and 
sudden a conversion add confidence — is sufliciently improbable, 
but some of the accessories are, if possible, more suspicious. We 
can find in the Slate Trials no trace of the watchmaker or his 
information, though several informers appeared ; nor indeed of 
what could be fairly called ' a most fearful and imminent plot.' 
Nor do we understand why, if both Put and Scott were so struck 
with the merit of the young lawyer, “who had performed so dis- 
tinguished a ]iart on so important an occasion,' he did not appear 
as one of the seven or junior counsel eiri])loycd in the ensuing 
prosecutions. Nor, to descend to a smaller circumstance, can wc 
believe that Mr. Pitt, then about 35 yeais old, should have ad- 
dressed a barrister but five years younger than himself, as old /Sbr- 
jeant Flower i\oehljo\e\\ inthe Clandestine Marriage, as Gen- 

tleman* But the most important difficulty is, that notwithstanding 
the distinct and repeated asserlhm that Sir James Macdonald was 
present at this remarkable interview as Attorney-General — a point 
on which there could be, we think, no mistake — the fact indis- 
putably was not so, S^r James Macdonald had ceased to bo 
Attorney-^Gcneral and hafi become Chief Baion of the Exchequer 
early in 1793, a twelvemonth before this supposed interview. We 
wonder that with regard to an event to^which Mr. Phipps assigns 
such influence on thh whole sequel of Mr. Ward’s life, he did not 
see that the a^’^fedote, as he ^elates it, certainly required^ some 
confirmatory explanation. Precision as to dates and persons is 
• the first requisite lU a writer of memoirs, and embroidered anec^ 
dotes are more deceptive than* even total inventions. 


In 
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In the summer of that same jear, 1794, Mr. Ward composed 
and next year published a • History of the Law of Nations/ of 
which Mr. Phipps gives, as we understand him, not a very favour- 
able report : — 

‘ He who should take it up w4th the expectation of finding in it 
authoritative dicta upon any point in question would be disappointed ; 
while the lover of history will be agreeably surprised to find himself 
wandering* and wandering with profit, through the most fiowery pathtf 
of tlie history of tiic middle ages.’ — vol. i. jj. 10. 

It is a long time since we have had occemion to see this work ; 
but we think it has more professional wn^ht than Mr. Phfpps 
assigns to it. He sajs it was favourably noticed on its first 
appearance in the Annual Register : we add a more substantial 
praise, that it is quoted as a text- book both by Martens and 
Dr. Story, — themselves groat puthqritics. jIn 1795, as we calculate 
by the context (for Mr. Phipps is throughout’ very parsimonious 
of dates), Mr, VVard appears to have made a London-ball ac- 
quaintance with Miss Catherine dialing, * of a good family in 
Durham/ and sister of Miss Sophia Maling, then about to be 
united to Henry, I^ord — and afterwards first Earl of — Mulgrave. 
They were both ladies of great personal attractions, mental ac- 
complishments, and most exemplary and amiable characters. To 
this connexion Mr. Ward owed no doubt not only an enviable 
share of domestic happil1ess,«but his early and rapid advancement 
in political life. Lord Mulgrave was married in the October of 
that year ; and Mr. Ward^ union with the younger sister took 
])lace on the 2nd of April, 179G. Mr. Ward had at first joined 
the Western Circuit, but his alliance with the families of Maling 
and Mulgrave induced him to change to the ’Northern — with, 
it seems, but moderate success. He never had much reputa- 
tion as a common-law lawyer, but his Jb^ok on the Law of 
Nations produced him some* lucrative business before the 
Privy Council J and it is #10 be presumed, though it is not so 
stated, that his connexion with Smrd Mulgrave now brought him 
into the more immediate notice of Mr» Pitt and Lord Grenville, with 
whom Lord Mulgrave, though holding no office, w'as on tTie most 
friendly and indeed intimate terms. It was no doubt this circum- 
stance, coupled with the reputation of bftlTormer work, that towards 
the end of 1799 induced Lord GrdnviHe to request him to write 
an essay in defence of th% Belligerent Right oi Search againstr the » 
pretensions of the confederation of the Nofihbrn powers, commonly 
called the Armed Neutrality ; buj before the tat’f could be com- 
pleted, Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville had resigned, and, in spite of 
all,Mr. Ward’s diligence and activity, his * Treatise on the Relativau 
Rights and Duties of Belligerent and Neutral Powers in Maritime 

. • Affairs’ 
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Affairs * was not ready for publication till very shortly beforoi as 
Mr. Phipps says, ' the still more convincing arguments of Nelson 
had virtually decided the question at the battle of Copenhagen.’ — 
vol. i. p. 40. 

Lord Eldon, who on this ch^ige became — from Chief Jas- 
tice of the Common Pleas — Lfird Chancellor, was, it seems, 
willing to recompense Mr. Ward's zeal by a judicial appointment 
sn the colonies; and a Judgeship of the Admiralty Court in 
Nova Scotia and ancilthe^ in the West Indies happened. to fall 
vacant, Mr. Ward, we arc told, might have had either ; but a fit of 
illness, and some hesitation and delay on his part till lhe vacanciet 
were disposed of, saved him fortunately from the exile aqjl 
mediocrity thus offered him — the offer itself, we thinh> proving 
that Lord Eldon could have had no great opinion of Mr. Ward’s 
qualifications for WesUninster Hall. * In 1802 Mr. Ward was 
oesiincd,' says Me. Pinpps, 4* V) meet another slip between the 
cup and the lip ;* — a phrase which implies what the preceding 
narrative does not, that Mr. \^ard was somewhat taken by sur- 
prise by the loss of the Nova Scotia office. What the new disap- 
pointment was, is not specified; but it appears to have been some- 
thing in Lord Chatham's gift, which Lord Mulgrave, at Ward's 
request, had asked for him. ‘ The event of the application/ writes 
Ward to Lord Mulgrave, * is only what 1 expected, though I 
thought it but right, if you saw no ol)jcc«.ion, to jjut myself in the 
way of fortune ^ (vol, i. p. 5G). Wc do not understand why Mr. 
Phipps has not mentioned the office^ in question. Was it the 
Clerkship of the Ordnance, to which Mr. Wellesley Pole was 
about that time appointed, and which Mr. Ward himself attained 
tan years latet ? « * 

On the subject of the Peace of Amiens, Mr. Phipps intro- 
duces a couple of letters from Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville to Lord 
Mulgrave, explaining thc^differeilbcs that arose between the two 
former on this subject. Th^letters acbl nothing to what is every- 
where stated, but they have tbg* advantage of being explicit ai^ 
ixmfideTltial explanations, apd we shall, therefore, make some 
extracts from them ^ 

‘ Dear Mulgrave, ‘ Park-place, Wedseiday. » 

* You would leant ijx»n*to-day’s Gazette, that our long suspense is 
at length terminated, aiid*«that« preliminaries ^of peace were signed 

I sstjnrday evening. As you will naturally be anxious to know the termsi 
inclose a short stateineut of all that are material ; they will of oouxse 
not be publishei^r length till after the ratification. I cannot help 
regretting the O^e of (lond llepc, though I know many great au- 
thorities. do not attach to it the same importance that I do. In other 
• respects I think the treaty very advantageous, and on the whole satis- 
feetory ; and the wtipulations hi favour of our allies are peculiarly 
' creditable. 
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eveditablei I shall be very happy to find that it strikes you in the 
same view. Ever sincerely yours, W. Pitt/ 

Lord Grenville’s letter is much longer, but the following are 
the most material passages. After deprecating the excessive 
concessions made to France, h<> says : — • 

* Nothing can be further from my wishes (even if I had, in other 
respects, the least pretence to attempt it) than the iiifliiencing on this 
subject the opinions of any other persons. 1 have the misfortune, on 
this point, to differ completely from Mr. Pitt,* with whom I have so 
long agreed on all quostioiLs relating to it. I may also jiossibly, or 
even probaMy, diiler from otlieis whose opinions 1 value highly ;«but 
with so strong an impression on iiiy ouii mind, upon a matter which so 
nearly concerns tlic merit or demerit of all my ])ast conduct, and in 
which the future safety of the country is so mucli interested, I cannot 
but act on the best judgment of my own mind. 

‘ I expect to see Pitt next week at, Dropmore, but T have no hope 
that discussion can bring us nbarcT in ofiinioi] on this subject, although 
nothing, 1 trust, will over alter our intimate friendship. When you 
come to town, or its neighbourhood,* I shall be most anxious to con- 
verse with you on the whole business. Ever, dear Mulgravc, most 
truly yours, • G.' 

For the ^ disappointments ’ we have just mentioned, ' and <dl 
others' which Mr. Phipps alludes to but does not specify, Mr. Ward 
was, he sa}8, * amply consoled by the offer of a seat in Parlia- 
ment’ from Mr. Pitt, who c^inniunicaU^d first to Lord Mulgrave 
and subsequently to Mr. Ward himself, ihul Lord Lowtber (the 
late Earl of Lonsdale) hadpat bis representation agreed to name 
Mr. Ward at Corkennoutli. ^ 

‘ If,’ says Mr. Phipps, — , • 

‘ If a smile should be caused by the fraiikdcss and simplicity with 
which the nomination, on the part of a })eer of tlie realm, is alluded 
to, it must be viewed as a type of the times ; and it may well be wished 
that no worse use had ever been made df the privilege.’ — ^vol. i. p. 56. 

^ A type of the times I ’ •We wisher. Phipps could let us sew 
some ot the letters of our own in pari materia — ^thc oor» 

respmdence, for instance, on th^ ret^^rn of either of the RlSmiUys 
for Canterbury or Devonport — of ^r. Denison for Malft>n«**of 
Mr. Trelawny for Tavistock — or, most recent and curious we 
suspect of all, Mr. Hatchell, her MajesC}f'Hvish‘SolicitoB-General, 
fi»r Windsor, who, w^ would wagev, dc/hs not know/ what shire 
Windsor is in. We arcjiretty confident that these types of •the m 
present times would not be found more pute^nd honourable than 
the secret history of the return of Edmund BurJ^e for^Malton^ 
or Charles Fox for Midhurst, or \V^illiam Pitt for Appleby, or 
George Canning for Wendover ; and, to bring the compariion . 
fuU closer, we have pretty goo^ evidence, from a recently 

• published 
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published letter, that Mr. Ward’s son was not quite so independent 
a mem her for the new borough of Sheffield as his father bad the 
honour of being for Cockermouth. There can be no doubt thai 
Mr. Ward’s alliance with Lord Mulgrave recommended him, as 
we have already said, to Mr. Piti’s notice (we discard altogether 
the watchmaker theory), but it alone would not have brought him 
into Parliament; that distinction he undoubtedly owed to his two 
learned works on public law^ at a crisis when ciiilians were re- 
spected in Parliament^ and when great maritime and international 
questions happened to assume a peculiar interest and importance. 
Foiw our own parts wc continue to feel the same satisfaction 
that we formerly expressed, that the frauds and trickeries of the 
Reform Bill — rlisgraccful to its authors, but lucky for the coun- 
try — still enable the Ministry to bring their Irish solicitors 
and Treasury Secretaries into Parliament independently of mere 
popular suffia^c, wliicli is e^ery day becoming, as the Duke of 
Wellington foretold that it would, more and more embarrassing 
to the requisite efficiency and legitimate independence of a 
monarchtcal Government. 

Soon afu^r the meeting of the new Parliament, in November, 
1802, Mr. Pitt began to find himself in an awkward position 
with respect to the three parties into wliicli his late administra- 
tion had now split — the Adilingtons who were in, and the Gren- 
villes who were out, and the scciion of iiis own immediate fol- 
lowers who, under Mr. Canning, were anxious to force him back 
>nto office. We need not attemjit to. iccapitulaic on this less 
appropt-iate occasion the details of that period which we have 
already given in our reviews (>l Lord Malmesbury’s Correspond- 
ence (Q. R., ro\ LXXV., p. 456), and Loid Sidniouth’s *Life,’ 
(Q. R., vol. LXXIX., p. 522) ; but there is one point on which we 
think Mr. Phipps has fallen into an error which it is of some 
importance to set light, pur readers will recollect that amongst 
several schemes, proinpted^by a pretty general desire for the 
return of Mr. Pitt to power, o^, devised by Mr. Canning and 
LiOrd Malmesbury, was an qfldrq^ss to be signed by a number of 
induenHal members of bo^h Houses to Addington and Pitt 
jointly, inviting, on the score of the critical state of the country, 
th^ former to iacilitate the latter to undertake the formation 
of a stronger Governmenf.' All the details^ of this project, and 
especially of the part of* it connected wjth this proposed address, 
are fully stated in the* Malmesbury correspondence, and more 
succinctly, but^r.c hope clearly enough, in our Review. Now, 
for the whole of this transaction, this 'paper plot,* which the 
^present Editor thinks absurd^ and indeed dishonourable, \ke trenU 
*Mr. Canning an(} X<ord Mal;nesbuiy as exclusively responsible; 

and 
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and while *expref sing his astonishment that the sagacity of Canning 
or the experience of Malmesbury should have been led away by 
so foolish a scheme^ he considers that Mr. Pitt himself and 'those 
more intimately connected with him* — meaning, no doubt^ Lords 
Mulgrave and Lonsdale and Mr. Ward himself — ' acted like wise 
men and prudent jmliticians.’ But Mr. Phipps, wo must say, 
here mistakes an accident, and a contingent one, for the substance. 
There was, no doubt, a somewhat ludicrous and not very candid 
auggestion thrown out by Canning to JVfalmesbury, that if they 
should fail in getting a sufficient number of im])ortant signatures 
to their address, they might remedy the deficiency by a * preseffpV 
to this effect: — ‘ It is thought most respectful to Mr. Addington 
and Mr. Pitt to present the paper to them without the signatures 
which are ready io be affixed io iK (Malmes. Corresp , iv. 103, 
Q. R., vol. LXXV., p. 457.). This was certainly Canning’s own, 
but it was a very small expedient, al.tiost a pleasantry, which never 
passed beyond him and Lord Malmesbury, and had no more to 
do with the main affair than aiioUicr alternative, which was also 
thought of, of having the address presented by a deputation, if any 
sufficient deputies could have been ibi^nch Mr. Pitt himself was 
undoubtedly cognizant of, and to a conbidcrabic degree consenting 
to, the general design — and ns we shall show presently, those mOre 
intimately connected with Mr. Pitt, Lords Lonsdale and Mul- 
grave and Mr. Ward, saw nothing either absurd or dishonourable 
in the scheme of such an address. 

It appears that Mr. W^jrd’s domestic alliance with Lo rcLMul- 
grave, and his parliamentary connexion with Lord Lommaie, led 
him early and all through his life to cTirrespond with them on 
the public questions and topics of the day— to Lfiril Lonsdale, we 
happen to know, that he wrote constantly, and that* his letters 
were very minute and entertaining. A f^w of these letters 
and the answers of his kind patrols (very remarkable for 
good sense, good feeling, niid good^taste) are not the least valuable 

S irtions of these volumes. No^ Mr. Ward was by Mr. Sturge^ 
ourne, a common friend of his anti C^anning's, let into ttfe secret 
of the intended address, and empowered to communiofle 'it t«> 
both his noble friends. Lord Lonsdale does not disapprove 
•the design, but with his usual good iH^se doubts its opportunity 
and success 

* ^ 

^ On the first view of wliat ^ ou have suggested, many circumstances 
strike me as likely to oppose btrong, if not insum'^'^untable^ifficulties 
to the accomplishment of an event much to be wished, but that, 1 
am afraid, is rather to be wished than expected on the grounds you 
seem to think it practicable. It is certainly a very high matter ; 'onc^ 
you muse allow me to say to you, Periculosae plenum opus ^gleas 

’ traetas ” 
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tmefttB.” I have no hesitation in saying, nothing, in my opinion, and, as 
ftr as I can judge, in the opinion of the country, could be more generally 
grateful to the people at large than Mr. Pitt’s return to power; but 
whether the means that must necessarily be used would not^ in the pre- 
sent unsettled stote df public affiiirs, create greater evils than they might 
remove, is a question 1 cannot presume to decide.’ — vol. i. p. 85. 

Lord Mulgravc objected to one passage of the address, but 
dmeurred in the general object 

'Friday, [12 November, 1602.] 

‘ Dear Ward, — T have received your letter. I see nothing g^iie- 
lally, objectionable In the copy [of Canning’s Papers] it incloses. The 
hint at tlie proposed parlianientar}' proceedings I certainly cannot 
assent to, because 1 think the ineasiiros might be injurious to Pitt’s 
eharacter, and thkt it would be more likely to throw obstacles in the 
way of bis return to power than to advance that important object. 
I feel the urgent necessity, for the security and prosperity of the 
eountry, of Htt’s return to the*^dniiniNti%Ltion of iU affairs; and if I 
receive from him either a coiuUiioual or discretionary assent to my 
taking steps to advance it, I should most zealously enter into any 
measures that I think conducive to that end.’ — vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 

And when his LordsliijV communicates next day the overture to 
Mr. Pitt, it is in these terms : — 

* It appears to me that tliis is the time for you to come forward to 
unite the confidence, raise the spirits, and confirm the stability of the 
empire, by resuming the direction of afRiirs, > You will judge how that 
is best to be effected. Tt has been intimated to me, that measures are 
in contemplation to obtain tliat most ui;«>ent object. I will not, on 
any cousiJfiration, adopt any step in wliieli you are so much con- 
cerned, without first knoiyiug from yourself that the object at least 
is not disappra:'ed by ypu. If 1 should receive from you either a 
conditional or discretionary consent to my joining in such a measure, 
I will, as it”may be, conform to your .restrictions, or act to the best of 
my judgment. If you wish me to forbear taking any jiarf, I shall 
remain quiet; if you arc disposed to converse with me on the subject, 
which I should prefer, I shall bc^'eady to^o to Bath for that purpose 
at a moment’s waniing. I feel tb^object of the utmost importance^ 
because Y think the revival o^ energy and union in Europe, if any 
iCBOurces for either remain, depfjids as mucli upon it as do the security 
UmI exertions of this country.’*- vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 

Mr. Pitt thought it nfdre consistent with his dignity not to 
truequer at that moment o]ton rupture with Addington, and 
4* the result of tbe division' on Mr. Patter's motion — 8rd of June, 

' 1803**when be did Ulke at length tbe field, and was beaten by 335 
to 56, andhrs that tie and his friends would have acted more ' like 
wise men and prudent politicians * if they had delayed it still longer. 
. Mr» Ward bad now taken bisseat, and wasanzious to bedeliveved 
of ^8 maiden speech. He» intended to have answered Dr,r 

Laurence 
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Laurence (whom Mr. Phipps stranp:ely calls *a Doctor Lau- 
rence’) on some question of public law, and be even thought of 
repljring to one of Mr. Fox's tirades against Addington, but had 
not courage to rise nor — apart from the opportunity of speaking 
—had he any great disposition to make his fiist stppearance in 
support of the Gtwernmeni, against which all his personal friends 
were caballing. At last, however, he spoke, and, it seems, very 
inopportunely : — ^ ' 

* It 18 curious that Mr. Ward's maiden speech (thus often urged and 
often deferred) should have been in Mipport of a measure — a Bill for 
the appointment of Comiiiissioiiers to inquire into Abuses in Naval 
Affairs — wliich, in the end, by the manner in whicli it affected his 
intimate friend Diindas, caused so much iiiortifioatidnr to, if it did not 

also accelerate tlie death of, Mr. Fitt The first speech is entirely 

omitted in the Parlianicntaiy llistoiy ; and even iti the Morning 
Chronicle of that date, in •\\liich ftais, as he lasmself sa^s, “most 
correctly repotted," so meagre an outline is gi\en as to m^e it unfit 
for extract.’ — vol. i. pp. 108, 109. • 

It might be, wc think, more adequately noticed as a ^type of 
the times' than the case so designated by Mr. Phipps, that the 
pT€tig6 of Loid Mulgravc and the nominee of Lord Lonsdale 
should, as his first essay, lia\c taken a line in direct and, as it 
turned out, most essential difference from his patrons and his party ; 
but the truth wc take toibe, /hat Waid did not foresee the conse- 
quences of Captain Maikham’s Bill, and that probably, being 
new in Parliament, and n()t at all familiar with parly tacuc&he 
fancied he had a neutial question open to him. IIowevef^Tetool^ 
what was the popular, and what happened also to be, in our 
opinion at least, the rational and constilutiiAial sid^ of the question. 
One important fact — the charge ultimately produced against Lord 
Melville — gave this commission a very peculiar importance ; but 
that fact and several minor ones wh^ch attracted no political 
notice amply proved the qpccssity special inquiry, andjusti*? 
fied on general principles Mr, Warrl's suppirt of the measure. 
Lord Mulgrave, in an excellent letter to Mr. Wardv though he 
evidently did not like the bill, consoles him for the blame which 
he had incurred from the Canningilc section of the party, and 
oongratulaics him on his oratorical si|i!kess in a strain of more 
kindness than, in this^point, of sagiicity*!^-* 

‘ Ommhus par es^ omnm expecialnmus. *^You may and can dd 
that Grant has done, if you will watch your op|k>rtunity with ihe same 
vJg^Dce, and avail yourself of it witj^ the same industry. iSnuy deepf 
iniportant, and extensive subjects await us.’ — vol. i. p. 112. 

We eeppose that Mr. Ward must have given more promisd as* 
e ‘Speaker he was destined to ffulfil, when We find a person 

• ’ - of 
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of Xord Mulgrave’s taste and judgment equalling him mth Sir 
WilUam Grant, one of the weightiest and most powerful speakers 
that Westminster Hall ever sent into St. Stephen's CbapeK 
The breach between the Pitt and Addington parties contii|ued 
to widen till the open rupture by Mr. Patten's motion already 
mentioned ; and in September, 1803, appeared the celebrated 

r ipblet, called ‘Cuisoiy Remarks on the State of Parties, 
a Near Observer* which, uitb great bitterness and some 
vivacity, attacked Mr. Pitt for his conduct towards Addington. It 
was replied to by a pamphlet called * A Plain Answer by a more 
accurate Observer^^ known, sa}s Mr. Phipps, to have been the 
production of Mi. Long (afterwaids Lord Farnborougb). We 
stated in our review of the Life of Sidmoutb, that ‘ this pamphlet 
was actually written by Mr Peregrine Courtenay (a brother of 
Lord De\on*s, then a }oung man in one of the public oilicesX 
under the guidancb of Mr. £iong, and retouched b} Mr. Pittas 
own pen and for this wc had the authority ot both Mr. 
Courtenay and Mr. Long These pamphlets, which really ex- 
hausted the arguments on both sides, were nevertheless fol- 
lowed by a croud of others; and amongst them one, towards 
the close of the year, by Mr. Ward, under the title of • A View 
of the Relative Situations of Mr Pitt and Mr. Addington ])re- 
vioiis to and on the night of Mr. Patten's Motion, by a Member 
of Parliament.* Tins pamphlet was-wrilien and published with- 
out Mr. Pitt's knowledge, and Mr. Phipps says without that even 
Mulgrave \\c bGlie\e it, for the practical conclusion 
from its ^leasoning would be a coalition bclu een Pitt and Fox. 
It had not much success, and there weie two or thiee slips of the 
pen which were ridiculed by some adverse pamphleteers. It 
began absurdly enough, * When Bi annus the Gaul i and we re- 
member that for a season his own friends used to make merry 
with this pedantic exordium, by c«dling him Brennus the Gaul^ 
—a pleasantry which Mr. Ward bore with great good humour. 

All , these petty disputes andi^intrigues (lor so we must call 
them) brought about Mr. Pitt’s last short unhappy administra- 
tion, in which he u as forced to obtain the assistance of the ve|^ 
men whom his fiiends^had stigmatized and he himself had 
superseded. On this chii&ge. Lord Mulgrave had a seat in the 
Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy ; but n'l opening was made 
fur Mr. Ward. Within a few months after Mr. Pitt’s accession 
to office gfOctober, occurred the capture of the four 

Spanish treasure'' frigates, wh^^b, taking place prior to a de- 
claration of hostilities, occasioned a considerable clamour at home 
•and some odium abroad. On this occaskm Mr. Ward resumed 
professional pen, and drew up * An Inquiry into the Maimer 

in 
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in which the different Wars of Europe have commenced during^ 
the last Two Centuries.’ This essay had Mr. Pitt’s sanction^ 
and by his desire was altererl from the form of a professional 
essay to that of a political pamphlet ; and» as Mr, Phipps re- 
mariLS^ a similar chang:e, from » lejral to a political Character, was, 
about the same time, made in the author. A Welsh judg^eship, it 
seems, had been intended for Mr. Ward; but at this critical 
moment the health of Lord Harrowby, who held the Foreign 
Seals, giving way, Lord Mulgrave replaced him at the Foreign 
Office, and Mr. Ward became Under- Secretary of State — an 
office that, at such a crisis, carried him deep into the confidence 
and private society of Mr. Put. Here, indeed, Mr. Ward was 
at the fountain head, and would have hud much' of the greatest 
interest to tell ; but Mr. Phipps has, unfortunately, found nothing. 
This interesting period is all a ^lank, except, indeed, that Mr. 
Phipps here introduces a little 'insftince of thdt playful humour, 
which, though well known to Mr. Pitt’s more immediate asso- 
ciates, the public hardly gave him credit for.’ In the summer 
of 1803 Mr. Ward had hired a small cottage near West Molesey 
in Surrey, where Mr. Pitt passed a day. ^ 

* Summer was closing fast, and damp and cold had robbed gloomy 
firs, a shady lawn, and ^mall rooms level with the ground, of their 
chief attractions. What could persuade 3011 ,” inquired Mr. Pitt, as 
he looked around him, what.could persiuade you, Ward, to come to 
siicli a dismal place ?” lliat which is the grand motive to a poor 
man, — money,” replied Wayd. Indeed ! and pray iiow 
they give you?” inquired Pitt.* — vol. i. p. 135. 

Mr. Pitt’s last moments were marked by an affecting circum* 
stance, in w^hich Mr. Ward was in some y^y corfKerned 


^ When he could no longer continuously articulate, he made the 
name Robert Ward ’* audible, and added signs for paper and ink. 
His trembling hand iiaviug feebly trac^ a number of wandering 
cliaracters, and added what^ could be ^‘osily recognised as his well- 
known signature, he sank back. The precious paper (precious, what- 
ever nuiy have been its unknown iid^iorr, as a proof of remeAbranq^^ 
at so solemn a moment !} was afterwards haiidcd over by the physiciait 
in attendance, Sir Walter Farquhar, td Mr. Ward; and many a time 
did he declare, as he displayed it to me, that he would give aiiykhing 
he valued most in the world to be able kg decipher its unformed cha* 
raotors.’ — ^vol. i. p. 176- 

'' It is conjectured that^his may have tiipen an attempt on Hhe 

S rt of Mr. Pitt to recommend some prdviSinn being^ade for 
r. Ward, to compensate the los^^of bis professional pursuits 
his acceptance of so short-lived an office. 

' Ooneerning the Talents-Administration, Mr. Phipps gives'^ns ^ 
nothiag, but some volunteer remarks of his own In defence of the 

conduct 
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cxiiidiict of that coalition in their difference with George III. 
We shall not be induced to revive, in a skirmish with Mr. Phipps, 
a contest which public opinion and public conscience decided 
against the Whigs near half a century ago ; but we may bealj^ed 
to express ouf regret that, if he fotind nothing amongst Mr. V^rd*s 
papers on this subject, he did not think of supplying the deficiency 
^as he has done on so many less important occasions) by some 
extracts from his own family papers, exhibiting Lord Mulgrao^s 
opinions on this point, which Mr. Phipps will, we are sure, agree, 
would have been more weighty than his own, and, we can con- 
fideiiily add, of a very opposite character. 

When that motley ministry had — to use the witty but just illustra- 
tion which one of themselves, who understood the case very differently 
from Mr. Phipps, aftei wards applied to a repetition of the same 
folly — knocked its arrogant head against a wall of its own build- 
ing, Mr. Flit’s lath governnieht was revived under the Duke of 
Portland : — Mr. Canning becoming Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Castlereagli for the Colonies; Mr. Perceval Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; Lc^rd Mulgravc First Lord of the Admiralty ; and 
Mr. Ward obtaining a seat at the board presided by his noble 
brother-in-law. We learn here, for the first time, bow large a 
share Lord Lonsdale had in the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment, and especially in the association of Lord Mulgrave to it. 
When the difference of Lord Casilereagh and Mr. Canning ex- 
ploded about two years later. Lord Mulgrave wrote to Lord 

^ As my'taking a share in the Govenimcnt originated with you, and 
was in compliance >Aitli your interpobition, I have thoqght it necessmy 
to apprise you that the Administration, in the fonnatibu of which Ml 
bore so considerable a part, is in a state of confusion that'threatenrlts 
AMolution.’ — vol. i. p. 211. 

^It was in those days^^sejs Mr. Phipps (in reference to Mr. 
Ward’s appointment at the Admiralty)^ * usual for the First Lord 
to havf the choice of those wb^ as civil or naval lords, should 
rompose the Board.’ This is a mistake, historically worth 
correcting. We believe tbe^First Lord had no more special pa- 
tronage in this matter tlym than now. Of course the Premier 
would never place at a ^lard any one not likely to be ageeeaUe 
to the First' Lord and his "othdr colleagues, ^jut the First Loid’e 
iodependent choice was understood to catead at fwrthsat only lo 
the appcjllUnent of tone of the sea lords, who was tp be his Aret 
and most confidential adviser on.professioBal snh^ts ; and, when 
be happened to be a peer, to one of the civil Z^ds who shoiiU 
represent the department in the House of Coinmans; and even 
tl|M two were ofwurse named in concert with the Prime-minister. 

Such 
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Such was tken^ and such we presume now is, and always nuisi; 
be, the practice. There is, therefore, an error in substance though 
perhaps not in terms in the following passasre : — 

^ knowing his capabilities for the public service, one of the 
earl At to whom Lord Mu Igrave differed a seat at the Boc;rd was Mr. 
Ward. He had further the credit of being tiie first to intrrHluce into 
office, and into the very department in which he earned so high a 
reputation, Mr. Croker. Nor should it be forgotten that it was at thh 
same peric^, and by the same nobleman, the Lftilliant talents of Lord 
Palmerston were secured to hi.s country. *In a letter of this period, 
written with all the modesty tliat poiierally accompanies tme talent, 
the young Lord Palmerston expresses the sarisfactioii he feels in accept* 
ing the office tendered to him urisolicitcd, and his anxiety to justify the 
good opinion which such a step must indicate.’ — voL i*. p. 184. 

Lord Palmerston and Mr. Croker, both new in Parliament and 
public life, could not but be gratified at 4bc copcurrence of Lord 
Mulgrave in their nominations, and were no doubt glad to culti- 
vate the friendship of that amiabli?, accomplished, and very clever 
man, but their appointment must have been, in fact, that of the 
Minister. , 

Mr, Phipps, too, exaggerates a good deal the importance of the 
station of Mr. Ward as a junior Lord of the Admiralty; and the 
statements he makes on this subject and a considerable cor- 
respondence, for instance, between the First Lord and Lord 
Collingwood, when in commdnd of the Mediterranean fleet, that 
he produces, rather belong to the biography of Lord M u lgrave, 
or. indeed, to general history, than to the Memoirs of 

But we now arrive at the most interesting portion of these 
volumes — the dislocation of the Duke of Pprllanfi’e* Government, 
and its reconstruction under Mr. Perceval, in th#autumn of 1809. 
We have already stated why we cannot expect much novelty from 
Mr. Ward’s relation, *ind indeed he himself, in a light and plea* 
saitt letter of the 30th of September, td bis colleague Loid Pal* 
merston, who happened t<f be ip tliS country, characterises very 
modestly the kind of in formation Hhat he has to give. ^ 

*This is entirely a letter of nothing; Cut inasmuch as it is so, and tf 
no value to you, while it perhaps may alhuse my old age to look at the 
sort of gossip Lords of the Admiralty wrofp to one another iii 1809, 1 
will beg the &vour of you just to put^it iil)o a cover, at apy time con* 
vanieBt, and return it to, &c. R. WABor’-^vol i. p. 219. 

And the contents of this letter are very mu^^h of the same character 
as the most of Mr. Ward's memoranda, and we scil thought 
by bim worth preserving for the same purpose. Mr. Phipps esti- 
mates them more highly, and comperes them with Lord Malines* 
billy’s, but gives the preference to bis own friend’s. 

*Hiere is indeed the same minutebess of detail, the same dally 

Teoofd 
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iUMBbrd of the impressions and opiniGNOn of contemporary politicians, and 
here the parallel ends. Lord Malmesbury writes as a hystander^ 
Mr. Ward as an actor, in the scenes lie narrates. If the one ciiaracter 
is likely to present greater impartiality, the other infuses more spiiit 
into the narrauive. If it is said that^a looker on secs more of the^plme, 
it must, on the other hand, be conceded, that an actor knows more of 
the'^real motives and temper of those engaged.’ — vol. i. p. 205. 

* We cannot quite subscribe to this; and since the comparison 
has been iiislituted, we .feel bound to say that we think Lord 
Malmesbuiy was a more dexteiousjouinalist— -a better skeicher-*- 
dealing in higher and more general interests, and seeing and bear* 
ing a greater variety of persons and things ; and wc must add that 
Mr. Ward, as to the greater portion of the matter he handles, was 
asmurh a bystander as Lord Malme&buiy. But however this may 
be, Mr. Waid's JournaHs in many lespects curious and interest- 
ing : it opportunely conmicnv(*s neailv where Lord Malmesbury’s 
ends; it embraces the whole of Mi. Percevars administration, and 
gives us a series of consecutne political details concerning that 
period which is nowhere else (that we know of) to be found. On 
the important prelmnnury. which led to the formation of that 
administration — the iu])turc between Mr. Canning and Lord 
Castlereagh — nothing new can be now told. Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning circulated at the time amongst their friends 
statements of their respective cases,; tbv^se found their way into 
the newspapers, and aie collected in the Annual Register for 
l^fllE>.^an d to them Mr. Waid has not much, or indeed anything. 

But there was another branch of this affair, which, though 
obscured by tlTc greater eclat of the personal quarrel, was of more 
lelil importance, and had i moic lasting effect on the public interests, 
and of this Mr. Ward affords the best and indeed the only detailed 
explanation that we have seen — we mean the difference which 
(pending the Castlereagh affair and col laterally with it) arose 
.kbetwcpn Mr. Canning and M^ Perceval on the prospect of a 
vacancy in the Premiership^ from which it had become evident 
that the Duke of Portland, whose health was in a very dilapidated 
condition, must speedily retire. 

When Mr. Canning*and Lord Castlereagh circulated their 
statements, "Mr. Pcrcevaf ksceins also to haye allowed bis friends, 
. amongst otheis Mr. Ward, to see a copjiof the correspondence on 
^ the wlmjjjjMffair. Offthte Mr. Ward made which Mr. Phipps 

has nul^ttbbshed. The leadi^^g fact was already well known, that 
Mr. Canning assumed as a basis that the first minister must be in 
House of Commons. This position bad for it the esunples 
o(Lord North, Pitt, Addington, and Fox, and is undoubtedly use 
-M . general 
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general principle the more convenient ; but it is obvious that it had 
with Mr. Canning the special merit of imjdyinff his own elevation 
to that post. Mr. Percoval, with perfect candour and unaffected 
jnod^ty^ allowed Canning's superior parliamentary powers^ but 
askea whether, after having led the House of Commdns for two so 
important years, he himself could, without loss of character, fall 
back into a subordinate rank. All he asked, therefore, was the 
status quo — ^ihat he and Canning should keep^ their respective posi-* 
tions under a First Lord of the Treasury in the House of Peers. 
Mr. Canning admitted to the fullest extent the reasonableness and 
moderation of Mr. Perceval’s views; he also admitted that, even 
if so disposed, Mr. Perceval could not fioni the nature of things 
act under him— but he added that neither could he*act under Mn 
Perceval. These communications were fiank and friencfly on 
both sides, and (bating Mr. Canniqg’s somewhat premature claim 
to the first place, which neitlier the jhiblic nor Yhc party were as 
yrt prepared to admit) creditable to both. Canning’s cxjiedient 
lor reconciling these clifficuliies was supposed to be the inducing 
Mr. Perceval to go into the House of Loids, in which, however — 
if he ever had distinctly made such a proposition — be would have 
filled. Mr. Perceval was not a man to become the dupe of such 
an expedient : — 

‘ Mr. Perceval usihI these remarkable evjirossioii*^ ; — IIowe\ er 
lie (Canning) attempted to gitd and decorate the ornament, 1 am 
persuaded that he meant only to put an ixtinyuuhpr on wy head in the 
6hape of a coronet J’ ’ — vol. i. p. 280. 

There is in the earlier part of this correspondence a communi- 
cation from Mr. Perceval to the Duke of VortlaDdjnvliich shows 
how blameless that right-hearied atnl his:h-spiiitcd man was 
throughout these unhappy affairs. The precis b} Ward has these 
sentences : — 

^ Resolves nothing shsil ma^p him to cgyseiit and gi\ e tlic pledge witll 
the rest to stand by one aiioUicr ii^aii arrangement with resjiect to ^ 
Lord Castlereagh a^^known to liim. ^TJynks, if lie does, Lord Castle- * 
n*agh, nor no man, can over ^Miave the least reliance upon the sincerity 
or implied good faith of any political (1 Vill not call it friendship, for 
it would be prostituting the term, but) coiii^pctioii with me hereafter.’* 
All that he will pledge llitn^eli to is, |o se^O ^ under any h^irst Lord of 
the Treasury to be taken ftom theii own body, including Lonl Welles- 
ley, provided Lord Castleresgh can be kept ; *hut will not pledge him- 
self to anything in rcs][iect to Lord Caitlereagl^wAl^ iit his kMMvjiedge/ 
—vol. i. p. 226. ^ 

The question as to the future premiership was in this sus- 
pended state when the other branch of the affair exploded in the 
resignations of the Duke of Portlaisd, Castlereagh, and Canning 
VOL. Lxxxvir. NO. CLxxTTi. 8 liimsolO 
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himself, leaving Mr. Perceval the critical task of keeping a 
Government and the remnant of the Tory party together. With 
great difficulty, but chiefly by the confidence which his personal 
character inspired, he succeeded in forming that Administration, 
wbich, as he'fairly told one of those to whom he offered a share 
in it, was not likely to last three months, but which, with some 
occasional changes of persons, substantially existed for one and 
Itwenty }eaT8, and carried the country through the most difficult 
and dangerous times to ,tlie highest pitch of glory abroad and 
prosperity at home whuli it ever had attained. 

This success arose in a gieat measure from Mr, rercoval’s ori- 
ginal diflicuUieb; the desertion of so many of the more experi- 
enceil statesmen and the indecision of several others forced liiin on 
the bold decision of callinir into office i\w t/tnuiffpr s/untsoi the party. 
Mr, Robert INIilnes, who had rccentlv distnii'uishcd himself bv tvijo 
brilliant speeches, was offered^the Chnncellorbliip of the Exchequer, 
which wiili singular modesU he deehiif'd, and soon after letiredto 
private life, which happily he still enjovs and adorns; hut the new 
Minister’s other nominations called forth men who have since home 
a prominent, and some of them a biilh.int, share in the business of 
the country — Lord Palineiston Seciet,iry-al-\Var — Mr, Croker 
Secretary of the Adiniialt v — Mi. Peel and Mr. (Jonlburn Under 
Secretaries of Stal'» — Lord Uesnrt, Mi, Ricluiul Wellesley, and 
Mr. William (afteiwaids Loid) Fil/joiald, L(»rdsor the Treasury 
—and Loid Lowtherand Mi. I'ledeiiek Robinson (now Earls of 
, and Ripoii) successively Louis of the Admiralty. Mr. 

-iclf wished. It seems, to have lieen Judge- Advocate; 

1 object appears — muih to his ciedit — to 

k ;« ^^ec* esteem lor Mr. Perceval; 

have in nci^ inuuu^^ » 

whose pn^aSf /amiability and honour 

I’pcaiiie now additionally lonspiiuoiis and coiiimandiiifc liy a dis- 
play of moral and polilioal courajie, and a power and even bnl- 
iiancy in debate beyond what his aJrcaily hiph Parliamentary 
^character had promised. All tW-sc qualities were still more pro- 
**i»inenlly brought out by a -sudden arrumulation of dangers and 
difficulties that would liatr apiwlled any oi dinary nerve; the 
and consequent iiicaparily ol (jeoi{.'e 111., the Regency 
nueition, and all iu political difficulties both immediate and cons^ 
qoeittud. while Bonaparte was subjugating Euroiie, and Lord Wel- 
HuirtWt niainiaining— wifli means which, .li any other hands, would 
' Vffye • inadeqv-ite,'^ and yet were all that the cooqtry could 

ggnph— ^at narrow footing or the Peninsula, that mo aru, with 
lybMib he ultimately moved the world 1 Of all this period, 
to It few day* previous to Mr. Percevol’e death, Mr. Wards 
it cemplete and most satisfactory. Tl^ere are, 
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we have said^ no secrete : hat there is a oopioas, and ere think 
we may venture from our own recollections to say, a just and 
accurate record of passing events and opinions ; while certainly 
the style of the record — the hearty simplicity with which the im- 
pressions arc set down — is ex( eedhijjly to the honour o*f the diarist. 
We have not space for many extracts, for which, indeed— if we 
were to attempt any consecutive \icw of the events— our whole ^ 
number would hardly suflicc ; but as Mi . l^erccval has not yet 
found a bios^rapher, and as hiscarcci wasfso short that full justice 
has never been done to hispei^oiial abilities, wo shall quote a few 
of Mr. Ward's notices of him. preinisiiifif that Mr. Ward had no 
peisonal connexion with, iioi oiiginally 11113 politic il predilection 
for Mr. Peiccval 

* Jttff. 1 1811. — At the IfoiiNe: eo^litliours’ debate on the House- 
hold reMjliition [Heiyene) quest ion J— tv* iteii. to 213. J^onl Castle- 

rea^h and fi lends, Wilhei foiee*aiid •-ohm* saint^., went u\ci and added 
to tlie ninnbers tif last ifmht (\\qniii(* spoke still inoie heavily 
than last uej^lit ; not a ««ini>le ilash of wit but 'i dull and liboiired ar- 
Cfiiment, in which he was wionp^ fmni In^innin^* to end. JWeeval, 
though he had a luadacln*, ans»\eud him iq hi^ full st}l*> of inaiilineHS, 
and beat him to pieces —sh<»\\e(l tJi.it Jie eic n mistook his own ptineiples 
and Lord (Power’s aineiidment altouetin 1 . Many struck with his 
marked snperioiit). Itose umon<r the icst Siweial ineinbeis ob- 
served, that when they conic; to be* oppos<*f| in e.iniest Jn» will lUe far 
abo^e liitn. . . Man} coiinli\ ^cntlc^nicii told me they disagreed with 

hbn on tli<‘ resolution, and kniw he woiihl lie Ixsitin, but devoted thein- 
sehes to him on aeeount of lii^ *111 lul} tiimiKss, his mteaiitv 
. 111(1 courage ... It is ]>1cn^anf, iJ \ou niusl kill, to fall wuh such a 
le»idcr, and in sueli a cause.’ — vol. i. p. bOO. 

17///. — At the House, on the Kegeiie^ Bill. They at- 
t tempted to reduce the* time of tJie le'-tiielioiis to mx luoiitlm ; but we 
l)cat them liobow. It is .uii.uinu how l*cieeval fights. He was nmre 
forcible tlian ever, and Ijeat C'aiiiniig and /J'ieriiey out of the field. 
TFie latter, who had most atlj^cked hni^wa< even Iiiimblcd; and, in ' 
reply, observed, tint Perceval had m.Aie one of Mr. J^itt’s speeclies. . . • 
The superiority he lias as-^miRd .iiid keeps js eoiifcssed by cverv one ; by 
none more than Opposition. Our iii.i|ojity increases, and all attribuAed 
to him.’ — ^p. 386. ' 

‘ Freemantlo allowed IVfecval a most detcgfsiunecl and gallant fighter, 
and particularly powerful ilial iiigJit. Jle Ipis besides, saicl he, a most 
determined stc‘ady crew, •who will follow Imu^ through anything, even 
woise t;*an this. 1 said it wV all t^w mg to his |Wsonal cliara^er, which 
attaelied every body to him, and the extiaordinai^ he ni^ shown, 

which made that attachment au hoiioiu;;’ — p. 337. 

/Jan, 18///, 1811.— Lord Lovvtheraiid F. liobinson dined with meft 
in the highest spirits possible at tlie following and loud support vh^ 
Perceval received last night, and the totyl overthrow' of his antagooiro 
in argument and eloquence, • • . Long took me home. We remrkad 

s 2 I 6 n 
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oil the pleasure it Mas to see so many well-conditioned men all united 
toother tcto eorde^ in consequence of their cause, and of their love and 
esteem for their leader; and that Percevars character and talents 
uould do wonders in the ITouse; and that it was a pleasure as well as 
honour to follow him out of officc/^-vol. i. pp. 338 — 343. 

All this was while eve^'^body believed that immediately on 
jpassing the Regency Bill the Piiiice would dismiss the existing 
Ministry^ and appoint one of which Lords Gieniille and Giej 
were to be the beads. Hr. Ward, in coiitempliition of this event, 
8a}s (Feb. 2) : — 

^ Ministers all think themsehes out, and we think seriously of being 
at Hyde House ’ [his country house in Buckinghamshire] ‘in a foit- 
night. My garden, iarm, plantations, and library are the pi e\ ailing 
ideas, and eveiy purchase •! ha\c lately made, whether books or 
pruiiing-kni\ es, are all with a view to my long w idled ictrcat. There 
could not be a more honouraAile occasion for it. We shall with 
list under Pcrccial, the man who has thioiighout the contest led us to 
victory.’ — \ol. i. p 374. * 

Just as the Regency Bill had passed, the King's health seemed 
so substantially iinprofcd^ tint the Piiiue, with «i most piaise- 
u 01 thy delicacy, as well ns disciction — 

‘ without, as it would appear, any ad\iscrs, at least with none 
of those with whom he liad hitlieito consulted, resohed instantly upon 
leaving things as they are; and, in the e\ennig, acquainted Lord 
Gren\illc with his purpose by letter.' — vol. i. p. 37(). 

sentiments of filial as well as public duty that influenced 

the iXe^Jtt to this uiiex])ected resolution are justly appreciated 
and zealousl y^ > i ndicated by Mi. Waul. 

The Regwift firsts ley ee gave occasion to a reinaik which is 
worth pieseriiiig, as the inemoiandurn of a loyal residence oi 
which the bad taste and cupidity of undci lings procured, a feu 
years later, the demolitipif : — 

< Peb. 26t/f, 1811. — At tlii^J?rince's te\cc, which was uncommonly 
« nplcndid and most numerously at|piided by men of all parties. Those 
who had not been presented tti him bcfuie kissed hands, and he put on 
a most gracious appearance. Wliat stiiick sti angers most was the 
splendour of Carlton House, unequalled by anything loyal or other- 
wise 111 England. I thou^it it not inferior to Versailles or St. Cloud. 
Some of iny old friends of^ie corps diplomatique whom I met w'eie as 
inqch struck ; Count Mipister said that the pakco at Petersburgh boat 
everything in fastness, hut was not eqiiaPto this in elegance or rich- 
ness.' — vdf. i p. 39^k* 

This is \ery tfuc ; and tin* clumsy York column, the plaster 
architecture of those inconvenient tei races, and the mean flight of 
ateps into the Park, do not reconcile us te the loss of the elegant 
Mfiace and delightful garderf of Carlton House. Nor was thcii 

^ destruction 
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destruction at all necessary to the formation of Regfcnt-street ; 
and the passag'e into the Park, now the only and very inadequate 
compensation for the chanp^e, was no part of the original inten* 
tion, and was with great difficulty extorted afterwards fiom Mr. 
Nash: — to whose spirit and enterprise, however, candour must 
own that — notwithstanding his demolition of Carlton House, his 
unlucky metamorphose of Buckingham House, and many other 
instances of perverse taste — London is niore^iiidchted than to any* 
architect or all the architects since Sir Chiislopher Wren. 

The most important question that now occupied the public mind 
was the active pursuit of the war in the Peninsula. On this point 
toe had, at the time, the honour of giving our sticnuous, and, we 
may now venture to say, not altojrcthor inefficient Support to the 
Administration in that great sliuggle. We extract a few passages 
o%Mr. Ward’s statements of his« and own views at that 
period : — * * 

‘ Marth lS/7/, 181 1, — Tlic system of assisting the IViiiiiPula by arms 
opposed tuid blamed with all their force by tlio Opposition. We want 
nothing more than to stand or fall, with the world and with posterity, 
by a comparison between tins wise as welJ as generous line of (lolitics 
aiul that pi oposed by our opponents. . . . I>y ahaiitloiiing the JViiin- 
sula, they would themsehes finis'll the subjugation of the Continent, 
.ind labour the way to bring thi^ conqiici or to our own shorts. . . . 
Their wdioh* arguiuenr wmit tp pio\e tiiat heeause l>oiiapaite Iiad 
conquered all tiie rest of the Continent, he tliereloro must conquer the 
Peninsula; because he Iiad ^»yeater iiiiinhers to bring up after every 
thTeat, that tli(i#*fove defeat was \«iiii. Tins is as 
and went the length of proving that we oiigI|t uiirselxe^ to crouch, to 
sue, and to surrender. 1'ii(*s(», how e\ {*r, the poljtic.s qf\ W. the Talents ; 
how sound, or how Kiiglisli^ let England ciecidc. I'liey wore ^answered 
and pulled to pieces in one of tlie most beautiful as well as argii- 
iiientati\e .speeelies e^<T de1i\oicd in the Ihmse, by young I^crl [Under 
Secretary in the War DepartiiientJ, who anotlier jiroof that there 
was ability on our side of tiie J louse. «irlie was apiilauded almost as 
much by Opposition as by us at tli<^ end of hi.s speech, aiirl by Whit-, 
bread not the least. As to arguiiieiit, h^piit tln^ whole matter at rest.’ 
— vol. i. p. 406. ^ 

Alas! that so blight a dawn, which ro;e gradually and steadily 
to so high a meridian, should be ultimalely lost in so deep a 
cloud I Some syixipUnns of th * 
change showed themselves cai 
traits already indicative of a dis 
heat one’s enemies,’ and to gnt.«exaggciated iicjMi'taiicc to a 
Manchester agitation ? — 

^ Nov. 21rf, 1819. — Walked with Peel, ITe ask^ how I thought 
we were as to strength in the House*? I said, very strong. 

added 


c iniiiinny wiiicti lias caused tins 
ly. Were'’ not the following little *. 
position to ' Cifc'd one’s fij^cnds and 
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added lie— h^c have any of the Whigs f They mean, I under- 
stand, to rally on the cUsmisbal of Lonl Fitzwilliam. 1 said, I thought 
that signified little ; that there seemed a great reaction, and the loyal 
|)opu]iitioii jireponderated ten to one. True, said lie, but dou’t you 
think the pMie opinion among tiie louder outers has undergone a 
change within Uuse few yrar& oa to the t omtiiuiiott of Parliament 
‘ Peel lliouglit Hunt a chu r fellow. Not so 1/ — voL ii. p. 24. 

And again, nt the ve;-}’ triumphant opening of Sjr Rolwl’s last 
Adniinistintioii, Mr. \V slid dc*tectc*d the inaster-weaknc&s ; — 

\July 31^^, 1843. — As to jUiblie matters, more and more clouds and 
darkness, and, u hat is worse, ottered opinions of those t6 4rhoin I alwaj^-, 
hitherto at least, looked with confidence. It is too cert||it1 that to im* 
tljc Conservatives, and partivnlarlg thfirhader^ liavetihoTrn tlu^sehes 
inconipelent in the hour of tiial ; and Petl has added Xfi tlie iiiiniber C)1 
tliobe statesiiun of liope^and proini'^e oiil} cue more mail, of \vhoi||^il 
may be said, “ Di^iuiN inipeiift nisi iiiiptrassct."* — \ol. ii. p. 2 Id. 

Hut to lome back to bciU i tiiiu*o — Alter the* 2()ib of March 
1811, tbeie IS Si cdiabin ot‘ ten iiioiilhs in Mr. Waurs Journal, 
wbicb is recoiiiuien* cil iJaiiuan 27. 1SJ2) shoxtly bt^ioic ibc 
expiisitioii of tbc i e&tiu teil 1{ei..ciic > sin d of wbatina> be called 
Mr. Pcrcevars probat umtu y iniiiistiy, wlien tiierc was s& jHetl} 
geticrsil sipprcbcusion, siiid siinongst the Whigs a \erv confident 
hope, that they who csilled thciiibchi^ the Prince’s old iiicmds 
weic to he jiennaiicull) installed iii oflT'ce and Mr. IViceval uii- 
ccreinoniously disinuscd. Hut leais and hopc^s were oijuall} 
Ills talents, his spiiit. siilid Ins pcrbonsil deporlinciit, 
at once Think and respedlnl, and sibove sill the vigoui and suc- 
cess with v yLk^ h thc^*Pciiiiisular war had been conducted, had 
gradually ac'c^uircd foi him and Iils adininistratioii the individual 
esteem and public confidence of the Regent, — who, however, 
seeing the great jisirty of which Mr. PiU had bc^n the head split 
into four sccuoiis — Mr. i^crccvars, Mr. (yanning’s. Lord Castle- 
reagli's, and Lord Sidinoiflii's^and •still feeling, no doubt, the 
• expediency, if nothing morc,«of ssime overtures to those who 
called themselves his * ok)* friends,* thought very justly that an 
effort ought to be made to strengthen the (lovcrnnient by a 
union of as many of ^ese elements as could concur vn the 
general policy which ^ had deliberately and wisely adopted. 
He therefore addressed to the Duke of Yos'k, to be by him com- 
miinicated to Lords ^rey and Grenvitie, a * masterly’ letter in 
his ownjKind an^/ ‘ ^'ery word oi liis own composition ’ (nd. i> 
-p. 426 ), to the following effect: — 

* He said he had been, as lie ought, the last man in the eduntiy to 
despair of the King’s recovery, and therefiaos had rasolved at to 
.eontinue the jmsftut Ministerseut of respect to kis fiither ; but the tinae 
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now come when lie must decide for himself ; that it would t>c in- 
justice to tlie Ministers to deny them tlic praise of g'reat abilities and 
great fidelity in the conduct of aihiirs ; tiiat conduct had been prosper- 
ous, and had added a great accession of territoi^ to tlie country; and 
wliatover might have been his former opinion, he ceifaiidy ought to 
express himself so satisfied A\ith Sir. I*eree\ al’s (TloviTiimeiit that he 
could not think of remo\i]ig tliat gentleman from his couiieiTs; at the 
sane time he coiilil not but wisJj that his early friends would combine; 
tl*eir weight luid talents vith hi«, and form a coalition for a Govern- 
ment upon the most extended basis.’ — vol. >. ]). 418. 

Jliough tins ofler was made in all sinrenly, we can very wcll^be- 
lieve that neillicr the Kegcnt nor bis negocialor were at all sorry 
that the obstinaev and arr4>£;ancc of * liie two Wbig^ oligarchs ' (as 
Mr. Ward calls them) rejected the proposal — the public certainly 
was not. It was hardly possible that sncli an aindlgamation could 
1|SVC been successful. M r. 1\tcc\ al lbcr»fore contiiincd M mister, 
but hib posiiioii sufTeicd. for a inonicnt, soiue cinhariabsincni by ibc 
resignation of Loid Wellesley. bo\\t‘\er, was inoie appprent 

t linn real. Lord Wcllc.slev, iii>t originally \ery well pleased at 

serving under Mr. PciccAal, liacl, lor ilicjasi year, held the seals 
sullenly and ncgligenlly, >vilb little C<uiceit and less coidiality 
tow’aids his colleagues, llis ic.d inotue was piobably at first an 
inclination towaids Canning, and siibbcquently tbc intention 
(soon alter dcchiied) to set up ior himsell; but bis ostensible 
coinjilniiit was that llie operations in tin* Peninsula were not 
adeipialely supplied witji either men or money, while, on the 
other hand, the Whigs loudly reiisiiied, and all the re, 
world wondei'cd at the vigour and piodigality of r)ur enorts. He 
also ])Ul forward som<* trivial giKwames : 

‘ /'flArwe/r?/ 23rc/, 1812. — Lord Miilgiave ‘'aid it was quite ridiculous 
lo think of the causes of Lord Wellesley’s sere^sion, the priiieiiial of 
wliieh seeined to him to bo Jiis jealousy at having his di'^paiches c‘am- 
meuled u()oii or altered by tlie Cabinet; tie could not liear that the 
exact pliiascs he used shoiiitt not ^e atlowod lo sfaml. * * * after- 
wards tohl me he had once said lie gioiiglit he was among a ealuuet o£ 
statesmen, but found them a set of crities.’ — \o]. i. p, 429. 

This seems too puerile even as a chiak for ilie grater dlfferenoes 
which he might not choose to avow— ^an;! yet there was, no doubt, 
some truth in it. Lord Wellesley's imnd, with ail iu high and 
varied powers, was yot too nice, too finely polished, for the rough 
work of public life, dtsd, above all, tori sensitive and fastidi’ous* 
about his own personal succc.ss, whether » r)f>^ritcr ofWin orator. 
He had made two or three bnlliaiil speeches when he first came 
into the House of Commons, but became so afranl of risking his 
reputation that he almost gave over speaking. Mr. Put said 
one day o£ him — ^indeed we believe ko him — that ^ he would never 

make 


> 
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make really good speeches till he should submit to make now 
and then a bad one.’ During the time he was in office he rarely 
spoke ; and more than once, when he was expected to make a 
display, he would postpone it fn>m one day to another, and at 
last sine die. * Tiiis nervous reluctance to speak in one who could 
speak so^well was peculiarly exeinpHGcd, when, after the close 
of these ministerial negociations, it was announced that on a mo- 
lion to be made at ^is own desire by Lord Boringdon (one of 
Canning's friends), LokI Wellesley was to enter into a full 
detail and justification of his whole conduct, and great expecta- 
tion and curiosity had crowded the House of Lords. Lord 
Wellesley did not — Mr. Ward says (i. 470) could not — muster 
courage to rise. It was on this occasion that a slight pleasantry, 
much in his own way, was said to have vexed him more than 
graver criticisms — ‘ Loed Wellesley’s former stjle of oratory,’ 
it was said, ^ was imitated fr^in Cicero — but he had now taken to 
Tacitus;* and when, after sojiiic disappointments of this kind, 
he afterwards came forth wdth a really brilliant oration, it was 
said that ^it sparkled ^he brighter from being so \ong bottIcdJ* 
At length all these intrigues and negotiations having failed, the 
crisis resolved itself into the accession of Lord Castlercagli to the 
Foreign Otlice, and of the Sidinouth paity to various places in 
the Perceval ministry. 

This was not altogctfier to Mr. Ward's taste, who had not yet 
overcome his early dislike of the Addingtons, and who (though 
a Canningite) had fallen ’into Mr. C'anning's original 
and fatalniistakv of underrating the talents of Lord Castlercagli. 
It is pleasing^o tra^c how, in the eventful and troublesome 
times that followed, the honesty and courage of Lord Sidmoulh 
in the Home Office and Lord Castlcreagh's transcendant abilities 
and European success in the Foreign Department overcame Mr. 
Ward's early prejudices. * But before the Addington portion of 
these arrangements was fult^ cqmplell^d, the hand of an assassin 
<put a* period to Mr. I’ercevarsalife (May 11, 1812), and again 
threw the whole adininistratlbn into the same kind of temporary 
confusion. Again efforts Were made towards a combination of, 
as Mr. Phipps says, thc*^Whigs with Lord Wellesley and Mr. 
Canning — but it failed bejforc, aAd for very much the same 
reaaons ; and — aathe editor adds — * 

• * m-' 

* {he resul^f the cimoy|<i occurrences at which we have thus hastily 
glanced wfi most fa^urable to the Tory parly. Lord Liverpool was 
immediately appointed at the head of that administration, which, though 
thus apparently on its last legs, exhibited so unparallel^ a tenacity of 
.life, BO continuous a command of Parliamentary majorities, and so 
curious an exemption from internal convulsions;— the seven principal 

^ * officers. 
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officers, viz., the First Lord of tlie Treasury, Lord Chancellor, tliree 
Secretaries of State, Cliancellor of the Exchequer, and First Lord of 
the Admiralty, remaining without diaiige of any kind, even inter te^ for 
a period of ten years.’ — vol. i. *p. 487. 

Yes; this uas indeed a rwiarkahle and honourable period, 
during which, in spite of an extreme violence of factioi^ principle, 
firmness, sind mutual fidelity in the Cabinet commanded con- 
fidence and support in the Legislature, and respect and, evenlually, 
popularity from the country at large. . 

With May, 1812, Mr. Ward’s Journal again breaks off; and 
for the seven most important years that ensued, these volumes 
are nearly a blank. Of Mr. Ward himself, indeed, there 
was little to be told, but that he filled ihn duties of his 
office with his usual assiduit}. His annual proposition of the 
Ordnance Estiiiialcs was a little cplivencd in 1815 by an 
altercation between hinf and ^?r. Whitbfead, in which he 
exhibited both tem])er and spirit — to the latter of which 
Mr. Phipps attributes Mr. Whitbread’s having never again 
(though he had threatened to do so^ attacked the Ordnance 
Estimates. Mr. Phipps had forgrfitten that Mr. Whitbread 
ulied within a few da}s alter this discussion. In 181 G Mr. Ward 
was led by Ins former studies to take a part in defence of the 
recent treaties of peace. This, as far as we know, is (if not the 
only) one of the very* few occasions on wdiich Mr. Ward ever 
spoke in Parliament but in connexion with his offices. 

The Diary is rc&uiiicd *iii Novoinbcr, 1819, when the count^y^ 
was in a great comiiiotiou from I’adical aml^harllst agitation, 
and when Lord Mulgrave spontaneovisly ‘retired^ lit^m the Master- 
Generalship of the Ordnance to make way for the Duke of 
Wellington's introduction to that office and to the Cabinet : — in the 
Cabinet, however, at the desire of his colleagues. Lord Mulgrave 
himself continued to hold a seat as loiTg as his health periniltcd. 

We cannot part front Lor<^ Mulgrave, who has so large a 
place in these volumes, without paying our tribute to one ioo little 
known and, we think, never as a sta^sinan so highly appreciated as 
his merits deserved. His prof (^ssuin was the ai my, in which he 
had served as a regimental officer in America and the West Indies. 
In the summer of 1793, being a^colc>qel on half pay, and travel- 
ling in the South ^of Europe he happened^to be attracted to 
Toulon by Lord Hdtrtl’s occupation o^ that city, and was soli- 
cited by bis Lordship to assume the commahclHis Brigadier- General 
of the motley garrison, composed of SpaniarJs, Neapolitans, 
Piedmontese, French, and English. This command, afterwards 
ratified from home by a special commission of Major-general, he 

exercised with great personal tact* and military sqccess — assisted 

• hv 
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bj his friend and Tolunteer aide-de-camp Mr. Oraliam^ also a 
chance traveller, ^ho afterwards became so eminent in the regular 
service as Lord Lynedoch. Lord Mulgrave was, however, very 
soon, and, as we think, unfoitunatcly for the enterprise, super- 
seded by General O'Hara, who had the ill luck to be taken 
prisoner soon after his aivival, and was succccxled by Genera! 
l)uudas, who subsequently had the mortification of being forced 
to evacuate the town On this supersession Lord Mulgravc 
came back to JiLiigland and served in the campaigns of the Duke 
of York in Flanders, ami on their conclusion he returned (we 
say returned, ior he had been some tears in Parliament) to 
political life, which he 2 )iirsued to the time that we take leave 
of hi 111 . He was a man of lefined taste and highly cultivated 
intellect. His letters aie ninongsl the b(‘St niateiials of these 
volumes; he had gieat Megance of manner and a li\ely and 
original sl\le b(jtliVil writing and <omersnlicin, that reminded us 
that he was the grandson o( Xr>7c/ and Ladjf Jleiirvif. His 
speeches in Parliament wcie not liequent, but ready and eflectnc; 
his first speeih in the Ibnise of Lords, on the 3()th of Decern- 
l>er, 171M, was described In l.ord (iicinille ^ as the most brilliant 
fil'st appearance that peiliaps was ever remembered’ (vol. i. p." 
29); he had been the public and pvi\ato friend of Mr. Pitt, 
and continued a finii ndlieicnt to and supjiorter of Ins policy. 
He was an enlightened judge andMibeial patron of blciiiturc 
and the fine arts, and in all the relations of private life in every 
excrtgilary ; and be abundantly mciiicd the numerous 
tributes of’^giautVtVie and affection wliicb his son's \o1uines 
record, and tom^'^hich we are glad also to contribute our friendly 
suffrage. , 

Mr. Ward’s .second Diary, though essentially of the same 
character as the former, we think still iiKn-e interesting, probably 
because it deals rather with facts than with speculations and 
opinions. The Manchester ^Silsand iBe Queen’s trial are more 
tangible and striking than the ril^l tactics and obscure intrigues 
dF parties and partisans. His first tninsaction of official business 
with the Duke of Wellinglori’is thus described by Mr. Phipps: — 

m 

* Soon after the Duke’s Appointment, Mr. Ward was leaving kis 
office at the usaal lious^ when, on coming out at the Park entrance, 
he perceived his new chefi^ast in the act of g'-Uii^ on horseback. He 
^ went up to %he Duke arfl mentioned that there were some matters 
connected tiie d‘epartment on which he w'ould like to communi- 
cate with him when he had time. '' ** No time like the present,” said 
Hie Duke, and at once dfaniissing his horse, returned with Mr. Ward 
iuto the Ordnance Officei where they remained closeted till past eight.’ 
—▼ok ii. p. 15.. ^ 

- The 
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The following entries of the Diary me all in one way or 
another characteristic : — 

‘ Nof\ 25th j 1819. — The Duke talked much of the debate [on tlie 
Addre.ss^, part of \^liic'h he had heard. ITe thought f'amiiiig’s speech 
rcmarkni>ry good. I observed, f thought Uadicali^ui liad loceived its 
doatti-blow . lie looked sigiiificaiitly but doubtiiigly, laying an em- 
phasis on the words /Jo you ? ’ 

iJrc. H/d, 1819.- Speaking of the ehaqces of a partial rising, 

1 mentioned the .sju'cnlafioii^ of some intii, that perhaps it might lead 
to go(»d, as it uoiild be MJppi(^.sed, aiirl with it niiieh of the spirit of 
iiisuiTeetioii : the Duke said he wai> by no means one of tholiewho 

wisln‘d tills; that for his part he could not even liope that 

a gieat deal of uiisehief. and the iiiiii of thonsaiMls, would not be 
cffeeteil before it was snppiessed; ihal this ruin, ])artienlarl) ofmaiiu- 
faerureis, w lio would be 1h(‘ first Aietinis, woiihl aileet mueh of the 
iniioeeiit population, which would ^pitjftl the ^diseonlent ; tliat the 
nation woiihl Im* put to the doiibh^ expense of losing niiieli in taxes and 
re])laeiiig tlie Jo-^s^^, which lalftr,. ht».\<w(*r, would newer restore the 
t»tilfering to their |niiiiiti\e sitnation; that nine h blood would at any 
rite be spill, and that tlioiigh tiu^ rebels thyins<d\c^ iiiiglit deceive this, 
yet the Iriemls ('f thn rebels would not fail to by U elsewhere, by 

impiiiics ill I'ailiaini III, iiapiesls, and attaeks upon magistnUes and 
ollieers, and e>ery sort of nillaniinator} tojiie ; and who ci»ul(l foresee 
the di^i'oiitcnt thi*^ iini>lit ^picad, with ])roper roloiiiing, e\en among 
tJio^e w ho were at pi« st'at ]M'i^<*eable ? .... This led liini to Jiis favouiite 
notion, that the lovil shoiild be taught to rel} more u|H)n themselves, 
and less njioii the ( loMTiinuyit, in ihtir own defence against the disloyal. 
It was this, he thought, th.it fornud and kept upai^itii^a! eharaeter : 
while eMi}*^ one was aern^Umied to reh njiyn tlifUTirverniuent. upon a 
sort of eoinmulalion for what they to i^ perso;'*Jii cmergy W'eiit to 
sleep iuhI the end w as lost ; 1 hat in England, lie obsei vtd, e\ ery iiuin who 
luul the commonest indepinidpiiee, one, two, fi\e, or six hundred, or a 
thousand a }ear, iiad Ins ow if little )>la!i of eoinfort — hl> fa\ouiile per- 
sonal pursuit, whether his Jibiary, his gupiien, his liiintiiig, or his farm, 
which he was unwilling to4illow ^riy«lliing (e\eu iiis own defence) to 
disturb ; he th(*refore deceived h^iself into a iiodon, tliat if Uxere Wjis 
a storm it would not reach him, and went on liis own tiain lill it was 
actually broke in upon by force. Tlii^ led to supiueuess aud afiathy as 
to public ejrertiofif which would in the end ruin us; tlie disposition, 
therefore, must be clianged, by forcing tli^n to exert themselves, which 
would not be if Government did eve^y tUmg in civil war^ they nothing: 
hmee kis wish for a forced * ^ ^ 

' Ovt, I9fh, 1820. — I^luded to Brougham’s declaration in the House 
that nothing could save the countiy but au AdiuhtistFatioH^nied on tlie ^ 
broadest possible basis. He replu^dy^Even that will not do, for tliere will 
be no leader and no submission. It is a mistake to suppose I can be 
the man. Ko ; there is no one man in the state, of whatever party, 
who can command the spirits of othe^.’ ' 

I • . Of 
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Of the death of George III. Mr. Ward says:-— 

* January 29/A, 1820. — At half-past eight this evening tlie King 
died. dOlA. — The sensation is beyond all expectation, considering how 
much and how long this death has been looked for, and how entirely 
withdiawn fromr public observation his Majesty lias lived for yean. 

^ 31^/. — The whole town and coiintiy seem moved with regret and 
a feeling amounting almost to grief. All this is owing to liis just, 
amiable, and virtuous character, without a siiot on his virtue or good- 
ness during tlie long life of nearly eighty-two ycar*^. All the dis- 
contents of Ills reign (wo know how many and groat) seem forgotten. 
The reason is they A^ere nut really well-founded, but for much the 
most ^lart e.vcited and fomented by Jaciiony for which the democratic 
press of our constitution gives ample oppoituuities. On the other 
hand his firmness and genuine principle show themselves without alloy, 
now tliat faction in regard to him has so long been forgotten. I'here 
seems but one opinion and one feeling about him from the peer to the 
loAvest tradesman.’ 

Ills account of the various rnipours, on dils, and opinions that 
floated about during the (jucen's trial aie somewhat amusing. 
Our readers will at least smile ov'cr a few specimens of the motives 
of some of the peeis who voted — \\c cannot say for her acquittal, 
for no one, it, seems, denied the guilt, but against the penalties: — 

^JuneGihy 1820. — Met Lord* * * coming out of the House of 
Loids, and we vtalkcd through the park together. Sebright joined us 
—none of us spared the (iueeii. Lord'* (whom I always look 
upon as a most honest man) sahl it was rather hard on him to have to 
present her petitioll^ — but he could not rifii^c, being so intimate with 
Hrougham. .-rr (Talking of Lord Lixerpool, he said he was very 
able, and the hoiicstest iiiaii that coulil be dealt with. You may 
always tru<t hiur, lie stabd; and though he maybe going to answer 
you after a speech, you may g^i out and leaxe }our words in his hands, 
aud he will never iiiiMcprc^eiit you; he ^iwiicsl he had quite got the 
better of Loid Grey.’ 

^ OcL 16/A. — Walked w itii 8ir * * ** *^ He .said he Jiiid no doubt 
tliat the Queen was guilty, bill vtoiild never vote fur the Bill, as 
ufioonstitutioiial. At the same timesready to admit that Ministers iiad 
pioved such a case as perfectly Justified them in bringing it forward, 
fioui so deteniiiiied an op^xisiticm man I thought this a great deal, but 
asked if he would say this ot} his legs ? Tiiat, he said, was a different 
thing.’ 2 

* OcL 17/A. — Goi^.to the House, met James McDonald [son of the 
Chief Baron]. Ile^id he had not a doubt uV^thc QueeiA guilt, and 
never had, bjit he thought 'the legal proof had failed.’ 

‘ OcL 28?A.— The" Attorney-General’s speech [Sir R. Gifford’s] 
seems to have made a great impression every w^here. Lord L. said it 
had altogether puzzled Opposition ; tliat Lo^ Grey knew not what 
to do ; and Lord Erskine, the violent champion of the Queen, seemed 
totally cluuiged t asked if he 'thought it would affect their votes? 

/ He 
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lie said he did not know, but that the fact was evident, that Lord 
Erskine was in a manner totally altered.* 

‘ Nov. 1th.— At the House of Lords in Committee on the Bill ; they 
found the preamble without a division ! This will for ever be fatal to the 
(Jueen. Lord Grey, her great clyimpioii against the Bill, confessed that 
the second reading alone stamped her with a verdict of guilty. Wliat 
can now be said when the words of this preamble arc eoiwdered V 
‘ Nov. \Oth — I reproached Tjord * * * with this [a trick to get a vote 
for the Queen], but he laughingly gloried iif it ; and tlius the most 
honest, honourable, virtuous man that perfiaps ever lived, is not exempt 
from being hurried into injustice when lioated by a particular object, 
lie was loud against wdiat he called the meanness of those Bishops who, 
objecting to tlie Divorce clause, yet declined voting against tlie Bill. 
With all this he thinks the Queen dci'idedly guilty; and when I said, I 
suppose you mean to present * * at Biandenburgh House, he, with 
a sudden change to solemnity, and^with great emphasis, exclaimed— 
Keveb. His feeling is caOiscd by his notion of the &k:ripturo doc- 
trine of divorce, in which 1 tliink him totally wrong, and his sense of 
tlic King’s early treatincnt of the Qiieeti, in which he i**, perhaps, not 
far fioiii being right. This, howc\er, does not afh^ct the real question.’ 

^ Nov. 17 //*. — Dined at Lonl Lonsdale’ f. . . . Talking of the 

cross-cvaiiu licit ion of Fljnii b) the Solicit 01 -General [Sir J. Copleyj, 
who detected that the notes which he first swore liad been written 
in iSicify three yems before by his own cleik, liad been written only a 
few weeks befoie h} Schiarini, the Queen’s stew^ard, it turned out that 
this discovery was a mere act*idcnt, first set in niotion by the sagacity 
of the Duke of Wellington, When tlie notes were fiist prodiicid by 
Flynn, the Duke (who lias a very long sight), though some yards off, 

said he was sure the pnjicr on which they as English, 

and probably therefore had not been prociiiVd in Sicily, but the notes 
written since. He did not like to go himseli* to tlid counsel at the bar 
to mention this; but, seeing Ai but hnot near, sent liini to intimate 
his suspicions. When the notes came into the Srilicitor-General’s 
hand, this proved correct, and the wilting being shown to Maule, the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, he said it was exactly like a note he had in 
his pocket written by Schiaiini. K)n**what triHes sometimes the most 
important events depend, and hoiV remarkable seems the all-pervadilig 
influence of one man’s character ! ’ 

Here Mr. Phipps closes his extrhets from the diary. We have 
seen ki the outset liis satisfactory Tcgsons for not jiublishing its 
continuation to the later period i^hich Mr. Wai;d had carried 
it. I’he rest will itb^oubt be producci} fd^ life entertainment of , 
a future generation. \ 

Soon after this, in 1823, Mr. Ward lost" liis wife, %nd letired 
from parliament on being appointed Auditor of the Civil List*— 
a newly created office^ which, though not quite a sinecure, had no 
very engrossing duties, and might be considercjjd as the reward of 
near twenty )ears of public service? • 

S * In 
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fft tliw imMie retirement Mr. Ward had the lucky impulse 
cif employing: his active mind and leisure hours in literature, 
which bad utilised his youth and now amused and, we may add^ 
adorned his ag^. He wrote and in 1825 published anonymously 
JVemaine, one of a class which we^ may call didactic novels, and 
of which, as far as we recollect, the prototype was Hannah Moie’s 
Cmlebs, and the last, in every sense of the word, is ‘ Dr. lI(K)k- 
well/ mentioned in a former article. This is not an occasion to 
criticise this class of novels, nor even the individual work , it is 
enough to say, that to our Tiemaiiie is the l)(*bt of its class, 
and that we know no novel that gives the reader a more personal 
and favourable idea of an anoiiMnous author; and when we at 
lengfth discoveied who he was. wo could not but congratulate the 
veteran publicist and statesman on the cleainess of intellect, 
purity of principle, and pcy.vei oft useful sell-arnusement exhibited 
in tbis novel It is grave indeed, but not dull — aigiunent.ilive, 
and particularly the third volnine,* but not tedious ; and the htrome 
is delineated with the inn amore oi one who had ioimed a high 
and just estimate of the most attiactne (ciiiale < haiactei The 
work had, as all novel leaders must know, a veiv gieat success, 
and its lieing for a consideiahle time stiirllv anoiniiious added not 
a little to Its celebrity.* We aic lather siiipused to find Mr. 
Phipps quoting without obseivalion the following test foi ascei- 
taimng the unknown author from a letter to one of Mi. Waid's 
few confidants : — 


*Do not jerv angry when 1 tell von that I lia\e discovered 
him; be ussur^' tfiaf 'his .seeict is as sate in ni} hands as he could 
wish it to be. J^^Ul give you a token h> which he will know that 
I have found him out. When you have .111 o|>)>ort unity, ask him if 
he ever saw a jiarody upon Love's Young Iheam cdllofl "‘(iimiter 
D*yr It was written in ridieule of a certain W lng/‘ who once. 


« ^ Big with iicites, 

Mov'd tlie CoiiMMrUtet* ol Supjdy 

On Onliiaiice \ oUs.' — ^vol. ii. j), 120. 

Does Mr. Phipps suppose, hs tSc letter-writer evidently docs, 
that Mr. Ward was a contiibuior to tiie J^pw Whiy Guide ^ 

We must make room fpr part of one the i/Oung 7i(melis€» 
leKtacs tu a lady confidan^^ who had k.onveycd to him some 
TitfVMirable crilicisn;^^ his tale. He sayg^flArpiil, Ib'i.o) 

^ ^ Wliat I am pleased with as much as any t lung, is the penetration of 

ths leniark iKat it must have been a pet work, kept always at hand, 
and recurred to aS every possible interval of leisure. 
Yhis is the exact account, and describes the interest both of me and 




e iniie of tUe fint edition hire * By s l*VifiKl of the Right Hon. Spenoei 

ItyoSSal.* by ihkt desigdat'oii was omitted in aubeequent editions we know iio(. 

‘ my 
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my girls iii it for the last two years, most precisely. Even all of lur 
(the girls quite as much as myself) considered Evelyn, Georgina, and; 
.Tack, not merely as fnendh, but as relations and paits of the family ajt 
Hyde House, so that Julia used sonietimes to tbuik she would meet 
them Hi the \ialk» when she went out, or waiting for •her at the tea- 
table uheu she returned home ^Trenuine himself i\as too great a 
man 1 o hu an inmate, but WcIm j constant visitor By the \ia), it is 
both curious and iiiteiesting to me to hear how much this sanse 
faHifhfux IS adinijcd by }oui sex I hat a been sometimes qutie 
antusffi hy heannq many young say he it as not a hit too old^ 

and that ihty eould not have ifiasid htm iiKe Creorgina^ but tyouU 
hate roamed him Jitst^ioi ilu sakt of com tiling him afietwardo. 
My incognito makes all this ginti entet taming But I must leleaso 
>ou. my dcir Mis Austen, iioi will i levcit a^aiti tb the subject of 
thanks, foi I siiould mAf i li'i\c don — aoI n p > 09 . 

Tnmamc was followed in 1^27 lj> 'De Vere ^ a work 
pcihxps not cqu'il to it in dii'inilitf of (once]^tinn and powei of 
execution but likeU to have hrci^ nioie ]>opul ii (as Mi Phipps 
thinks, but as we do not think it was) bcc luse it dealt more with 
lasluoiicible and espccialh politic il hle^ and hid, or was sup- 
posed to Imp inuiv poiti iits ot 1111114 pcisons * In paiticular 
the (hu It ter of Mi Wcntwoitli wis gtnei illv supposed, and in 
the Lilei 11 \ G i/c tte diieetiv and osu ntatioiis]) stated to be meant 
foi Mr C iniiins: Tins Mi Wild thou o lit it nccessaij to deny 
in a pm ite Icttci to bud w^iuli we should have been curious to 
see but we picsunic Mi Phipps Lid found no copy ol it. The 
following was Ml C\nniiig*s icpl\ — 

* 1 or ewr, 9 , 1827 

‘M> dt u ^11 If }oiii Icttci of Aesfcidaj was (i'^rult to write, 

I dssuie >ou J find it no less ddlicult to answer nt once to youi satis- 
faction and to my oaii 

^ 'While 1 cone 111 with you in legicttiiig the indiscietioii of the editor 
of the Liteiarv (?iz(tU would it hi honest in 1111 not to own, that, 
with tlie single alloy of Ih^t icgiet ^nd that cliicfiy 011 3emr own 
account), the feelings with wlnrl/l lead tin extract fiom De Vere 
on Satuiday weie ummxcd with fKi} thing of offence or displeasure^ 
Would it be honest not to uld, tint theaiowals of yoilr letter of 
^esferilay are as jgratifj 111^ as the apolog^ls aie superfluous? 

‘I must be very sensitise, 1^, aftei tliirl^-thice years of party life, 
any albismus of the press, in good e\jl put, eould s^iiously affect 
my equanimity , but I dioiis be^ qiiePhUi^toieism if T could , 

affect to be indiffeicni j*>ucli allusion^ as those of the author of De ' 
Vere. Belitwe me, my dear Su, xeiy sinceuiy j »urb, ^ 

\ GrouGn Canning.’ 

We must heie leveil to a hint we have already given, that Mr 
Ward had a long and a strong prejudice against Mi Cgnning, for 
which, neither in what we know of then peisonal it^teroonrse no» 

^ w^at 
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what we see in these Tolumos, can we at all account. The con- 
stancy and keenness of the depreciation supr^est that some personal 
feeling must have been at bottom ; but we can trace no occasion 
for any, unless it was that on the formation of the Duke of Port- 
land's ministry in 1807, no notice w?s taken of Mr. Ward — Canning 
Aot choosing to restore him to tlie Under-Secretaryship, from which 
he had been displaced by the Talents ; but this is mere conjecture, 
and perhaps after all it was nothing but an excess of partisan zeal, 
of winch Mr. Ward seems. to ha\e been very susceptible; certain, 
however, it is that Mr. Ward's journals must be read with some 
allowance if not suspicion in sill that rcgsirds Mr. C'anning, though 
we have reason to believe that he had latterl} done more justice to 
that extraordinary man, as wc know he did to Lords Sidmouth and 
Castlercagh, whom also he at one time very much disliked and de- 
preciated. If Mr. Ward’s journals hsul extended to the last years 
of Mr. Canning’s Me, i\o confidently believe that we should have 
found there a picture of him not less favourable than Wentworth, 
Mr. Phipps seems to hint souiciliiiig of this. Wc think we may 
venture to more than hint it. 

The editor •introduces some testimonies to the merit of his 
uncle’s novels ; but their greatest success is not to be found in the 
common records of litenuy fame, but in the jiaiidi register. In 
July, 1828, be re-married — to a w ealihj widow. M r. Phipps sa}s : 

^Mrs. Pliinier Lewin,* of Ciilstoii Park, had extended her admira- 
tion for Ills w’ritings to their author, and at her beautifid sent in Hert- 
fordshire he was able to enjoy the sort tS rural life whieli, from the 
days when Itk 3 jt» 4 .,ima«riijaiioii had dwelt on Sir IJogor ile Cover- 
ley, formed thejyeat object of his aiiibitioii.’ — \ol. ii. j). 172, 173. 

In consequence of this alliance be (iblained jierimssion to ado]>t 
the name of Plunicr lichiic his ow'ii. 

This matrimonial and fniaucial success was however, soon em- 
bittered by domestic afflicnions aiid by a personal morlifK'ation. 
The fatal disease which liad«»ca|*iscd K’lo death of tli^lr mother 
&J 9 ttled< successively and iirevocab^ on all his three daughters, two 
of whom he lost within a fcw*da}s of each other, and within a few 
months he, by the loss of Mrs. Pluiner Ward, became again a 
widower. — The morUfication which visited him w'ai the loss of his 
office of Auditor of the J^ivil Lis., which lie had received as a 
place for life, and^dfifti jhc*M"ljigs, in their first burst of one-sided 
ecOnonty, abolished^ in 1S31 as a sinenirt^' Mr. Ward could not 
but submjlt^ the loss, 'Tiut he would not submit to the imputation 
of being a sinecurist or having cqicglectcd his duties; and Lord 

* This lady waiJauc HamiUon, i^ratiddauj^hiei of tlie l^nrh Earl of Al>ercorn ; bom 
In 1765; married, in 1^91, to Mr. Plnmer, who dying in 182*2, she married Commander 
of the Uoygl Navy; and he d>Rig in 1S27, ihe remarried in 1828 Mr. Ward. 

« ^ ' Altborpe, 
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A1thqrpe> then Chancellor of the Exchequer^ on Mr. Ward’s 
complaint^ made in the House of Commons a satisfactory ex* 
planation on that point; but the doom of the place was filUiimf 
Yet certainly it seems to have been not a useless ime, if we nia|^ 
judge by one of Mr. Ward’s rej^orts of the abuses he was called 
upon to correct in the Ko}al Household, which is worth prc-* 
serving as a curiosity equal to any extracts from the Northum* 
berland or any other household book. * 

‘The excess in the Lord Stewarfl's department seems neither more 
nor less than the most scandalous waste. 1 cannot better exemplify 
this than by the instance of an allowance of oOOi. a year to the lower 
servants in //>« of small boor. The history is, that, wlien allow cd small 
beer in kind, they \u‘rc all allowed accesh rnf Hint urn to the cellar, and 
often would not lake the irotthlc to thut the each after haring drawn 
their* gvaniifg^ but let ho"««licads iiiii oH‘ fiom MMy wuntonncss. The 
then officers in power, justcaJ of piini^liiiii^ ihciii., tlionght it right to 
turn the beer into iii<ni(‘y (the scrA iiits Ihuing ale and junler bcAtfles 
folly sufficient) ; and luMice thi^^ oGO/.n y cu* coinpcn'‘afionfor not being 
p(*rniittcd to continue this wasteful extiti\agancc. The above is to be 
sore an extreme case, lmt the prodigality of the stew\'iTcrs room and 
the servants’ h.dl is almost as bad. E\c‘:*y person belonging to either 
•'Cems allowed to <*arry awaj as jnooli jn«)\ision as lie can scramble for, 
after being Jiiinsclf satisfied. If a bot»le of wine or porter is opened 
for a glass, tlio rest is canied oti — the iikmI in a napkin, which seldom 
finds its wa} back again ;«and| in addition to fhi'., scores of persons 
who have no connexion with tiu* domestic cslahlishincnt appear to run 
riot upon the unlimited allowance for ihc'-c tables. The footmen and 
maids, inoreoAcr, ha>c been allowed chai women and helin; rs (in fact, 
to allow tliLMU to be hlle), ainl the nHliulion pf ttTcse will sa^e lOOf. 
or 500/. a year ni<»re. The caleidation of inee^ per }f for each indi- 
vidual of the family, has been 21bs., wliicli the principal cooks allow is 
loo inucli b\ Jib. : this alone will save 500/. a year; and an allowance 
of what is culU'fi Am d ntoneg^ which I could not get c'xplaiiicd . , . . 
I)ecausc the allowance in nu>iiev docs not {preclude the supply orbrei^ 
111 kind, o\c» and above the ailowainjcxWvul. ii |)) . i TO— I To 

On the death of his dangbters^nd of his wife (who left to heir 
third husband the estate and esidrnefi of (vilston Paik, which had 
been left to her absolute disposal by the first of the series) — the 
editor remarks, — • 

‘ It would be no part of the intenfipn of this work to d late on the 
grievous private afilictims winch lie was^l^y^l at this period, 
'flieir influence will be timeil in the more sobvr cfaatacter of the works 
he composed between tlie publication (Tt‘ D Vere and De 

Clifford [1841], in which, as in lllu^irations of Human Life [1837] 
and Pictures of the World [1838], the narrative form is less main- 
tained, and more room is Ipveii to philosophical disquisitions.’ — vol. it. 
p. 185. , • , 

VOL. Lxxxvii. NO. CLxxiii. T . * This 
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Tius is oddly worded: it seems to imply that there werc^some 
other works between De Verc and Dc GlifTord^ besides the Illus- 
trations and the Pictures. We know of none. Perhaps ‘ os m * 
should have been ‘ TianWr/,’ or sonic such expression — though we 
confess we cannot sec in those W()rks any iHscviiav traces of the 
sorrows to which the editor alludes, nor caxi we reconcile tlie re- 
spective dates of the events and the publications with his hypo- 
thesis ; and his obseivatioii is the more rrMiiarkable, because the 
very next page inforiiis u;5 that Mr. Ward had recourse to a more 
eflectual, as well as more immediate, source of consolation for the 
loss' of his second lady than that of writing ^ ])hilosophical di^^qui- 
sitions " — namely, by contracting in the following year a third ma- 
trimonial alliance yvitli another widow, Mrs. Okeover (daughter of 
Sir George Anson), which, adds the editor, * furtiislucd sunshine 
for his remaining years upon earth* (li. 1S6) ; and it must linve 
been under the benignant kTlluence^of this sunshine that wi're 
written the words which flic editor fancies to have been impreg- 
nated with the widowers son^)w. It is a curious coincidence 
that in Do Vere (1827) a favourite character is the Master 
of Okeover IJall — a i\auie taken by chance from the lioad- 
book ; ami that the author should, so many years after, 'see 
liiioself, in right of his wife, as the guardian oi her only son. 
Master of (iheo^'vr (li. 1S7). Wc cannot help ob- 

serving, as another curious coincidenc'*, that as Mrs Plamer 
Ward had had three huslmiuls within .s*/> years, Mr. Ward inul 
had three wives within ten. and that ,lii^ two last hoimes fortunes 
should hay^',tvy?Tr,. achieved at the ages of sivly-lhree and siMy- 
seven! But he was alw.ays popuhii with the ladies, liad 
abundance tiT' Small ‘lalk and lively convcisation, with a prodi- 
gious untaught musical talent;* and all through life, and even to 
the last — though reduces! to an cai-trunipci — he had a JautUi/ air^ 
and appeared, both in comilcnanoe and figure, very much youiigei 
iiiaii he really was. „ 

^ Our limits will not allow us to say more of his later works, 
tlian that he jmblished, io'lS^l, an essay on the Revolution of 
1688; in which, with grea^ political amrage-, much constitutional 
learning, and some very cogent logic, lie subjects that great 
event to a very severe extimi nation. In some respects, no doubt, 
his censures may h g just«; but he has too much overlooked the 
cardinal point of" the wliolc ca>e: was^^licre any other possible 
expedienufor securing the libeities and religion of England? Wc 

* A lady writes thus on his debut ii« iLondoxi tiociefy iii 1705 Mr. Waid's pluyitif; 
]| BBtomabiii^ ; be caijnot read a note of music, liut pUys airs and variations in tbo 
most masterly and capital style.’ — vol. i. p. 28. He ke|)t np this accomplishueiit con- 
itautly. ' ^ 

have 
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have npt much more of either love or respect for William than 
Mr. Ward ; but he was a necessary, and at that crisis the only 
available instrument, for an indispensable objeci. 

In 1841 Mr. Ward also published another novel, in four 
VdJumos — ‘ De Gifford/ alrersly often mentioned! In a lelter 
from Okeover, 24lh January, 1841, he announces its appmach- 
inp publication with a spirit and confidence enviable at his ajjjc.^ 

‘ Think of a geiilleniaii of j-eventy-six \\rifii\g a love story ! and yet 
I shall not be afraid to liazard it, for all Gol burn’s critics say it in as 
good as Treniainc and Dtj A^erc. Siicc(*p(I or fail, it has already 
repaid me a high price in the alisorbiiig and ph‘asing interest il has 
shed over this /wy las/ ^otrent^ where 1 have so foigotten all worldly 
p^r^llit^, tlial 1 never was so iii(le|N*iideiif, and iio\K*r more happy. 
To bo I hii\e a jioworfnl aid i i my dear eoinpanion, whose own 
apparent happiness foinis a ^ eiy ])iincJi)al paitof mine.’ — \ol.ii. p. 207. 

Without altogether agreeing with* ‘ Colburi^s crltic.s,’ wc can, 
at least, say that De Clifford is a \er> agiceablc and clever 
novel, and leally wonderful as lhe"woik oJ a man of sevetifi/-»tx\ 
IJut Okeo\cr was not to he his ^last lelieat.* His wife s father. 
Sir (ieoige Anson, was appointed, fticutcnant-Cilovcinor of 
Clicdsca llospitril, and to his apaitinenis in that institution, 

" being,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘ not willing to part company when we 
have all been so happy together,^ JMi. Waid and his lady, with a 
library of belween oOOO# aiul 4000 volume* removed in March, 
1810. 

‘ Think,’ he writes, ‘of my boldne-^s in adventuring this at eighty- 
one, when iliere is little clianee of my ever «vii 0 pk again.’ — 

ii. 227. 

And here, amidst friends so strangely ffiid recently acquired, 
and who piovcd themselves so woithy of his choice, he closed 
his long, respectable, and, it seems, haj>]iy’ life, on the Utli of 
August, 184G, in his eighly-fiist year. • 

W e cannot better » oncliicle ou^ laiiiaiks on this amiable and 
clever man than by his own woic|j5 on reading a favourable i^evievK 
of his last woik : — • 

‘ Let me confess, tnai to one partieulir critique (tJiat in the “Bri* 
tannia” of last Saturday) T nni anything b||t tlead. On the contrary, 

I am most sensitively aliv j to it, and waw'eveu much affected by its 
concluding jiaragraph, where, alluding the b^^le^irob&bility, from 
iny age, of my ap|K'€iriii^''gtUii »i'' an autl^oi* it u^bs leave of me in 
terms vviiieli, if true, must eheei even my la^t hour. Mgft it not do 
so to be told that 1 have done much to counteract the vicious ten- 
dencies of an immoral scIkmiI, ami shown that a novel may not be the 
less interesting for breathing a spirit of pure and exalud sentiment? 
If I have done this, and deserve half of what evidently en- 
lightened writer (whoever he is) is *j)leased to say, •then tfie old 

T 2 \ gentlenjan 
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gentleman of seventy^ix may hope that^ though he has lived so long^ 
he has not lived in vain.* — vol. ii. p. 209. 

With respect to the volumes now before us, we hope we have 
said and quoted cnoug^h to satisfy our readers that they abound in 
amusing:, and*are not scanty of instructive matter ; and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Phipps on the general discretion, delicacy, and 
ijeatncss of literary execution which he has brought to his dutiful 
labour as editor and biographer* 


Art. X — 1. Depart de Louis-PhUiipc an 24 Ferrier^ Relation 
aulhentiqne de cc qni est arrive an Rot vt it sa Famille depuis 
lenr depart des Tuilerles jusqualeur di^artpietnent en Angleierre. 
lixtrait de la Rente Britahniqnc. Pp. M. Paris, 18j(). 

2. Le Conseillcr du People m/oitrnal jmr M. A. de Lamartine. 
Ri^f Illation dc qnciqnes Cahntna s coutre la Rtpuhlique. Paris. 
Avril, 1850. 

A TRANSLATION of the article of onr last number on the 
French RcMdulion, and cspcri»ill\ on the esc a])cof the Ro}al 
Family, soon appealed in the Revue liritainiique and nas by and 
bye published also asasc'parate painplil(*t. Jt has had, as the im- 
portance and autlicnticiU of its facts ell- deserve, a considerable 
circulation in France — ‘ i vt( nthsemeuf imniensc^* sa^s M. Lamartine 
—and has qlven rise to what M. Lamartine is pleased to call a 
‘ Refutatiottf’-^rf-.*;;.^ charjres airanist him — as well as to some more 
amicable observations and reclamations, of which, for the sake of 
historic truth, we think ourselves bound to take some notice. The 
editor of the Rerve. Or. Aiiiadee Picliot, ibongli ho thought our 
article wmrlhy of reproduction, accompanied it with a preamble in- 
tended to attenuate in some degree its effects, and ujmui which, as 
to both its tone and its statements, we should be cntiilcd to offer 
a few animadversions ; but wg can make allow j ' ice for the 
Doctor’s peculiar position, 1^1 h with regard to the Quarterly Re~ 
view fsee vol. xxxii. p. 3 12,€lS20 ) and as the piivatc fiicnd of M. 
Lamartine, and shall cqptent ourselves with the more agreeable 
duty of thanking M. picht^ for the general fidelity and candour with 
which he has rej\£fM}jRi^ our Kssay. lie tells us the translation was 
made by two hancl^ anA we think we cairsee that some passages 
are rendertd with a very peculiar felicity; but it is generally 
accurate, and always fair. 'Jhere is, however, one point of fact 
which, in justice to both King Louis-Philippe and ourselves, as 
well as for the sake of historical accuracy, we think it worth while 
to set right. The editor chooses to sec in our last number an 
, altered 
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altered tone towards Louis-PLlIlppc, and to attribute the altera- 
tion to the influence of some rreent intercourse with the Comte 
de Neuilli/, That is a mistake. No one, believe, ever 
saw that great person, cither 'in his zenith or his.mild decline/ 
without being struck with the* amiability of his private life, the 
frankness of his manners, and the \igour of his conveisation ; but 
our readers know that we al wa} s did ample justice to all his ])ersonal 
and many of his political (|nalities ; and that our articles of March 
and June, IS-iS — on the c\idence fuinislicd b) the revolutionists 
themselves — treated the ex-King and his family in exactly the 
.same spirit as our last, \^'e have alwav s gi\ en the same praise and 
made the same reserves as to difTerent points of his character and 
polic} ; and our last number differs in that re&pcct from its pre- 
decessors only in the autliciiticit) which jiersonal evidence gives to 
a narrative of personal advjenturesy-rthc' opinir^ns on the persons 
and facts were, as we took cai:* to say, ail our own, and are the 
same which, in pari materia, we have alwav s held. 

Before we enter the lists with M. Lamaitinc we shall dispose 
of a few other Ijss serious observations ViMiicli have been made on 
our article. 

At p. jjO it is said that the Duke ol Nemours was ^ in 7iomina^ 
command of the troojis on the (’arrousel.* This has been thought 
obscure : b^ ' nominal c^^mmand,* however, we meant, and thought 
vve had siiflicicntly cxprc.sb(‘d, that the cominancl was made merel} 
nominal by the prohibition.issued b} the new ministry against the 
troops using their arms. But we must also jddjjjjjat we were 
not at lirst avvnic of, that the Duke’s coiijiAand was, moreover, 
spoil! aiieoiis and accidental — assumed by^ him, ofl his own re- 
sponsibility, in the exigency of the moment, when all the superior 
Jiiilitar} authorities had disappeared. The assumption of the 
disarmed and hopeless com maud at this; crisis was an act not onlv 
of private* duty and dvvouiinent tow^ds the jiersonal Si^fc'^y of his 
family, In l of high political Courage — it probably saved the 
Tuileries from a new l()th of ifugust. and France from a*catas- 
troplie still more tcnihlc. ^ 

Among the names of the olTicers (sec Quai. ilev. p. 553) who 
happened to be in immediate and ac‘ti^{ attendance on the Koval 
Family at their departure from lh6 TiiHcmMa gentl'eman of the 
name of Perrol de CVizellcs has wtitie^'to ihe Paris Journals 
to claim a jdace. So also has Comte Friant — one o^tlic King’s 
aides-de-camp. Their names did^iiot apjiear in any of the works 
We had quoted, and had escaped the inciiiory of our informants, 
but we are willing to do justice to theii well-authenticated loyalty 
and zeal. , * 

A more important omission (from page,^55) vfas that of the 

1 name 
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name of the Count de Montalivet, who took an active and pro- 
minc^nt part in ])rotectintr the departure of the Royal family. 
He was miniater of the Civil List ami Royal household, and much 
in the persona) confidence and friendship of both their Majesties, 
and, though very ill, had made iln effort to leave his bed adjd 
rejoin them at the Tuileries when he heard that the eineujLe 
endangered the palace. It happened that he was also colonel of 
that legion of the cavplry of the Natioiiiil Guard which (General 
Humas had so fortunately brought iiiU) the j^aidcii of the '^L'uile- 
ries; and when the Kiu^ was about to depait, M. de Moulalnet 
mounted one of liis troojieis’ horses, an<l loluutardy taking com- 
mand oi the le<{ioii, escoried the Ro^al family to St. Cloud; and, 
we are satisfied, separated hiinsell from llieiii f/if*ro Oinl\ because 
his presence in Paiis was indispensable to the peisonol 

interests, lie wasj in fact,tlif^ <.iily official or even Iriendlj lepre- 
sentative of that inierest, and sole p:uardian of the Royal piopeiLy 
reinainiii" in the metropolis, llis dcnotiou to the Kiii^ at all 
times, and his persoiuil c\ei lions on that da), deserve to be re- 
corded, and wcMvilliii^lv rc'jiaii an oiiussion w Inch we, not fiudmg^ 
llis name in that poilion oi the piiiitc*d iiaiiatnes bcMoic us, xn- 
voluntarily made. 

We have also to correct one or two cirors into which we fiudr— 
from the letters oi M. de Moinav and au at tide of M. de St. 
Priest's in the Revue des Detix JMondcs — tlxat M. Laiiiailine had 
led us, on the subject of the Duchess oi Oileatis and the Duke of 
Chartres: they ar e not of much iinpoi taiicc, except as addi- 
tioiKil instances 61’* iM. Lamartine's stran&^e inaccuracy ; but our 
respect for hir Royal Highness induces us to set them light. 
These inaccuracies occur in our pages .iG2, 563. It is nut 
true, as there stated, that the Duchess oi Orleans left Pans 
and remained tw<] days in ignorance of the fate of her second 
sc'P Her Royal Highness was, very siuon after their sepa^ 
ration, informed that the boy was safe with his tutor and in the 
hands of respectable friend^ wlHere it was thought prudent to 
leave him. ^ The Duciicss,* says our iiifoxmant, ‘ would not have 
left Pans, nor even the house of the President of the Chamber 
where she fiist took refug)», if she had not been satisfied that the 
child was safe.’ Nor^wavM. Je JVIornay ignorant of the plaA*e 
of the Duchess’inl?creat for it was lie who ^.onducted her Royal 
Highness t 9 , M. Anatole de Montesquiou’s chateau of Bligiq^ — 
not Ligny, as M. Lamartine misled us to call it. Nor was M. 
Lamartine exactly correct in say ihg that she escaped ‘ in disguise’-** 
she was forced, no doubt (in order to evade the chivalrous solici- 
tude of MM. Lamartine, Caussidierc. and Delahodde about her), 
to travel ineognita and with a passpoi ipsevdonyme — but she was not 
' travestied. 
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travestied. She wore the same dress that she had worn at the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and her passport was as Madame do Mornay., 
Wc now arrive at M. Lamartine’s appeal against us. 

\l. Lamartine, leelin^, not unnaturally, much aggrieved by our 
observations upon him, has thcfti^ht it expedient to endeiivour to 
exculpate hin>self irom them in some thirty papres of a kind 
of pamphlot'iiewspaper, called Lc Consviller du Fcuplc, which 
he publishes, we belie\e, monthly, and which seems especially 
dedicated to his own ]>ersoiial ^lorifi^iition, and the relutation 
aiKl correction of those who arc so uiifortiinale as to difler it) any 
dejfree from the hi^b opinion which M. Lamartine entertains of 
himself. For example, the part of tins pciiodical, w'hicli contains 
this domolitioii of the QiiarteiU lleview has loom for only one 
Other article— it is a fbuid culogium on Toussaint-Ijouverture, a 
new melodrainatie play b^ J\f. and concludes with 

the.9e W(irds>— ' 

‘ It is snine tlioiisnii(K of 3 ears sii!c(‘ SnphoHcs^ fallen under the iii- 
jp*atilu<le of the Athenian^, and aceii^scd of iii'-anity, inillcd from iiiulcr 
his cloak iht* tragedy of iKdipiis and read tl bid’orc^ the people. The 
Atheiijaii.s understood the lesson and crowded SophoehbJ^ — Cons, du 
Piupli\ p. I(i7. 

We can ha\e no objection to M. Lamartine's thus publishing 
to the world the opiniop of one of his satellites — and of course his 
own — \\\^\ the is Hophodes we cannot deny that Toassaint- 

Lourerture, or any other bibulous ilrama, would be just us con- 
club>ie an answer to our charges as that which he has given: 
though we must confess that, if wc arc tp a^rmila!?his defence 
t!(» a drama, it reminds us much iiioie of t’ko Mdcs Ghriosus than 
ol the (Ediims Colwi€Us~iym\ M. Lamartine more of Thraso than 
of Sophocles. 

Ol the lone, however, of his reply lo^ us, w’e make no comjilain*^ 
ftomne exacerbation mighty be naturally expected Jroin the se' ty 
of 04ir striciures that sensitiii creature, whose talents, courage, 
and high moral anfl religious ifkstimets — all of which we fttnikij 
aHtnowlcdge— IxH'xnne useless, mischievous, and, what he will 
thiirk worse, ridiculous, under the predoininaucc of the one master*- 
weakness of this ‘ most forcible Feeblf/ — a puerile and morbid 
vantty, which seems in its paroxysmito- amount ti\ a temporary 
derangement. S * • 

^le wry title he affixes to his paper is character\f lie — ' RefU’- 
taiion de qnelques Cahmnies conJtt'e la ttcpubliquei ^ — the whole and 
sole object of the production being to refute some «>i w'hat he calls 
^calumnies’ against M. Lamartine. In humble imitation of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon, Lamartine exclaiiivs — La Republique 
dest MOI ! Nor shall we, as regards our present discussion, 

N contest 
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contest the boast ; for undoubtedly whatever of peace, wealth, 
happiness, dip;nityj or honour the Republic may have conferred on 
France between the 24th of February and 23rd of June, 1848, 
jna} be fairly ascribed to M. Lamartine; and when he so often — 
and again in tliis&roc/iiifi'e — boasts \hat /a's republic was not sullied 
by one single act of violence or one drop of blood, ne can only 
admire that convenient conscieni e w hich makes no account of the 
sacking of the Tuilc;ies and Neuilh — ()f the murder of many 
individuals — of the iiiass.it're and burning alne (»f the troops and 
police, with all which hisi'idnnnisliation opened, nor of the gigantic 
slaughter in which it closed. Yes. we acknowledge ‘ Cette R^- 
publiqucceAt TOi ! — not that }ou advised, encoui aged, or npjHovcd 
such horrors — no. we acquit \ou of that; but because }our rash- 
ness, vanity, ambition, and .ytife helped mainl\ to produce them; 
and that when }ou identd} \ ourself with the Republic }ou adopt 
them' But let that p.iss, and let us see what ei>pt»ciallj concerns 
ourselves in this . 

M. Lamartine begins with a suminar} recapitulation of our 
princi]ial charges against him — ^fairly enough stat(*d, and in one 
or tw’o instances, as observed by a critic favourable to M. Lamar- 
tine (JJdvinlner of 1st June, 1S50), c\eii o\eisialed — which, 
when we fust read it, we supposed was done to make the refuta- 
tion on those points more ea^) ; but our readeis will partake our 
surpiise at fiiuhng that — after this ostentatious parade of our 
charges — and this bold apjicarance of answering them seriatim — 
they arc left not merely w u bout any sulficient answer, but (except 
one, ol w birtnrSTTKr j^iresenlK ) without aii>Lbiiig like contradiction 
or e\en denial. All Jhat iollows is a lepeution of the same 
pompous liginarolc — and almost in the same words — about his 
own ])ersonal talents, delicac}, and inngnaniinity, which wc had 
had ad nauseam in his original woik ; but tlieie is not one single 
fact of our indictment, {]a\crscd, contradicted, or even ques- 
tioned — 7iot one, with the singTe Axceptfon just alluded to. This 
unaccountable : that a niqii oi Lamartine’s ingenuity and 
literary adroitness should take the trouble of calling the attention 
of the world to a sciies of dharges, and then leave them as he 
found them, or^ rather indeed, to be taken piv canfesso. seems to 
us incomprehensible; b^t Eyelids literally the case. There is, as 
we have said, abundance of professions of^his high feelings and 
generous intentions, but not the slightest attempt to controvert 
our facts or to dispute our correriion of his facts. Now we con- 
fess that the facts are all thatVe are concerned about: and we 
leave M. Lamartine's good intentions to their proverbial use of 
paving the ancient hothouse of all Revolutions. On this earth 
they certainly left no trace. * 

* / The 
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The exception, however, that we have made is a very important 
one, and, if the case turned out to be as M. Lamartine states it, 
we should certainly have to confess that we had been led to do 
him {'real injustice, and we should be most anxious to repair it; 
but we arc forced to say that -^as ^ et — our further investigation 
of the circumstances leads to conclusions more iliima^in^ to M. 
Lamartine than anything: contained in the article that has so 
excited his febrile indig:nation. • 

Oil M. Lamartine’s assertion in his former work that Mic w^as 
authorized by the Provisional Government to provide respect- 
fully and even liberally for the Kingf's safe departure,* we had 
said distinctly that we w ere satisfied that the Government were 
very desirous that the King should (>scape, and tliat IM. Lamar- 
tine’s own feelings were interested in that object; but we re- 
proached liim with not ha\ing had ,lhe*\igour^and ciuiragc to do 
an\ thing effective or r\eii visible either to forward that object or 
to apprise the King of his favoumble dispobition ; and we confess 
that we did not think that certain over tines which he stated that 
he made to M. dc Moiitalivet on the night between the 20tli and 
27th — three days alter the King’s depaiture, and wdien it might 
]ia\e been Lojied that his Majesty w’as already safe in TSngland— 
were of a character to coiniiianil that gentleman’s confidence, 
inasmuch as the^ were^at best, rather tnid>, and rertairily never 
reached the King, whidi we concluded they must lune clone Lad 
M. de IMoiitalivet c'oiisulered them s(*iious. 

M. Lamartine in his leply informs us tiiat we were mistaken ; 
and we shall first give his own versioij of^iiiis TiFTair — a very 
small part of the whole catastrophe, but a proiiiineut one, and, as 
being the onlt/ fact direc tly disputed, of some interest to history. 
We c'oiidense the substance oi his diffuse narration. 

^ At the first rcpiihr and interior sitting of tlic Provisional 
Government’ — but here wc must pause to sa\ that the datf of 
this sitting Is not specified! and tliau* in tlie whole of his History, 
and still more remarkably in thiarp^ly. M. L'linartinc harcl'tycifr 
condescends to luriiish us with a piccise dale*, and we need not 
remind our readers that dates are in' narrative's the touchstone of 
truth : — ‘ the first regular and inter ior^s\\.y.m^ of the l^rovisional 
Government* is to us as vague ai tiipia the GreJt calends — 
particularly as M. La'^jartiue invokes fifiA bjl^rld^rs as witiigsses 
of this first regular and interior delilieravion ; — but whatever the 
date was (whicdi we gather alinndv to have bc*en on the 26th 
Fisbruary), at that ‘fiist and regular sitting,’ AT. Lamartine, as 
\'fifty witnesses cMi testify (p. 153), proposed to the unanimous 
c‘oncurrence of the meeting that the flight of th^ King should be 
free — that aid and even dignity should be given to bis departure— 

N -his 
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bis persoti protected! fvom till violence^ from all ioaiaik*— his per- 
sonal property held asicred — and'— ^we fesor to trusA to our irana^ 
lation — 

^ S*il venait k itim dtcetivcrt^ le favre eseoHer et ^mhen^quer ttvoe ia 
dev^net ifm pee/pfe qui sk Q'etqkt^cte Aane V/kemme qm Jhit eon ekef*^ 
(p. 153u) 

We bep «wr rwulers to weig^h exactly the terms of this proposi- 
tion which now at the end of two ^ears M. Lajnartine produces 
as evidence of his di'ltcacy and defenwe towards the Kins: — 

* If he shoulil be discovered --to cauiP him to he escorted find shipped 
off with all the decency which a people owes to --its cur.* 

N(» wonder that the fift\ inoh assessors of the cabinet cordially 
agreed in such a respectful trc.ilinent ol the Kin^, ‘ [f they should 
discover him' 

‘ 111 pursuance of resolufoh a vote id’ 30(),(K)0 fnine-^ wa'- plactsl 
at M. Lamartine’s disposal. On the* sireiitrlh of this^otc that same 
eveiiiiip: iVl. Lamartine solecttsl four comiiiissioncrs (o attend the 
King', and ba<l liLs own travelling carriage* ))i*epar(»d to start at a 
moment’s wanting, and he* kept it with a sum of 2(XK)/. road^ iii>r the 
use of the eommissiouers, whose instnictiims he prepared and signed.’ 

* All that being done and night being come, I wxmr out.* pni- 
ceeda M. Lamartine in Ins Hishfry^ * wi.ipped up in in> cloak to 
avoid rc«cognition, on foot and aloue to M. de Montalivet, the 
friend and confidant of the King.’ In his Rejntationy M. 
Lamartine says that he was not alonq, but accompanied by M. 
de ChampeQjyi^^c of the lour intinidcd commissioners. This 
discrepance betwen' th'^two narratives — hetwceii going alone and 
going in company w'lth one of the cimiiiiissioners — important 
enough in testing the veracity of any witness, becomes, as we 
shall see, of peculiar significance in the sequel of the case. 

* TkneWy says M. Lamartmo, in the Refutation, ‘that the King 
had written to M. de Montalij^t from Versailles and from Dreux.* 
He knew no such thing, for the King never was at Versailles; 
nor SiU he even write iromdViAbon, which is so near to Ver- 
sailles that the great restorer of that town did not venture to stop 
there more than an hour. I'his may seem a tnfle ; but in dk- 
cnssing moot points of evic^f ncc these variances become important, 
and every ne«v step is a^frSsh proof of M. Lamartine’s inaccuracy. 
He proceeds 

* I had no doubt that this minister was in the confidence of all the 
King’s movements, and knew ids hiding-place. I acquainted him 
trith the intentions of the Government, and my own. I eomninnicated 
to him the measures I had already taken to liave the Royal &mi]y 
followed and if necessary protected (pour fairs suivre et au besoin 
preiiygfr y against all impediments or insults, and I conjured him to open 

himself 
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huiii^elf to me with the most entire ooBfiileiice, and to* let im know 
where Louia-Pliilippe was secreted.’ — 

‘M. de MontaIi<vet,* he goes on to say, ‘assured him that he 
knew no more than he of the K^ing^s movemente^ arKl promised to 
let him know when he should be apprised of the King’s where- 
about. Six days elapsed without any coinTnunieation, when M. 
Lamartine represented to Mndaine Montalivet that the King; 
exposed himself to great danger hy tlys rtiiiccalment — that the 
people might become alarmed .at the continued residence on the 
territory of the republic of a i>en>on who might be suspected of 
d»rgDS hostile to the revolution; and he entreated her to put 
him on the King's track, and to enable him to despatch the 
safe and steady coiiimissioiieis-“t//u?/rf///e.v sftrs of prudras ) — who 
were empowered to conduct the alFair honourably to all parties; 
but Madame de Montalivet still pfoiested thrit«&lje knew nothing, 
and was* herself in girat aiixietN." 

• 

' I fancied,’ say> Laniarliiie, ‘that the King was afraid of owing 
anything to tin* roiolntionarv (■o> eminent, .ipd had rather triv<t to the 
di.>cretion of hh* own fiieiiiK and to l*ro\ideiice. 1 iinder'^toorl and re- 
spected the SUM e[)fil)ilily of dii>iii>> and iiiisforliine. I insisted uo 
further, and prevented (pm7;/.v) any further search. Two days more 
aecpiainled me with the p/vW.sc circunistniic<‘s of the King’s escape. I 
cart'd little }k>w it was that the^Ko\al tainily had escafied, provided that 
it had sutlered neithei* imrsuit, imh* iiiMilt. nor captivity, on the part of 
Fiiince. iSiich was my euuduet and that of the Pn visional (loverir- 
ineuit ; ami after what 1 lia\ e related, whom will the C^viarterly Iteviewer 
(fcvrirfiiu d' outre mer) ]iersuailc, that if the^Cb feruiiieol hatl pleased 
(l) to cluM' Uie loads — {)!) to cuibaigo (nuj^rer) tlie»coubte — (Ji) to 
scL'iitiiiise all enibarkings - (4) to stii* up its agents and (o) the popu- 
lation -that it could not, 1 say. in eight days’ time, have preveuted 
the escape of ilu* Iloyal family Jfir/l, loH, 

To which wc reply again that wc never for a ^omeut de- 
nied or doubted that Lauiarliiie SuicVlhe iiiajoritv of the Gove^u- 
ment were exceedingly auxioeft t^at the King should itUT'ISie 
intprce}>tcd; but it is rather utiluiky for the foregoing amienaeniMi 
that every one of the impediments wuiclr M. Lamartine chooses to 
conjecture as jnobleinalical, did actually take place, as we shall 
show, seriatim, and wc have numbers^ more accurate 

comparison; — 1. Thus roads aad rail rcM^ds closed, and. M- 
Lamartine himself tells us, and wdth some exaggeratiqp too, of the 
difficulties of the King and of the Puchess of Montpensicr in mak- 
ing their way ‘ a travers vtiamps ’ ^ and through byways; the King 

narrowly 

* M. Ldunarfine ati&ta this sosh-ougly Hiat even clebcnliea the Ij^itig as passing and 
repasBiiig to and fro between Hunfleur and Havre, a travers ’'hamjis! though, as everybody 

but 
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narrowly escaped interruption near Pacy and arrest at St. Andre« 
ns did the Duke de Nemours at the barrier of Paris^ when he 
escaped the surveillance only by being disguised. 2. An order 
was despatch^ to murer les cotcs^ which barTed the King’s escape 
from Trouville. 3. Einbarkings were so watched that theKing got 
through Ilonfleur and most critically escaped fn)m Havre, only by 
a# disguise and a plan so well laid and rapidly executed that M. 
Lamartine never knev^ ^^hell nor (till he read our article) exactly 
how it was accoinjdished. 4. lie or his colleague, M. Ledru 
Kolljn, had one Cerberus visiting llallot's house at Trouville, 
another searching the Pavilion at La Cracc, and a third watching 
the Quay of Havre — all fortunately just too late. And, 5. The 
state of the populace at Abbeiille, at Ku, at Pacy, at Evreux, 
and at Kouen, proves that, whether factiously or sj)ontaneously 
excited, they werc^but too wv^l prepaieil to im])ede the departure 
and even to endanger the safet} of the ll(>>nl family. 

But all this — though we could not retrain Irom noticing this 
most inconsistent and iallacious })ortionor M. Lamartine's defence 
—is a little beside our n.aia point, to which we return. 

Wc repeat our adinis'>ioii, that if M. LaiuarliueV account of 
bis communications with M. de IMoiitalnct were the truth the 
whole truth and nothing but the trmii, it would prove that he 
had made one elTort, and the most natural one (though somewhat 
tardy, and, as it turned out, wholly iuefl'eelunl), for the Kinfs 
safetv, and that so fur our censure would be unfounded ; but 
M. Lamarti ne's narrative is not, wc regret to say, of that character. 
It is no bcttcl^th.'iii* clever iiilerinixturc of as iiiiich truth as he 
cannot help celling, viith as much variation, suppressk)n, or em- 
bellishment as he found necessary either to the palliation of his 
errors or the inilation of his winily. Jn the first ]dace, the eom- 
jnuiiication with Al. de J^Iontali^et relalod to the King alone. 
We had said, — 

* J’be Royal family consisted of about twenty persons, who eseapKl 
litlSrSilv north, (‘asi, south, aiid«wesf, in five or six different batches, 
and not one of them saw any traces of M. L’linartiiie’s protection.* 

To this answer of ours |o M. Lamartine’s boast of having pro- 
tected and facilitated the Retreat of the whole Royal family^ it is 
evident that* his C(Ji»i!ofeiic6 with A1, de Montalivet about the 
Kiny alone w^ald be at best a very imperfect rejoinder. 

- 

hut M. Lamartine ri'culipct'., tlinois betnirmitlicHP p1<irea but a wide arm of the 

Ha, We must allow liim 1o state tins mirdc Ic iii liis own woids : ‘ iSnq jouis eiitiers 
tin vent coiitraire, une nier tetrible b*uppo%eiil uu depaiL de ces bfttimeiis: le Kui 
divoraut les lieurcs se ronge d'im|iatieuce et d'ltKpiit'lude ; il va el revient phisieurs 
fois a traoers champs it par les tempvtei de la nuit desa retfaite, [& HoiifleurJ au part 
ds Hkmre et du Htivre u sa TetraiteV^IIhd,^ ii. 51. 

‘ Quid 
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^ Quid te exempta juvat spinis do pluribus uiia ?’ 

Bui there is one circumstance in the case Mrbich M. Lamartine 
not only omits, but which — as we are informed from authority on 
which we can implicitly rely— is fatal to his narrati\Cj and gives an 
entirely new turn and view of ^he whole transaction. It is quite 
true that M. Lamartine, actuated probably hy {inter nliti) sentiments 
of humanity and respect towards the King, communicated to M. de 
Montalivet the derision of the Government to favour the escape^ 
but he did not invite M. de ]\Iontali\et Jo any concert or share in 
the transaction. All he askeil was to be informed where the 
Kinff was to be found, and all he told was that four commis- 
sioners WH)uId, on that information being afforded, proceed to 
convey the King to the frontier. Tlie ]>roposition scorned, at 
first sight, to M. de Monlaluit, neither delicate nor encou- 
raging: — it looked as if the price of M. Lamartine’s protection 
was the delivering up iIk* King .o four commissioners ; — but 
whiMi he heard the names ol the projiosod commissioners he 
W'as astonished. M. Lamartine ’states in his Ilidory that the 
persons he selected for this most delicate mission weie MM. 
Oscar Lafayett(‘ and Ferdinand Laste\rie — names, he •-ajs, agree- 
able to the pco])le — and two private Jnerids of his own — viz., M. 
de Champeaux, foiinerly an officer of the Garde Itot/alc, and M. 
d'Argaud, a confideiiiial tiHachcui the I'orcign Oflice. We ob- 
serve that in the oiigi^al JILtort/ the name* of M. PVidiiiand 
de J^asteyrie does not ajipenr, and it would seem that there W’crc 
but three coininissioncrs intended: tla* Itefnftifion states four. 
Our readers will see prcseiillv wdi}^ we notice such “pfaicnt trifles 
and slips of menior\. We are not siillicit ntly acquaiiiled with the 
personal qualities of the four gentlemen iiained to say ulicther 
they were of a character and position to give due W’ciglit, dignity, 
and respect to such a mission ; nor need we now inquire — for, 
most strange to say, these levie not thc^iames annonneed to 31. de 
Montali cat. To him, M.djamaij^inii^ after MM. de Lafayette and 
Lasteyiie, added — not the resjiect.ible names of ]M. de 
peaux, ancien ojjieier do la Garde Eoijalc^ and M. d’Argatid. the 
attache aiix Affaires Kiranyer(s—\m% 

Cin/nN bh.ocoN and Ai.beut oij\uii:r ! 
lender what aberration of mind or apjllYi 3 ^f heart jVJ- Lamartine 
could have projiosed Mich iiieii for such ri m^ioi|j^s to us iiigom- 
prehcnsiblc; but how' it is that he, a cv^nt Ionian a man of 
honour, should have not on1\ foi gotten tliose names, but sliould have 
so repeatedly and so solemnly suliltitutcd for iheiii the two others 
of an entirely different character, is a question which he only can 
explain, and which, till he shall have had an opportunity for ex- 
planation, we are unwilling to characterise as it at present appears 

• to 
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to deserve. All we will say is, tbat tbeee can be no doubt about 
the fact. The names were too startling: — too alaiminfr-^o M. rie 
Mentaliviet, to be mistaken at ibe moment, or ever foiffotlen. M. 
de JUontalivel;, in his surprise and indig^nation, saw, and could soe in 
such a proposition, but tHie of tw 9 thinsrs — a snare or an insult— 
tooith^ of which he would naturally decline to be made an ac- 
oessorv. He therefore at once stated, which was at the moment 
btetally true, tliat he did not know where the King^ actually was ; 
but in order to ^ain t'iiiic, for the il]ustrir>us fiipritivcs, and to pre- 
vent, if he coukl, a more active pursuit, he held out to M. La- 
martine the prospect of some iuture communications. M. de 
Montalivet felt ashamed of hccomint^ the channel of such a pro* 
position : he did not think himself hound, or even at liberty, to 
repeal this stransre confidence; and it was not till thc} were safe 
in Engrland that the Kin^ and Queen heard that the grenerositv 
and delicacy of Mi Lama"rlin»« *had intended to consign them to 
the safe custody of I'locon and Albert ! 

We have only to add to this* almost incredible story, that M. 
de Montalivet acted ihrout^liout with equal prudence and appre- 
ciation of what was due** aUkc to the di!riHt> and the safety oi his 
illustrious fi lends, who enliic^ij appiovecl his tacit rcjec*ti(>n of M. 
Lamartine’s oflensivc, if not insidious, o\eituro. 

Such is the state of thc oiil\ question on winch M. T^ninaitinc 
has ventured to conlrovcTt our facts ! , 

There are two or three other points on which, tliouj;li M, La- 
martine does not venture to contradict cui statements, he attenqits 
an exculpatittlt of himself, by tin ow ins; a kind oi doubt and 
obscurity around facts that ho cannot dn ectly demy. l'\>] instance^ 
as to the e\-Minisieisft — 

*It W'as not for eight or ten claj»* that I lioarcl of a warrant for the 
arrest of the ex-MiuiNteis, isMieil by a inagiNtiale of Palis- -without 
my knowledge or Me//, I heUevv^ <lt wimbvr oj the (iover^imeint (a 
mm insu et a Phistt, je crois, c/^ tout* les ^wmbre^t du Gourenivment), 
I summoned the magistrate befoic me to cpiestioii him about this 
w%ttfn^. and to desire him to withdraw it silently {bans bruit), and 
not to joiiow up a measure adverse to our ThLs magistrate ex- 

plained the act us being a mel'e legal form — inopportune, and of no 
value ; he quite agreed with me, and promised to stifle in silenee this 
over zealous proceedings ^neh ,w'as, in luct, no more than an uii- 
happy routine of ^fKcw^without cause and wij^iout ohjeet {tuamyaise 
habitude de pafi^et sam ftmdemeut et sanb politique)^ — P- 1^1. 

This proauced an answer in the public papers from the ma- 
gistrate alluded to, who turns but to be no less a person than 
M. Portalis, Procureur- General, or first law officer of the Provi- 
sional Government. He now produces, nay, more, be now 
asserts that h%prodtused to Mi La/tnartine^ at the meeting alluded 

• ✓ to. 
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tOj the ofScidl <mler from the Mmifiter of Jastiee, Keeper of the 
Seals, to the following effect 

‘ M. le Procnreur-Gi^iieral, ' Parib, Feb. 25, 1848. 

The Provisional Government lias clccideci that the ex-Miuisters 
bliould be immediately ]>rosecuted and delivercsl over Id the )u&tu*e of 
the country. 1 tlierefure request ^ou to taW inunediatc «.tc\ps, <iwc, 

CuirMiKiix, of tJustiee.’ 

It is true, as JVf. Portalis says, that IM. Lamaitim* boemed sui- 
prised when this oider was subsequciitlv pi educed to him ; per*> 
haps he had not seen it, peihaps hr liad j^ot gotten it — like the 
names of Albert and JFlaron ; — Imt htm, aliei such an rxpkina- 
tK>n with M. Portalis, can he xcntuic to express his that 

the aflaii was .i uieie foim — an iiidiscietion without cause* or con- 
sequence, and oi which he Bi Lii vis tto mrmhn of the Provisional 
Government had an if knonlidtje whatwna ^ And to this must be 
added that Caussi(li(MO stntes that on the 27ih, at the Ho el dc 
Villo, the seat of the Government, wheie LiiiiartiTie then was, 
he hiinsell (CSussidiere) lec c*i\ed iiis i notions Irom the Govern- 
iiienl to I'^sue wai rants ioi the anest oi all the cx Ministers. 
(Mem , 1 . V)7 ) Has M Lainaitine not leid the memoirs oi his 
colleao^ue, the Paiatoninin jiuhlishcd so Iona: <^ 1^0 as J84S ^ 
As:aLU — as to llie 1 )u( hess oi Oi le iiis — M de Lamai tiiic sajs — 
‘Kcvei, to ni> knowhd^c. was lluic aii> cndei foi the aiiest of the 
Duchess of O lie iii«» i le //;v/ 1 liav» ovci htaid of siidi a tiling is 
jii the QiiaiUilif Run a (.1 i ii lutciids ]),iilei fmar In piemurt Jots 
dans le iicil tU IVciivaiii d< Loiidits ’)— Ittf ,p. lol 

\\ hat ^ had M L ini n tiiie Jie\ci seen the oiis^inal^w oiks fioixi 
which the (eliiaitcihf Patur cjuoiod the lie might, and 

peihaps did not at tiie time know oi the Wi.iiant ; but to say that 
he had Jit st seen in the Qiiaittilif Pci a to what had been published 
111 pamphlets and iievvsji i])( is oi llie gieatist vogue and citcula- 
tion in Pans loi seviiai weeks be lore* .is at.olhei oi those asset - 
lions in which M l.imaj tine’s ch^iaclei loi aci ui ary seems se* 
iiously conipiomisecl 

Wc have thus noticed the only puinU in winch M. L . larfine 
has in iinv wav iinpu^iuMl oui stateyient oi iacts. The two last 
aie of little interest except as additional samples ol M. Lamar- 
tine’s very treachtrou^ niemouf ; but to the main topic of our 
contioveisv, iiamel} the geneiosil^ and cT%^cy of his protection 
to the vaiious Ille]l 1 hc^s of the Roval lii^il}, duTl^ the agony of 
then flight and dispiision — we appeal to the pifblic both in 
England and Fiance, vvheihei hi'^aboi ti\ e attempt to obtain M. de 
Montalivet’s concuiiencc in delnciing ovei the King and Queen 
to the custody oi Mcssis Lafayette, Ferdinand Laste^iie, 
and Albert^ Ciocs noi lathei aggravate than in fony degree invali- 
date the geneial censure which the Quatterly Review was called 
. upon. 
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upon, his own excessive self-applause, to pass on this im- 
portant portion of his private conduct and public administration. 

Fiance has already answered our appeal. We have before us, 
for example, a review of M. Lamartine’s ‘ Refutation’ in the Cour~ 
Her ilc la Somme of the Oib of June, 1850, m which the writer 
compares our assertions with M. Liainartine’s repl^, to M. Lamar- 
tine’s utter discomfiture — and this is the more rtfelAarkablc, because 
four oi the si\ batches of fugitives into which the Rojal family was 
scattered, escaped thioui^h that very depaitment dc la Somme, 
where of course the ciicumstanccs excited more interest, and would 
be better abcertained, than in more distant quarters. We shall 
quote in its own strong language the juds:ment of the Courrier de 
lU Somme on M. Lamartine’s ‘ Ueluidtion’ — 

‘ Se tresser ties coui oiines, se die'^ser des autels, se decerner 
I’apotlieuse, so pUcer au-de^siis dcs plus graiicU ot s’egaler a Du u, ce 
peut etre le dernier ic\e d’aue g.andc intelligence \ictiiiie «lts ecarts 
lie son inidgi nation. 3/(iis U nu /i&onf/r, inriue Joi^qird a pour biU 
d’excu^er dcs (aules, de justificr d“s cninc'^, ct suitout loisqu’il tend a 
rejeter sur dcs Innocens la i.au'.e et la n sponsibilite de ees fante** it 
de CCS crime**, le mcn^omji fU (oitjoin^ la plus iin pii'^idilc* cles ainies de 
la vengeance, le ])lii^ has ct le pin** hunteu\ deb ttciis sur lesqiiels 
piiisse b’appii}cr iiue xiuoniriii e. 

^ Ft qiiaiul im ceii\aiii, pen te on hoinnic politique, w’er pus itwyi 
d*aUun /ca ftiiis^ di Jatis^n r/n^tont om ote iff dffi^/nit 
dans le but d’efiater de *>011 fiont un sii^m te iinkh bile, tie se posei 
conime le prottctcur gcin ien\ d’niie liniille cpi’il a, jdiis qu\iiicim 
autie, contiibno a prceipiter dans IVmI- dc* se donner coniine le saii- 
veur d’uue nation mrlaqiielle il a attiic tcuis It * inallHniis de I’anarehic — 
dose representer coi. me Jt doniptcni pioMdiniicl d’niif i(\oliitioii 
qu’il a, de sa naiii, dt^liaiiHt sm la iiante; qi md il a e^sa}!*, par 
dcs phrases liarnionieu*>eiiKii1 cailtncits, de liaiisformer rinnocent en 
coupablc. et rrimposer le Miitahle coup.i))le .1 la let oniiaissaiiee de 
tout un pciiple ahiibe, il n’a pas choit de *c ]>laiiidre. il n’a plus qiiVt 
comber la tete. si, un jour, ik < chappe au\ \oile? doiit il ra\aic 

enveloppee, et I’accalile (Ic son (^ith'iiee.’ 

hate thought it just, and indeed iiccossai}, to produce this 
specimen of what we belic\^ to be the* uiinc^sal Oj mion as to 
this case in French society at the lime when '\c write (June 20). 
But wo shall be vei} an^ous to see what fuitlicr explanation M. 
de Lamari'nc may have^tp^ltScr — and aie meanwhile willing to hope 
that he^ may yet eiflbie the world to acquU him of more than a 
deceitful mcifftSr} — as i inspects the more important ]joints at least 
of his apparently broad and deliberate mibiepicscntation of facts. 

ERRATA. 

In a pavjt^tlie i«npr«ss'on, p. GO, line — * two paces' is mispiinted fur ' /en page?.* 

« ^ bottom, 1811 18 mupiinteil for 1810. 

* ip. 129, lost hue^ Mouccau is mispriuteu for Monceau, 
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Art. I. — IlUtoTjf of Spaniati Liteu^hire^ Ry George Ticknor. 
o \ols. Hvo. JLondo' ''49. 

‘jyi'R. TICKNOR’S Roik offers anotli.r pi« ^f^of the rreclit- 
able desire felt h\ one gio.it section at least oi‘ Ahieiiea 
U) discliaigc the debt due to Spam, her fir&t discoverer, ^\hllpl 
the southern or Spanish slates, in 5«pitc more and stricter 
oblji^ationSj have folded their aims in indoleni ingratitude, the 
nortlicin and Anirlo-Sa^on portion'^ tiue to their race, have been 
lip and doing. From the IJl.uk IMiue doiMiwards. England has 
been foremost nith her best blood and biayi to uphold her allj s 
independence in i\ar and to illiistiate I/er marvels in peace; and 
tlie English si\oid has lone been mealhed with Spanish m}rtle. 

either haieonr tian-^atlanlic kiiisinen degenerated : — th^ names 
of Ining and PrestoU aie alieadN laled with Columbus and 
Isabella; noi will Tieknoi* he,n( ^^oi waid be loi gotten wlieie Cer- 
vantes and his eonipeeis aie held lu iiMneiiihiancc. 

Our author tells us in li mode'*! piefa(e the circumstances 
under which ‘his book’ was (oiii])osed. Oj> being appointed 
Piolessoi of Modem LitiM.ilure at Il.m.nd ^College tlic crossed 
the Alhuilic in ISJG, and in a good hour; for to e\ery American 
of bettor caste and aspirations a pilgrimage to England must ever 
be, what a lisit to (Jieeee w »s loi the cit homis ol am ient lioine, 
the crowning nierej and seal to ♦he education <d a gentleman ; 
and wc admire the good ?en&e itidVfeelmg of the apparently 
estahlished arrangement, uhith jjllow’s anj )ouiig Piolessoi to 
spend a certain period m Miis wa^, heforc lu grapples wile the 
active duties of his ch^iir. After also ilnd)ing the betlcj know'U 
lands and languages of the continent, Mr. 'I'lckiiur passed intoSpain, 
which eventually — tlicic is biid-hiiip in’Jthi^racy soil- beeninc 
the country of his ])rcf^ile< lions giving roloCh^to<^s after-life, 
end and object to Ins studies, and coruer-slone to hi^(|me. On 
his return to America, having come Into the posse&»bion of amjile 
fortune, he resigned the loiig-lielcf professorship, but not the 
pursuit of litetature; his affluence was employed in forming the 
best Spanish library in the New World, and his Jeljure — precioos 
boon — in mastering its contents. every author ,oi his h^h 
VOL. Lxxxvii. NO. CLXxiv. u aimi^^ 
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aims, the best resource lies in his own library ; without a supply 
of instruments suitable^ and always at hand, no one can achievt^ 
a first-rate work: the .deficiencies of Mr. Ticknor’s pioE\ccrs, 
Bouterwek and Sismondi, are mainly attributable tr . want of 
proper materials; and this M. Clo-usalso (Pief. xxx.)] Aments and 
pleads in extenuation of what he — stern judge-— considers to be 
l^is own short-comings.* What in truth is % history of literature 
but one of books ? and without lb"*m liow can it be adequately 
written ? 

To his labour of lo’ ( Ml. Ticknor devoted more than 
thirty yeors—tantrp erat ; but on no other conditions do 

the gods grant oScellence. Venus, the Upe of grace and 
beauty; wedded to Vulcan, the personification of skill and 
oil. ^ The result ot so much single-hearted industry may 
9 said to exhaust an imponant subject hitherto neglected in 
France and Italy, and lieafbd in Spam, Geimany, and England 
more in detached poitions than in one comprehensive whole. 
This matured and conscientious encyclopedia necessaiily will 
draw increased altcntiQii to the too long soaU^l books of Spain, 
and widen the practicable breiachcb made of late in those ram- 
parts behind which the reclusc of Eiiiojie had c*oncealed intel- 
lectual talents, buried like the soul of Pedn) Gaicia. In huidmg 
a hand to the good woik and by pointing out a few pearls, we 
hope to encourage dners of long'i bVeath — and in the mean 
while enable our own leaders to form some opinion whether 
M. Montesquieu’s saying, that the July good Spanish book was 
the one whftli poiijjtcd out the lidiculc o( all the others, was :m 
oracle or ani epigram. 

Mr. Ticknor divides liis Inquliy into three periods. The first 
is that from the birth of Spanibh literature in the twelfth century 
to the beginning of the sixteenth, when the iruldle ages came to 
a conclusion; thesecomt extends to the close of the seventeenth; 
and the third to the early |»ii^ of the nineteenth. We propose 
*t)nHhis occasion to dwell chicfW on the first of these sections, as 
being at Once the most gcnSincly Spanish and the least generally 
known. f 

la treating the entir% literature oi any country, as now is done 
ex cathedra^ some i^it^minary incjuiry into its language, the 
exponent of n*^tioiifl^ heart and miiid^ must obviously be made. 
According;^l;^|iMr. Ticknor collects in his first appendix the gene- 
ral philological results. Spain, from the earliest periods of 
authentic record, has been overrun and occupied by many dif- 

* DarstelluDg dcr Spanischen Literatur im Mitlelalter. Ludwig Clarus^— 2 volf. 

1846. Thir author'i close, curreef, and critical exposition of the literature of 
down to Ferdiuaud and IsabelCa seems to have escapra Mr. Ticknor. 


ferent 
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fcrcnt raccs^ who have left impressions on the distinct people 
formed from the ultimate fusion. In the beg^inning, one lan- 
guage, supposed b; some to be of Ugro-Tartarian or Nortbern- 
Asian origin^ was spread over the Iberian Peninsula ; traces of 
which remain in local names — 8f all ojlhers the most lasting — 
and in the Basque. This (with all the modifications of Celtic^ 
Phcenician, and Hebrew admixtures) was, before the fourtlf 
century, all but superseded by the Latin, which itself — degenerated 
Into a lingua vulgaris or rusfica even in Italy — was further cor- 
rupted in Spain by the advent of the Goths, who, handling *the 
stvord better than the pen, found it easier to learn the vocabulary 
of their new subjects than its s) nta\. 11 cnce the usual comp/omiso 
look place — excellently developed by (Marus (i. 114) — and a 
hybrid middle idiom was f( i iiied, in which the mutilated torsos 
of antiquity were rebuilt wi(,h "I'eutMvc WMiieiit.. While the un- 
wntton Gothic pciishedaltogeth'^r, the Lai iii was preserved by the 
liturgies of the Church — but not jmiified ; t'lnislian not critical, 
and following in Giegory’s steps, her antagonistic distinction 
beiwcpii sacred and profane liteiature, ^nd her setting up a 
corrupt inoiiastic model, caused low Latiinty to triumph over the 
classical. Ere these transitions were complete, the Moorish 
imasion took place (\.d. 711); the Aiab subdued Spain in 
lew or 3 ears than the Romgn htul lequiied ccntuiies — and the con- 
cpiests of Saiacenic intellect mailed those of the scimitar. The 
lude Gothic iiuader, we hay c seen, had surrendered to the su- 
peiior cUilization oi the ^anquishc^d Ilisjiaiio-Roman ; but 
now the case was re\eised ; for this, the da^kftl night of Europe, 
was the brightest noontide oi the Last. Polished by new arts and 
el(‘gancics, Coidovasoon became the Athens of the West ; before 
8r>0 the Spaniards, wlio continued to li\e among the tolerant 
i\foors, adopted Ciitirely the ])oinp and sjilendoui of the Arabic 
»(liom~ and that mil unie^pctanlh iTor, whether because their 
(nillzation came o. igiiially from tlie tasi, or from some quality, 
of climate and locality to w^hich nfttioual idiosynciasies have been 
attributed, Spaniards have ilways been, predisposed to a full-«toiied 
aiticulalion, wuh die exaggerated phraseology of the osmagna sonar 
turum ; and to this day tl»e ^nugue (juiddan%l^eregrinum of old Cor- 
dova, which struck theeai oi critical finds the readiest 

echo in native hearts. Meantime, however, as t(l|^eltiberjtin 
retired before the Roman into the Basque hills, a GotHc remnant 
fled from the Moors into the Alpint* Asturias, carrying with them 
race, name, creed, language, and country — scoldicd hut not 
killed. In that rocky school and amid storms and war the in- 
fant Spanish language — eldest child and heir to (lie Latin— was 

^ u 2 * * slowly 
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slowly brought up ; seven centuries were required to roughhew 
this formation of the granite, and three more to shape its ends. 
It was long called Romance^ from the prevalence of the Roman 
element ; but in the end the many dialects of difTeient provinces 
gave way to the Castellano^ or idi^m spoken in dominant Castile ; 
and this, once a particular term, became a synonym for the 
Spaniard and his language. From its composite character it 
lias been compared to a heap of mixed grain, while from its 
lofty cadences it was pronounced by Charles V. to be the only 
tongue in wdiich mortal man should dare address his Creator. 
The terminations in consonants, and marked gutturals of 
Teutonic origin, confer on it a manliness, a back-bone, wdiicli 
is wanting to the soft Italian — fair daughter of the Latin. 
Clarus (i. 87), following Aldrete and Sarmicnlo, has philo- 
logically analyzed and pojnted out the Latin, Greek, Teu- 
tonic, Hebrew, and Arabic coin])onents. 'J'his magnificent aggre- 
gate, based on Roman majobty, butlresbcd by Gothic force, and 
enriched with Arabian filagree, regular in construction, solemn 
and sonr)rous, nervous and eniphatical, and fit alike for poetry as 
prose, is admirably adapted to the stately sententious Spaniai d — 
and makes him seem far wiser than he is. Foreigners listening 
to the iin])osing vehicle, infer the piesence of miudi more 
meaning and thought than really exists in the natives, who, like 
melodious birds, are simply exercising, and without effort, an 
exquisite organ ; a village alcalde proclaims and jdacards in the 
Camb^ses vein, as naturally as Pitt spoke king^’ speeches extem- 
poraneously. The* world for a long time tiuik the Spaniards at 
their owm wofdand vrluntion. and they suciessfully passed off their 
land as the best and finest, and themselves as ilie hnds of the 
creation; but now, every day witnesses the explosion of some 
venerable Peninsular fallacy ; and it is well if they can continue 
to cheat themselves on a j)oint or Iwo.^ 

The earliest written spJcimen of this Spanish is the Carta 
Puebla, or Municipal Charter of the city of Aviles in the Asturias, 
confirmed iti 1155; but no sooner had the language become 
thus far formed — and until genius can speak its own tongue, 
thought must be transla^d, and literature can neither be original 
nor nationofl — than drl Cid ajipeared ; it was composed 

before 1200jKj|rormng in Huber — whose authority wc consider 
conclusively^ the infinite Qurrsliones Cidinco! ; for not dates alone 
but the Cid*s very existence have been doubted by carpers, 
who, from the poor pleasure of contradicting, would reduce the 
sinewy champion to an imaginary Amadis. 

But Ruy Diaz dc Bibar (1040-1009) was a reality; and 
* * history — 
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liislory — obscure as the period was — has preserved his colossal 
skeleton, which tradition and poetry have fleshed. The critical 
rcpublications in most languages of his Ballads and Chronicle 
have familiarised Europe with the career of this Achilles of 
Castile, and his Pocma, breathiiig the soul of Christian heroism, 
is, like the Iliad, at once the first and finest epic in its language. 
If few swords of Spain have carved out greater glory since, n^ 
pen of hers has indited a [more noble or national record. Al- 
though her men of letters have nc\cr ^lad taste to sufficiently 
estimate the rough diamond bejond its ]>hiIological interest, it is 
worth a binary for the correct understanding of the spirit of that 
age, and of the gmiuine ohl Castilian character, which the Cid — 
its impersonation and model — did so much to foim mid fix. 
Slightly imperfect at the beginning, the* Pocu'a consists of some 
3741 irregular Alexandrines, of a yugged structure, and but one 
step removed from blank \Vrse, thc^ dignity of which Spaniaids 
thus soon perceived ; but, how ever ^defecth c in form and prosody, 
and scarcely more than prose of a high caste adapted to recitative, 
in this the eailiesl ej)ic of Christendom, iiyj)licit faith and loyalty, 
soldier sentiments and indoiiiltcible will, too large for an incom- 
plete untuned exponent, pierce as stars tliiough mists. The 
earnest intention tells iiidepeiKlcnlly of woids, w Lich never can 
sujijdy tlicir want; and tlie aedon loses little by Daiitesque sim- 
jdicity — for that (‘])ilhet* ma^ be applied to a woik w'litten a 
century before Danie W’lis boui. Tlic sulyeel is the glorification 
of the Cid — his exile, tilnitiph, and return. The author, whose 
name is unknown, feeling nssuied of his ijj,»^'adcr’s pci feet ae- 
ejuaintanee with the biogiapbv of his herb,^ i ushes i// medias 7 ’cs 
and terminates abruptly. The Poema, wc are satisfied, was not 
a stringing together of floaiiiig ballads, but the eoinposilion, and 
as a w'hole, of one and tlie same person. This again, like the 
Iliad and Nibcnlungcn Lied, comes into the category of the 
Qusesliones Cidiactr; but* in alb the three cases wc arc firm 
Unitarians. Of some select p^sac^es of the Spanish epic wu 
230SSCSS wonderfully eorrcct and spirited versions hy Mr, Prere, 
wild, but for pension, indolence, nifd Malta, might have be- 
queathed^a name second to few in the English library. 

The Poeina, which proved the -eapal^Al^^of the new language, 
was soon followed by llju'ce others, w ittcn*Mso ^ authors yin- 
known, and on subjects of less iiuerest, lakeii fronpy the Gesta 
Hoinaiiorum, the medieval story bjok, or from current monkisL 
legends ; for the cloister soon cau^c forward w illi rival spiritual 
poems — and we are far from undervaluing the humanising cfiect 
produced by this modern mythology fin the roygh and violent 
nge. Religion, superstition, fanaticism if }ou will, was from the 

beginnihg 
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beginning so intimately interwoven with all the things and nature 
of the Spaniards, whose orthodoxy was directly opposed against 
infidelity, that it never is found wholly wanting ; nor at any time 
have their best historians ventured to question pious frauds and 
hagiologies c6nsecratcd by the church and embalmed in the tra- 
ditions of the people. 

The first poet known by name was Gonzalo dc Berceo, 
a monk born at the end of the thirteenth century, longevous, 
and more voluminous than luminous; his religious poems, or 
Prosas, as he honestly terms them, exceed 13,000 lines, and 
are' judiciously dismissed by Mr. Ticknor in four pages; his 
versified miracles of saints are no less difilcult to read than 
believe ; his homages to the Virgin are better, and show how 
early a tender Mariolatry formed part and parrel of the Spianiard, 
nor can any one doubt the sincere piety of this patriarch of 
Church poets. ^ 

Thus far the infant literature had lisped in \erse, tlie vehicle 
of passion and imagination. The creator of prose — the vehicle 
of advanced intellect and civilization — was Alonso (1221-1284), 
called cl Sahio (sapiens, .the sage) at a lime when a learned 
man was presumed to be wise. lie was far in advance of 
his period. Among other m(*rits he was the first to introduce 
into Spain the manufacture of j)aper — without which few be- 
fore could write much, or printing aflerwards be of real avail. 
Fitter in some respects for a profcbsor's chair than a throne, 
^ capax imperii nisi iiiiperasset,’ ho • too often neglected sub- 
stances for shado^ys, and like the Grc‘ek astronomer, who gazing 
upwards fel* into a d'ltcb, and searching for Ariadne’s crown in 
the heavens risked 'his own on earth; again this Sjianish So 
lomoii, while putting in rh}me bis discovery of the pliilosopher’s 
stone, found himself a bankrujit. Unfortunate in life, justice 
has been done him in* the grave. llis poetry, or rather hi'' 
productions in verse — for aKhougli like Solon he wrote verses, he 
• lacked true poetic spirit — coni^sted chiefly of chaunts in honour 
of the Virgin, written in the dialect of his youth, the Gallician, 
which the pilgrim city of Santiago rendered peculiarly devo- 
tional, and which was continued and used for gentler themes long 
afterwards — hearing aviation to the Castilian not unlike what the 
Doric did^ to^ e A4Kc. As king oi Castile, he chose the Castilian 
for his hisj^f, works 'in prose, and translation of the Bible ; and 
by requiring its use in public acts and tribunals, set an example 
followed afterwards, in 1362, by our Edward III. His noblest 
monument consists of his code of laws, finished in 1265, and 
called Las Siete Partidas^ from the seven divisions. His father, St. 
Ferdinand, «haa had the forecast to direct the Visigothic Code, the 
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Fuero Juzgo (the forum judicum) to be translated, but left to his 
son to promulgate one better fitted to Christian Spain, which he 
had so much enlarged and consolidated. Alonso was assisted 
in the compilation by competent jurists, as Napoleon was in 
our time, but the individual apd master mind of* the Justinian 
of Castile is irrcfragably stamped on this remarkable work. 
Strictly speaking, it is less a collection of statutes and ori^i- 
nances on legal points, than a series of moral and philosojihical 
essays. The result has been eminently. successful ; the composi- 
tion settled the Castilian to be a real and living language, as the 
poems of Dante subsequently did the Tuscan, gning both literary 
pre-eminence over other dialects j>rcviousl} of equal pretensions. 
It imparted to it from its \eiy birth a grave didactic characteristic 
tone; no prose for two ceiituiies afterwards wns pioduced so pure 
and idiomatic — while, e\en as a code, it forms to this da} the basis 
of jurisprudence ill Spain alid South fA m*ei ica, ranking as a sort of 
common law. Thus piccocious Spain took piecedcncc over the 
rest of Europe in a \ornaculai and national language, in litera- 
ture, and in legislation ; — a startling contrast to the later times, in 
which she Las been outstripped fiom lejiosing proudly on her 
pedestal, and retrograding, when not motionless, under the 
incubus of vicious institutions. 

A contemporaneous poem of above ten thousand tiresome 
verses on Don AlexaiAler *1110 Great — a fa\ourjtc paladin of 
medieval Spain, and tlie shadow that coming knight-errantry cast 
before it — although by some attiibutcd to Alonso, was written 
by Juan Lorenzo Setjura, a piiest of Astoiga^ In this production 
which, like our ‘ King Alisaunder,’ gauges — so \.q speak — the 
learning and taste of its period, the classic'al and mythological arc 
mixed up with the Christian and Castilian, and the Greek Is 
dressed in a Sjianish costume, with inaivellous disregard of 
history, propriety, and probability ; buf Sj>ain was then and long 
remained too credulous Aid uiifiitical, too ignoiant and inex- 
perienced 1o be startled by dc\j(|^tions in matteis of faith or fact. - 

The Conde Lueanor was writtim socm aller in prose by Don 
Juan Manuel, nephew to Alonso, a* soldier and statesman, and 
for a while co-regent. At all times among Spain’s best writers 
have been men, who devoted to the pSipNtfioments snatched from 
the sword, and brought into ttic studio* a krthvledM^ the world 
gained from the discipline of obedience and coinma^. T he Conde 
Lueanor, fortunately, has been prcsei ved in its origin^ state ; an- 
terior to the Decameron of BoccacicJ^ and oriental in frame- work and 
purpose, it consists of forty-nine Enxiemplos, or ethical ' ciisamplcs/^ 
told to amuse and instruct a prince, by his counsellpr Patronio, after 
the fashion of a calif and his vizier. «£ach tale is wound up with a 
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moral distich. These, and proverbs, popular oracles of condensed 
experience, have always had a charm fur the sedate Moro-Spaniards, 
in ^vhom, independently of their oriental predilections, a serious 
moral under-current runs strongly, and who. from long submission 
to despotic church and state, p]pcfer receiving ethical opinions 
from others to forming them for tlicmsolvcs ; indolently glad to 
shift on others the grievous burden of responsibility, and have 
rules of conduct ratified by supciior authority. The library of 
Spain is very rich in jiorJ^s on pro\erbs, which have been labo- 
riously explained, glossed, and commented on. It is in^the tale of 
the Moorish Marriage in the Condc Lucanor that the germ of 
our poet’s Taming the Sinew is to be found. We submit 
one specimen iif Don Juan's worldly wisdcmi and \crsc to English 
capitalists who meditate on Spanish speculations: — 

Xo are/itnrrs mucho in rtqucza 
Por rOHSfjo' Ic ome que ha pohreza. 

= Oii pauper’s counsel lean not, friend of iiilue, 

Til making large investment of lliy coin. 

In 1340 Juan Archiiriesl ol Illta, and of truly original 

mind, put forth the first blossoms of the burlesque, for which Spa- 
niards have such a reinaikablo turn. In an allegorical satire, of 
mixed metros, and under the pcisonages of Don Ilreakfast, Dona 
Venus, and so forth, the besetting sins of the period were depicted 
with considerable freedom and humc ur. Tins Spanish I’etronius 
describes the war, long waged and still waging, between hungry 
Lent and Carnival cakes and ale, which eientually aie victorious. 
It furnishes a curious revelation of the inanncrs of tlic age and 
private life of the Arch-priest ; but reflects more* credit on him for 
arch wit and sly obsci\atioti than for his morality, and still less 
for that of his heroine, Trota CemenfoSy who iiois from convent 
to convent bearing loi e-messages. The olla podrida is inter- 
spersed with talcs tak^ from fabulists and facet ue ; many 
of which last, to Piotestaut (notions' bordering on the irreve- 
rent and licentious, ha\e tima!| out of mind been relished in 
Catholic Spain, where mc^n, sincere and simple, who never 
jested with creed, indemnified themselves by laughing at ava- 
ricious and profligate Aiests. Juan Ruiz is compared by Mr. 
Ticknor to our CliaujH: while by others he has been con- 
sidered the prototyflFw ^Ccrvaiues, like whom, at all events; 
the arebpri^ wrote bis best Avoiks in a prison — having been con- 
fined from 1337 to 1350 by the primate for his unclerical irre- 
gularities. — The JDanza Central de los Muertos^ written about 
1 this time in seventy-nine octavo stanzas, partakes also of this spiritual 
and temporal masquerading. Tiiese Dances of Death, in which 
every class of society joinsy. wxre very attractive to painters and 
‘ , poets 
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poets of those days, and then contributed as much to pious edifi- 
cation and mesrtification as they now do to Douce and Massman 
erudition. Tlic original text, together with a singular Morisco 
poem on Joseph^ based on the version of the Koran, and con- 
sisting of twelve hundred liiics^ composed in the Spanish language 
but written in Arabic letters — a by no means unusual practice in 
writings and coins iti Spain, where so many Christian Mosarahs 
lived among the Moors and rice versa — are — with Kl Libro^de 
Rali SaiUob, four hundred and sevei^ty-shc stanzas addressed by 
this Jew of Carrion to Peter the Cruel — printed by Mr, Ticknor 
for the first time from copies of the rare originals furnish<Al him ' 
by Don Pascual de Ga}angos — a gentleman well known to all 
Anglo-Hispnno students as the first Arabic andr Spanigh scholar 
of his country. 

Not resting on the half historical, half-fabulous metrical chro- 
nicle of Fernaii Gonzalez — or flie slfrewd didactic Rimttdo del 
jTalacio, or rli}iiied expeiiences touching the evils of courts and 
the duties of kings and counsellors, strung together by the C^ban- 
ccllor Pedro de A) ala — w c must i emark that the early inctricnl pro- 
ductions hillu*rto mentioned ueie \viifieii by and for the upper 
and learned classes, and weie called IWsus de Arte Mayor— 
verses of higher art {Gcrmanivc, Kaust lWsie)m eontradistinetion 
to the inferior compositions de arte nicnor, of lower art (Vbl/ts 
I^oesie), cuiT(*nt among lli« peoj)le. The stiff daclylies and Alex- 
andrines, w hie h like wounded snakes drag their slow length along, 
originated in the con upted hexameters and iiionkisli Leonine verses. 
Khjine, syllable echo, which the ancients, who had a prosody too 
fine for northern ears, sedulously a\oic4eer, was then altogether 
prized, and thought so diilicull as of itself *lo transmute into poetry 
what in truth was and is now felt to be most undeniable prose; 
nor did the shrewd nation at large ever sym]>athisc with these 
learned elaborations alieiii])ted to be forced on it by couit and 
cowl, w^bicli have now •becoinv fi^od for bookworms, w hile the 
composiliens to which it clu4g bid fair to be immortal. The 
people of Spain, who sulmmted* cheerfully and by their own 
choice to authority in churcdi and silale, resisted with sturdy inde- 
pendence all dictation in their iiitelle^al recreations, and ended 
like the English with a victoiy. Hifehcir ballads, dramcn, and 
novels, the best branches oC iiatiob^PStcrature, &nd in regard 
to which they have little to fc.ir when compare^ with any' other 
nation, they carried their point against the aristocracy of letters, 
far more democratically t iicaii ths French or Italians. From the 
beginning these isolated descendants of the Goth, their dearest 
and proudest pedigree, preferred the Teutonic and romantic style 
to the classical ; nor has time cifaced the original tint, predilcc- 
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tioDS^ or prejudices. The literature of Spain has throughout — • 
Don Quixote excepted — been too Spanish^ too individual, if one 
may say so, to influence Europe in general or universal man- 
kind, nor did the haughty Spaniard care for the approbation of 
the foreigner whom he either contemned or ignored. 

Spanish ballads, the wild flowers of the native soil, looked down 
upon for a time by prince and prelate as vulgar, or trodden under 
ni inartificial by the heel of conventional critics, have now reared 
their fragrant heads and taken their rightful rank. Mr. Ticknor 
evinces a delightful feeling for these racy relics of old Spain, of 
whicb his new country can never boast. North America was 
‘raised’ when unimaginative calculatr^rs and political economists— 
poetry’s ^’orst foes — were in the ascendant ; she had no national 
infancy ; born like Minerva, arnicil to the teeth, and big enough 
to be fed on prose, she had no gradations, no antecedents, no 
Druids, Normans, Robin H<&ods, and ballads, no superstitions 
or ignorance ; her inattcr-of-fact Fiaiiklin, with a bar of prosaic 
iron, struck the poetic thunder uolt from the hand of Homer’s 
Jove. 

In Spain, as with other ancient nations, men were poets before 
philosophers, acted before they speculated, and expressed be- 
fore they explained. Spain, wc arc satisfied, although Mr. 
Ticknor is not of that opinion, bad indigenous bards from the 
earliest period. Strabo rccoi^ds thci mc*^rical laws of the An- 
dalucians, as Silius Italicus docs the rude songs and saltations 
of the Gallicians. Music and the dance, twin sisters, every- 
where in the beginning were allied to verse, the most agrccsable 
form for oral currency : a ])rcdilection for ballads — doubtless of 
Phcenician and Jewash origin — continued through the Roman 
period, and was strcnglliencd by the Teutonic invaders, whose 
laws and annals in verse were noticed by Tacitus. Spain, again, 
early in the fourth century, produced Juvencus, the first Christian 
poet and versifier of the Sg^iptures; and early in the fifths 
Prudeniius, in whose religious p<ctry the subsequent Obras de 
Devocion and the form of the ilktioiYal seguidilla are foiesbarlowed. 
These were the first streaks af dawn breaking over the Iberian 
Parnassus, whose Castaliaq streams, gushing from pure sources, 
and kept fresh by theic|||||to Jiow of genuine nationality, soon 
found an all-suflicien||Mr29Piiel and theme in the fall of Gothic 
Spaitf, and in the stages of its restoration, from Pelayo to 
the crowning catastrophe, the capture of the Alhambra, after 
seven centuries of stirring realities in church, battle, and bower. 
The half-fledged poets, concentrated in the crusade at theiT very 
nest, did not venture far in their early flyings. Ultrap-Cbristiaa, 
all the past, wi^ its myths and memories, was blotted from their 
, tablets. 
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tableti. They neither looked back to paganism, nor beyond 
the Peninsula^ for subjects or heroes : they had neither heart nor 
time for the foreign or the artificial. They rh3^med in the camp, 
and inscribed their bulletins with the sword ; hence the flashing, 
the energy, the enthusiasm, the Chevy Chase dash of these vivid 
reflections of things as they really were ; hence the daylight and 
local colour of those sketches m^c out of doors, which no mid- 
night lamp can confer. They dealt with eflects, not causes ; vAth 
deeds and passions, not their philosojihy' or anatomy. One of 
the intrinsic charms of these picturesque ballads is the utter 
absence of even the appearance of fiction or imitation ; they for ^ 
the most part are plain, unvarnished pictures of single situations, 
drawn with sharp and rapid precision, to the literal \nterest of 
which the authors trusted, decliiiing to add anything of their own, 
from a fear of destroying traditionary credit. Thus they embo- 
died thoughts that burnfr in thc*l.«)Soihs of thousands, who could 
feel but not express, and became the mouth-piece, the vox pojnilit 
and as it were the free press 6f the age. Appearing at a time 
when Spain was the forlorn-hope of Christendom, when every 
man was a soldier, when the Cross was pitted against the Crescent, 
and a holy war to the knife waged for cn*e(l and country, pro arts 
et focisy this expression of bjnms, ininglcil with battle-cries, came 
home to every heart, and nerved every arm : written in a simple 
language, winch all understood, ni a form easily remembered, 
and sung from the cradle, they consolidated the fine old Castilian 
characteristics, — Fear ot God, Honour of Kiug^ and Love of 
Lady. In them woman took her proper social position, which 
antiquity and the Fast denied her; a ]/osflu>n more, wc suspect, 
the consequence of Mariolatry than of Iflu* legal rights of dower 
and inheritance. 

The metrical form is probably no less indigenous. Some have 
maintained, with Coride, that it was taken from tlie Arabs ; others 
think it arose from the «imple jbiapetion of the penianiclcr, which 
has a marked break, a ca^sula, in the* middle, and which would 
give nearly the two short octosyllabic \erses of four trochaic feet. 
We agree with Ticknor jind Cl.nrus — who cites specimens pre- 
served from antiquity (i. 114) — that Jjie present form would and 
did naturally suggest hself from * hj||^ entirely suited to easy, 
flowing redondillas (roundelays, ronmaM) intendipd to be sung, 
not read ; and in criticising the words this must always be rc^mcm- 
bered. The exact tunes have been lost, from want of notation. 
Their type, however, survives in the monotonous, melancholy airs 
at the muleteers and performers in every venfa, the national 
opera of Spain. The natives, from the times of the howlimjs of 
Tavshish, have never evinced a taste for melody and leamra 
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musical composition ; with them song has seldom been divorced 
from the dance, which, more marked indeed with energry than 
grace, is to Spain, as Mr. Ticknor observes, what music is to Italy, 
a necessity. A cantatory, albeit inharmonious disposition, was 
aided by a certain fineness of southern car which is satisfied with 
the asonante or imperfect rhyme, wherein the concurrence of 
vowels only is sufllcient, s<j clear and distinct is each sound. This 
fofm and metre, of purely S])aiiish invention, is so adapted to 
the genius, organs, and language of the nation, that it has pre- 
vailed, in the thcalrc espeeiallj, from the beginning to the pre- 
sent times. 

Where the poetic instinct and the facilities of language and 
rhymes were so -great — Triartc found 3900 complete ones — and 
where subjects and listeners in the \ein were so jdentiful, supply 
kept pace with demand ; ballad bards i hailed Cicadm in swarms 
and song : and as the Achillcnri heroes relaxed in \ erse, so a re- 
action led the wailike Spaniards fiom the austere to the gentle. 
There were, as Lope de Vega saiil, Iliads in the Peninsula without 
Homers ; for the objective authois, too full of their tlicme to 
bestow one thought on the eyo or self-glorification, cast their 
bread on the waters, iinding a suflicient and the best reward in 
giving vent to feelings that weic welling uj) w'ithin. Their 
names arc unknown. To ascertain them, and fix the respective 
priorities, has baffled German industr} ; and we must be con- 
tent to class them according to subjects — just reiiiaiking that 
it is a mistake to refer the eailiest to .Provencal and still more 
to Arabian types. Ulua-Chiistian and uncomincrcial, these 
relics arc anti-oriciitJi in ewery thought and turn, and far too 
serious for the liglit-Leartcd yaya sivneia, "J'hose joint influ- 
ences operated Iat('r. It was not to be expected that the pri- 
mitive ballads should have come down in tlie homely garb 
of their original diction. * 'i'his necessarily changed with the 
times, and was accommodatec}^^ tu ^ the dongues of the reciters, 
and the old body re-clad : wbeSi printed, they were further 
* beautified and repaired ' by fastiuious editors, who, if they re- 
spected ideas, showed no meccy to obsolete phraseology. The 
floating ballads were first ^collected for print in the beginning 
of the sixteenth ccnlurj^^d published just as they were met 
with, some frdm nicmor^ ofhers from single broadsides, without 
any Attempt at order or classification. These early roman- 
ceros appeared in th'^ coAumonost form; destined for the coarse 
thumbs of the mas.<es at home and the armies abroad, they have 
almost perished in their use, and are now so rare in the 
Peninsula that Spaniards must cross the Pyrenees to sec their 
own old hooks, the value of which they have learnt from 
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foroigners^ and only when too late and lost. The surviving copies, 
tlianks to English appreciation^ rank among bibliographical gems 
of purest ray. Careful details of the history and editions of these 
ballad rarities will be found in Mr. Ticknor’s A])pendix. 

The oldest are the simplest ^nd finest : albeit dealing with tra- 
ditional heroes, they give the true form and pressure of the age, its 
hopes and fears, which the Bernardos, Laras, and other semi- 
fabulous Paladins, most familiar to Spaniards and unknown else- 
where, so faithfully represented, that they were accepted liy patriotic 
faith and to this day are embalmed in po])uIar hero-worship. 
They are entitled to take a higher place than our ballad worthies, 
as a much greater stake was in question — the recovery of a king- 
dom, not a border or poaclier Iray. Of tlie whole ronhtH.ccro, the 
SOT les relating to the Cid is the most complete: his baU ads oc- 
cupy a space jwoportionate to the hold he Ins on the hearts of 
his countrymen. 'I'he neSet class df Iwl lads, •which extend down 
to Chailes V., is more stiicily aulhenlir being leased on historical 
chronicles; and from them the bulk of Spaniards know what 
little of their history they do know, as Ijie ISnglish are said to do 
from Shakespeare; and what a fund of illuslration would not this 
class of their minsllels^ h«ne called forth, had it belonged to any 
other country but incniious, imriitical Spain ! J^ven Duran, the 
last and best of native editors, is in entieal capacity beneath 
notice ; Spam owes hei»baUad reputation and (dncidalion chiefly to 
Germans, to whom the Cid is dear, as a model of the true Ritter, 
while the natuial and loiAnntic forms and stjlc suit their opposi- 
tion to the classical . 

'^I'he subsequent ballads are inferior; w'hiTc stranger and Italian 
iiiilucnccs adulterated their essential spiiit and nation ility, the 
writeis, authors by profession, from a W'nnt of lealitles. either 
spun out elaborate imitations m which the breath of life was not, 
or diluted the pithy old originals w"ilh expository p.ii a phrases, 
the truly Spanish (jlosas^ noUls?ing scholars enougti lo deal with 
the classics, and fin<ling it c|sior to comment than invent, they 
veneered their own ballads, poems, and jiroveibs, as second-rate 
composers spin out > aria lions fiom pic^gnant old melodies. These 
we skip by instinct — a** we do the acnastics, Letrillas, Preyioitas^ 
playings upon words and letter diflic^kj^, the ponderous levities 
of a puny decayed litc»'ature. 

It was about these later times, wlA*n the stern Nortli w’as 
brought into closer contact with the luxurious South, that the 
Gothic surcoat was sown with* orient pearl, and the 'I’oledan 
steel was inlaid with Damascene chasing. The hostile nations had 
unconsciously approximated — and when Granada was won, 
Moorish themes' became the fashion; a reaction pf pity and in- 
terest 
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terest succeeded for a moment to merciless antagonism^ and gave 
birth to that charming composition Las Guerras de Orwsada^ by 
Perez de Hita, an eye-witness of the later occurrences. This 
prototype of the historical novel and Scott is studded with Zegris 
and Abencerrages, sonorous names, and embroidered with a rich 
tissue of Moro-Hispano ballads; but the notion took no root 
in Spain ; men there were too much in earnest to tolerate any 
traVestie or tampering with historical glories^ nor were pleased 
to see the Moors made heroes^ or the cruelty and bad faith of 
Spaniards revealed. 

In \bis part of his book Mr. Ticknor has occasionally at- 
tempted metrical versions^ but we arc sorry to say that our able 
prose author appears to us to have little ear for poetic harmony^ 
and Jess command of appropriate diction. We readily admits how- 
ever, that much oi the Romancero is untranslateable ; a great 
deal of the essential simplicity and fine aroma of all real min- 
strelsy vanishes in such a process; but especially where the 
original language is so musical and pregnant, is it difficult to pre- 
serve sound and sense in translating into another which is less so. 
To he thoroughly relished, <his poetry must be read in its own 
tongue, and we had almost said on its own soil and site; the 
foreigner, in his distant easy chair, can hardly expect to under- 
stand, from anj course of study, the full force and flavour of 
expressions which speak home to the rinir^ist heart and blood of 
those native and to the manner born — willi whom a word, like 
the magic Sesame, opens a treasury of hived-up associations, and 
fires at once a prepared train. Be that as it iiia}, Spain actually 
possesses a treasure of pimiithe and genuine histoiieal lays, such 
as Mr. Macaulay has Conceived must have existed in the first 
stages of Rome’s existence, and which^ at all events, he has so 
admirably supplied. Neither can any nation vie with Spain in 
the extent ard excellence ftf lyrical poetry : her miscellaneous 
ballads, whether touching on p(^vat^ life the burlesque, furnish 
details on points which grave histmy thought beneath its notice, 
and whatever tlicir mean or %nd,'^they are all. and altogether 
Spanish and national. ^ 

From them to the rich jange of the Chronicles of Spain the 
transition is easy; the spirifjond intention is so cognate that many 
of our preceding remarks are applicable to both ; they told the 
same tale and each reacted on the other. It is evident that the 
earliest chronicle? were made up from songs previously current, 
and were fused and formcxl intei a prose sa poetical and pictu- 
resque, that in after times this very prose was reconverted into 
ballads, when they were all the fashion, by the Sepulvedas and 
others, who restored the incidents to their former versified struc- 
< ture. 
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tore. Naturally, when the growing kingdom of Castile took 
more shape, courtly and learned leisure, dissatisfied alike with 
creeping legends in monkish Latinity and with the ballad history 
that contented the people, demanded a class of reading more 
solid and substantial. Accordingly, the first genuine prose chro- 
nicle was compiled and partly composed by Alonso el Sabio, 
whose example was more or less followed down to Philip II., when 
Spain hastened to its fall, and chroniclers, ashamed and afraid of 
what they must record, weie silent, ^lon&o himself carried his 
story down to his father’s death in 1252. In this ])assage from 
poetry to prose, from the traditional to the historical, the "early 
portions are tincturc^d with the unprofitable and legendary learning 
of the period; but trmards the conclusion an apprnaih is^nade to 
sober narration. This book, willi the prosr Clironiclc of the Cid 
its contemporarj’ (so excellently rendered by Southey), became 
subsequently a storehouse for balhuUincftigers fmd dramatists, who 
drew from them incidt^nts of romance and adventurous scenes. 
Alonso XI. (1312-1350) first cfeatc<l the office of Roj^al His- 
toriogra])hcr, whose duly was to kee]) up these books of kings, 
and who continued to do so down to Charles V. The authors 
of the early and most interesting chronicles were men of high 
rank and eye-witnesses; thus the chief jusiieiary Jnau Nahez de 
Villaizan — a medieval Lord C’ainjibcll — wrote for Henry II. 
(1370) — and the ex-chaiiccllor J*edro dc Ayala (1332-1107) 
chioniclcd the four cxtraoi dinary reigns during which he held 
the highest situations. AJthough he could not quite drop the 
idol of the dcuy the lawyer, parts of his gra])hie record of the 
Spanish war of the Roses under Peter the^Vuel are hardly less 
interesting to English readers than tlic ileliglftful pages of Froissart. 
The chancellor, who bore Peter’s standard at Najera, 1307 — the 
Vitoria of its day — ivas then taken prisoner b}’ our lllack Prince 
and carried tc England, where he begniiled bis ea]>tivity willi Ins 
pen. As he -brought Ur the laski^talent, classical learning, and 
experienced knowledge of thelafiairs in question, more genuine 
materials for authentic historyf sorfio allowances being made for 
partizanship, cannot well exist ; aii4 he may fairly be considered 
the earliest modern historian. The Clyronicle of Juan II. (1353- 
1454) compiled by various authors, pqftra}s that age of tourna- 
ments and troubadours ; nor arc records of particular events 
wanting. We would note for instance the minute details penned 
on the spot by Z)elc?ia, and abridged by Juaii de Pineda y of the 
Passo Honroso, or Passage of ITc^tiour held in 1 434 at the bridge 
of Orbigo, by Suero de Quinones, to ransom himself from the 
fancied bondage to his mistress of wearing a chain every Thura- 
day, when 627 real life and death encounters tbok^ place. This 

extraordinary 
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, extraordinary and authentic account is well worth the study of 
our hi^h-spirited E^Untons and stalwart Campbells of Saddle. 
We know of no book to compare it with, except our own Scropc 
and Grosvcnor trial for the right of a coat-of-arms. Again^ 
to specify another hardly less remarkable example, in the 
Seyuro de Tordesillas, or Plode^e of Tordcsillas, in 1439, when 
Pedro Fernando dc Velasco guaranteed the conferences between 
Jttan II. and his rebellious son and nobles, we have these tur- 
bulent and mistrustful days daguerreoU ped by ‘ the good Count’ 
himself. 

Among the chronicles of particular persons, that of Pero Nino, 
an eminent soldier and sailor, was written b)* his faithful squire, 
Gutierre Pcrx.z-i1c Gnma^ The " lo^al ser\itcur'* of that Castilian 
Bayard records the ravage's committed about 1390 bv Sjianish 
fleets on the English coasts from Falmouth to Poole!! Still 
more stately and Sliakespearirii is the Chionicle of the Constable 
Aharo de Luna (oh. 1 iM) — the uoik of an unknown retainer, 
who faithfully and anectionatel\ vindicated the memory of the 
great man be had served and loved — as the ITshcr Cavendish did 
by his C.ardinal Master a/teiw aids. To these may be well added 
the outline of the life of Goii/<do de Coidova. the Great Captain, 
sketched by his comrade, Ilernan Ptrez del Pulyar — el de las 
Hazanas = him of the deeds; the pious and intrepid soldier who 
fixed the Ave Maria on the mosque of, (irqn^tda while }et Moorish. 
This peison so celebrated in SjKiiiish song and the drama, must 
not be confounded with Fernando dd tlic cfiurtier cJiro- 

nicler of Ferdinand and Isaliella, to whom Mi. Picseott has gi\oii 
bis supersedeas. Tlic cliionicle of 7?//// Gonzalez de Ciavijos, the 
eminent! j Spanish ambassador in 1403-1 lOG to Tameilane, docs 
not siiifer in comparison with those of our first travel lei s, Maiidc' 
ville and Koe. These chronicles, with llie brief remains oi 
Columbus gnacefully lourljcd on by IMr. Ticknor ISSj, w'liid 
up a series extending over two^cp juries And a half, and uniii ailed 
in variety, picturesque and plbelic^l dement, constant and con- 
sistent nationality. Tn tlios^lweA dajs, there was no attempt 
to imitate antiquit}'. Men only began to think of style when 
plain truth was a libel. Had our Sir Walter been familiar in 
youth with this rich and unexplored mine, with what a truthful 
spirit and gorgeous pomp vVwnld not the ore have been extracted, 
refined, rendered currept and liluropean ! The black letter 
editions of these chronicles form most enviable treasures to the 
collector, while tor mere icadc’-e the modern reprints of Madrid 
and Valencia will he found more intelligible as well as more 
accessible. 

These kingly a«id knightly Chronicles, destined for instruction 

and 
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and example^ led to productions of less stately gravity^ and com- 
posed for purposes of mere amusement. From .the Chronicle of 
Don Boderick the last of the Goths, mixed up as it is with 
fabulous personages and incidents, now familiarized to us by 
the notes to Southey's last and perhaps best epic, there was 
but one step to romances of cilivalry proper and of professedly 
pure invention — and that step was no difficult one with a peo])le 
whose authorized legends were stuffed with ridiculous absurdity 
— for no romanc;e is so full of lies as the- life of a saint — and 
whose actual antecedents and practice were so full the 
heroic and marvellous element as to rcquiic only the lajise of 
time to pass, as they now do, into the unquestioned domain of 
* fairy fancy.’ In proportion as the conquests of Spain extended 
on the Moor and real heroes grew scarcer, the Paladins of 
England and France found favour in the Peninsula. Hence 
arose that extraordinary faiqily whosf^ descendants, says Cervantes, 
became innumerable. Of these Ainadis de Gaula is the head 
and type, and, as in the case of the Poema del Cid, at once the 
first and best : it was written by the Portuguese knight Vasco de 
Lobeira (obt. 1403). Its success t\as iAimediate and universal, 
and oddly enough rivalled in popularity its subsequent extin- 
guisher, Don Quixote. For t\>o centuries, however grave 
seniors like Pedro de A} ala lamented the loss of time in per- 
using such ^ jdeasiiig nvinsense,’ it was inoie read than any 
book by any ehauecllor or ex-chanccllor ever was or will be. 
The purport was to deput a perfect knight in his essential 
qualities of courage and* chastity, and, however professedly 
fictitious, the talc was true to the then exi^st'mg age. We, in this 
epoch of rail and steam, are weaned — Suulhey's versions and 
verdicts notwithstanding — with lengthy repetitions, which of 
themselves were considered a merit in an idle, unscientific period. 
h is due to Lobeira to say that in his Amadis the interest is less 
frittered away. than in ii)j;iiiy of Jitj successors, and with all its 
uncertainties in dsites and gcog^ph^^all its imaginary facts and 
personages — it is justly pronouw^dW^J 'Ficknor to be a lite- 

rary phenomenon from its great and^ cndurliig influence. This 
leader was followed by countless imitations, in which Esplandtans, 
Palmcrins, and so forth, pass the Banq|fi> glass ; and the Church, 
.ever jealous of rivals in public favour, Mtd on the watch toiiiaishal 
into her service any promising recruit, spon came forward with 
religious and celestial kiiiglits, hojiing to supe sede the profane 
and monopolise this popular branch litiTature. These tii csome, 
interminable romances, wJiethcr lay or clerical havf bad their 
day. Peace to i]ieir ashes, and forgiveness, for to thein we owe 
Don Quixote. Gunpowder practically reduced knighthood to 
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the ranks ; and Cervantes, in his immortal work, laughed Spain s 
chivalry away, and dissipated the glorious dream ; yet the very 
masterpiece that scheduled them to the collector's shelf, testified 
the extent of their previous vitality, and how intimate the acquaint- 
ance with them of Cervantes was — nay, how deeply they had 
engaged the young sympathies of ^he essentially chivalrous nature 
of the fatal genius — is evident in every chapter of Don Quixote^ 
as was first and for ever settled by the researches of the inde- 
fatigable Bowles, whose learned edition has pioneered the way to 
every subsequent one of any pretension, whether Spanish or 
foreign. 

I'lius far Castilian literature, born in troubled times, had 
waxed in s^rrmgth amid real dangers and difficulties. From 
Alonso 'the Wise down to Juan II., which Jorms the first period, 
whether clothed in verse or prose, it was the genuine, full- 
toned expression of naiionqiity, free from foreign admixture — 
for even the Provencal was but on the surface. The long reign 
of Juaii 11., from 1407 to NTid, favourable to the development 
of letters, marked an epoch of change. Ills was the age ol‘ 
style. The arms of Spaivi, winch might bettor Jia\ c been eni])loyed 
against the Moor, were too often turned airainsl herself, and the 
cause of crown and country risked in civil dissensions. The 
refined and indolent sovereign — a popinjay among mail-clad 
barons — passed his davs, like Ins coiiteiiiporary James I. ol Scot- 
land, ‘ yii red> n of romans, yn synging, yn fiarj)> ng, and > n al le other 
solaces of grete plezaunce and delj ghle.’ II is court was the centre 
of show and song. Wliile wailing raged outside, he hedged in his 
golden crown with ai4 who were most intellectually distinguished, 
and was their exaii^ple and idol: lileratuic b(*caine a fashion 
and a passion; ])oetry a social necessity, to the exclusion almost 
of other arts; every hill rose to be a Parnassus, every fountain 
a llippocrene. To In^ letters, not arms, Juan owed his 
safety and crown, by their attracting powerful grandees to him 
personally. Tims the swot^ v^s parried by the pen, and the 
clang of hostile trumpets \xeis dsowned in the songs of trouba- 
dours, whom these tournaments inspired, as the Ohmpic games 
had Pindar's: the peace-loving Juan, who took no joy in the 
stern reality of combat^^jpould not sympathize with the rough, 
unsophisticated fraiikness'^of soldiers, and hoping to polish a style 
rusted and stained by the battle-field, turned wistfully to the ‘gay 
science ’ of Provence for tenderer themes, or to Italy for more 
artificial forms of composition. 

In Provence — the Provincia par excellence of Rome — from 
peculiar and fortunate position and politics, cultivation fi:^st 
marked a language growing out of the Latin. This spoilt child 

of 
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of song and love — bore raised to be the religion of the heart 
— born in Arles, where female beaulv is stilt a weed, nursed 
in a soft clime and peace, naturally was the first to influence 
neighbouring Spain. When Provence, in 1113, became subject 
to the Counts of Barcelona, the troubadour and wandering min- 
strel, welcome in hall, spread* the yety saber in the Peninsula. 
But in 1469, when Arragon was merged in Castile, Zaragoza, the 
then head court of the consistorj' of love, sunk from being a capiflsl 
into a provincial town; and the delicate Pn^vengal language, unfit 
for the grand and serious, when brought iiilo closer collision with 
the strong and slorm-bred Castilian, su(*ciiinbod : il had grown 
too quickly and was too beautiful to be long lived, and having 
blossomed with the fairest prospects, nas now docM&iod to perish 
ere il fruited. We would ninnc pmonj;^ the best specimens of this 
dialect — spoken still but seldom >\riUcn — the single-hearted, 
Froissart-l ike chronicle of Jaime, llic great cor\,queror oi Valencia, 
written by Ramon Miintaiici, and the poems of Ausias March 
(obt. 1 IGO), the chief Liinosiii troubadour of love and sensibility, 
and the Petrarch of C\'ilaloiiia. 

A sufficient insight into the spirit of ifiis period may be gained 
from the Centon Fpisfolario^ or collection of JOS gossiping letters 
purporting to have been ^Aritteii between H’iS and 1454 by Fer^ 
imndo Gomez dr Cihdareal^ follower and body pli>5iriaiiof Juan II. 
Wo agree with Mr. Tic|jnoi;iii thinking the work aporryplial, and 
a fa esprit composed inaiij }ears afterwards — probably by 
I cm y Ztniiya^ a dii)lom 3 tisl of Philip IV. ; but se non e vero e 
Iten frovato, and it presents a lively and well-imagined picture of 
the manners and wortliies of the court. . ¥t is too artifiiaal, loo 
elaborate, to say nothing of chronological (#nors. to be genuine; 
such epistles evidently were not written to be sent. Like the 
curious volume of letters of Peter Martyr of Angleria, which 
give the secret liistorj of the times ♦f the Catholic Kings, but 
whose autbeiiticitx has aUo becr^ cj^icstioncd, it will bear no com- 
parison with our undoubtedly genuine Pasion letters (Henry VI., 
Edward IV.). Safer biograpMcal fioliees will, how^ever, be found 
in the Generaciones y Semhhinzas 4 )f Frrnan Perez de Guzman 
(1400-1470), a writer of poor jioeliy but better prose, in which 
thirty-four principal persons are vigoti^usl} sketched — and in the 
C/aros Varones de CaMhi, nervous^ and concisely written In 
Fernando del Vulgar (obt. circa 1495), The thirty-tw’o letters 
of this Spanish Plutarch arc also well w'orth perusal ; they are 
only too brief, and we long for ir^ore details. 

Juan II. and Jiis courtly versifiers, ashamed of the homely 
effusions of their predecessors, hoped to render poiirv more 
attractive by making it more learned, and to elevate it by greater 
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ingenuity in invention and tact in composition. Soon laborious 
efforts succeeded, to the first sprightly runnings; lyrics were over- 
laid with pedantic erudition and puerile allegory ; and the old 
Gothic Christian proportions^ dear to the nation, were abandoned 
for the classical, mythological, and Italian. Of the chief poets in 
this group, of which Juan II. formed the prominent figure, suffice 
it to name Enrique ^ Marques do Villeua (1384-1434), who strove 
in* 1412 to bring back from Arragon the guilds and usages of the 
gay science, then at its highest and final celebrity, and on which 
he wrote a treatise. Villena was the first to be a Maecenas in 
Castile ; his affection for learning in all its brandies, his venturing 
to think for himself, and his advance in alchemy and metaphysics, 
far beyond the., ignorant and superstitious age, led him to be ac- 
counted a necromancer — iiisoiiiuch that at his death the fine 
library which be had formed, like our ‘ good Duke Humphrey* 
soon afterwards, was buivit ai\d scattered by ]iviests who could 
neither understand nor even lead the contents. V’’illena translated 
the .Silneid and Dante (ItiOj-lo'Jl ) into prose^ and jiroduced an 
original poem on the labours of Hercules, a demigod always 
popular in a country whcA*e jK'ople lo\e to call on others to help 
them out of difficulties. Dy him also we have a didactic poem, El 
Hoctriml de los Prirados, in which the ghost of Alvaro de Luna 
descends or rises to reveal secrets touching kings and favourites. 
The judicious Marquis combined gastronomy with learning, and 
in 1423 composed a trcnitise on the art of carving, which may be 
compared with the ‘ Forme of Cury,' compiled in 1390 by the 
master cooks of our Richard II. Villena suffered much from 
gout, the penalty of rapeated experinienls on his culinary theories. 
He was contemporary 'Wuth Lydgate, and preceded the rising of 
Chaucer, our morning star of ]ioelry. So far was Castile then 
in advance. It was in Villena ’s household that his squire, Macias, 
fell in love with a bright-eyed lady, and though she had been 
married in liis absence to a knight of Porcuna, yet continued his 
devotions. Imprisoned at Arj^nc41a fur the sweet sin, and while 
actually singing a sonnet in Jier tijiraisc, he was killed by the 
offended husband, who thrust his lance through the dungeon 
bars ; thus he perished, swan like, with her name and his love 
on his lips. Embalmed ih Spanish verses, Macias el enamorado 
became proverbial — the sy^m^m and model of troubadour and 
true lover, the course of whom never )et ran true. Four only 
of his songs, written in the Gallician dialect, remain; yet like 
Sappho, who burnt and sung, however limited his works in 
number, he has left a reputation extended and undying. His 
romantic end so affected his friend Rodrigo del Padron, that he 
retired to a cloister and died of mere grief — a malady now and 
then (fatal, but never contagious. It 
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Tt was in these good old times, about 1433, that Villena endcou 
voured to enlist in his ' gay’ ranks a greater soldier author, Inigo 
Lope 6 a Mendoza (1398-1458), Marques de Santillana, and gene- 
rally known in Spain as iJic Marquis. This progeny of illustrious 
ancestors and parent of niigl\^y sons, in whose family letters 
and their patronage long continued hereditary, was among the 
first grandees to maintain that the horseman’s spear was npt 
blunt(*d by science, and that learning, long scorned by the de- 
scendants of true Goths as efTeminate, pusillanimous, and clerk- 
like, was not incomj)alible with prowess. Santillana was ajjreat 
collector of books and MSS., then the rage in Italy, anil was so 
remarkable in every way that foreigners came to Spain only to see 
him, as in ancient times a Spaniard went to Italy uT have «a glance 
at Livy. Of Santillana is preserved a critic-al historical letter 
or essay, written about 1415, and srjiving an account of the original 
of Spanish poetry. ITe hc*ft also leff us’a collection of proverbs — 
somewhat biblical, but noticeable as tlie first and oldest attempt 
of the kind in Spain, and preceding our Lord Risers’ ^ Dictes 
and Savings.’ It was destined for the ^education of the son of 
Juan II. Santillana moreover iiidite<l a metrical record of the 
disastrous naval action at Ponza in 1435, which he called a 
Comediata, in compliment no doubt to Dante. It is a sort of 
vision ill Italian octaves, in which the sad jiresent W'ns soothed 
by a leference to a gloMou»past and prospect of lirighler future, 
— an ancient and incorrigible Spanish habit. Resides writing 
pretty Serranillas, imitating the Provencals, he was the first to 
try the sonnet ‘ after the Italian fabhioii,’ a form however too 
artificial and elaborate ever really to take hold on the nation 
at large. All his critical notions directed him towards Italy; 
his aml^ition w’as to dress his Spanish feelings, which he never 
abandoned, in Tuscan forms, and to ennoble, as he thought, 
poetry with classical allusions and* allegory, extra- weigh ting 
Pegasus. • • * V 

These royal and amateur authors were seconded by Jnan de 
Mena (1412-1456), wlu by some has been termed the Ennius of 
Spain — in derogation, we think, tb earlier and better poets. 
Besides being a sort of professional laureat, he W'as historiographer 
to the King, so close was the connexi^ betw'een veise and prose. 

■ De Mena, on his return fnmi Rome, a thorough Dantista,, wa.s 
taken up by Juan II. and Sanlillana. ‘Basking in palatial sun- 
shine, and a true courtier, he chaunted the eulogies of the great 
people, and, like Dante, recoided* the most striking events of his 
day. His chief work, LI LaberinfOy was also called Las Tres^ 
tiientas, from the number of its stanzas. The King, in the full spirit 
of the time, wished sixty-five more to be added to the tlircc 

hundred. 
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hundred, in honour of the number of days in the year. Only twentj- 
four, however, were produced, and nobody, says our pebble-hearted 
professor, now wishes the poem to be longer than it is. The 
labyrinth, intricate enough, as infinite commentators have found, 
professed to present an alh'goriea]^ picture of the course of human 
life. In imitation of the framework of Dante, the poet is con- 
dpeted by Providence to thiee wheels of fortune, past, present, and 
future, by which opportunity Is furnislied for introducing a variety 
of national incidents, derinctions, and reflections. Its vogue was 
great — and mam ]>assae:es are popular to this day — e. g, the 
‘ Deaths’ of the Conde de Niebla and Alvaro de Luna. Jnan 
de Mena, as a poet, was deficient in the true mens divinior^ nor 
could h' escape the inveterate lurgoncy of his native Cordova. 
Dissatisfied with the ad\ ance of the (’'astllian, now a really malleable 
language, and a derided inmwator and euphuist, he sought to 
obtain a more polished st}!?* by cbahjjin*^ old-fashioned words, 
and hoped to enlarge and enrich Spanish b} coining now ones and 
Latinisins. He was not \ 0 Ty successful — often s.uTificiiig Gothic 
foice for Italian finobse^ and overlaying iialiiral simplicity v ith 
conceit, pedantry, artifice, and affectation. M<nia was killed 
a fall from his mule*, and buried by his patioii Santillana, who 
wrote his epitaph, as he liad befoie celebrated in song his lo\c- 
victimized squire .Macias. 

In regard to his multitudinous tuneful ( onteiiiporaries, whom 
Ticknor and posteril} willingly will let die, weina\ consult the 
collection of Alphonso do Tiavmu a cort* cried Jew and private se- 
cretary to Juan 11 . pho, at hi-> desire, go! together the works of 
some fifty poetasters l)6tweeii IIW and 1 IT)!, in which ViUasaii- 
dino, once all tlie fabliionaiid now propeily forgotten, figures pro- 
minently. That ‘ light of jioctry’ wrote poetiy to fine ladies for 
dull lords who could not. This MS., one of the treasures of the 
!Escurial, was reported ' iiiissleg * during the nuonaparlist invasion, 
but turned up in 1S21 ainong^othi*r raib bibliographical 'gather- 
ings ’ at the sale of Antoiii^ Cqnde, the author of the History 
of the Arabs in Spain, and an Alraneescado, or partisan of the 
French. It was bought by Mr. Hcbcr, pass(*d at his death into 
the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, and has never yet been printed, 
although long announce(]f]^y Mons. Michel of Bordeaux. The 
Israf?lite Baena’s collection has one great merit — it paved the’ 
way for the infinite Caniuoncros and Romnneeros. 

Many circumstances which now' and afterwards contributed 
to the influence of Italy had been for some time silently 
and imperceptibly in operation. The languages were cognate. 
The hereditary prestige of the temporal power of ancient 
Rome had always been kept up by the spiritual supremacy 

' of 
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of the Pope, * the ghost of the Roman empire but this 
old and pious connexion was strengthened* by commercial 
intercourse, when Sicily and Naples became subject to the 
crown of Arragon. I'he learnecl halls of Padua had long 
attracted Spanish students and travellers, who, on their re- 
turn, translated Dante (twice so early as 1428) and Petrarch, 
the true restorer of classical taste, and then idolised in Italy ; 
thus was offered to Spaniards a higher model than the trou* 
badours of Provence. Italian influence was fixed under 
Charles V., with whom the middle ages end ; his vaulting ambi- 
tion poured into foreign parts the bone and marrow of Spain, 
hitherto concentrated in the home struggle with the Moors, but 
which was now deprived, by the capture of ( jraiiada.nji any internal 
safety valve. Tins occurred alM'ut the epoch when Italy was the 
guiding star of Kurope in arts and letters, when Lorenzo spread a 
passion for the antique, and the ClMssid'dl undvr Leo !X. wrestled 
with the Christian in St. I’eter’s itself. A ray could not fail pe- 
netrating beyond the I’jrc^iees, fransinittcd by Spaniards imbued 
with the taste and culture of the Italians, to whose manners they 
had approximated, and who, rude, Ubcetic, and ignorant of com- 
forts at home, had now tasted the Oa])uan pleasures of the then 
head-quarters oi refinement and luxury, when it was the fashion 
for all foreign finished geiillenieti to have swam in a gondola. 
Individuals did for S]viin,t too suspicious to tolerate assembled 
bodies, what academies inul done (oi Italj . Spam then, from being 
a racy original, became a c(«pustaiid a repeater of what others had 
said ; first of forms, and next — and how iriueli substance is inter- 
woven with ftirnis — of id(>as and subjects.* • 

The Italian sonnet, attempted by 8untillrhia, was brought again 
to Spain by an accident — whereby so many other things are 
mainly influenced. In ir>26 Andrea Navagiero, the Venetian 
envoy, by w'hoin we have so curious* an ilinerary of Spain as it 
then was, suggested at Crraiictdii 4o Juan Jloscan AJmogaver, a 
Catalan hidalgo, to exi hange th^ (Jothii* lyrical form for the 
sonnet. Boscan was well fittefl fo^ the work ; — familiar with the 
best Greek and Latin authors — Horace and Tibullus particularly 
—he had rendered into Spanish part o{ Euripides, and the Corle- 
giaiio of Castiglione, most idiomatically^ Tired, as he snid, of the 
4ow vanity of translations,' and passing a quiet, unostentatious exist- 
ence, happy with his sweet wife, books, smd home, he now solaced 
with sonnets the * heavy passages of life,’ which will occasionally 
overshadow mortal felicities. While, however, he took the ancients 
for models of style, and Petrarch oi form, he preserved, as many 
of his countrymen to their honour did, his individual tone of 
thought, and the peculiar specific^ undeniable l&erracAa, the gout 
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de terroir, so to speak, of the Peninsula. He at one bound, 
such is the justanfluence of a inaster-niind, engrafted corrected 
taste in Spain already prepared for its reception! and a Catalan, 
writing in Castilian, sealed the fate of his native dialect. Time 
has scarcely diminished the efiect he produced on his contempo- 
raries. Spaniards have readily* accorded him the reputation 
worthily due to all first founders and originators. He lived to 
sde his experiment fully carried out and surpassed by his friend 
and disciple, Garcilaso rfe Veya (ISO.VISSO), who superadded the 
Virgilian pastoral, and has been called the Sannaznro of Spain. 
Although his brief life was divided between gaiety and hardy 
action, he delighted in Arcadian themes ; in practice a courtier 
and solflicr, Iir^theory a shepherd, his tone was soft and sad, his 
st)le simple and appropriate, sweet and dedicate, and with far 
more grace than Boscan's. He was killed in an escalade at 
Frejus, to the great giief of Charles V. The works of this 
‘ Prince of Poets,* as Cervantes termed him, have been often 
printed —and oveilaid by commentators — in his own country ; they 
have also been not long since ^ done in English* by Mr. Wiffen, 
far however from successfully, as Mr. Ticknor, a brother trans- 
lator, observes. 

Thus Boscan and Garcilaso acclimatised these Italian exotics. 
Sturdy Castilejo and Castilian critics of good old Gothic prin- 
ciples inveighed against Petiaiquistae, and their leaden feet, as 
no less guilty of high tieason to national poetry than Luther was 
to orthodox Catholicity ; hut they laboured in vain. Even the 
autocrat Charles V. bowed to the fashion, and got his prose 
translation of the ChXrcUcr Dvteivdnv tuined into stan/a<; by the 
Portuguese Fernando^ de Acuna, who washed, ironed, and got up 
the imperial Minge sale,* as Voltaire did many a heavy basketful 
for Frederic the Great. 

We have neither spcic^nor patience for mediocrities, and can 
only briefly mention Saa de another Portuguese (1495- 

1558), who approached in hflftpastorals to Theociitus; his simple 
bucolics and ec'ogues abountP ii& Meal coloui. He doted on the 
beautiful country and his ugly wife, for whose loss, good man, he 
died. Another Joryc de Manicinay or (1520-1561), 

had the honour, as Cerv|j|^es says, to introduce to Spaniards the 
pastoral rom<ince, as Vaserf de Lobeira, a Portuguese also, had 
introduced the cliivalrous Montemayor, on return from travelling 
in the musical band of Philip II. when prince, found, like Macias, 
his lady love married to anotherv and thereupon recorded in his 
Dianay under the name of Marfida, her infidelity and his sorrows, 
embroidering his harmonious prose with tender verse. In this 
fanciful framewofk he depicted romantic constancy and the 
* philosophy 
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philosophy of love — and, in spite of manifold improbabilities, 
the truth and reality of feeling inspired a redeeming interest, 
for, self-taught and no scholar, he drew from his own heart 
and the fresh field; left unfinished, it was continued by Gil 
Polo. This Diana, saved by jhe poetical justice of the curate 
from the burning, set an example to C orvantes and Lope 
de Vega, whose Galatea and Pastures de Belem were also left 
unfinished, which none who like us have tried to read them through 
can regret. The late Lord Holland ^Jis, we believe, the only 
man who ever actually got through Lope’s entire ^ Arcadia.* We 
may just add Fernando de Herrera of Seville (1531-1596), Allied 
the ‘ Divine ’ by Spaniards, ever fond and prodigal of titles and 
decorations. This reformer of st;\le, suf!i( iently 'l&kiJled in the 
mechanism of language, endeavoured to distinguish and set apart 
phrases fitted for poetry from those adapted to prose. He aimed 
also at imitative harmony by selecting ubrds whose sounds agreed 
with their sense : but, however admired b\ Spaniards for his lofty 
dignity, m his exalted love- worship and vehement sufferings, his 
overstudied language infers a greater attention to the manner of 
expressing than to the sentiments felt. JTe had not art enough 
to conceal his art. To onr iiiiiKl the single ode on the Ruins of 
Italica by his countryman Francisco do Itioja fobiit 1059) is, like 
Gray’s Elegy, preferable to many a huge tome of verse. The 
low, minor, and melaiiclioky note ^^liich pervades it — alas! for 
the fleeting fabrics of liumaii pruh' — is in true arcord with the 
dominant key in Spanish leiiiperameiils. Iiifinilely superior 
again to Herrera was Ins other counlr\ man Lnis Ponce de Leon 
(1527-1 59 1 ). This creator of the Spanish (^de w^as an Augustine 
monk and doctor of theology at Salamanca.* Although sincerely 
pious and orthodox, and of austere and reserved habits, for only 
having translated into Spanish, and that for his private exercise, 
the Song of Solomon, he suffered fi\% ji ears’ imprisonment, by 
which his heaUli and sjfirits ^cr^destnned. As with Tasso, 
and so many of the best gemusw of Sjiain, the muse alle- 
viated the sorrows of his cell.^ Scilrccl} conscious of possessing 
poetic talents of a /ery high ordeiPv he thought their exercise 
almost unsuitecl to his sacred pnifession ■ an excellent Oriental and 
classical scholar, his Hebrew inspitap^ took the form of the 
lyrics of Horace, whom he full} fefl, writing ChriSthanit}, as it 
were, with pagan pen. His prose was no less poetical ; in his 
treatises on the Names of (>lirist and on a Perfect Wife, humble 
faith and strong enthusiabin are» poured forth wi.h the truest 
Castilian spirit. 5 . Released at length from the dungeon of the 
Inquisition, his talents and sufferings, his piety and patience under 
persecution, consecrated him alike in the eyes of fofs and friends. 

Gcncitilly 
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Generally speaking, the devotional compositions of Spaniards 
were based on the frigid system of the prevalent scholastic theo- 
logy. Where all was fixed immutable as in the creed and art of 
ancient Egypt, no room could be left for fancy or imagination. 
Poetic feeling was fettered and crushed, whether in the pulpit or 
in the higher class of sacred song. How devout and dull is the 
Carthusian Padilla — how much more tending to tedification than 
edification are the Villancicos, the chants of Shepherds at the 
Nativity, and the infinity Loas^ Autos Sacrainentales, dramatised 
Scripture, mysticisms and cxtatic* hallucinations — on which, through 
the patronage of the powerful Church, so much versification has 
been wasted by Lope dc Vega and others in Spain, many of 
whom 1^0 doid/t wrote them to conciliate the clergy, and in order 
to be permitted to put forth compositions more mundane I 

Of the Pastoral, the first impulse came from Naples, and 
in spite of its unaviidable; inCo'lei'rdde insipidity, it long continued 
fashionable with the literary aristocracy ot S])ain, This rechauffe 
6 f the baked meats of the ancients — w ho naturally anticipated the 
best images of the limited subject, and had the merit of being 
both truer and shorter— was the recaction of the weariness of court 
and camp, the disgust of wars wagc'd for foreign politics, the 
palling of false manners, over excitement, and action, which 
would bark trees with love-sick swoid and exchange the crook 
for the lance, the oaten pipe for the braz.'^n trumpet, and yearned 
for rural reposi, sini])ljcit\, purling brooks, cool groves, and 
babbling about green fields, which a hot climate endears. The 
interest so languid to us, was then heightened by the introduction 
of real persons undt^f 'feigned names; this new fancy filled the 
city with silly sheep, V/atteau lovers, and the feelings and language 
of the most refined porcelain of civilization were- placed in the 
mouths of the veriest clods of the earth, whose natural talk is about 
long horns and short horfls. Although nothing can revive the 
pastoral, tlie humble subject was so executed by her Arcadian Sir 
Philip Sidneys, that no mof^rn region can compete in it with 
Spain. The nation at large, a^custbmed to herd together in walled 
towns for safety, has never redly known or appreciated the charms 
of country life, such eveQ as they are in the deceptive mirage of 
tawny, salitrose Castile. .S^ey leebly sympathized with Bucolics, 
still less could they respow to conventional love warblings. With’ 
little taste for the delicate and tender, born under an ardent sun, 
their fierce Arab passion for a real object could not comprehend 
the metaphyslc'al abstractions^ the unsubstantial Platonisms of 
Petrarch ; the cold consolations of clerical celibacy, fervid in me- 
taphor, ice in reality. Again, in the national character, an honest 
sense of and forrow for sin lies deeper than in the scoffing, incre- 
* dulouSi 
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(lulous, voluptuous ItaliaUj who, intoxicated with the beautiful, be- 
stows but little thought on the moral, and never less than in erotic 
themes. The Spaniard, with a greater perception of the serious 
than the scsthetical, albeit unable to resist temptation, never can 
forget the crime. lie fears the Siren beauty, and dares not 
sacrifice to Venus and the Graces with undiiided allegiance. 
Hence, as Bouterwek remarks, a struggle between passion and 
reason, where the force of the one is heightened by the weakne*ss 
of the other. This moral sentiment nyspiaced in the mouth of 
the warm lover, tells really and appositely in the eleyies of 
Spaniards, which, dictated by afliiction and affection, at onefe arc 
true and tender. Take for example the ‘ Couplets’ of Jorge 
ManriquCy written about 1470, on the death of Ins father ; in 
tlnmi the pathos and simplicity of ihe cvnlic'r ballads is tinged 
with a melancholy leaf in the sere tone of a ‘ passing bell tenderly 
touched* on the mutability of lo\e .tnd eailhlyihappiness. Some 
translations of these by Mr. Loncfiellow well des(*rve Mr. 4'icknor’s 
praise. J orge, in whose famil} ai'nis w ei c* long allied to lettci c was 
a gentle, adventurous knight, ^ steel to nyiii and wax to lady.’ In 
his tein pci ament the dominant note wcis low and sad, as in man} of 
his gifted countr}iiien, whose constitutional tendenc}, when active 
life is over, and the dcsnmwo, the disenc liaiiting or finding out 
the cheat, the vanity ol v.initJt*s, has begun, seeks for anew sjnritual 
excitement in repentance •and retii eiiient This f(*eliiig has 
peopled cloister and hermitage with Spain’s choic(*st spirits. 
Jorge was killed in 1177,* in a skirmish^ ami in his bosom wore 
found unfinished icises on the iiiiceilaintiesof human hope's — the 
ruling passion strong in death. • ^ 

The literature of Spain, with all thes(*^li^ppy antecedents, was 
blighted at the moment apparenll} of mtjst promise. At the end 
of the fifteenth century the mind of Kurope was arising from a 
long, dark sleep; pnnling was gi\ifig wings to thought, and 
Columbus bad thrown iflto lap the gold of a new con- 

tinent, large enough for her awakefftcl enterprise. Ferdinand and 
Isabella prepared the tide ol* their couniiy’s greatness — short- 
lived alike in arms, arts, and letters^ f’oiisolidatea at home by 
the union of Castile and Aragon, freotl from the infidel b^ the 
conquest of Granada — ‘ the centi al j^it of her history’ — Spain 
now stretched her wings for a lK)ldc‘rnight, and, in'pcissession of 
kingdoms on which the sun ne»er set, i.'spired to be mistiess of 
the old and new world. At this very nick of tunc her intellectual 
progress was arrested by the Inquisition. That masterpiece of 
the mystery of iniquity w as organised from moth es of ]x>iicy and 
finance by Ferdinand, who cared neither for letters nor for religion^ 
was sanctioned by Isabella from sincere thougli jpistaken piety, 

*and 
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^nd ^as fixed and enlarged bj her confessor and minister, 
Ximenez — who* was backed by the universal applauding nation. 
Spain has ever gloried most in her greatest shame : with her 
bigotry and patriotism had long been synonymous. Stern anfl 
life-reckless by nature^ to destrqv the infidel had ever been the 
delight and heart-hardening duty of her children ; and now with 
suicidal alacrity did they hail an engine armed ostensibly against 
unbelievers, but destined by a just retribution, when the gold and 
blood of heretics were exhausted, to recoil, Frankenstein-like, on 
themselves. 

The transition from burning men to burning books was easy— 
in lihros sermtum. Isabella, it is true, at the introduction of the 
new art jinto Spain in H74, when the press was busy only with devo- 
tional works and the classics, had encouraged grammarians and 
learned men ; but ere long she raised obstacles that her successors 
swelled to prohibition — for slve* gave ready ear to the warnings of 
Rome, which quickly foresaw the incompatibility of the free press 
With a system built on lies; and this peril was fully revealed 
afterwards by Luther, when he held up to the world his symbol 
of religious liberty, the Bible in print — a symbol no less hateful 
then to the aesthetic Leo X. than now to the liberal Pio Nono. 
The second Index Expurgatonus ever printed was the Spanish 
one of Charles V. in IMG : under his son Philip II. a priestly 
censorship was so fiimly riveted that *^.110 publication of free 
thought in its highest ranges became almost impossible ; and mind, 
drhen to lower channels, sank, after ^expiring strugsrles, into an 
apathetic collapse, until all was still — adempto per inquisitioiies et 
logvendi et avdiendi Ammcrcio. 

The Inquisition, s6 congenial to Spanish character, interfered 
less with the pre-existing popular reading, and works of fancy and 
imagination. It hoped, by amusing, to prevent serious inquiry, 
and to fix the haliit of lettihg the few think for the many. Hcncc 
amid the nearly 8000 authors vjalaSoguefl by Nicolas Antonio, the 
true pioneer of Spanish litenby history, how meagre the list of 
those who dared to search for truths, much less ventured to tell 
them ! — 

Apparent rtfj^ nantes in gurgitc vasto. 

The nation, ' allowed to riot in a world of imagination, was 
kept out of that of monil and physical truth men were com- 
pelled to respect the most terrible and ridiculous abuses of pre- 
scriptive authority, and forced 'to bow down to false gods; un- 
avoidably therefore the literature of Spain is defective in all that 
deals with intellectual phenomena. No Spanish Copernicus or 
Galiho — ^botl^ of' whose works figure in Rome’s liber expurga- 

torius — 
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torius — fixed or enlightened the solar system of Castile ; no 
Bacon, with his inductive experimental tests, didibr nature what 
Descartes did for man ; no Locke anatomised his understanding- 
no Vesalius was at freedom for his body. This father of dissection 
was persecuted out of the world by the inquisition for defacing 
God’s images. The forbidden fibysical and exact sciences were 
overridden by subtilties and dogmatism, Aristotelian iiictaphysics 
— which the Arabs had so rooted in Spain — and filthy casuistry 
of the Sanchez and Suarcs school. Pregnant inquiry was choked 
by the chicanery of logicians and wranglers^ when things were 
argued from words^ and points in dispute lost in definitions of 
terms. 

Referring to Mr. Tickiior for details, if vre examhio ihe jeading 
branches of Spain’s subsequent literature, we shall find, as regards 
the epic, that the Focma del Cid had many followers, but few 
rivals. The Spaniards assign the fiiist rank to, the Araucana of 
Alonso de Erdlla, a Biscayan (1533-150^). Certainly, although 
only a fragment, it is a third k)ngcr than the Iliad ; and if 
quantity be quality, the title of llie Spanish Homer was not 
improperly bestowed on the author, Lfy Sisinondi. Rrcilla’s 
European reputation is, in fact, owing to Voltaire, who had 
not read him. He might rather have been compared to 
Lucan, a favourite but fatal model to S])ariiard5; but modern 
events seldom succeed in JEjiqs. He lived at a moment of exal- 
tation, when the gigantic scale of nature and events in the new 
world stirred up S])anish ^character, and recalled their heroic 
ages, in some degree ; for now, inaslers abroad and slaves at 
home, war was waged for gold, lust, and a.nlbition against naked 
Indians, and not for God and country agakist scimitar-flashing 
Moslems. Ercilla, present at the subjugation of Arauco, a moun- 
tain-province in Chili, wrote on the spot, and ‘ in the s]>irit,’ says 
Mr. Ticknor, ^ with which he fought but, however indisputable 
his descriptive talent, his over exa^tUude was ill suited to poetry, 
and fettered fancy and invention. H|s c]nc, in spite of episodes, is 
almost a personal nairative, a versifibd bBlletin, and ij moreover 
somewhat predix and stilty ; particidar passages may interest, 
but the subject cannot: our sympathies are with the brave 
savages struggling for their homes withi*savager Spaniards, men 
of iron fronts indeed to the foe, but of harder hearts to the con- 
quered. Again, the poem, in the words of Jlyron, ‘ wants a hero.* 
Rrcilla, from a pique against Mendoza, who had arrested him 
In a fray, kept the General-in-cjiicf out of sight : an army 
without a head is, jve admit, less unusual in the things of Spain 
than in Iliads, whiclx demand an Achilles. 

We pass over the infinite Caroliads, Aust?iad^, Pelayos, 

* Numantiasj 
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Nmii&fitiaSy LepantoBj and other tedious, turgid parallels to our 
Blackmore epies, whioh owe^ sa^s Mr. Ticknor, 'more to pa- 
triotibin than poetry/ and are now deservedly dead. Nor cm 
foreign readers be expected to wade through other rhymed com- 
pomUons of mere local interest or flattering to Spanish pre- 
judices-^and none less than the wearisome religious nairatives, 
lives of St. Francis by Mata, of St. Benedict by Bravo, or 
80^000 lines on the Hc*demption b^ Blas<o; prolixity is the be- 
setting sin of Spanish litpiatuie Pei haps ae might except from 
the burning the Btrnatflo of T)i Bernaido dc Balbuena^ a 
Mexican, whose poem of 45,000 lines, laigc and unequal as his 
continent, is based on the deeds oi the semi-fabulous paladin 
Bernardo Tlel' Caipio, the impersonation of Spain's antagonism 
to France, at all times the most iiiveteiale ioe to her indepen- 
dence and natioiialiti. Spaniards not less willingly rescue from 
the flames the Monsciiato^S. Captasn Chn^lotnl de Vnifcs^ so 
overpiaised by the good-natuied Cei\ antes This spiiituaJ 
'mic deals, in twent) cantos with tlie soul-saMng miiacle of 
Catalonia’s holiest liigh plue Its heio is the hci 1111 1 Guaiin, 
who in one moment canccJJed a sntue of a centui^’s duiation h\ 
the seduction and iiiunlei of the ( ount of Bauelonas daughtei 
The cowled and beaidcd Lothaiio doomed foi his ill deed to 
glaze on all fouis like a beast is ultimately pai cloned hy the 
Virgin This gross legend, fittci «foicmonks than muses, was 
boiiowed from the Kastein Smtoii Baisisa and is cnricni also 
to this day 111 the Sinto Boccadoio of ItaH, although no DanU 
has giounded on it a Dniiie Comedy 1 lius we find in Spam 
a leverend doctoi ^writing a iiulitai^ lomance, and a captain 
versifying a legend of pains and penalties ; but peninsular clciks 
are of the Church niilitmt, and the tendency of Spanish soldieis 
when no longer fit ioi senicc is to reiiie on full penance. 

Nor can wc dwell on^thc didactic poetr\ of Spain, whetliei 
wiitten on things m general by Luis sle Esiohar, on painting by 
Pablo dt, Cespedes, on podky by Juan dt Knuna and Vtcentt 
Espinely OT on medicine ^y Vrancisco de Villalobos ; feeble 
throughout and no masters of the aits they piofessed to teach, 
these stringers together of eoVi monplace truisms, dear to the 
oriental Spaniard, want\like the wit and worldly knowledge oi 
Hoi ace, the elegant finish* and poini d Pope 

Among profe sedly ^burlesque and mock heroics, the natural 
reaction of stilty bombast, unworthy childish things, albeit sanc- 
tioned by the Batiachoinyoiihachia and Culex of the classics, 
*niay be noted the Mosquea, 01 war of flies and ants, by Villaviciosa, 
and the Gatomaehm of Lope de Vega — an overdone contest 
between twp cats, which disturbs rather than delights quiet 
* ^ students , 
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students ; nor perhaps will many such now place in a very different 
class the gravely designed Dragontea of the same* author, written 
in ten cantos of octave stanzas soon after the failure of the 
Invincible Armada. Here we have the new variety of a solemn.^ 
epic dedicated to the dishonour of its hero ; — violent and coarse 
throughout, it teems with scanclal against Queen Elizabeth and 
her gallant Drakc» and it is difficult to determine whether the 
poor performance be most frantic or false ; at all events, it proves, 
as Mr. Ticknor says, how ' familiar and formidable ’ to Spaniards 
was the name of the singer of tlicir King’s whickers. Lope in 
1599 wrote 10,000 lines on San Isidro, the ploughman patrbn of 
Madrid, whose work when alive was done for him by angels, 
and whose bones, when dead, restored I’hilip IH. \o .health. 
The age of chivalry of J uan II. w as not less portrayed by the 
Passo honrosOi than that ol credulity under the bigoted Philip 
111. was by this hagiological bucollcft ^ 

If we pass to hislory, real, philosophical, and truth-telling — in 
Spain, however grave and dignified, however it might assume the 
forms of antiquity, the living spirit was wanting; throughout it kept 
parallel with politics ; manly and free iu the earlier chronicles, now 
it became silent as regards the hazardous jircsent, and, fearing to 
look forward, either fell back on the safe j>ast — as in the hands 
of Ocampo, Morales, and Zurita; or shrank into a paitial par- 
tisanship, dealing with effect^, not causes : or, deserting hazardous 
heights, crept into local annals, lues of saints, histories of mo- 
nastic and military orders-^the fine arts of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture — antiquarian, heraldic, and topograjihical investi- 
gations. These branches, which ofler very curious indications 
of national character, have not been very mush welcomed into the 
library or estimation of Mr. Ticknor, whose chief end and object 
are the belles lettres ; but fortunately the blank may be supplied by 
reference to his predecessors Ford aiid^Slirbng. Again, bearing 
in mind the literary and gastronomic tastes of Villcna^ the earliest 
Maecenas and carver of Sjiain, a jhi^ might have been enriched 
with her blackletler culinary trttetises, roll cm ' tors’ gems The his- 
tory of olla podridas has yet to bck written : let us hope some 
German professor, Uelluosis^'^aus LiJjrorum, may soon have 
stomach for them all. 

- • Perhaps the first place among the historians of Sjialn must be 
assigned to Diego llurtadc de Mendoza (1503-1575). This 
high-born and richly endowed soldier- scholar was ambassador of 
Charles V. at the Council of *^1 reut, and his stern riiid efficient 
Governor of Siena, and upholder of the Imperial jm* ty against 
the Papal. A Spaniard to the backbone from the cradle to the 
grave, bis tone of thought was firm, decided, ahd ^energetic, his 
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stjle classical and picturesque, his eloquence unadorned and free 
from trick ; with him also originated the Picaresque, the peculiar 
novel of Spain, of which more anon. He was the friend and patron 
of Aldus, who, by reducing the ponderous folio to a handy form, so 
much facilitated reading. Mendoza’s solace and companions were 
his books; these with ancient IVlSS. he collected sedulously and 
left to the Escorial. To them and his pen — fidis sodalibus — ^he 
doufided, like Lucilius, his joys and sorrows ; thus when at the 
mature age of 6 1, he, st dl amorous and testy, had thrown a rival 
out of window in Philip’s palace, he beguiled his imprisonment 
for cvmtcjnj>t of court by writing redondillas to his lady’s eyebrow ; 
and when exiled at last to his native Granada, he there composed 
his masterjiiece, the History of the Wars against the Moriscoes 
from 1 j68 to 1370. Called 'by his countrymen the Spanish Sallust, 
he professedly imitated Tacitus in many passages, and being a soldier 
and man of the w^prld, he darM to discard the traditionary and le- 
gendary, with which Spanish history is too often overlaid. Not so 
"Juan da Manana (133G-1G23), held in S])ain to be the 'l^rince 
of Historians,’ and their Livy ; although iinprisoned by the Inqui- 
sition when 73 years olcl, he had never, we should say, tresjiasscd 
in his history against the jirudence that might have been expected 
from a Jesuit ; liainpeicd by Tubal Santiago and Pope-authorized 
miracles, which possibly he believed, and certainly did not dare 
question, and taking a narrow but safe view, he distinctly professed 
only to collect what had been before said, and put it into a better 
shape, in order to make his country’s history better known beyond 
the Pyrenees ; and the Inquisition should have approved — ^for in 
doing so he nu'ritoiihusly abstained from any critical or irreverent 
sifting or analysing cif bis ciuthorities. He wrote his work first in 
Latin and for the learned of all countries, imitating Bembo, and 
then, like him, translated it into his vernacular. His style is pure 
and clear, and breathes Castilian gravity and nobleness. * His 
work,’ SLys Mr. Ticknor, 'ifdiQtfllie most trustworthy of annals, 
at least is the most remarkaUe union of picturesque chronicling 
with sobei history that the mrld^has ever seen.’ 

Among the rest of Spain’s so-called historians, perhaps* the 
name best known beyond her Vi nits is that of Aidonio de Solis, 
(1610 — 1G8G,) who haWng written fair poetry and not bad 
plajs ill his youth, divided his age between devotion and 
the' Cuiqucst of Mexdeo. He too is compared by Spaniards 
to Livy — methinks there be «ix Richmonds in the field— while, 
from the copioua, sustained eloquence of his work, it is styled 
by Mr. Tieknor ‘an historical epic.’ It was very popular— 
because flattering to the national vanity and showing no sym- 
pathy for the pdbr Indians. . It is from the contrary feeling that 
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the works of their apostle and defender the good Bishop Las 
Casas (1474"^1^6) excite such interest out of Spain. The 
other writers .on the leading events in the new world — Diaz, 
Herrera, ftc. — ^bave been too recently and skilfully brought 
before readers by Irving and Prescott to require supplementary 
notice from us. The History^ of the War in Catalonia under 
Philip IV., written by the Portuguese Framisco th Melo (1611 
-—1667), is held to be a classic in the Peninsula. The subject 
is of limited local interest, but treated freshly, quaintly, and with 
very considerable power. 

It will be easily understood that where liberty of sjTeecIi 
was denied, where justice was deaf except when furnished 
with golden car trumpet, and the Cortes dumb b*iave when 
royal speeches were to be seconded, forensic and deliberative 
eloquence could not flourish ; it might seem stranger that in so 
ultra- Catholic a land the pulpit Should be sfyircely less silent 
than the bar ; hut here the essential points of la Fd, the faith, 
were too unchangeably laid domi, w^'rc held too sacred to re-^ 
quire explanation; no discussions were tolerated — novelty even 
of illustration was heresy. The count) ess churcbincii who have 
contributed so large a portion to Spnnibh literature, the authors 
of those dark folios which moulder ni cloistered libraries, were 
occupied with casuistry, scholastic theology, and mystical di- 
vinity. Two exceptions^ deserve notice — Luis Ponce de Leon 
(1528 — J591), whose line odes we have incnlioned, and Lnis de 
Granada (ob. 15SS), J^eun^ Horatlaii in style, though not 
epicurean in principle w'as fiec from all gloomy views: he, like 
Santa Icrcsa, saw love cnily in religion ; whilie Granada^ a devout 
and mystic Dominican, cliuobing the sacrc^d books for his ex- 
ample, declaimed in a iiigher, bolder tone, and practised rather on 
the fears than the hopes of his congregation, or cdse ‘ changing 
liis Land ’ indulged in a depressing iiielatichol y scuitiment, clear but 
dangerous to Spanish tetapera'n^mts — in which a Soofi oriental 
notion was and is that the soul, a(| emanation of the Divinity, 
may, even after the most deacHy sift, be rcuiiiU'd by asceticism 
and contemplation. Both these goyd and able men, notwith- 
standing their eloquence was pq^.^ and iervid, their jiiety sincere 
and orthodox, became in their' turns ii 4 aAtc:> of the dungeons of 
ihc Inquisition, which preferred for popular preachers blatant 
friars of the mendicant orders, apostles oi obscurantism, who filled 
the multitude with stones instead of bread. Their glaring offences 
against religion as well as taste induced the celehre.ted Tcsiiit Vudre 
Isla (1703— 1781) (the same that translated Gil Bias into 
Spanish and then claimed it for Spain), to put forth the History of 
I^ray Gerundio, in whom he drew the portrait or*thcsc itinerants. 

VOL. LXXXVII. ^0. CLXXIV, Y ' As 
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As Cervantes had laughed knight-errantry away by Don 
Quixote^ he hQped to give these illiterate ranters their quietus by 
a book — but he miscalculated. He took the sense of the ques- 
tion^ and was put out of court and pulpit by his opponents, who 
pandered to the craving for nonsense of their flocks, who ‘ will 
have it so.* The idea of the Oerundio was well imagined, and 
the execution clever, but overdone. The Spaniard rarely leaves 
anything in the inkstand. Time in the Peninsula never had an\ 
value. 

That great fact being othcrwibc in other parts, we shall not now 
enlarge on the Drama of Spain, which has been treated in historical 
and critical detail by Moiatin, Schlegel, and Schack, and already 
reviewed hi our Nos. d9 and 117. Mr. Tick nor devotes nearly 
a voliiihc to careful and acrur.-ite recapitulations; 193 pages are 
given to Lope do Vega, whoso multitudinous works and pecu- 
liarities had bcen^inade fain^ji^r to !EuglisIi readers by Lord Hol- 
land, and commented on in a s<'pai*atc paper of our 35th number. 
Suffice it to say that in Lope an l (\'ilder()n the form and pressure 
of the Spuni.di iheatrc is to be found ; ihoac tritons among 
minnows o\crw helmed^ all coiiqietiiors, and ruled the boards 
for nearly a liundred ^ears. The golden age was during 
the reign of the pleasun^-loving JMajo King Philip IV., who 
fiddled while Spain was consuming away. He silenced the op- 
position of the Church, alwaj.s bltteily hislriomaslix, much from 
dislike to the stage as immoral, and inoie because a formidable 
rival in the favour — i. e. purse — of thc^ public. 'J'lie germ of the 
Spanish theatre is to be traced in the satirical dialogue of Minyo 
Revulyo (Domingo V\ilgus), written in 1 172, find still more in 
the very free pagesi* of ‘ Celestina.’ ‘ the Spaiiibh Bawd,’ com- 
posed in Seville about 1 190 by Rodrigo (’ota. This tale or 
tragi-comed) , from its dramatic* novelty and seductive interest, 
for a long time formed faiouritc reading of all classes and 
both sexes. The iinproprictjr p( its ];^evious scenes w^as said to 
be justified by the retributive catastrophe of its profligate person- 
ages; but many, no doub^ read their progress more to be 
amused, and may be corrjjipted, than to be benefited by the 
moral of the conclusion. Bos^bat as it may: its viciousness, 
intrigue, busy plot and”^ction pd^sed into the stage, and became 
a taint of .race which ims always characterised the SpanisK 
theatre. This was ad^'anced by Juan dc Encina (1468-1534), 
who exercised great literary influence in his day, and by Oil 
Vicente (reviewed in detail in ^ur Number 157), the first, beat, 
and last dramatist of Portugal, to read whose works Erasmus 
is said to have learnt Portuguese. A careful enumeration of 
all the plays antiorior to Lope de Vega will be found in Moratin’s 

^ Tesoro. 
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Tesoro. In vain Cervantes, who in his Numantia approached 
iEschylus, and who has given us so curious a* sketch of the 
rise of the Spanish drama — would that Shakespeare had done 
as much for ours ! — in vain the erudite part; strove to rear 
the young theatre according to classical forms. The common 
sense of the people decided, ami wisely — whai’s Ilccuba to them? 
— in favour of subjects and styles that they understood and 
enjoyed. It revolted jit narrowing theatrical illusion by con- 
ventional, unities. Lope, who settled .the question, knew the 
offence of breaking classical canons, but felt, when writing 
somewhat apologetically on the art, that the pit which paid had 
the best riglit to pronounce, and that those who live to jdease 
must please to live. Hence the marked nationality, of the 
Spanish theatre; where everythin costume and cliaracler, how- 
ever gross the anachronism, was Casliliaiiised to the fashion of 
the moment. > * • # 

Lope Felix do Yoffa Carpi o ( 1562-1 (W5) began life a soldiei^ 
renounced the sword for the pen, and died a priest. His 
excessive popularity arose from his being the impersonation of 
his period, and its mouthpiece, whether clrarnatising sicred, pro- 
fane, or national history. He tried every branch of coin]>osiiioii, 
but reached in none abo\e the excellence of incdiocrlty — for 
he was deficient alike in true poe^'c feeling, as in thought, power, 
and knowledge of the heart. Lope like a spoilt child 

ran riot — his evteinporaneoiis improvisatore flood was unex- 
ampled — but theic was iKUhlng deep in this babble of a summer 
brook, enlivened as tlie dashing riplets might be with play and 
sparkle; \iis sf(tus pedv in luw facility, was •fjftal to his future fame. 
None, howc\er, can refuse him the lull medit of having most 
successfully wooed and won his Madrid — but he neither sought 
to please the foreigner nor futurity; nor can Northerns fully 
estimate the dcliglit produced on Southern e.irs by mere metrical 
harmony and mellifluous^word.. /of sound's sake, independently 
of sense and sentiment. '^I'hc nurnlmr of his w ritten verses is said 
to exceed twenty- one millions. • 

While the theatres of S]>ain and ICngland agreed in rejecting 
the classical forms, they diffcre'- essentially in substance. With 
our masters— or, to spccak ci>ricclly,4\>ur one master and his 
infinitely feebler follow era — the study of man and character was 
paramount, the action secondary ; with Spaniards, words and tricks 
take precedence of ideas. The leading object of their authois — 
although so many clergymen digivify the list — was to interest and 
amuse, not instruct or elevate ; they strove to excite cuiiosity and 
gratify the natives by stage effect, complicated situations, and 

Y 2 • . by 
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by bolding up the mirror of local existing life, manners, and 
sentiments, and* those of a city the most profligate, when the epoch 
of Philip IV. was reflected in that of our Charles II.-«-the reactions 
of the austere sway of their saturnine Philip IL and our sour 
Puritans. With them the real development of a human nature was 
seldom aimed at ; the person yields to the plot, and we see the 
joys and pains of the body, not of the soul. Accordingly, when the 
ephemeral pageant is past, full as it may be of animal spirits and 
ups and downs, we carry ;notliing away that abides. The Spanish 
drama is to be beheld, not read ; and this may be partly tested by 
the iihitations of Dryden (iG31*1700), so meagre in character, so 
stuffed with fidgety intrigue, so larded with wordy bombast, and 
on the >vhole*so unworthy of his wonderful talents; but he too 
wrote for bread, and made himself man of-all-work to the caprices 
of the hour. 

The rival and * successor of Lope, Pedro de Calderon de la 
Barca (lGOO-1681), was also a soldier and priest. Fertile in 
dutos, loas, and plajs lay and 'religious, his Oriental ornament 
and ineleoric brilliancy of language fascinate, while his melo- 
dious fluency somewhat redeems hyperbole of character, faulty 
morality, mistaken point of honour, and sacrifle^e of all propriety. 
Serene and gentle in spirit, kindly and benevolent in practice, 
Calderon carried out the principles of Lope with greater refine- 
ment — he had also more power of insjiiring terror ; he lighted u]) 
his scenes with the last ray of Spanish chivahy, and with him — 
see our reinaiLs in vol. xxv. — ^the curtain may be said to have 
fallen on his country's stage. Of other play-writers — the name 
is legion-T-wc can nbv’ allude to two only, Guillen de Castro 
(15G7-1G31) began a soldier, turned author, and died a pauper. 
12 is name is best known by being linked with the immortality of 
the Cid and Corneille, who borrowpd from his * Monedades ’ a 
Sj>«inisii subject, that we tannot think was improved by French 
unities and perversions of fact,)^Ly wbcch Ximena is travestied 
into the tragic coquette Chi^gltoe, who marries her father’s slayer 
the self-same day of the iffirdeiv! The other, Gabriel Tellez 
(ob. 1G18). was an ecclesiastic, and, under the name of Tirso de 
Molina, wrote El Burlador de Sbt'lluy whose hero, Don Juan, has 
been rendered European**J[>y Beaumarchais, Mozart, and Byron. 
How little now remains 6f this theatre, once the model and 
pride of Europe ! Its celebrity, however wide, is traditional and 
taken for granted, rather than ascertained ' y actual reading the 
originals. Li;pe, the ' pheenix,’ of his time, never will rise flrom 
his ashes : he has strutted his day on the boards and vanished — 
stot magni nminis umbra. He was for a time, and has lasted it ; 

^ while 
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while ^ the thousancl-souled ’ Shakespeare^ Nature’s darlings, who 
was for all time, lives and will live os lon^ as the human heart, 
which he probed and agitated, continues to beat. 

In approaching the novels of Spain^ one of the richest and 
most national branches of her ^literature, we feel the objection 
which will naturally be made, on the name of Cervantes, the 
noblest in her wide martyrology of geniuSi being omitted in these 
remarks — the part of Hamlet left out; — but our remaining space is 
far too limited for so large a subject, anc) we hope at some future 
time to devote a paper to his especial consideration. Mean- 
while, Mr. I'icknor presents in 63 pages a careful synoptical 
view of his hard and chequered life, his various works — ^pastorals, 
plays, poetry, and novels. ’ , 

An easily understood reaction led from the stately fictions of 
chivalry, by the simpler pastoral, to novels, the romance of private 
life, sketched with truth fniin nature, in which dies the secret of 
enduring interest and hold. 'J'he restraints on higher branches of 
letters, to which w’e have adverted, diovc intellect into lower anef 
unprohibited ranges ; genius, cribbed and confined, took refuge in 
humbler themes, which neither alarmed nor offended the powers 
that were, but pleased them bv esbibiliiig scenes and persons far 
below them, and held up as Helots for their amusement and 
instruction. As half the world is said to live without knowing 
how the other half di«s, llie purple-clad classes, who fare 
sumptuously every day, tuin curiously to the sayings and 
doings, the ragged stai\ing« of poor humanity in its lowest con- 
dition and tlieir antijiodcs. Gimtrast is welcome after toujours 
jmrdrix. The tales of scofliiig, sceptical,* Wceniious Ltaly were 
far from being popular with the serioul, earnest, decorous 
Spaniard, whose taste was formed more on his gnomic ConrL 
Lucanor written to instruct, than on the Oecanicron, which aimed 
only to amuse; accordingly, Cervante# professedly WTote his <. *- 
emplanj novels as a bettfW sulM^tute for Boccaccio’s delightful 
book and its kind. 

Italy was then the most refined country in Kurope, but the 
least military. Priestly, commercial, and utilitarian, she could 
have but little enthusiasm or hi'^ii aspirz^tion. Cut up into petty 
principalities, and with no oVie nationality, her delights were 
‘aesthetic, indolent, and S} barilic. She opposed mind to matter, 
intellect to brute force, Macbiavelliani&.ms to fair play, and, 
coward-like, stabbed in the back the foe whom she dared not 
anail face to face ; without ballrds and with few gr< at epochs, 
she looked to style rather than subject. Mixing with the world, 
and scrutinizing from behind the scenes the dirty pulleys of the 
Vatican, her Pulcis and Aretinos perceived the ridiqulous side of 

much 
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junch that was hallowed by the ^rave, isolated, and distant 
Spaniard. By .mere force of contrast, of all things the stately 
and solemn lends itself easiest to parody. Hu sublinw au 
ridicule il riy a qyHun pas ; and that step in Spain was taken 
by Hiego Hurtado de Mendoza (already dealt with in his higher 
walk\ the originator of the Picaresque^ or low rogue’s march 
novels, of which his Lazarillo de Tormes was the type — the 
Homan Comique of Scarron, and our Fielding’s and Smollett’s 
felicitous stories, the oiTspring — Gil Bias the perfection. 

The campaigns of Cliailes V. fdled Italy Avith Spaniards, whose 
hereditary occupation was gone after the fall of Granada ; the ma- 
jority who returned, crippled in bodj and purse, were unfit for any- 
thing but to stalk about, beaided like pards, with cloak and rapier, 
con capa y espada, impersonations of poverty and pride in idle- 
ness, too proud to dig, but not ashamed to beg, boriow, and scout 
as base the slaA^^that pa}S 4 Nor is their breed extinct. These 
disbanded Bezonians — true Bisonos — waiilers, Averc let loose to 
*Jirey on society, and shaie AAith-clcver sharpers the gold ill-gotten 
in the new Avorld, worse s})ent in the old one, w'hcrc it cor- 
rupted all it touched. In jhe biographies and adventures of these 
cheA’aliers d’industiic — the indu&tr} alwa\s best practised in Spain 
— a miiror Avas held up to the time, which, like the drama, 
reflected its real form and pressure, and in nothing more than 
revealing the poverty and priAatii^ns, .from the palace to the 
prhate dAVclling,ot Spain — (^7ravia=^Paupe/iaSy Egestas ) — Avhose 
career at her best and all periods^ has been impcdctl, as the* 
Duke said, by 'a Avant of everything at the moat critical 
moment.^ The paijo^aniic dioiama is exhibited in all its cha- 
meleon variety, in iJie Lazan’llo of Meiulo/a, })ublishcd in 1553, 
but Avritten earlier; in the Guzman de Alfa) ache of Mateo Ale- 
man, 1599; the Piraru Justina of the monk Andreas Perez 
de Leon, 1(505; the Ilinco)ietc g Cortadillo of Cervantes, 1613, 
but written in IGOl; the de OLregun of Vicente Espinel, 

161R. but AAritten earlier; tJhe Gra)i Tacano of Quevedo, 1627; 
the GardnTia dc Scrilla of !%lor»no, 1634; the autobiography of 
Esttnramlh Gonzalez, lG4(i — and in many others; especially let 
no student of the Picaresque n«>f^ect the works of Salas Barbadillo 
and Alonso Castillo Solof^OfO, Avhusc truly Spanish merits have not 
been sufficLeiitly estimatc^d beyond the Pyrenees. 

In general the no^xls of Spain arc not exempt from the 
besetting sin of prolixity, and the overlay of wise saws and 
tedious preachment, lugged m to conciliate the censors ; even 
in Italy the inherent licentiousness began about this time, under 
the Bambellos and Cinthios, to be tempered by tiresome reflec- 
tions ; but all 'these and infinite heavy lumber were judiciously 

thrown 
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thrown overboard bj Lc Sage in his Gil Bias, the epitome, 
cream, and flower of the picaresque^ and far* superior to all 
its Spanish prototypes. Llorenie has shown with laudable 
minuteness the amount of plagiarisms — but in truth the brilliant 
Frenchman, conscious how much his hand improved whatever it 
touched, had not made much mystery as to his sources, lie with 
subtle alchemy extracted the gold from Spanish ore, and, rejecting 
the dross, picked the kernel from the husk, and winnowed the 
grains from the multitudinous chaff. Q!l Bias is far too clever, 
neat, and sustained ever to have issuc^d from Spanish ])cn, €*ind 
bears throughout Frencii polish, spirit, and the inimitable power 
of light and agreeable writing which characterize a lively land, 
whose wise men practise and jireach the wholesome doctrine, 
Glissez, vtortch ! vappuyez jms. The Knglish, contented to 
translate from the iSpanish these ^^icaresque pictures of a foreign 
private life, remained for a long tiise strangely unaware of their 
own undeveloped capacity for such themes, of their powers of 
caricature, humour, and nice hoitie-delinealion in which none can 
vie with them ; but in the ajqMunted season Hogarth came, and 
with him the literary mastcM's already named, of whoso genius we 
are fortunate enough to see some flashes at least in our own 
dimmer period. 

One word only on Francisco Gomez cle Qticrcdo (1580-1645), 
whose name is no ]ess»kiv>^Mi tlinn Ins works are little read. 
His life loo w’^as sad and chequered — rasas dr Fsintna. By an 
unjust imprisonment of i^ore than four }ears for a suspected 
libel, his health was broken and tem])er soured ; of a lively, 
versatile genius, cultivated although su}M*fficially, he. restlessly 
passed from prose to poetry, from the g«ij to the stern — all 
things in their turn, and iiotliiiig long; shrewd and caustic 
by nature, and rendered cynical by ill lortunc and ill usage — 
facit indiynntio rersvs — his pen w^as pointed against every ]ier« 
missible object ; and, as the faiicst marks of satire were forbidden, 
he lashed bad poet.s, bad plnsici|ps, bad tailors, paupers, and 
all who have no friends. Quevt^o may be comjiared tc J uvenal for 
severe sarcasm, and to Swift for ii»iiy, humour, and dirt, for he 
revelled in picturing low life.^Vrawiiig, fiom his experiences in 
garrison and cell. He is coinparcil byjSismondl to Voltaire — but 
' he was neither so infidel, so obscene, nor so witty. As a 
Writer he is too difficult for foreigners, to understand or relish 
thoroughly, since he indulged in slang — Germania— the lingo of 
the brotherhood — and in cuphuistic purisms, called Gongorisms 
from the faeresiarch Luis de Gongora (1561-1627). 

The name of this true son of ambitious Cordova has become a 
byword in literature, like that of Churriguera inWc}iitecture ; the 
’ 'one 
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one tortured words, the other bricks. It is a very pretty quar- 
rel as it stands between the Italians and the Spaniards — a ques- 
tion loft 0 }>en by Mr. Ticknor, who thinks much may be said on 
both sides — whether Marina (1569-1625) or Gongora had the 
dishonour of originating this cultismo, a contagion which spread 
over Europe in the seventeenth century, when men, as Sancho 
Panza has it, wanted better bread than could be made from 
wheat. Optimi corruptio jfcssima — the decline from excellence 
is always worse than the jude efforts which train up to it.> Even 
in the title-pages of books printed at this period, a sign is held 
out oV the straining at the quaint and unnatural within; but le 
dcffout dll Ijeau, amcnc le goat du singulier. Gongora, like the 
Hansards of France, the Lilly s of England, aspired to create a 
new phraseology, and tried to mask poverty of idea by tinsel of 
conceit; and yet both Quevedo and Gongora were fitted by 
nature for better «^hings, and in their » earlier lyrical productions 
breathe a higher, more poetic feeling than can be recognised in 
either of the brothers Argemoho — (^LuperdOy 1565-1613 — Barto^ 
lomcy 1566-1631) — although these came, said Lope de Vega, 'from 
Arragon to Spain, to teach Spaniards to write Spanish.’ Being 
taken to Naples by the Maecenas viceroy. Count de Lemos, who 
thought ' keeping a poet ' an appanage of his state, and each ap- 
pointed by him to a place, which everywhere gilds commonplace, 
poor Cervantes flattered these men in office, in the hopes of picking 
up some crumbs from their table, which he did not. These so- 
called Horaces of Spain, whether writing lyrics, or didactic truisms 
on stilts, libels on Flaccus, were but pompous prigs, without 
vigour, genius, or orii inality — 

Coldly correct and classically dull. 

For the other lyrical authors of Spain we must refer to Mr. 
'i'icknor, who possesses the works of no less than 123 poetasters 
after Charles V., or to the tiresome Lay.rel of Lope dc Vega, or 
the cntcitaining Viaje of Ce^antes, wherein the tuneful legions 
are enumerated, and whose ^ml^rs and length warn us to hold 
our hand. 

They ushered in their countrySs^fall. With Charles IT., feeble 
in mind and body, the wlijn-out ustrian dynasty and best na- 
tionality of Spain fell like* Lucifer. The decline announced by , 
Italian influences was com]dcted by the intrusive Bourbons, who 
brought into the cold and severe Escorial the language of the gay 
and gaudy Versailles, which was no less repugnant to the fixed# 
formal, and lofty Castilian idiom, than the tastes and characters 
of the speakers ; in both the antipathy of an antithesis is absolute. 
The seed of royai academies founded in order to purify the die* 

^ tionary, 
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tionary, when none could write, was sown by the poor creature 
Philip V.« who wanted nothing but a wife and a mass-book; and 
the crop produced its usual stubble. It is unfortunate in the 
history of Spain’s literature that the subject deteriorates as it 
advances, and all interest is lost before the catastropliGi as the 
feudal German Rhine terminates in the swamps and sands of 
plodding Holland. The pure old Castilian metal rings dull and 
dead when alloyed with Gallicisms, French translations, and their 
frozen theatre. Spain, from whence even Corneilles and Moli&res 
were once proud to borrow, is now rcddcerl, like a poor gentle- 
man, to subsist on scraps doled out by the children of those whose 
forefathers she had enriched, and whom in her heart she hates. 
As the national mind sank, arts and letters, the exponents, kept 
pace. Under Charles HI., born at Naples, and destined by 
nature to be a gamekeeper, Mengs (eclectic mediocrity in art) 
became what wooden West was to* yur George III., who knew 
not Rejmolds and Wilson, In Spam wiser heads, who governed 
while Charles hunted, restrained i,he Inquisition and expelled the 
Jesuits, who now walk about England. Hot darkness still 
brooded over the Peninsula. Inhere the Ilenedictine Feyjoo 
(1676-1764) passes for a jdiilosopher,* because in the eighteenth 
century, and a hundred years after our Browne’s exposition of 
vulgar errors, he had ventured to show that the sun did not stand 
still to prolong Spanish bush-fightings, nor the event-portending 
bells of Yelilla ring of themselves. Salamanca, the venerable 
Alma Mater of Sjiain, when urged to reform her antiquated 
course of studies, replied in 1771, * rSewton teaches us nothing 
that would make a good logician or metapl^'sician, and Gassendi 
and Descartes do not agree so well with repealed truth as Aris- 
totle does.’ 

Among the few names deserving of note, petty oasises in 
the wide zahara, are those of the Padn^ Isla ( 1 703-1781) already 
mentioned in connexion^ with Gii Bias, and of Juau Valdez 
Melendez (1754-1817), in whom l^ianish nature for a moment 
cast off France, but was not taken r|||p by Spain, foi this charming 
Burns of the Tormes died in exile £^nd poverty, and not even an 
exciseman. Gasj,ar Melchior dr. fovcllanos (1744-1812), a good 
man, a worthy magistrate, and /a prud^tial reformer, was also a 
respectable author, but one considerably over-puffed by English 
Whiggery. When the Boston censor, cither from good nature, 
or a desire to conciliate — for we acquit him of irony — eulogises 
QuzWoTia, the quintessence of commonplace, or Martinez de la 
Rosa, the impersonation of the moderate in letters and politics, or 
his colleague and compeer the Duque de Rims, it is high time to 
conclude the History of Spanish Literature. • 
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It is in the multitude of mediocrities that Mr. Tickings difE- 
culty must have consisted, when elaborating a complete companion 
and guide to the Spanish library. From necessity he was com- 
pelled to deal with a wide swoop^ of good, bad, and indifferent. 
i\n extensive work, destined for constant consultation, will in 
some degree partake of a catalogue, where quantity must exceed 
quality, and the entertiiining give way to the useful. But infinite 
credit is due to our author for the great number of rare and 
curious books which he has pointed out, for his careful tracing of 
their editions, and the i.'xact indications of chapter and verse on 
his ipargin. Those only who have gone over the same ground 
can duly estimate the amount of unpretending industry, the ab- 
sence of second-hand quotation, and the prolonged labours con- 
densed *’in his thousand foot-notes. Wc sometimes have fancied 
that the amiable American, from over intimate knowledge and love 
of his subject, has become Impregnated \%ith Spanish prolixity and 
monotony ; to our'tastes an occasional sun-lit loner, the shadow of 
£1 dark rock in a thirst) land, the dancing sparkle of a rivulet, plea- 
sant companion, to the dry high road, gives life to table-lands — 
hut in truth our wcll-b( loved Transatlantic brethren are somewhat 
too business-like, too util Italian, to cultivate ihc gentler amenities 
which restore the indolent sated old woild. Voung in the literary 
race, and timid, perhaps from fancied insecurity of position, they 
scarcely venture to descend from the dignified propriety of the 
chair, and prefer instructing like Don Manuel to enlivening like 
Boccaccio. Orrasionall) w e could have w islicd that our pilot had 
guided the Lelm with more dccKionT and sounded with bolder 
plummet the philos<>j)hy of his subject ; where a cursory reader 
may be stfiiatcd with facts, the thoughtful one, who hungers for 
causes, may be sent away. Mr. 'I'lcknor’s gentlemanlike and 
elegant remarks, eouclied in a calm tone, and cxpiessed in a clear 
unaffected st)le, seem frapied more on the Addisonian models in 
the Spectator than after the sifting, searghing criticism of the pre- 
sent age ; if, however, he dives into no unfathomed depths, soars 
to no unsealed heights, he ne^er creeps the ground, hut pursues 
with sure and modest success the c\cn tenor of his way ; — neither 
aspiring to ttie suggestive origimdity of Bouterwek, nor to the terse 
and powerful analysis of (lallam, has produced a record which 
may be read with general satisfaction, and will be lastingly valued 
for reference. 
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A»T, 11. — 1. Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
state of Education in Wales. 1847. 

2. Thirty^sixtli Annual Report of the National Society. 1847. 

3. A Chkrge hy Comiop ThirhoalU Bishop of St. David* s. 

1848. ^ • 

4. A Charge, by Thomas Williams, Jif^.A., Archdeacon of Llan^ 
daff. Cardiff. 1849. 

5. A Visitation Sermon^ by Rowland Williams, A.M., Canon of 
St. Asaph. 1847. 

6. Keltische Studien, von Frlodr. Kornor. Ilalle. 1849. , 

TT has been found that, althoiij?!! tho first outbreak of rclig^ious 
fen'our may li*iid to schism, it not unfiequonl]} subsj/lcs into 
the channol of sober piety, and ^i..\ilntes by de{*rees towards the 
great living centre and standaid of doetriiK*. Some traces of such 
a process have appc^arc'd in oin* ow’JI lime in ^Vales, as in Ihig- 
land: Imt we are sony to sa> tli.il the prosjiect of a g(*neral re- 
turn seems nowlieie so litth* hopdful as in tbe Nol 

only is Dissent orgaiii/(*d into an eiierg(‘^ic system; but its prin- 
ciples are engrained into the jxqiular mind, jiartly endeared 
to men by’ certain national piejiidit'cs as soim^tliing peculiarly 
their own, and partly consiilered as moti\(‘s emphatically reli- 
gious, in contradistinction to others of a s(‘cular or prudential 
order.* It is true that the stateiiient of the numher of Dissenters, 
which we recently e-\traeted fiom Sir Thomas Phillips, does not 
present them in such fonxidalile jnoportlon to the whole of the 
people as might ha\e been aiiticipatc'd. Xor haAc wc been able, 
on comparison with the Metluxlist J)t/ildiftdiu\ or ( 'fjleiidar for 
1850, to detf*et any error as regaiils the number of com muni eating 
members, who amount in the various Dissenting bodies to about 
133,000. Ilut the estimate of hearers, or ordinary attendants, 
which rates them at 300,000, jirofessA i»nly to he an ap|)roxlma- 
tion; and it certainly falfci shojt«ol the inijiression which a casual 
observer would carry’ away. If, licj|vcn(‘r, it is c*oirer1, it suggests 
the painful inference that a cflusiderabh* portion, perhaps half of 
the entire people, are swayed to mnd fio by an altcniatioii of 

* Sum^ admirable remarks on tlir ( ingorof ajbo iiiliublvo cliuicli dibripline of a 
fiersotial kind, may be fiiuiid in tin- Metuoii of illexandpr Knox, prefixed by Bishop 
Jebb lo bis edition of Burnet's Lives. It ma}', however, be noticed as a fact, tlfjit the 
ap|iarent absence of such a discipline is tiie weak jK-'.nt of the Church in the eyes of 
the more religioas among Welsh Methodists. Tlieii classes or soticUes^ in which the 
discipline is analogous to that of the confeKional, are to many of them what theKleu- 
liuiaii mysteries were to some of the ancients, or religious orders ti> warriors of the 
Middle Ages — something to he eiiteied os a scene of probation or direct preparation 
for death. 

• caprice, 
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rapricc, or do not attend any place of worship so regulmy as to 
be reckoned in strictness members of the congregation. Such an 
irregularity may perhaps be considered, with all that it involves, 
as one of the most deplorabh* effects engendered by Dissent on a 
large scale. It would at all e^ ents be a mere delusion to persuade 
tmrselves that, as far as tli-^ lower*'or even the middle classes are 
concerned, the Church cicher assembles an equal number habi- 
tually within her walls, or impresses them with the same fervour 
of attachment. 

Whether we enter the Principality from Shrewsbury by the 
old road leading to the masterpiece of Telford’s art, or touch 
cither extremity h) railway, w'c find signs of division and estrange- 
ment among the ‘ one-tongued (’jinry ’ as gi*eat as if they had just 
be(‘ii scattcM'cd from Babel. Sucli is the position of the Church 
amid conflicting agencies, thaf we have heard clergymen compare 
themselves, with no very e^ttiavagant hyperbole, to missionaries 
in a strange land. In th(‘ towns indeed, and generally in the more 
aducat'^d districts, good ccmgregatioiis may be found; and even 
in remote pHriSlies eminent ability and untiring zeal occasionally 
reap their meiited liar>e8t. Nor has a certain feeding of liereditaiy 
i*espect altogether died away, but manifests itself in some places 
by receiving the eucharist in chundi on the greater festivals, and, 
ill most, by taking .advantage of the oecasion:d or domestic ser- 
vices; wdiile ill its faiiitobt foim perhaps it lingers in the habit 
of resorting eagerly to a consecration, and to the Plyffain^ or carol- 
singing before daybreak, on ( ‘hristraas-day. Such influence as the 
Church retains is most beneficially exercised ; but it is, on the 
whole, of a personal or a social, rather than of a religious kind. 
In the diocese of St. As<apli perhaps the picture is least discou- 
raging The material fabric and outward macliinery of the Church 
in this see and that of Bangor have llnpro^^d of late, and are 
improving. Iliaib is of a manageable size . and in both churches 
have been repaired, scliools and parsonages liuilt, new districts 
created. In Si . Asaph the average ^ alue of benefices reaches 271/., 
and in Bangor 252/., — a sum^hi^eb, though not excessive, falls 
not very far sliort of the English average, and which, when its 
results are comp.-ired with thoi»t‘ of smaller incomes elsewhere, 
cannot be alleged to danl;y;c the^heory of endowments. The 
clergy have i-ertainly advanced since the last generation both in 
refinement and social standing, not only far beyond the caricature 
of such writers as Mr. Macaulay, but beyond the reality of fonner 
times ; though whether their hold on men s minds has strengthened 
in proportion inay be a question. The necessity of dealing with 
two languages is no trivial embarrassment. Perhaps also a repug- 

e nance 
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nance to breadth of phylactery, and that dread of cant which 
knowledge of the world is apt to engender in the most pious 
minds, may prevent them from putting forward religious motives 
with all that directness which seems requisite to vindicate for such 
motives an energetic influence over the multitude. 

If we started from such a town aspVelsh Pool, the general 
aspect of a well-filled church and ^olcrable schools might 
be sufficiently cheering. We will not stay to count the large 
meeting-houses in the back streets. Jlut almost before the 
princely towers of the Red Castle of Powis had faded from our 
sight, we should find more than one parish with no school, and 
more than one where the church accommodation is small enough 
for the district but abundant for the coiign-gatloii ; with, some, 
where the residence of an incumbent, as well as the existence of 
a parsonage, is of modem date. we travelled due w est, we 
should find a market-town wiith its 'adjoining districts in almost 
undisturbed ]iossession of Dissentt^rs, whose tone proportloi iateh 
rises in arrogance {Rep, IIl,^ ) — 1^^^“ fMqjro ;tW.¥iWo o* 

any (Lay-school or secular knowledge being ill-compensated by 
some fourteen cliapels and a sc-ore of Sunday-schools. A little 
further we should find an ingenious iiidi\idunl, wlio in 1846 
united the functions of trustee to a ebarity, tcaiaiif of its land, 
and teacher of its children. ‘ lieing thus obliged to freejuent 
markets as a farmer,' said^ lii^ aflectionate wife* in defending Liin 
from the inquiries of an impertinent cominisbioiier, ‘ liow can he 
be in the scliool?’ We W9uld oiil> add, wdio can wamder there 
.should be only eight children in itV I'arlber still, at Llanegryn, 
U"ar the western coast, and in a district • peculiarly jjeglccted, 
is a still more important instance of what the lllducation ('om- 
inissioners call ^ a flagrant breach of trust’ {Ibid, App.^ p. l25) — 
a grammar-school in absolute abe>ance, while the most cflirient 
i Instruction in the neighbourhood is gi\en in the Tlntisli Sctiooi 
atBryncrug. At Tal-y-11^, wldyn the shadow of f'ad(T Idris, 
we could scarcely exp<*ct the marc^ of intellect l<i be mucJi 
advanced. Tlie houses are described as having walls of unce- 
mented rock or shale, with wattled woofs, and floors of earth. 
Only 6000 out of 36,000 acres a/.mit of cultivation. Yot the 
great tithes of this district, as of somi^^othcrs ei^ually needy in 
Wales, are diverted to the sec of TAc^eld, At Dolgelly and 
Uala are, as it were, tlic struggling ghosts of gram mar-schools ; 
the latter contrasting almost ]>ainfally with the Dissenting aca- 
demies and similar agencies in tUi& metropolis of knitting and 
resort of anglers ; where, if our tour were well-timed, u'c might 
also meet with specimens of field-preaching on the largest scale 
and recalling the pictures of Old Mortality, Thq schools at 

Dolgelly 
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Dolgelly Iia\e to cover an area of 27 miles, and one at Llanbedr 
20 miles of coast* We find also a parish mentioned of 10 miles 
in circuit, to which the last taste of instruction was given twenty 
years ago by one of Mrs. Sevan's itinerant schools {Ibid.^ p. 116). 
At Festiniog, pro\crbial for its scenery, we might be gratified to 
find that ‘ quarrymen rePd the tlnglish language with ease ; ’ but 
with the consid(‘rab1e dimba(‘k tliat ^ they are unable to under- 
stand the meaning of a word;’ and this may stand as no unfair 
type of what results fvoin teaching one language in school while 
another is spoken at liojnc. 

If we tia\erscd the wild region of Lleyn, until we stood on the 
promontory from which the bodies t>f the dead were formerly des- 
cried wkilo ferried o\cr from Merionethshire to the sacred scnl of 
Bfirdscy^ we might hear from the Vicars of Ne\in and Llannoi 
accounts of general ^icionsness or ignorance in a strain as la- 
mentable as that of fSihks; (ar ?nore so, indeed, than our 
own acquaintance with this nigged hut interesting coast would 
ijns expect. At Ahcidaion, wheie ohl women with 
kerchiefed heads, and a geneial air of wildness, remind one 
strangely of a \illagc* in the Apennines, a new cIuiitIi has been 
built, and it is ;is antiqiiaiians lathei than as chiircbmen that we 
regret the old one; >et thcTc is a mcdanchol;) sort of parable in 
the CTimibling of its lino Norman arches, and in the imresisted 
advance of the sea which >ear]\ tlucatc'ns to enci’oach upon the 
tombs. At IBardsc}, the hol\ isle in the flood, the only religious 
instruction now ghen depends ujion tlic adventurous bark ol 
some stray Methodist; and at Cl>niiog the local funds scarce!} 
suffice tci^keep fronr'i«iiu one of the few \cry striking specimens 
of ecclesiastical ai ck-itecturc in the Principality. To Carnarvon, 
where he who visits the castle ‘b> the iajre moonlight' will often 
have his ste]is anested 1)\ the loud toners of oratory from some 
vehement preac'her, is allowed hy the ( onimissioners the rare 
praise of one good scIkk)! ; and flie whede isle of Anglesey is com- 
plimented upon the possession of ftvo. In the latter country the 
consolidation either of parishes cw chapelries has efTected what a 
century and a half ago wasjC'onsidercd an improvement; and if a 
clergyman is personally^ resp: Cted, he prevails on the poor or 
more tolerani, of his dissenting fl^*ck to pay him the compliment 
of visiting liis church ; but the shadow of John JElias and Christie 
mas Evans broods beayy on the land; no part of Wales is more 
thoroughly taken possession of by a sectarian establishment, and 
in yery*few do wc find such strong allegations made (though we 
have reason to think them in some measure exaggerations) of 
prevalent immorality ^Mep. III., p. 68). Few, probably, of our 
readers have; nofat some time traversed the picturesque and varied 
‘ scener} 
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scenery which gyoups its deep valleys about Snowdon, and extends 
across the Berwyn, that mountain breastplate • which Nature 
reared before the old freedom of Gw;yiiedh, into the softer undu- 
lations of Montgomciy. We need scaveedy remind them of the 
apparent state of religion. Nei^ier 1 ladecdi, with its iriouldering 
walls, nor Dolbadarn's lonely tower b| the lak<', strike us more 
forcibly as images of decaj, than elna’clic's evidently neglected, 
desolate, open in vain. As the sti anger turns from the primitive 
shrine where out of tlie few attendant^ fewer seem interested 
in the service, and meets tlic^ Tniiig tide of pc^oph* flocking to 
the oracles of a system which too evid(‘ntl\ fails of altogether 
attaining the proper ends of (*hrisljanity, h(‘ can scarcely refrain 
from the cry, at once plaintive and stem, of the Hc'hrew iwophet, 

‘ How long, () Loid, how long !' 

If, instead of looking westwaid from AVelsli Pool, we li.'ul turned 
somewhat to the south, wo shenild s%on have i cached Newtown 
and Llanidloes, famous foi ilamiid * and sedition. This is (>i 
of those districts where the stiong descii]>tions oXjJj^SiduSanon 
Commissioners appear liteiallv to applv, qnd ignorance, vice, and 
infidel it} go linked in unlovelv tiind. Vc't (»ven here is a 
craving for knowledge, wliich should have* had wholesome food 
provided. That mere ihc'ologv, or evem Sfri])ture, without 
moral training, is not altogc*lli(‘r wholesoiiu*, and that it is pos- 
sible for religion to he ]inndh^d as it wen* ineligiously, is too 
sadly shown bv the use made in sue h places ol the popular Sun- 
day-schools. There are persons who liec|iient tlicun in order to 
acx^uire the art of reading ; and the lirst authors on which they 
proceed to exercise this ail aie Paine*, \ ohc'f, and Kobewt Owen! 
But we do not at present dwedl upon such ^leculiar and excep- 
tional districts, or upon the eountiv ot coal and iron farther 
south. We have on formei occasions alluded to those* liiv'es of 
mineral industry, whub arc eiil.uge*il TmiiualU to receive fivsli 
swarms of immigrants: tef such places as Brviiinawr, without a 
church, but with five thousand inhabitants, to whom fifty families 
are added yearly ; Abc‘rdaic, wlieie tlie population is said to 
increase at the rate of iiearh a thousand a }ear; Merthyr, already 
numbering, with Dowlais, fort; inonsaycl, and outstripping all 
the exertions of its zealous pa'- >r. 1 o tfiese centres of moral and 
social danger attention has been divec'teel both by various cqm- 
missions and by the work of Sir Thomas l^hillips ; and the active 
benevolence of Bishop Coplestoii, with tlu Appeals which he 
freejuently repeated to the sluggish e onscir iicc as well as the neg- 
lected interest of those who have* cieatcHl suc'h a population, were 
not without some eflFect. Mr. Treiiienliecie speaks favourably of 

• The flannel is merely [ana * i a Wclbh form Anglicised. 

the 
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the eiTorts made by the ChutjlW bc tween 1839 and 1846 i ttid the 
Archdeacon of l^landaff, in an able and practical charge, supplies 
details which show that the subsequent yeats » have been years of 
progress. Yet the penalties of former neglect, as well as t))e 
necessities of a system o^rtaske^, liave hitherto been more rapid 
than the remedies. EvA in turning to many rural parisCes, 
where no great social cl^ge has occurred to make the task of 
modeili times one of peculiar difficulty, the burden of our song is 
still lamentation. The /'ntliedral of LlnndafF is rising, but rises 
, slowly from its ruins. We hear of ‘ some churches without doors, 
and others without windows f of ^yawning chasms frequent in 
the roof of ‘ the inside wet, as if just rinsed with water f of 
schools held in tlie nave or ('hanccl, the communion-table bcin<> 
sometimes the desk, while the master, with his hat on, presides 
within the rails, and a few urebins arc grouped in disorder about 
a peat fire which SInoulders^m the floor ; finally, of ‘ calves in the 
horse-dung on the floor, and birds’ exc'i’ement on the Lonfs 
tabled churches sertdee has not been performed for 
years. At one, with a long name, in Brecknockshire, ‘ the vicar 
rides by on the Sunday afteniooii, but seldom has occasion to 
alight and do duty, on ing to the paucity of the congregation.’ At 
another, * I)i^ine sen ice is very sehlom performed, unless there 
are banns to publish, or a wedding or a funeral to take jdace.’ At 
another, a trustworthy rorrespondeu^, vd)o has furnished us with 
a few of these detailsi, saw a churc*h which had fallen down ten 
years ago, and for four }ears the idergjman had not entered the 
churchyard, except once to inter a cor]>se. In another, in C’ardi- 
ganshirc^- that ubiqil'itous authority, die ‘ oldest inhabitant,’ did 
*not rcmemlKT the "parish-church standing.’ The benefice how- 
ever has an incumbent. Tn Pemhiokoshire we find frequent 
returns of non-resident clergymen. In one Hundred, consisting 
of twenty-six parishes, this Return applies to fourteen; in 
another, of tweiity-oiie; to tliirW*ii. At a ])lace rejoicing in the 
association of the names of Jabez and Llanychllwydog, we are 
told ‘ there wc‘re no church-p<*oj)le in the parish ’ (Jtep. 
p. 407 ). It is only in harmony with the general aspect of things 
that the duty of appgintiii^^ churchwardens should in some* 
jMirishes be altogether di^Ppmsed it'ltb, 

'^Equally 'characteristic, and in dost* connexion with the state of 
the Chui'ch, is the defective nature of education in the greater 
numbcT'OC primai^ schools. In this respect wc have detected no 
great difference of quality between North and South Wales, or 
between Church and Dissent. Our impression would rather be, 
that the moral and secular instruction given in the Church day- 
schools Las somewhat the ^advantage (unless some few of the 
* British 
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Biitiah be exceptions) ; while Sunday-schools of Dissenters 
there is greater theological activity in its kind, * and apparently 
a more popular agency. As to number, it appears that in nine 
counties fifty-seven per cent., or more than half — and, in three, 
about forty per cent.— of all the children who receive education 
on week-clays, receive it in Church sclmols ; though tliis does not 
necessarily imply that their parents a« churchmen, or tliat they 
will become so. The second place in point of number belongs to 
schools of private adventure, which arp generally mote or less 
Dissenting; the third to Ilrltish, wliich fluctuate, and are apt to 
be short-lived ; and the lowest to schools in exclusive a)nn^xion 
with particular sects. This proportion appears from tables given 
by the Commissioners — though some Dissenting authorities, also 
c|uoted by them, conceive the numbt*r of childrta educatc^d by 
themselves to be four for cvcr\ one educated by the Church ; and 
this may be remarked incidentally as* an illustration of the value 
of hearsay (evidence. So far as suc^h a statement could be at all 
defended, its apology wou]«l be •found in the D iss^ j 
day-schools — and their merit receives ample acloiowledgmcnt 
from Mr. Symons (//. 290); but that, they fulfil the general ends 
of education is scvircely pretended even by the most zealous de- 
fenders <if the popular s>steui, among whom Mr. Griffiths of 
Brecknock holds a ])rominent place (7/y., 112), This gentleman 
refers to a guide at AnJwejp who s])oke various languages but 
could not write : — 

* 

* Something very like that,* he preceetls, ^ may often be seen in 

Wales. There have been miiii''ters among of great mental 

and moral power and ))rn(ligious iiiHueneo •>Jfieii v\hom 'lye need not 
blush to class with England’s i)est, but wtio newrtbeless knew nothing 
of Eiiglisl], and no\er were able to write their iiatnes ! In hundreds of 
our cottages at liiis day }oii may find men of the nio^t elevated habits of 
thought and feeling, who iie\er lead a page in their lives but the 
Bible. The pn]))it lias bii^n our national teacher, and nobly has it 
done its work. There is a work Iidw^ever which it cannot do; which, 
consequently, for want of school meters, has been awfully neglected.* 

Tliis passage is both interesting a specimen of opini,on in 
Wales, aiid a fair set-off against ll ^ soiiiewhar tranchant style of 
the Reports.* But, after due leductioiTon the latter ground, and 
.allowance for favouiablc exceptions (which the Reports indeed 

* Amors minute inqicctiiiii of tl*f>ae llepoils, so fanious in the Principality iht 

blue has raised our admir.itiou of tie aliilily wiili wl ich theysr^i eompiled, 

without dimiiiiihiiig our regiet tliat their orcuracy siiould be impaimd ocoa* 
Biuiial tone of declamation almost apiuoArliing to invective. Mute value, fieihani, 
should be attached to their account ot bchouls than to their speculation on social evils ; 
for the first dOpemls upon olwervatioii, the second upon iheoiies which imply iinpoifcct 
adqiiaintarwe with the countiy in leleience to which they are develuppd. 
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admit)} there seems no donbi tbit the •alarica of schodniMten in 
l^eiieral are miserably low ; that they have seldom bo» piepaied 
for their o£5ce ; they have been broken-down bailifBiit cdlien, 
plasterers, shoemakers, lime-bumers, and labourers: ^bmy eom- 
bine with their didactic functions the work AT tailors, fanners, 
publicans, preachers, an Ajconstafiles : their knowledge of gram- 
mar, which they profess \ teach, often does not exceed that of 
labcwers on tl^ road: tfls per centage on the population of 
children who attend day-schools is unduly small, and of these 
mcu'e than half scarcely ^remain, at least in thw same school, a 
whole year; the instruction, being often ^iven in one language, 
while the children at home speak another, scarcely penetmtes 
through tile ear to the understanding. The use of the Catechism 
by Dissenters’ t:hilc1ren is a constant stone of offence : and schools 
are often built, nc^fi^vhere they arc most needed, but where most 
suggested by religious vivifies ; in« short, poverty makes the 
education bad, and a polemical spirit makes it worse. It ma^ 
that the manners and intelligence of old and 
young in suclf*sciiools fall short of perfection, and that various 
names and facts of geo^apli^, histoiy, and Scripture, undergo a 
singular metamorphose. France becomes a parish, Ireland a 
town, Judaea a district in England; Moses builds the ark — which 
however in another place is made by Solomon, of iron; John is 
the first king of Israel ; the disciples are rejiresented as ^ bloody 
Jews,’ and, even where a milder view is taken, they are ‘ pcx>ple 
who beha>cd ill;’ St. Peter and St. JPaul are in turn confused 
with Judas : at lluttington, a purely English place — for the ques^ 
tion of language scarocly affee ts the amount of ignorance — there is 
a theory that St. Matthew (he of Westminster we presume) wrote 
the history of England ; dearth means darkness, quick is wicked, 
and renounce * keeping on;’ while godfathers and godmothers, 
being often practically unknown, are explained with as curious a 
variety of interpretation, as any^c^iorus^in ^]scliylus. Amongst 
minor errors, we observe that pomps and vanity consist in ‘ steal- 
ing,’ vanity alone means murde% adultery is idolatry, and the 
* articles of the Christian fi^Lth,’ are ^to serve God.’ We have 
designedly spared our reader^'^some of the unconscious parodies 
the most sacred name#^ but, iftf,^y proof wcic wanted of Dr. 
Hook’s assertion that the use of the Bible as a primer and* 
spelli^gdiook is absolute profanation, these Reports would supply 
it in abundance ; the most affecting texts of Scripture, written for 
{he consolatkm of the mourner ^d the contrite, being here rudely 
formalised, and made void of meaning. Traces ii^ed of irte- 
verence, and of leading to errors, rather strike us in a few of the 
ijUSOtiuns, and' aTcertain techxuckfity not adapted to childxw 

• many 
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many of Ama. Petbapa an acoHrate knowledge of the heptarchy 
and a ’fionul definition of a miracle were scarcely to be expected 
in a WeWi iiatiottal<*fchool. Nor do we quite share the honor 
which seems to thiill the ears polite of Mr. Abraham Thomas at 
instances of * Welsh accent and we must be^ to be forgiven a 
little scepticism as to the story lhat it fequired a Wesleyan school 
to teach the children at Newtown wbitlier Queen Victoria was a 
man or a woman I A more credible Ineory, for which something 
like poetical authority might be quoted^ is that her Majesty ‘ sits 
in Lradon, making money and this seems to be rather a general 
idea. • 

The two points of which the most favourable report is given, 
are spelling<^d arithmetic. Not that the instruction in tjie latter 
is gc^, but that the capacity of tlie children is striking. ^ I liave 
witnessed more proficicnc^y in arithmetic,’ says Mr. J. Symons, 

* after a small amount of instructiobit than 1 ever witnessed in any 
schools either in this country or on the Continc^nl : when they 
remain long enough, their pioficiency in figures i§^ 

But the proportion of children learning is very small ; and this 
capacity, as well as * the great power pi mcmoi^ ’ which they are 
said to show, and their geneial desire for knowledge, only make us 
regret the more that they do not enjoy better opportunities. 
^ HrAe poor mainly provide theimeloa* with the scanty education they 
possess, says Mr. Symons— the ratio of their contributions to 
those of wealthy benefactors being in his district as 1(X) to 43 ; 
while, in Mr. Lingeii’s, the school-pence constitute about three- 
fifths of the entire sum ptiid. Mr. Lingcn also jremaiks, ^ As soon 
as the poor are at all better in circumst'^iA'es, they iyimediately 
send their children to school.’ Considering the salary of the 
teachers, we half admit the plea urged by one of them at the 
Coginan mines, * I give the children quite as much instruction as 
they pay me for;’ which is the lonvers^of the Geiinan physician’s 
apology to Dr. Bozzi Gsanville, for taking too model ate a fee — 
tlmt * it was as much as the advice was worth.’ But even where 
there are endowments for fsee-schools, the case is not much 
better:, in almost every counly iht^ Commissioners remark on 
some misapplication of funds, or i least inadequate realization of 
their olgect. ^ Endowments are usualfy abused, and in no cdse 
• properly superintended.’ — ^ There are ‘trustees or visitors in most 
of these cases, who appeal* to be negligent of tbeii* duties ’ 

J/., p. 17). Such are the remarks of Mr. Symons ; and bis com- 
plaint is echoed in even stionger {erms, and with greater fullness 
of d^ail, by Mr. Johnson in the north : — 

^ The present defective condition of schools for the poor in North 
Wtkm m usually attributed to want of funds for the support of educa- 
I. z 2 lion. 
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tioa. It is, ill oooaajoned bip the snifleppliofttioB aad^Mbetive 
distribution of funds already available for the pi|ipose» These at pre- 
sent exceed 4000/.’ [but this statement includes giaimiaisschlKib^ which 
should not be confused with others], * exclusive of lo^ charities and cer- 
tain large endowments with others which, being'un^ litigation, have 
not been returned. Of this l^^e sun^ it appears that a considerable por- 
tion is mimpplied by the t^stees; that where there is no breach of 
trust, and the funds are aotuaily available for the purpose of education, 
the schools are in many oases in abeyance ; and that whore the income 
is paid, and the schools arf carried on, the education given is, in the 
great majority of cases, of no practical value.’ — Rep. IILj pp. 47, 
' 49, 4&e. 

Several pages immediately following this last quotation would 
repay a ^minute analysis. Mr. Lingen also observes that *somc 
cheap mode of rectifying endowments appears to be greatly 
wanted.’ Even the fund left by the bcm^volent Mrs. Uevao, 
which has been the theme ofrsb mai^ eulogies, and which, from 
ite itinerant stamp, might bo used to introduce better modes 
'■“ol LeaibldL* 4 £ 2 . ‘ frittered away in small salaries ’ as to pro- 

duce, we areT()ld, in South Wales ‘the least possible amount 
of good;’ Mr. Lingt^n thinks it ‘vexatious and inefficient in its 
opeiation and, in Noitli Wales, Mr. Johnson calls it ab- 
solutely injurious — the masters being appointed because they 
have one arm, or one eye, or incurable cancer, or have failed in 
some business ; while the mischief of their imperfect teaching is 
transferred every three years to a fresh neighbourhood. The 
model school at Newport, where the masters should be trained, is 
described as ‘ most inadequate.’ 

Such a defective condition of schools is no uncertain criteHon 
of the state of the (Inarch of England. For, though she has not 
always been the loudest in her professions of regard for education, 
she has shown by the graminai-schouls which her genius called 
into life at the Reformation, and by her most characteristic 
Societies in later times, how nei^essarilj^ her system presupposes 
a certain moral and intellectual training, in the absence of which 
her services lose half their meaning, and her instructions almost 
Okll their force. But it is her.-weaknc8s, or, in other words, it is 
JfpUgious division which contri^'*utes as largely as any single tscaaie 
fotrender education in th^^;rincipiflity defective. Whether two 
insufficient scliools require to be united, or whether the aid of 
Cxoveminent is solicit^, some unhappy jealousy interposes an 
obstacle. As ox> inan'^ a range of hills the line of corresponding 
fortresses may still be traerd, which show how obstinately the 
land was debated of old, so in the valleys along their base the 
modem array of «*hapelB attests a warfare almost as unrelenting. 
* If a day-school ^as to be un^ derical control,’ said a jmnaa m 
* * Pembrokeshire 
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PemlirQfci>liiie~wh^ at the same time talked much of the 
want of' aehooli, and said that the poor severely felt it — no chil- 
dren woidd attend.’ In the mean time a more numerous gene- 
ration is growing ixp in dangerous hostility, or still more fatal 
indifference. ' . 

Our readers will remember ‘that vff have not been selecting 
matter for congratulation. We might^ave dwelt upon the muni- 
ficence of one prelate, the activity of ^another, the learning of a 
third, and the general welcome with which a fourth has been 
greeted in a country where his character was already known. Or 
we might have shown how much the j)rpsent generation of clergy 
is doing to atone for the shortcomings of its predecessors ; how 
in twenty years the number of children receiving some*e(]uc‘ation 
from the church has increased from seventeen tliousand to sixty- 
three thousand ; and we might especially rejoice that the last two 
years have seen remedies p'artially pw>vided for evils which were 
pointed out at the commencement of that period. Hut we arc 
drawing rather the darker, thought a true side of 
and there are those who would clothe it in stiTl ‘Roomier tints. 
There is something so attractive in mystery, ancl it is so much 
easier to account for evil by causes beyond our reach than to 
remove it by obvious remedies, that we are sc'arcely surj>rised 
at theories by wliich religious error is rcsoKed into some neces- 
sity of temperament, or ma<lf to depend upon distinctions of race. 
There arc persons who infer from certain historical comjinrisrms 
that what is not >ory accura/ely tenned the Celtic Race is naturally 
inclined to a religion of excitement ; that Iheir^^dcvolion must l)c 
awakened by passionate appeals or picturosvfor the fan^y ; so that 
a certain coldness, which is conceived to mark the regular ser- 
vices of the Church of England, will prevent her irom ever 
retaining firm hold upon any portion of this dramatic and sensi- 
tive people. The whole question dim raised a]>penrs to us so 
interesting in its. kind, and has bpen so unnecessarily corn])1icated 
by egotism in a philosophic garb, that we venture to make it the 
t^me of a considerable digression, ivitliout however losing sight 
of our psindipal subject. % * 

It was to 1^ expected that, wbcA. once a wide chasm had bceitf 
conceived to intervene betwee' the Ccl4*land the Goth, the cliarac- 
•teriatios of the two supposed races would be painted by opposite 
observen in very different colours. I’rejudicc on each side 
obscured the passionless gaze of science. The descendant of 
Hengist and reciter of Csedmon fevand, after the fashioii of Pink- 
erton or Ritson, all virtues in various Gothic tribes. The Celt 
was repreaented as among men almost what the beaver or the elk 
it among anlmslg ; a creature which^had lived its cycle, and was 

destified 
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deftined to become extinct benendi Ibe tread of ad^madiig ci^iliaa- 
tion. The lUttnral diortcominga of a people receding weatmid, 
and driren into comera by the presBaie of anoceBsiVe nations 
accumulating from the East, were thought the n^ssary lifFectB of 
Inferior organization. Passages were heaped tocher, describing 
their ancestors as they ap^ared lo Marius or Cansar, and it was 
scarcely asked what featuk's in their social state were peculiar, 
and what belonged to other nations in similar circumstances. 
But to the believer in the Round Table and the Triads the ques- 
tion assumed a different aspect. He again collected passages 
which spoke of the extreme ingenuity, the crowded buildings, the 
mines, the ships, and the agriculture of the Gauls ; he laid great 
stress on 'the mysterious doctrines and Greek letters ascrib^ to 
the Druids ; he proved that Roman ci\ ilization had been planted, in- 
herited, and perhaps never entirely lost among the Britons ; he found 
in the Romance of the middle ages a source of refinement which he 
contended was of Breton origin ; while, by selecting some eminent 
^/Mlu bj - tracing British "blood in some of the masters of 

English renown, he endeavoured to show that the nobler features 
even of our modern grealyiess depend upon the mixture of the 
elder breed. The IVnton found his ])aiallel in the rude Mogul, 
and the more creative Celt became the Arab of the West. Both 
theories agreed in ascribing to the Olt a more excitable and 
mobile temperament than to the Goth ; both found some con- 
firmation in the darker or more sonthem complexion supposed to 
characterize the former ; and both assnmed a radical difference of 
race, not necessarily pushed so far as to <leny the original imity of 
mankind, but depeiuKug on the influences or habits of some dim 
period antecedent to^authentic history. But at the first glance it 
appears strange that a single stage in the world’s .'uinals should 
affix to a people so indelible a stamp as to survive all subsequent 
changes of locality and condition — (^specially that this stage should 
be one of a kind little likely tqi be fn^itfiil in influences which 
mould the character. For whatever m«ay be the effect of physical 
agencies — and in the present case we liave only to deal with 
countries whic-h adjoin each# other — those of a moral nature are 
still stronger; and the tyvo thousand years since Julius Gwsar 
must have told far more imith their cmlisation and religion than 
the weaker influenees of an earlier i;imc. 

Again, if the inhabitants of our island differ, not merely from 
local circumstances now existing, but from a character which they 
had contracted at least two thwsand years ago, such a difference 
must Lave been more palpable and striking in the eyes of Roman 
observers than it now appears in our own. Whereas, on the coih 
trsry, we havp ah immense array of proof that the distindion in 
' ancient 
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ancient tunes between the nations of Gaul and Germany was 
real enough, but by no means of die radical or generic kind which 
in modem times is pretended. In stature, complexion, tem* 
perament, and every feature of manners which can be considered 
a permanent landmark of race, there is scarcely a single parti- 
cular not affirmed by ancient* authoiM of both peoples alike. 
We hear of the huge frame of the German, but wo arc also 
told that the Gauls looked down upon the Romans as dwarfs ; 
while Appian calls the (Germans largest of the large, Pausa- 
nias says that the Celts exceeded all* other nations by far in 
stature ; if the flowing gedd of his locks distinguished tlie Gaul, 
similar hair, but with a redder tinge, is unequivocally ascribed 
to the German ; if the Celt, b^ defying the storms and elements 
of heaven, furnished Aristotle With liis illustration df fool- 
hardiness, the Sueve in turn boasted that he could contend 
with the immortal gods. /So, if tliq Gaul often slirniik from the 
danger which he l^d pro\okc«l, the German was strong only 
under impulse, and } ielded easily to shameless panic , 

if the one is termed (by Horace) faithless iif timbvation, the 
otli^ is styled (by Paterculus) a lace bom for lying; the one 
devised a Cahul with its Akbar Khan for (\issius and Sabinus, 
and the other for V’^arus, • Roth indulged immoderately in drink- 
ing; both were passjonatel\ attached to personal Ircedom, yet 
had something among them which has been tliougbt the germ of 
feudalism ; both are chargeJl b> their later annalists with a per- 
petual want of union, wliiqh caused half their misfortunes; both 
were encouraged in liattle by the women of tbeir clans, and both 
fought like barbarians with every de\iee clamour and display 
to strike terror into the foe.* »So, at a later j)eriod, ode idealised 
Arthur, the other glorified Charlemagne; and the fancy which 
embellished the history of Rritish kings has a jiarallel in that 
which devised the Niebelung’s lay. • 

Yet it has been admitted, .that the difference wliich may be 
traced in ancient times was real of its kind. The Gothic tribes 
came later into contact with tljp civilization of the Mediterranean, 
and had the credit of presendng ir^ their forests the rude virtues 
which arc often ascribed to a savage stitte. The somewhat 
greater refinement, which is descrihed;ln Gaul, was accompauied 
by a lexer morality ,t and conneeteJ* with a peculiar religion. 
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Th(9 people also excelled in cavalry ^nd in agrioallnre: bat diose, 
and other such c^tmctions, for the most port depend on place or 
opportunity rather than race; and accordingly we i Aad them 
vanish alike with Gothic tribes in Gaul, and Galiic>*tribe8 in 
Germany. We have, in short, not so much two raoes as two 
nations; and these shadK off in each other; nor is it always 
dear under which fcimiljL particular tribes should be classed. 
For we often find the two Irlliod ; thus, it was the alliance of the 
Sequani, Stiaho tells us, which made the Germanic ^'hordes 
fonnidablc to Italy. T^ie language of that accurate obserV'cr, 
treating the Gauls and Gcrinsms as originally one, is sufficiently 
conclusive against the theory that any deep ethnological ctiasin 
ever ran paidlel with the llliine. But the most striking illustra- 
tion of * the imagiuaiy iiatuie of such a chasm may be found in 
the conclusions which the most sagacious inquirers hav^e at length 
arrived at respecting those^ Hiibes yhich intervened between 
acknowledged Celts and undoubted Cloths. For we find anciently 
■ b l. th e north-east of Gajil and on the Elbe a people 
occupyiu^^lis liiiddle position — so little Celtic that they never 
called themselves Celt!, jet of such non-Cierman character 
that they weic constantly engaged in hostility with their Teutonic 
neighbours to the liltist. The name they gave themselves was 
probably Cimbii.*^ They appciii jn Ccrsai as less civilized than 
the pioper G«iuls, but with more ol that hardihood which is 
sometimes ascribed to the Geimanic’ tvpe ; ^et their religion at 
least assimilates them to the fonnei, as well as what we know of 
their local names. In the couise oi two tboussuid years the 
pressure of Sclavonic ^aud ILuimish hoides upon the Goths 
generally, dnd of the ^andals in paiticul.ii upon the Saxons, has 
removed the position of (iacl and Goth alike westward ; but still 
the fragments of a nation intervene, not calling themselves Celts, 
nor claimed as such by the undoubted Gael to the West,! yet 
called so their Gothic^neighbou^ s to East. These pcc^le 
again call themselves Cjmry. And as their geogiapbical post^ 
tion is a middle one, so probably .i^4heir character, so certainly is 
their language. Foi the Cumraic (as C^mraeg might be fitly 
Anglicised) holds pfCcisely same relation to the Erse which 
Greek did to Latiii, and ht|{ice wears often a Teutonic rather tlian 
a Gaelic appearance (as inithe mattei of aspirants versus sibilants, 
and labials versus palatals), oven in words and inflections which 
are peculiarly and origiHaily its own.:^ This intermediate eba-* 
^ racter 

* Compare DioJor Sicul. v. 6 34 with Stiabo, JS. IV. 

t See Sir W. Betham; and Moore’e History of li eland. 

% It deserves remaik^tbat in many words common to the Welsh and Latin the 
reMttblance is with the rustic or aich^c forms of Latin: €,g, with bucca, caballu^ 
* nonui^ 
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rgcter has assisted modem philology to bridge the gulf irhich 
was, stirangely enough, thought to yawn impassably between 
the vanelLes of speech hypothetically grouped together as 
Celtic, and those of Gothic origin which pressed them on the 
East. The place of the Cumraic and its sister tongues among 
the Indo-European family of languagery has been vindic^ated, as 
our readers are aware, by Dr. Pricharjl — a vindication, which in 
part ought never to have been needed, *^<ind in part is still inoom- 
plete^ It is something more than deference to the high authority 
of Dr. R. Latham, which inclines us to allow that the Cumraic 
at least, and probably also the Gaelic*, does not cohere so closely 
as German does with whatever was the parent stem of Sanscrit 
and Greek. Yet the coherence may be shown to be something 
closer than is as yet generally admitted ; and might probably be 
brought out more distinctly by a comparison of the Irish with 
Lithuanian and Latin forms, and oPt^ie Welsh with German and 
(jrreck. The strange orthography of Welsh, and the delusion 
which so long prevailed among its teachc'rs tliat their langUrige 
was either Semitic or ‘original,’ have somcwitaflretarded the 
spread of sound ^ lews on this branch o( comparative philology.* 
Two points present tlicmsehes in immediate connexion with 
tliis subject, as questions of verj great interest, hut uhich the 
state of our kmm ledge does not enable us absolutely to answer. 
Do the peculiarities of Welsh result from its ha\ing broken off at 
a very early period from *tlie* Asiatic stem, before it bad grown, 
as it were, to its full system^ of inflexions — so that in this respect 
it would bear an analogy to the imperfectly moulded forms of 
Hebrew? — or do they rather denote that.ijie language is in a 
fragmentary state, having lost in less ediiratQd mouths*that rich- 
ness of inflexion which it may lie supjiosed once to have pos- 
sessed, so that its state would be anrilogous to that of Ro- 
maic or French? Upon geiiei-al grounds the latter alternative 
would seem the more probciblq; but those who have looked 
most closel3'’ at the language pixmounec with one voice* in favour 
of the former. Again, are thq)re. sufficient grounds for inferring 

naiiui, belluB, tubbiib, duonus, and tarai.B; not ;()B, equns, pumilio, pulclier, inber, 
boniii, and tonans; and even the mytln" TIu Gudarn is suspicinuiily like Ihe JRera* 
X'OnuB of the eaily Italic tiibes ; while in the dojt dt the Mabiiiogion which caught 
everything he hunted, but hunting a deer which could not be caught, we have one of 
the *very old legends* which PauBanios found ciiirent hr Bceotia. 

* See eepecially np. 11-20 of the Keltische Studien of Kbnier, who gives a con- 
venient veeumfi of wnat is at present believed. Tlie able iiajjei" of Mr. Guiiictf before 
the Philological Society are aJeo very instructive; and with thes* rid\ be cornered a 
paiier in the TransBctioiis of the Edinburgh Royal Society, quoted by Dr. Prichard, 
▼OJ. iii. p. 359. 

• the 
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the existence of some third and hetetogeneoua element in the 
population of ancient Britain? The presence of Ligtiriaiut, to 
whatever family they may have belonged, thongh pxobable in 
itself and suggested by Welsh traditions, can scarcely ever be 
more than a suspicion. But may not our Silurian friends in 
South Wales still claim \ mixture of Basque or Iberian blood? 
Philology, on the whole, Amlies in the negative, though not with- 
out casting a wistful glancF at the possibility of any Spanish or 
even African cross — which might account for some perplexing 
enigmas of language; iJiit comparative physiology in our own 
days; as in those of Tacitus and Giraldus, is half inclined to 
assent, and to affirm that the old Iberians either held their insu- 
lated stronghold in South Wales against Briton and Saxon, or 
made a suhseqiumt descent from the shores of Spain. It is 
much in favour of this idea that, so far as any ethnical charac- 
teristics (distinct from the TJofttonic) qan be assigned to the Welsh, 
they remind us even now not of the xanthous Celt, but of the 
darir-Ligurifin or the llxTian ; just as they formerly suggested to 
Tacitus theTTrodfy of a Sjiauish, and to Giraldus of an Asiatic 
origin. OtluTS again, wh<i ol)ser\'e how the South Wales features, 
after licing internijited in North Walc*s by an inlet of the Cimbric 
or more northerly t>pe, reaj)pear in Anglesey, may rather suspect 
that a refluent Gjudic wjn e has been thrown back from Ireland 
upon the north and south extremities of the Principality. This 
latter assumption is countenanced not only by the philological 
ol^servations of E. IJwyd, but by cer^tain Welsh traditions which 
fall within the historical period. On the whole, however, these 
positions appear to vs as nc^arly (*c*rt^in as from the nature of the 
ease coulfl be expected ; that the Celts were merely the extreme 
left or westerly section of the great Indo-European family; that 
no gulf of an}’ considerable width interv’ened between them and 
the Cimbri, or between the Ciinbri and the Teutons; and that, if 
there bo any ethnical diflerenc^ bctwcon Briton and Saxon, it is 
to be explained by the presence in the foimcr of some third 
blood, whether more ancient, or pushed up from the south; yet 
it is scarcel) probable, that he infusion of such an element has 
been sufficiently large to hav^aiiy permanent moral effect. 

Whatever judgment Dj&y be formed on these two points — 
as to which w’e could liot refrain from suggesting an opinion 
ba8*ed upon the most recent inquiries yet not scrvflely adopting 
them — at least the Cymry must be allowed, on grounds of history 
and philology, to rank as an it^termcdiate wave between the Gaul 

* Bf the use of the word ^ refluent,' we mean limplj to inflicate the prior arrival of 
the Gael iu the West of Europe. 

* and 
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and tbe Goth, though nearer to the former than to the latter.**^ 
Their affinity to both is real; and, when exaggerated on one 
side by pfsrsons little accustomed to examine languages, it was 
made to imply identity ; when overlooked on the other, its effects 
could only be explain^ by supposing that either the Welsh or 
English language had borrowed large! y^om its neighbour. But 
all the difficulties of the question arc it# no way so nearly solved, 
as by assigning the Cimbri. an interaediate, yet independent 
place. Under this Clmbrio typo then are to be classed alike the 
Belgae, the Piets, and the ancient Britdns on both sides of the 
channel ; while in modem times they are represented by the 
Bretons, the Welsh, and the ( ornisli, and have left considerable 
traces in the Lowlands of Seotland. ''Plio name of llieii- greatest 
maritime tril^e survives in Gwyneclh, and, if we accept ““a pro- 
bable conjecture of Strabo’s, in Vcniieo. If any one wished to 
give the race a character, jie could scarcely do so better than in 
the Isinguage which Chateaubriand has applied to his kinsmen 
of Britanny : — grave and eanif*st, ,wilh a touch of romance, acting 
individually rather than in massc's, and more aj)^' to be esteemed 
by their foes than applauded by their fiiciids, their virtue is har- 
dihood rather than gallantry, and their ^ice obstinacy rather than 
fickleness. 

Our rea<l<*rs will accuse us of being infected l)y the ethno- 
logical fanaticism which we dcqirecate; no doubt tliese regions 
of obscuHty are like ciicbaiited giouiid, whore the' very diffi- 
culty of im e&tigatlon jires^its a chanii of its own, and on which 
no one leiitures to tread witiiout being possessed by the idea 
that he is the knight destined to cliscoyyr and caiTy off the 
slumbering truth, i et the eoncliisioii, whicl^ every yedr tends to 

♦ We veiituie to throw into a note some ‘ vt ihi rontioxeisi.is.* Celta, Cxuiliis, and 
Oalata, are only diffeieiit forms of the naineCadel or CYaclIiel — which in Welsh became 
Gwydclil, on the same piiiiciple as Jaintoio iMcomes^ohu Doiy, beiii(; cornijited into a 
sound sigiiiricaiit to its adoptcis. Ibe tiibt was the oldest native foiiii, the second 
Latin, and the thiid Greek. If Ihe Helo'iiidid rail themselves (j.niN, tliey used the 
G rather than the C, as Patric lu WeUh is Padri^. Hut we infer with Miehuhr, from 
a balance of two bairly recotic ilable pass^es, and fiom tbe kinsinanship acknowledged 
between the Belgic Venctland the iiisulff Biitoii^ tli.it they called ihemsclies Cimbri. 
To term tbe modem Cymry Celts, is to term them Gael, which in histopy they are not, 
whatever they may be in hypothesis; and is^at best, not more accurate than to call 
the Geimans Icelanders, or the Greeks RoinlAsiii, It is confcuiiding affinity wilh 
identity; though, fioiii want of a phias to coinpiehliud the two waves, wc unwillingly 
'acf^uiesco in the modern adoption of a partial name as a term for a hyi jfhetical genus. 
Tbe yeibal contrast between Celt and Saxon instill mure unscientific. Itoppisgsan 
assumed class to a real subdivision. The true antit’iiesis would be either Celt and 
Goth, or Briton and Saxon, or liisli and English. Our rationale coincides mainly 
with the first few pages of 11)1011 y's Norman Conquest; though Di. Pilchard, having 
assumed, for the sake of symmetry, a Celtic race, thought that the C Its of CaBsar*i 
time were also the Britom, and that the lush belonged to sotno prior wove of Itido- 
Buropean backwoodsmen, who had passed over Europe in the remotest timM. We 
scarcely know why the Gauls appear to greater advantage in Stfabo than in Diodorus. 

impi«S8 
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impress upon us more firmly, that the real cUitmctLona of race 
have been too hr^adly stated ; that the deep puke of our hmaauity 
beats alike beneath a thousand modifications of accident; scad the 
ethnographical map which traces itself in our imagination, does 
not body forth large fajmilies with glaring contrast of colours, so 
much as smaller sections which shade off delicately into each 
other. Some such concejif ion as tliis appears to have induced the 
great author of Cosmos^ aS a physiological observer, to assert the 
unity of the human species, there being no such wide chasm 
between any two rac-es of men as between man and the in- 
ferior* animals; and a similar result seems to come out daily 
with a greater approach to distinctness in the comparison of 
languages'.* 

The* general tendency of modem science in this respect is rather 
to teach antiquarians to wrangle less warmly, and to soften some 
prejudices which are too />i‘ten abused to dangerous purpose. 
More especially it should incline popular writers among a domi- 
nant people to indulge somewhat less in those haughty claims 
which can only'iend to keep ali\e on the weiiker side feelings 
either of irritation or (Ic'spondency. Hut it is probably for the 
same Volume and the same (Voss which haie won so many vic- 
tories over human pride, that the glory still remains of providing 
a refuge for fallen laces against ovcirwc^ening assumptions, and 
obtaining a familiar and prac'tical recognition of the great truth 
of the brotherliood of mankind. One of those ciiiincut Divines, 
whom the Church of Rome seems to |la^ e raised up in our time 
as defenders not so much of her ])cculiar system as of the very 
body of Christianity^ .has remaiked with force, that it uas not 
until Scejiticism liivl become fashionable in Germany that na- 
tionality began to be paraded in siic'h exclushc foim as to be an 
element of political misc1ii(*f. TJie same tone of egotism veiled 
in patriotic guise, which \ias made to palliate slavery of old, 
becomes now a pretext, for arrpg'vnt dejiiination, or for rebellion 
and breach of treaties. Pretty at Eistedhvods, and not always 
inharmonious on the strings of ^nic Czechish lyre, this feeling 
assumes an ugly appeanmcc'/in the swampy Tliciss, and is an un- 
pleasant buithen of messagq^ to be interchanged between Groat 
afid Magyar.* Even in ij^is country, the writers of heading ai^ 
tides’ — who intend only to point a sentence by a sneer aooeptaUb- 
in ibeir immediate circles — do not always consider how deep in 
thought they arc laying the foundation of what, under possible 
contingencies, might become njischievous action. 

* SsS aathority fur this assertion in Dr. R. Lathamli Papers on the Languages of 
Apiariea, load before Iho British Association ; though the details, we fear, are only 
pu)i>luhed. l^ee also the first article in the Quarterly Review, No. 171. 
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The momeiit we set aside any prepossession either of theory or 
prejudioe^ tre find that almost every distinction reitiarlced between 
the Celt amd Goth of old has been replaced in modern times by 
fresh characteristics, the p^wth of new circumstances. Ihie 
German no longer retains his red hair, nsr the Gaul his locks of 
gold. Whatever type our imagination dhooses to select as appro^ 
priate to Celt aAd Goth, the first will .strike us in the centre of 
Holland or Germany, and the other in tiic hesirt of the Highlands. 
In Ireland, we^see a character moulded by a superstitious creed, 
with peculiar political circ-umstanccs ; while tlie same blood in 
the Highlands — or at least in the far greater part of the High- 
lands— has found a graver and happier development. ^ If any 
people could be said morally to re>einl)le the Irish, it would be 
the old Lazzaroni of Naples, in whom similar neglect and want 
were accompanied by like indolence, liel])Iessiioss, and ready wit. 
In Hritanny we have precisely tliaf Itordy yet somowliat melan- 
<-lioIy ebameter which the climate would t(*iid to generate, on 
which, in this instance, lovalty aild ancient faifji have also left 
ennobling traces. Tins Breton or f'iiiihyli* type appears to be 
chiefly modilied in Wales and ('ornwiJI by the greater activity 
of mining and cominereial habits, and bv the* various forms of 
Buritsmism whicli have bc'cii mainly the growth of the last century. 
The only people in the >vf»rld wlio exliihit at this day the old 
(k'ltic character in its virtjiies, alike and its v ic(‘s, are the French; 
so that it might seem inherent in the c*ountiy ratlier than in the 
rare; yet even their pliysicaU featuic's, like tliose of the Germans, 
have been altered by inodem diet and liabits. In flict, it is clear 
that, whatever qualities really ludong to ea elf offshoot of what is 
termed the Celtic' stock, are tlie growth of mociern, rather than the 
Inheritance of ancient times ; and the very ])coj)le who are some- 
times (quoted to jn'ove the ineradic able^ effects of race, appear to 
afford most convincing evidence of lho^p)'op*>sition tlial rare is 
circumstaiice — ^though circilinstaiic’'*, we admit, in some rases so 
inveterate and engrained as to require genc'rations before its effects 
on the mass can be altogether oMitcratc^d. 

We have dwelt the longer on this ethnological episode, not 
merely on account of the irrational {>ej'tizanshij) 'md contempt of 
all sober induction which writers on bc^h sides have displayed, 
hut because the custom of ascribing to a race what was rather the 
c'flect of a period may tend to make an ac'cidenl cherished until it 
becomes a permanent chaiiictcristic. The ciatlis in whic'li our 
earlier kings indulged wculd now .reate some astonishment at 
court: the popular nickname for an Fngiisliniaii in some parts of 
France, from the dajs of llcmy V. to our own, has been Un 
Gadam : bat it docss not follow that the nationaf eloquence was 

never 
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■ever to find any better vent than blasphemy. Every halfseivilized 
people acts more from impulse than from Teason: their Htemtuie 
is apt to be abrupt and fragmentary, consisting chiefly of ballad 
and songs ; for the very habit of hearing rather than reading renders 
austainid efforts of intaUcct less likely to occur ; but there could 
scarcely be a greater misfortune than for any one to persuade them, 
at such a stage, that their jrirtues and their vices sfhring necessaxil} 
from passion, or that their literature has taken its &ial and dc^ 
aervedly permanent fonp. By such a tone the national life Would 
be cramped and its growtli arrested. We have been favourably 
impressed by the diligence and frankness of Mr. Stephens in his 
work on the ‘Literature of the Cymry’ (and may possibly return 
to it h^^reafter as a subject qf literary curiosity), but we should 
very much deprecate, with a ^iew to the best interests of his 
countrymen, both the tone of pretension with which he introduces 
their ruder lays, and his attempts to measure by such a span theii 
present capacity. There are Ihiiig baids, and but for their absurd 
metrical fetters there would be^still gi eater, whose woiks far excell 
those parables ruggqd mc'asure in which a little pig (porcellus) 
is made the emblem of the Cyniry ; and that character of irregulai 
or ^ spasmodic ’ action which he would infer from mediaeval lyrics 
is very far from belonging to the modem Welsh ; on the contrary, 
they seem rather to excell as lawyers and mathematicians, and 
generally in studies whcie stieng^h ^nd reach of intellect are 
required. Tlic imputation of failing in perseverance is perhaps 
the last which would suggest itself to any observer not under the 
influence of theories. It may indeed b(‘ concluded that the 
isolated or peculiar* efiaracter, which has been assigned either 
friend or foe to tho Welsh genius and tongue, is a mere fiction of 
persons unaccustomed to compaiison of nations and languages cm 
an extended scale: nor can we find any reason to suppose that, ii 
a colony of Russians hafl occupied England, and a few thousand 
Germans had been cooped up^jfu the wWst of the island, tlie history 
of the latter would have differed in any essential element from that 
of the a^ual Principality. « 

Tlie reader whose assentr has accompanied us thus far will be 
not unprepared to allow tl^, the popularity (we had almost said 
the domination) of varidKs forms nf ilisscnt in Wales is a pfaeno- 
menon easy of explanation. It is a natural stage for people in 
w&om, after some neglect, the religious sense has been vehemently 
stirred, but ill-informed, and partially vitiated. With the idngle 
language, which fs rather an aggravation than a Cause, 
thm difference between its origin and that of the hereditary 
Jbitinondafflsm of the east of England. We coitld point out 
Mvemlpaiisl^i^iA Essex, Suffolk, a^ the Fens, as well as iii our 
^ laiger 
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larger towns, wLere either the inadequate means of the Church, 
or the lasdty of her discipline as to residence, &c.^ have produced 
very simile results. In our more favoured ^stricts, Methodism, 
after its £mt outbreak, was chiefly experienced by the Church as 
a healthful shock. Her liberal endowm^ts, with the enlightened 
zeal of her clergy and the extension of her organization by recent 
reforms, have there enabled her to reclaim some portion of the 
flock estranged from her fold — ^while she has partly incorporated 
in her own system the eloquence and the glow, the more healthful 
among the influences by which she had been assailed. But 
in W^es she had fewer resources to fall back upon, and* was 
stricken with a disease which almost paralyzed the very elements 
of healing. She lost not only her ^congregations, but, a*s ijb were, 
the quarries out of which she was to hew the instruments to 
reclaim them. For, though numerous c lergymen might be named, 
in all parts of the Principality,- to wW)m the most jealous criti* 
cism could not deny the possession of admirable qualifleations, 
there is no such supply as to meet adequately the exigencies of 
the poorer parishes, still less of the new districts which every 
^eax^s stride of an advancing population n^quires to be created. 
Whence indeed could such a supply be eA[)ected? Among the 
elder gentry the notion of the middle ages, that the army is 
the only profession for a geiitleiiiaii, is not quite extinct. The 
smaller proprietors have generalh iiiergc'd in larger, or been swept 
away by tbe same sociaf clauses which have affected England. 
The moneyed class, which sv often brings wealth into the Church, 
receiving in turn the privilege of higher caste, is comparatively 
limited — while the sons of the yeoinaiiryi (tiiid tradesmen, who 
aspire to become instructors of their generaticiti, are in some cases 
tinged with sectarian prepossessions, and in others require an 
education difficult to procuie, before the Church ran be well 
justified in committing her ilui*k to their guidance. That infu- 
sion of ^ fresh hjlood,’ wliich it is sometimes supposed would be a 
panacea, has been tried for several generations without at least 
removing the evil — which, on the other hand, it is by many persons 
represented as having contributed Ud produev ; for it has. sown 
something like jealousy among tho«e who should have been of 
one min^ and has given tbe less scApuloub opponents of the 
Chundi on excuse for representing her as estron^ as an institution 
alien to the feeling as to the language of the people. In short, 
the one capital and paramount want is a want of Men. Here is 
the hinge on which every thing i?iust turn. Whatever may be 
said of the want of neat school-houses and outbuildings, with 
all the apparatus of instruction, obstacles of such a nature be- 
come to the zealous and determined mV/ only occaSion^ of triumph. 

A piece 
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A piece of cbalk or laddle will create an atlaa, and a coAdHliouse 
or cottage is a better school-room than none. Rembrandt painted 
in a smithy, and Pascal traced his Euclid with chalk. Not that 
we disparage in their kind die organized methods which enable 
even mediocrity to obt^n a general average of good ; but such 
mechanical aids are as dust in the balance compared to the 
inspiring genius of an intelligent clergyman. 

Nor is the difficulty less felt as to schoolmasters. The very 
men whom, by gifting, them with intelligence and the power 
of imiiressiiig others, nature seems to have designed for such a 
task,' suid whom, after jiroper trial, it might be found expedient to 
admit to the diaconate, if not to the priesthood, are gone as it 
were into tlie enemy's camp^ or only heal the breaches of our 
walls hy daubing them with iintompen^d mortar. Some indeed 
have become preachers, because their ignorance of English unfitted 
diem for a trade ; but others-^ be(‘ause •their desire of teaching their 
lellow-meii found no better \ent. We believe cases of the latter 
kind are not uiK'oininoii, and wv? certainly regard them with more 
of syiiijiathy tluui of censure. The Welshman who worked in a 
quarry until he had saved rfoity pounds, with which he went to a 
neighbouring clergyman, asking, in the spirit of the Wise King, 
where or how he could pui chase knowledge, had in him some- 
diiiigof die heroic. lie recei\ed kind assistance from a Variety 
4}f persons, mid, notwithstanding the Alps upon Aljis of difficulty 
in Greek and mathematics, and the to him still greater difficulty 
of English, he took honours at Cambridge, and is now an efficient 
clergyman. The first use he made of his prosperity was to estab- 
lish a Welsh newspa^ter of sound }>rineiples, which we believe 
still exists. ShouW these pages fall under his eye, we trust he 
will not only forgive this allusion to his history, but consider it as 
a tokem of our uidi'Jgiied respctl, IJad, however, his mental con- 
stitution been of less enduring sinew, or had he met with feebler 
encouragement, a far easier *to noisy popularity lay open to 
him outside of the Church, lint other instances might be referred 
to, and some more distiiiguished-v-though none in our judgment 
more happy — of this desire of the Welsh peasant to inter- 
meddle wdkii all wisdom — oijuJ to influence the mind of his gene- 
ration. We first hear bY a late cclcbratec^ antiquarian |U5 a 
hog^yn cr \>oungIing’ upon a fann in Montgomeryshire, where 
he was remarkable for little beyond a wayward temper. By 
degrees he oor ame an engraver of tombstones, and therefore a 
bard ; a keeper of tumpiLt , , where he availed himself eagerly of 
his leisure to re'id , then he wrote a successful Welsh essay ; then 
he rose into a land surveyor ; — ^tiis next step in the world was to 
become a dcfk dt All Souls; some subscriptions to a lHX)k, which 
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Mc* fear was never published, helped to support him at Oxford; 
niul he at length emerged as a benofioed clergyman, an<l as the 
greatest oracle among liis countrymen on many parts of their 
popular antiquities. His death, within the last year, at the age 
of 88, involved also the loss of a consicl|»rab]e amount of know- 
ledge, which, though not of the most valuable kind, we would 
still gladly have rc'scucd from its grave. The eminence indeed 
whu'h he enjoyed among his contemporaries depended rather on 
a certain strength of intellect and variety of attainment, which 
made him the acknowledged champion of distinctively Welsli 
literature, than on any jieculiar excelh^nco as a clergyman; nor 
probably ought we to wdsh for any very large infusion of men 
of his stamp in the ranks of a body whose cliaractcristjc type 
should be rather the refined sihofnrship of Peter Roberts * (the 
haimoniser of the ICpistles), or the hnvid piety of Jones of 
Naylaiid. We do not einy Aiiy oneViho eould trac e without some 
kindly symj)athy the several slops of a earoer by whieh a man of 
genius, under singular disadvantages, became the architect not 
only of a fortune, but of a reputation: only, in deducing from such 
a story any gciunal moral, wc must acknowh‘dgc it requisite that 
our eilbrts should be rathei to assUt merit in raisina itself than to 
lift adventurers. Not iiuiiiy yeais ago a jioetiral prize at an 
Kistedhvodt in North Wales wsis gained by a cobbler, who after 
dinner eiiteied the state-room and thankc^d Ihe assembled judges 
for their patioiiagc of one wfio had enjoyed such slender oppor- 
tunities. Warm with patryotism and wine, the gentlemen deter- 
mined that an effort should be made to raise a child of genius; 
and they suiTeedcd by various subsciiptioiis in getliiij^ him par- 
tially educated, and at length ordained. Ru* it would have been 
liardly more wise for the Si'ottis'i Presbytery to make Robert 
Bums or James Hogg a miiiist* r 

Yet, on the wdiolc, whether we glance at llie biogiupliy of some 
who have become clergymen, ^r of others who might haw done 
so, we think ourselves justified in calling attention to the iact that 

... 

* A good life of this very loarneit d.irl aniidt h'vrnaii may Itt fciui.d iu the Cairihriaii 
Plutarcli. We ineiitioii liiiii the raMior hcodiue bome aiitiquaiian fiiucies of his have 
exposed his ixieniury to rough trcatineiit fioiii a iugciiioiic tUt certuiidy not less 
fanciful inquirer. • 

■ t Some attacks of unnecessary aerimouy have recently beei made upon these bsedic 
meetings. They are certainly iclics of a beaiing. laihes than sig..') of a leading, age ; 
and, even if they escape the ^iciils of bickering, tend to give a liiei too much tiie 
character of a succession of * pi ire puems.’ Yet they are at least a gfceful form of 
autiquarianism, and afford a certain kind of iitfrllectral slimiiius, a-i as keoji alive 
syni|Nithy between ranks whose points of contact are not numerous — so that it may be 
honied tliey will nut pass into the tomb of the Capulets until sometliiug belter is pro* 
vided ill lieu of them. The plan, advocated by Lord Powis, foi «giving general infoim- 
ation in a sort of Welsh Family Library, migfit perhaps be an useful substitute. 
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the Cborcli loses much by not employing in her service the very 
men wlio otherwise are so often lost to her fold. That diminutive 
ureliin, with the pale pinched face and high forehead, who is 
:dways first ill your class, has at present no prejudice against the 
Churcli, and not the fah^st notion that wlien St. Paul spoke of 
the washing of regeneration the Apostle was preaching rank 
Popery, But the English which ^ou teach him will not be the 
language of liis home or his thoughts ; he will soon be lured to 
some Sunday-school in a VVelbh chapel, wlicre the instinct of the 
tea(‘her will aw'^aken in him ; he will then glow with the ambition 
of preaching; and in a few yaivs >ou will hear that your old pupil 
has heen <leclaimiiig on clerical ignorance of the Gospel, or 
tcachin|r &oine ‘ star of Gomer’ to brighten with the suggestion 
that Church and Stale may be the Babylon of the Apocalypse*. 
Had he been jilaccnl in (‘itlier of the Training Sc‘hools which 
within the last fevr years lir\e hajipily been founded at Carmar- 
then and Caniar\ou, lie might have made a useful schoolmaster, 
or, ill one of the old giaminai -schools of the country, he might 
liav'e shown whether he was fit for anything higher. If his mental 
tone juid conduct pioved liiin u]mhi trial to be something better 
than a professional advent mer, a few graces of manner might be 
dispensed with in consideration of energy or familiarity with the 
needs of the rank from whii‘li he sprang. 

We have already alluded to the grave statements of the Edu- 
cation Commissioners respecting the* abuse of funds devoted to 
free schools; but Wales alximids also in old ffratnmar-schools 
which have been suffered to become skeleton foundations without 
flesh or life. We #‘aii understand wliy at LJandanwg, where 
the endowment is *oiily 15/., the scliool should be found not 
in the highest order: it is natural that at Dolgelhw, with an 
endowment of 40/., the master sLiould unite to the care of his 
school that of a neigh bmiring parish; but at Bala, with 1)5/., 
under the watchful care of a ^ter institution, we should have 
expected to hear of something better than ‘damp, dirty, and 
crumbling walls,’ cond of some higher subjects than reading and 
arithmetic. (Rep, ///., A, 1-32.) At Llanegryn, where ‘ a gra- 
duate well learned in the Latin and Greek tongues ’ was to receive 
an annual income of 106£, it is at least a matter for explanation 
why there should be arrears due to the amount of 720/. — why the 
last master legally appointed should have been succeeded in 1811 
by his servant — and why the school in 1846 should have been 
utterly non-existent- -neither building, nor master, nor scholar. 
(Ib, 125.^ We must ask why ‘a public grammar-school to be 
taught with Latin and Greek authors,’ at Newmarket in Flint- 
shire, should have had no visible existence from the year 1764 to 
‘ the 
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die present time. At Denio in Carnarvonshire, near one of the 
principal seaports in North Wales, there are a* school-mom, a 
dwelling-house, and a master’s salary of at least 40/, snp})oscd to 
have been originally the bequest of an old clergyman ; but in 1846 
the commissioner found there had for sowie years been no master, 
and, it may be presumed, no scholars ; the fragments of a once 
decent library were lying ruined among the straw on the floor — so 
that 

lotus jitm dfCQlor osset 
Flaccus^ el hcErerrt nigro fulUjo Maroni, 

In explanation of these circumstances, it is stated tliat a gentle- 
man of large property and ^erv liberal principles, who has in- 
herited the riffht of appointing th^' master as well as pacing his 
salary, did not venture to ajipoinl a Cliiirchman for fear of offend- 
ing dissenters, nor a dissenter on account of the remonstrance of 
Churchmen, so that a scIkkiI ^e^y iftnch needed remains abso- 
lutely dormant, and the salar> unpaid, until some master can be 
found ‘ who will prove mtisjaeforth to all partit^ on the score of 
religious ojnnions* (Rep. III. 27). The only middle^ course 
which suggests itself to us, is to rcc*oiiiinend to tin* good people 
of Pwllheli fieneral liem, who lias alieacly been a teacher in 
England, and who, having (|ua1ifled himsedf as either Jew’ or 
Mussulman, will be able to giatily them alternately with all the 
variety of cr(»ed they can plasma bly desire. 

We are wcarj, but w^e might fill pages with instanr^es of abuse 
or neglect. At Devtliur, l4ie onlv free' grammar-school in the 
opulent county of Montgomeiv, wdth about 100/. a->ear payable* 
to a master of aits, ‘ tin* amount of knowMlgc possessed bj the 
scliolars is inferior to what is ordinjirily met*wilh in the lowest 
schools ill North Wales’ (7/7. 148) ; and even in the regulations 
established there by a recent lelomij we find no jirovision made 
for ‘ the Latin and CJreek gi'aminar, and*all other h‘ariiing usually 
taught in a grammar-schoof,’ wlilcF by the deed of trust is required. 
The annual rents for the support of the school at Ilottwnog 
amount to 200/. a-year, and thfre are two masters; yet in 1846 
‘ the amount of elementary instruction possessed by the scholars 
was considerably less tliaa in many l dM^ls supported mainly by 
the children’s pence’ (TZep. I^I. App. Z3). So far is this insti- 
tution from teaching Latin and Greek, that it does not* even teach 
English tolerably, or make use of V/elsh *0 any true purpose of 
education. At Ystradmeiric, in Cardiganshire, a school with a 
library and on endowment (including Lledrod) of 236/., which in 
the last generation was famous as a nursery of ripe scholars, has 
degenerated into something very inferior — ^the masifer (if we under- 
stand aright the Report, II. p. 173) haying charge of three parishes 

2 A 2 beside 
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beside his school. At Presteign the endowment ‘for one apt and 
learned man in* the Latin tongue’ is also considerable, and tlie 
state of the school even less promising. It appeared to the com- 
missioner to be ‘very ill conducted; the children evinced no 
system of any mental cui^ure of any kind ; and if it be the object 
of the charity to impart learning and virtue, and to teach the 
Latin grammar, the English language, and useful knowledge, it 
is certainly not fulfilled by the present system in any one respect’ 
(/Wrf. /Z.p. 182). .... 

We arc aware that the new institution at Llandovery has started 
into vigorous life under the unrdenship of the Archdeacon of 
Cardigan,* and that the older school at Cowbridge has been 
awakci^ed' to keen emulation in the generous race ; but such ex- 
ceptions afford no general excuse for a state of things of which 
(as Mr, Lingen sajs in reference to Haverfordwest and Car- 
marthen) the tendency ‘ is to degrade graiiiniar-sehools into ele- 
mentary schools of inadeejuafe extent and inefHcient character’ 
{Rep. I. p. 284).^ We accept “this gentleman s statement of sin 
evil rather than adopt lijs recomraeiidation of a remedy. Doubt- 
less, in many such cases, allowance should be made for the difll- 
culties and trials which beset a schoolmaster in a country where 
knowledge is too apt to l^e appreciated by its inarketabh* 
value. We W’ould not be too exacting, or too querulous; but 
upon the neglect of these smaller ,grajnmar-schools very much 
depends. In these the young mountaineer should afford ‘ speci- 
men ingenii’ — try his strength so larKis to show liow far a career 
at schools of greater exjiense and pietension would be likely to 
repay his^ father, who is pc*rhaps a farnicT or a curate. Thus 
many of the older «x lergy w’cre educ-ated, and the ludiments of 
general instruction were spr(*ad abroad. It is a mortifying re- 
flection that, while a partial and often abused acquaintance with 
Scripture has extended itself among the lower classes, the rank 
next above them in the social sci^lc? secnft absolutely to have retro- 
graded. All is not gold that glitters, nor ail iin])rovement that is 
called so. The vestry-books in s«me parishes show that a larger 
proportion of the farmers \w*re able to write fifty years ago than 
is now the case {Rep. Ill 61) ; and we suspect that this is 

i 

* ^Those of our readers who may have seen any account of the proceedinj^s at 
Llandovery, when the ionndsHon of the new huiiiliiig was laid, can scarrely fail to 
have been iiiterested by *iie entlinsiitsm shown on an occasion so full of promise. We 
trast the skilful Oxoni'in who won ainoii^ the Scotch tiie reputation of beinjf their 

K eatest classical teacher since the days tif Buchanan is likely to erect tropliies of no 
as price on a field wbeie patriotism will lend an additional glow to his lare |v»wer of 
awakening intellect. Yet We sliould almost regi-et anything which altogether withdrew 
Archdeacon Williamcfrom tiiose reseaiches into the history of Wales and its people, 
for , which, primps, no one of his oonttmpoiaries has equal qualifications. 

only 
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only symptomatic of a decline and fall dependent upon the 
neglect of these old foundations. ^ Since the 4 lecline of these 
schools/ says Mr. Lingen, in reference to Cardiganshire, * the 
mass of the people has not yet obtained any substitute for the 
somewhat higher education in which il|^y were thus enabled to 
share’ (i?^. /.p. 41). Three centuries ago (in 15G8), Humphrey 
Llwyd describes the general extent of education among the poorest 
people in the l^rincipality iu terms more favourable than we 
should now be wsiiTantcd in using. ‘ No one/ he said, ‘ is so 
poor, but he sends his children at some time to study letters at 
school.' So far is it fioni being tiue that our own age is*more 
sensible to the value of schools tlian the great era w hen the Church 
of England put forth lier strength at the Keformatiun. ' Wc want 
something of the spirit in wliich C'raiuiier ntaintained'* against 
courtiers that, when poor mens childrc^n were endued with singu- 
lar gifts of nature, the^ shoi^ld not IlCgdeiiied a place in the schools 
of the pro])hcts. If it should now be urged tliat the farmer or 
tradesman will not send his sois to he taught Greek and Latin 
even gratuitous!}, we would suggest theie could Ije no insuperable 
difficulty in adding such elements of a poj>ular or c^ominercial 
education as would make the school attractive, without however 
sacrificing its higher as well (as its original purpose, which was to 
lay the fuumlatjon of classical learning, and to test the capacity 
of the future scholar or divine. Just us of old the itinerant friars 
prospered in pioportioii as literature languished, so their modem 
aniityjies prevail because the fountains of sound learning have 
been suflered to grow div. lleic then, vve loneeive, are subjects 
for an investigation, in which the genii \ oLtJio Principality should 
take their natural place ns leaclers. Sir '^^'hoinas lliillips has 
suggested, in a distinct chapter of his useful book, a plan by 
which such foundations might be restored and their future effi- 
ciency guaranteed. * 

Nor is it only in smaller foundations that a sharp investigation 
seems to be called for. At Lianrwst ‘ the funds available for 
education are Larger than iu a 4 y parish in Nortli Wales, amount- 
ing, it is supposed, to an income 000/. or 700/. pet annum. 
The schoolmaster at present is the only person who derives ad- 
vantage from tlie charity »and he ^ofeSy to the extent of 40/.* 
{Rep, IIL p. 49, and App, C8). We sire not in the confidence 
of her Majesty's Attorney-General, but. we have some reason 
to believe ^is pcculisir ease h;is v>xeitcd bis attention : he could 

* The icale of payment arranged by the founder ii curious, as sliowirig the social 
gradation! recognized in 1612: — ^I'he knight's bun was to pay 2a.; the doctor's, or 
esquire*!, la. 6d. ; the geutlemau’s, or ministers, 9cf.; the ri^Ji yeoniau's, 6d,; Mhe 
poorer sort/ ‘ the poor indeed* to be received gratuitously. • 

scarwly 
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scarcely bo better employed. The case of Brecon is somewhat 
more complicated ; and we should be glad to hear that some 
reasons, not evident on the surface, can shown for the inade- 
quate realization of the hopes which would be raised by a state- 
ment of its objects and ^its income. Sir Thomas Phillips, than 
whose language nothing in general can be more measured and 
temperate, goes so far as to say that this case comprehends every 
kind of abuse to which ecclesiastical property can be liable ; and 
the account given by the Laborious historian of lirecknockshire, 
as well as the reprint of his strictures liy Mr. Jermyn Pratt, 
seem to point in the same direction. The cinaimstances certainly 
strike us pretty much as if the Pro\ost and Fellows of Eton had 
voted that the school was entirelv unnecessaiv, and determined in 
future to solace theii undisturbed leisuie b> an alternate stroll in 
their cloisters caud di spoil upon tlie si her Ttiames. It appears 
tliat the foundation was oii^iiiallv one of the good deeds, not so 
few as is sometimes supposed, which inaikcd the wayward muni- 
ficence of llenrv VIII. 

‘Whereas,’ said *1 lie re^al reformer, ‘ our subjects dvielliiig in the 
southern parts <if Wales, being oppressed with gn^at po\erty, are not 
able to ecincate tlieir sons in g<Kjd letters, nor have they any gramniar- 
8ch(X)ls, whereby not only both clergy and laity of every age and 
condition are rendered rude and ignorant, as well iii their othccs to- 
wards God as in tlieir due obedience towards us, but they are so little 
skilled in the vulgar tongue of England tlut they are not able to ob- 
serve our statutes ’ — 

— ^for tl^sc and other reasons lie clclermincd to transfer the 
College of Abergwili^to Biecon, and therewith to found a college 
and ‘ a grammar-school for instructing } oung men in good letters,’ 
enriching it with various endowments. The tithes of thirty 
pa7'ishes were wholly or in large jiait laid under contribution; and 
impropriation^ ol this kind, as well as many which arc now in lay 
liands, explain in some measure tl&c po'^rty of the South Wales 
benefices. ^ The parochial clergyman, in the gicat majority of 
these cases, has no tithes or rex^charge, but receiyes a small 
stipend from the holder of {he prebend, augmented, it may be, 
by a grant from the Boun^ Fund.’ Some evil destiny haunted 
this College of Brecon ?^ost from its foundation. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign it naiTOwly cscapjd spoliation; and in 1614. 
Ardhbishop Abbott complained that, ‘ by iniquity of the time, 
and small regard of thoiltc that perform the duty, the service of 
God is discontinued there, iqsomuch that most of the people 
thereabout inhabiting do find themselves much grieved therewith, 
to the great dishonour of Almighty God, and the discredit of that 
worthy foundation.’ The state of things in our own time is thus 
described : — * t 
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* The prebendaries have not resided within living memory, if ever, 
within the college; the church is not kept in repair; there are no 
lectures or sermons delivered, nor is any service performed ; and the 
only duty undertaken by any one is that of schoolmabter, for which a 
small stipend is paid to the incumbent of the parish The col- 

legiate church, which is a handsome buildJihg, presents a sadly dilapi- 
dated appearance ; and the roof would probably have fallen, had not a 
layman, who received his education at the school, performed such 
repairs as were required in order to preserve the fabric from early and 
extensive decay. There is no lecturer, and public worship has not been 
performed since 1839. Bishop Burg(*ss do*iibtless made a mistake, all 
but fatal to the success of his undertaking, in erecting the College of. 
St. David’s at Lampeter, instead of seeking powers, which he might 
have obtained, to erect it at Brt^cknock, and to annex fo the new 
foundation a competent part of tlie» funds of Christ’s Colley. That 
the possessions of the college would ha\e been anqde to secure an ex- 
cellent education for sucli of the Wqjihh clergy as could not graduate 
at an English university, as well as to pr()\i(ic adequate cdueatioii for 

the middle classes throughout Soiitli '\V<iles, is evident By recent 

legi (elation the deanery of -the college is to be 'suppressed on the next 
vacancy, and no fiitiiR* appoint inent to a nrebeii(f will confer aright 
to any emoluinents, yet the diitie^^ w Inch altaehed to the members of 
the college remain ; and the reveniics, whether in the hands of lucnibers 
of that body or of the Epclesiastieal Commissioners, are first applicable 
to those collegiate objects for which prov ision is made by the charter, 
including the support of a grainmar-sehool, the performance of divine 
service in the church, aii(> tiic^siijqioit and iey>airs of the fabric. The 
vacated prebends are already v ested in the Commissioners, but they 
have hitherto become enliPled to the rents only, little more than 
nominal, reserved on tlie grant of by the late possessors of the 

prebends, in consideration of fines iecei\ed*A)y them, occasionally of 
largo amount ; and as existing prebendaries ni'#y yet gralit leases, the 
actual appropriation of this property to any object of public utility 
may be postponed to a distant day.’— AVr 71 Phillips^ pp. 206, 373, 
377 • • 

The annual income should* npw amount to upwards of 7000/., 
though the unfortunate system, which lias been too long continued, 
of receiving fines on ccclesit^stical jjropcrty has prcvfented any- 
thing like this sum Irom being leaji/ed. The holders of titho 
leases are probably the only persons wlio have much benefited by 
this large diversion from its original'^parishcs of a property suffi- 
cient to have educated half tlie Ih-iiiciimlity. • . 

A question hinted at in the ahov c . extracts has raised, as 
might be expected from its importance, considerable discussion. 

It involves no less than this : — Can wc in our own time look to 
the two elder universities exclusively for a supply of clergy 
adequate to the growing needs of the country? If such a question 
were to be determined by prepossessions, wc sllould gladly incline 

" * ’to 
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to an answer in the affirmative. We should be the last to adopt 
a tone of unqualified tirade against the human imperfections 
which, like moss about an oak, time might have engendered in 
these justly honoured institutions. It would be a shallow esti* 
mate which should pretend to measure the value of their trainmg 
by a mere list of tlie subjects of formal instruction. They arc 
ever haunted by the old genius of the place ; and the silent 
influences of the cloister, the chapel, and the library blend not 
inharmoniously with the ficsh enthusiasm of the elite of the youtli 
of Great Britain. All clieso things can noi\hero else be im* 

. planted in a day ; and no one can refuse to sympathise with the 
honest efforts so often made by parental affedioii to give the hope 
of some humble family a chanc'e of 1 ‘atchiug the strong contagion 
of the gown, and feeling the aich of Bacon tiemble o'er his head. 
But necessit)/^ said the fatlier of Ionian" pliilosopliy, is stronger 
than all things, for e^eiy thing fields to it; and in a province, 
where the class from which the cleig^ spiiiig, and the brightest 
prospects which open before them, aie alike poor, we must 
necessarily despair of their \enturing on the lisk sind expense 
which attend a c'areer at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Now as to Sou til Wales : — 

* 111 tlie diocese of Llaiidafi', the average net. income of each benefice 
is only 177/. ; and in 100 eases, or more than half the entire number, 
tlie income is less than 150/., in 64 (Mses less tlian 100/., in 35 cases 
less than 75/., in 8 less than 50/. ; and (hei * are only 66 glebe-houses 
fit for residence, or one house to three benefices. In St. J)avid’s, the 
average net income of each benefice is x37/. only ; in 167 cases, or 
two-fifths of the entire number, the income is lebs than 100/., in 86 
cases under 75/., in 1'^ cases under 50/.; and there are only 110 
glebe-liouses" fit for n^sidence, or one house to four benefices. If, 
instead of dividing tlie aggregate income amongst benefices, the calcu- 
lation were made for parishes, the case would stand thus: — 

LlandafT, average net income for each parish . . £140 
St. David’s, ^ i . . 115 

LlandafT, glebe-houses, 1 for' 4 parishes. 

St. David’h, 1 for 5 parishes.’ * 

—Sir T. Phillips, p. 196. 

One of our greatest poets, who naiTowed his mind to defend 
Puritan spoliation, argucdnifbaracteristicaliy, that it might please 
God to put it into^ tlie heons of wealthy parents to educate their 
children for His ser^dcc, without temporal inducement. Nor 
would we take any low or mercenary view of the motives which 
should animate those who teach the way of life ; but where no 
better maintenance can be expected than is above described, 

* Chaugei of cktail, subsequent to the Tables of 1631, from which these caletils- 
iions axe taken, however imporlout in tliemselves, do not affect the general questioit. 

«• experience 
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experience proves that to require of parents the outlay necessary 
for Oxford or Cambridg^e, and that accompanied by the uncertainty 
of their son’s career after all, is purely chimerical. Something 
indeed like a step towards rendering such a requirement less 
unreasonable was recently made by the establishment of the Powis 
scholarships — no unfit honour to one of the noblest champions of 
the Church, if it help to educate some day a worth} occupant of 
either of the secs which he rescued from a doom already immi- 
nent, If the number howeier of these scholarships were multi- 
plied tenfold, it would not meet the exigency. Tlie same rcs^ons, 
therefore, which dictated the foundation of Durham and St. Bees 
in the north, seem to liaie justified the benevolent Bishop Burgess 
in establishing, in 1828, the College of St. David at Lnpipeter, 
Some, at least, of the benefits o^ an universiU hence be 

expected, and some dangers aioided^ which In the wider arena of 
Oxford or Cambridge can scarcely citr fail to threaten. 

^ There are advantages in the atnio'-jdiero and the influences of a Fmall 
community ofwhicii all the 'members are destined for a sacred calling; 
and men thus situated maybe snhjectevl lot regulations of a severer 
character, and be under abiding influences of a inon' solemn temper, 
than is possible in a mixed community, comprising a large portion of 
men intended for secular callings, and about to engage in the boisterous 
career of politics, the angry wi anglings of forensic strife, or the money- 
getting pursuits of coiiiinerce. The discipline of St. David’s College 
is in iket stricter, and th^ moial character of the students is more 
closely watched, whilst the general teni]>tutioiis to \ic'e are less, than at 
the English Universities .’ — Sir T, Phillips^ p. 323. 

Unfortunately, the cndow’meiits of the new college^ have not 
been in proportion to its need, or to the beiJCv olent bop^s of its 
founders. It might almost he c^ompared to a mountain fannei'^s 
cow, from whose hfilf-star\ ed udder it w'ould pass the cunning 
of Huxtable to extract any richness of Ilk, until the pasture be 
improved. Two profes^)rshiliSt w’c belie\e, are dormant for 
want of funds; and in a country wrliich presents grcajt natural 
facilities for the systematic stody of CJeology and the cognate 
sciences, it may be particulaily regretted that no provision is 
made for such a purpose. The ahsei^/^^also of any power to con- 
fer degrees leaves the college ^Icstitute that legitimate prestige 
'which would almost be essential t(j its complete success. It is 
obvious that, in order to secure a tegular education, there must be 
something like a fixed career ; and a line of distinction must be 
drawn, which shall separate the college from mere grammar- 
schools, and justify its instructors in exacting a certain standard of 
attainment upon the student’s entrance. We trust it may not be 
thought presumptuous, if we venture to throw out .a suggestion 
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that, whether in peculiar reference to the Church, or to Ae pro- 
fessional dassesr generally in the Principality, Ae power of con- 
ferring degrees might not unreasonably be asked for the only 
institution which now represents the old seminaries of Bangor and 
Lantwit, as well as th^ country of ^ Asser the goldcn-tongued.’ 
Yet we are well aware that, in order to make such a prmlege 
answer its proper ends, it must be connected with an efficient local 
staff, or with the appointment of examiners from the elder Uni- 
versities. It may perhaps occur to some of our readers that an 
arraiij^ement might not be impossible, by which the students of 
Lampeter should graduate at one of the older Universities, or at 
some middle point, where competition might be invited from 
similar^ colleges. The diffiralfies which would attend such a plan 
appear to uS m the whole to preponderate over its recommenda^ 
tions. The expense especially which would be thus entailed, 
as well as Ae want, whic*j would lemain unsatisfied, of any- 
Aing like an establishcMl Uni\eisity in a countiy where it might 
effect almost infinite good, may be considered as fatal objections. 
Whereas, on the coiitia^y, it the lands, so long misapplied, of the 
College of Biecon should, in accordance with tlie sjnrit of recent 
legislation, be devoted to the enlargement of Lampeter, and if 
provision for an adequate local staff should be accompanied by 
Ae power of giving degrees, sanguine hopes might be enter- 
tained of most beneficial residts to ^he. Church, as well as to the 
cause of general education in Wales. A few exhibitions might 
be added by private liberality ; and perhaps the Powis scholar- 
ahips provddc machinery with which a LampetcT fund might 
be not inconveniently 'associated. One obvious recommendation 
of such a course is, that it does not propose any mendicant 
appeal on a large scale to the public puisc^, but would leave Ae 
Welsh people in possession of the priv ilege, on which hitherto 
Aey have justly prided * tliems<*lves, of rather contributing to 
Ae need of others than becoming suitors to the national bounty. 
Starting indeed upon the assumption that the funds now in ques*- 
tion should be devoted in part t6 education, rather than revert 
altogether to the parishes fiom which they spring, the only ob- 
jection wliich occurs to in Ac form of a doubt as to Ae 

prior claim of Ae town w* Brecon, Its inhabitants may rightly 
ask. for a good school, and some proper provision for service* 
in Ae Church. But it Js clear that South Wales does not require 
two Universities; and it is too late to argue whether Lampeter is 
Ae best site for Ae one; nor L the mere question of locality very 
essential ; and it must be considered raAer a retam to the spirit 
Aan a violation of the letter of the trust, if a college, emoe tsaas- 
fetred from Ab^gwili to Brecon, and Aere for Am oentories 

inefficient, 
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ineffioienty should be now transferred to Lampeter, and have life 
breathed into its dry bones. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that, when we have educated our 
clerpi'y, the old difficulty of the purse, the wa^es of wtiich the 
labourer is worthy, will recnir as regards 4$outh Wales with pecu- 
liar force. Mr. Lingen {Rep. Z, p. 35) calls particnilar attention 
to the average area and population of the parishes in Cannarthen- 
shire, and to the income of the clergy in some other remf>te dis- 
tricts. The Archdeacon of LlandafF, enumerating various 
difficulties of language and finance, also groans lie.avily over the 
‘ spoiled and impovorislied ’ state of his country. The fuller 
inquiries of Sir Thomas PhiUips gi\e soiiic^thing lilie the follow- 
ing results. Throughout tlie Piincipality the a\<*rage proportion 
of tithes or rent-charges actually received b\ the* ])a>itPI]ial clergy, 
being 155,000/., does not much e^c<‘ed half of ijhe amount paid 
by the land, which is 301,000/. lit the cliocese of Hangor the 
proportion is highest, amounting tln‘i*e to two-thinU ; in St. Asaph 
it amounts to half; in Llaiidaff to rather more, though without 
satisfying the exigencies of the mining di^tiicts m that see; while 
in St. David’s it does not ainouni to thrfH‘-si‘>enths of the whole. 
In the counties of Cardigan find C aniiartlieiiiihout <me-fourth only 
of the rent-charge is awiirded to the paroc'liial clerg} : a propor- 
tion which in rich agrieultuial di.strjtts might furnish no great 
groundTor complaint, hiU itj this po^eit^-stiitken laud do(‘s not 
constitute an adequate or decent pro% isioii lor men who are bidden 
as warriors not to entangle 4heinsel\es with seeidar employments. 
In St. David’s there are not less than 115 jiaTlshes in which the 
local clergy receive no portion whatsoever of tlie titheSj^ which are 
payable in 75 rases to lay impropriators, and an 37 to other ccelo- 
siasdcal persons. The reader, therefore, who has Ix^en grieved to 
bear of the prostrate or neglected state* which we lia^e ascribed to 
some portion of the Church in South Wales, must allow that in 
some cases at least that %tate *is^ sufficiently explained by actual 
poverty. Her system, under these cir< uinst?ine<*s, c'ami 9 t be said 
to have failed, but rath<»r not to liave been tried. For pluralities 
are thus rendered not so much alcises to be condemned, as 
necessities to be deplored ; and we^(;;^ understand that a man 
with such prospects before^ him irf"*not lik«‘ly to be liighly 
'educated ; t^t, with some three churches to serve, 'his services 
may be mutilated, or not very efficient m any ; and that, with 
an enormous area of thinly inhabited country, and cottages 
dotted in nooks of highland jmstitrc, neither his school nor Us 
pastoral visits itiay be all that the increasing needs of the age 
require. ^ 

' In developing the state of facts as I believe them *to exist,’ 
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Mr. J. Symons, * I am anxious not to appear to east censure, when it is 
certainly not deserved. The Church clergy are a most praiseworthy 
body ; nothing but love of God and man could well induce an educated 
mau to dwell in such a district, so revolting to civilization (?) as this ; 
and I had admission of their activity and usefulness from Dissenters. 
But truth requires me to &y that the religious education of the people 
is far more fiirthered by Dissenters than by Churchmen.’ — JL, 
p. 290. 

We see parishes noticed as comprehending fifteen and twenty 
thousand acres, others thirty, thirty-one, ami thirty-two tliousand 
— and so on, until we reach in Llaiibadarnvawr the climax of fifty- 
two thousand acres, or upwards of eighty square miles. Very 
frequently it happens, as might be expected, tliat the largest 
parishes* ait also the poorest; and while, in places so inade- 
quately fumisi^ed with sound doctrine, we almost rejoice to sec 
Christianity in any shape, e could imagine little else but that 
tliA Church would stretch out in vain hands so paralyzed to 
children who hav e ahead} hc'wn for themselves broken cisterns, 
which they regard as iiatho fountains of living water. In such 
districts are established cradles, as it wore, and centres of at least 
Dissent ; and hcmcc that midercunent of ])opular thought in 
Wales is cherished, which lias hitheito received a wliolesomc 
leaven from Scripture ; hut of which no one can foresee how 
soon, swollen by its own passions, and owning no c‘ontrol but its 
own will, it may burst in some new and perilous direction of 
religious delusion or social crime. \Yc do not extract the follow- 
ing anecdote as an av erago specimen, but as a striking instance of 
what does occasionally exist. The prison communicating it to 
]SIr. Linge.*i was an ^ictor in the llebecca riots. 

* Da'i said, There is not such a free man as Tom Morris in the 
rank. I was coining up Gellygwlwnog field arm in arm with Jiim, 
after burning Mr. ChaiiibeFs’s ricks of hay, and he had a gun in the 
other hand ; Tom said Here is a bare I and he up with his gun, and 
shot it slap down— and it was a horse — ^Mr. Chambers’s horse. One 
of the party stuck the horse with a kaife — the blood flowed — and Tom 
Morris held his hand under t];^e blood, and called upon the persons to 
come forward, and dip their fingers in it, and take it as a sacr^e 
instead of Christ , arid th€^/0SlBs did so'* And Da'i added, that he 
bad often heard of a sacrament in many ways, but he had never heard, 
of a sacrament by a horse before tliat night.’' ’ 

* The men,’ — Mr. Lingen adds, — * who marched from the hills to join 
the Chartist Frost, liad no definite object beyond a fanatical notion that 
they were to march immediately London, fight a great battle, and 
conquer a kingdom. 1 could not help being reminded of the swarm that 
followed Walter the Penniless, and took the town which they reached 
at the end of (heii^ first day’s march fi>r Jerusalem.’ — p. 6. 

' Remembering 
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Remembering John Thom at Canterbury, we should not infer 
too much from these peculiar outbreaks. But jsome measures, 
we conceive, are imperatively called for in order to restore in 
such districts, and in a less degree throughout the country, that 
healthy frame of English society whic*!^ has been morally dis- 
located by the weakness of the f ’Ijurch, and by the self-formation 
unobser^^ed, under our feet and around us, of new centres and a 
strange world of tliought.* 

We should not despair, as the clerical portion of the Church 
shows itself engaged more earnestly in ifs work, of correspondent 
liberality being called out in laymen. fc>ome larger measilre of 
moral food and guidance may at length be dealt out by the pos- 
sessors of mineral wealth to the masses which are Jit once its 
creature and its creator. Somcthilig also may grad'isHy be done 
towards procuring the restoration, where it is act^ly needed, of 
those revenues, many of wliich, li.*tvpig been originally wrested 
from parishes by Romish monks, haie now passed into the hands 
of lay Protestants. • 

* At the Reformation • . . the spoliation becafirie even more com- 
plete, for the property of the moiia'.leriejj parsed into flie hands of the 
Crown, and thence to those who but too geiienilly disregarded alto- 
gether the sacred purposes to which their newly acquired possessions 
had once been entirely <lev(»tcd, and who drew from tlie parisli all the 
resources intended for the supply of its spiritual wants, assigning but a 
miserable pittance for (Ik* 'Support of tlie paiisli priest, wiiose portion 
was no longer subject to increase or revision by the authority of the 
bishop, as it had been in forn^er da}s, whether he was vicar or simply 
stipendiary curate of the Church. That pittance again, mean even as 
it was at the first, became a lixcsl moiuy pnyii:cnt, and, changing not 
with the altered value of all other property, has# now left To the paro- 
chial minister in many cases a mere nominal income from the tithes, 
the increased value of wdiicli yields no additional gain to liim wlio lias 
arduous duties to perform, but goes to enrich oru' who attaclies per- 
haps no peculiar responsildlity ^ the possession. But iiowdiere was 
the rude hand of tlie spoiler lain fhore heavily than upon Wales.’ — 
Archdeacon of Llandaff, pp. 14^ 15. 

In the mean time partial aid may he gained by the considerate 
application of those portions of ecclesiastical property, the re- 
arrangement of which has alreadjjJH^Jlirini’iple been affirmed by 
• the legislature, and of which the details are, wisely or not, in 
course of being carried ouL It was very natural that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners should in the first instance devote the 
funds at their disposal to the most^popuious places. Accordingly 
they refused to constitute any district with a population of less 

* It wai found during the Chartist riots in Wales, as wc believe it has been observed 
n similar outbreaks in England, that Churchmen were rarely, cvf r, implicated. 

• than 
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than' 2000 persons ; and in this class of cases their existing funds, 
including 600, QPO/. borrowed from Queen Anne’s Bounty, have 
been exliausted. But — 

* These arrangements are inapplicable to the condition of a large part 
of the Principality — especially those parishes of large extent for the 
pastoral supervision of which no single clergyman is sufficient, and 
which, if divided into separate districts, would not furnish, in the dis- 
tant and scattered hamlets of each, a population of 2000. In cases 
such as those, however urgent may be the claims of the Principality, 
no beiicBt will accrue to it from any revenues at the disposal of the 
Comii;i.ssiouers, even when contributed by other parishes in the same 
county, nor when derived from parishes adjoining iliose in which the 
claims are pre*>eiited : but such revenues will be diverted from the poor 
and destitute^ county in which they have arisen, to some populous but 
distant distilfts w here wealth may abound — it may be, to some parish 
of Manchester, tor Li\er))Ool, or even London. Such a result can 
never hav c been contemplated oy the legislature .’ — Sir T, Phillips^ 
p. «09. 

Tljouglj the argument in theAbcm* extract appears to be only 
founded in equity, it would scarcely become us to antic‘ipatc the 
judgment of the Commissi oners on the suggestions which it im- 
plies. But, at least, the need of such c ases as we have referred 
to is great ; .and the evil thence engendered cries loudly for a 
remedy of some kind. Some other points of interest have been 
suggested, on which we can scarcely dwell without danger of 
outstepping our pioviiiee. The need In some places of sani- 
tary measures, as well as the delicate, relations of labour to its 
employers, present problems of a complicated kind : and we 
shrink instinctively fpun flic thorny alphabet of (I and D, by 
which the ' nianagcfnent clauses ’ arc designated. But it seems 
agreed that the principle of giving aid in proportion to local 
contributions, and iiiteifcring as little as possible with the doo- 
triiial tenets of local managers, is the one best adapted to the 
circumstances of the Principality. .-No*' ought the considerate 
liberality to pass without grateful mention, by which the amount 
of local cxmtribulioii, requisite to jiroeure public aid, has been 
somewhat reduced, in order to meet the peculiar difficulties of a 
poorer country. Since the publication of the Reports from 
which some of out data l&e taken, tlie assistance both of the 
National Society ai»d of Govcrnmeiil (we are not here discussing ' 
the fittest mode and conditions of the latter) has in fact given a 
considerable impulse to*’ various efforts which have been made to 
extend and improve educatioii. We would gladly see those 
efforts rather hallowed, if it be possible, by the spirit of religion, 
than embittered and thwarted by its unhappy jealousies. Not 
that we would wiHingly appear to recommend any teal sacrifice 
‘ of 
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of principle: but the suggestion may be worth considering, 
whctlier the works of Griffith Jones, and some others on the list 
of the Christian Knowledge Society, do not afford a middle term, 
on which it might be sufficient for the Church to insist, and to 
which the Methodists, or at least the religious minded among 
them, would readily accede. It is possuile we might feel more 
hesitation in adopting such a course, if there were any reason to 
believe that the mass of cliildren wlio recite the C’hurch Cate- 
chism either understand or embrace all the doctrines wliich it 
involves; but if the Reports of the C'omiAissioners may be in any 
degree trusted, the only wonder is tliat men should either oppose 
or contend for a form by wliich so few Idi^as are impressed. It 
involves at least no disparagement of tln‘ real ends of •religious 
instruction, if we wish not to see its iiif've form rejairwd as an 
instrument of offence. In no part of the kingdyAi is it more 
unportant than in the Priiu'ipality* that as little bitteniess as 
possible should interfere to* p(M-]>lex a state of things whieli at 
best presents a buigled web to myavcl. Hostility to the (Uiiirch 
there }jroceeds not so miirli from an inedigious sjiirit ns from a 
surd !uid nariow fanaticism; so tliaf she* can scarcely fail in the 
long'run to be the gainer b\ am spiead of intcdlig<*ncc or (‘xjian- 
sioii of thought. E\en were the prospect in this resp(‘c ( less 
favourable, it would be only in acTordance* with the largcmess of 
charity which has gcneiallv chaiac teiised the Cliurch of bmgland, 
to do good — and leave thc^evc^it in the hands of Him who orders 
all things at His will. 

‘ Tlie Church can enter into no compact with the State to withhold 
from the people any part of that foim of soniuHvords which constitutes 
lier doctrine ; or to ah*^tain from giAing religious teaching a special 
kind to particular persons, or uniler particular coftditiuiis, to be deter- 
mined by the State : because she might tliiis be precluded by lier own 
compact from obeying the coiniuauds of her Master — Go ye, there- 
fore, and teacli all nations : but if there *are iimnd, in any corner of 
the land, chirdreii vvlio will* not 'receive her religious teaching, and 
cannot obtain education by other agency than hers, it will become her 
to consider whether, coiisistently^with her own proper duty,' she may 
not fitly famish those poor children witl; so mindi truth as they may 
be permitted to receive, although tliisiiiuy be less than she would desire 
to give/— r. Phillips, j»p. 486-7. ; 

In other words, although our highest object v ould be, to educate 
the divine life which we believe to be <‘onsigned at baptism, 'we 
would not throw siway the chance of rescuing very humanity from 
degradation. ^ 

Xbere are churchmen whose yearning for union would carry 
them even farther ; who conceive that some of the better among 
the Methodist teachers might be ordained, an(> their congrega- 
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tions affiliated, as it were, upon the Chutdi, with some allowance 
of a freedom of action, not unlike what the Church of Rome has 
pennitted to her religious orders. Such a proposal is certainly 
amiable in its intention ; and we should be glad to hope that in 
wise hands it might not be impracticable : but it is open to some 
danger in principle as well as difficulty in detail ; and it would 
at least need to be recommended by higher autWity than our 
own. Upon one point there can exist no room for a difference of 
opinion ; wherever the ser^ ices of the Church have been rendered 
colder and less attract! fc by the neglect of psalmody and siK * • 
incentives to devotion as are contemjilated by the Prayer-Boo a, 
no exertion should be spared to remedy so injurious a defect. 
‘We shall gain nothing,’ says the Archdeacon of Llandaff, ‘even 
were k lawful, by borrowing* fiom a system which is not ours. 
But let us sdi* that we give to our own full and effective play ; 
that it be nor.iarrowed to a cold and perfunctory performance of 
what are called duties, ns tnings to which we are bound.’ In the 
tone of suc‘h remarks e\ er} one must concur ; and the furtlier 
suggestions of th^ same able writer up'on organizing parishes, so 
as to interest Christ iaif minds geneinlly in a woik to which their 
co-operation in due place is so essential, ivill, we trust, receive all 
Kjhe attention which they justl} merit. ‘There is, we may be 
pl^rsuaded,’ he says, ‘ amongst our people a zeal and energy, am) 
lovi?^ for God,* and love for souls, w hich need only to be guided 
into f ^ght channels, and einplcn ed 'on a more uniform and com- 
prehensive system ; while the Church has in this way, I am sure, 
D strength not yet developed, and appliances within her reach, of 
which she has not even now taken full adiniitage.’ 

No esH^nate of tBc slate of the diurch in the Principality 
would be complete which did not take into account the effect 
produced by the prevalence of Welsli, or, more properly, by 
Ignorance oX the English language, A very considerable diffi- 
culty is thus present(*d to the clergy, while the number of persons 
qualified to enter their ranks i» proportionably narrowed. It is 
not only necessary to compose sermons readily in two languages 
sufficiently unlike ; but it is scarl^ely possible in a single church 
to provide a sufficient number of services for two distinct congre- 
gations. Even persons^jtgltio seldom trouble a church with their 
presence, feel a pious satisfaction m requiring that the service, 
flhould be perfomied in the language which they preVer, and have 
an ostensiblp grieviuii'c if the contrary should be the practice. 
Formerly it was peiljaps too much the custom to consider mainly 
the wealthy minority, who preferred English; but at present, as 
from the relative intelligence of the two parties equi^ seems to 
require, the bolencc is rather in favour of the other side. In 
c • . courts 
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courts of justice a similar inconvenience is experienced : * the law 
and its expositors speak, for the most part, only in an unknown 
tongue.’ At Dolgelley, one in six is said to be the average pro- 
portion of jurors who understand English: and in a thousand 
matters of daily life some avenues to knowledge are closed against 
the poorer classes, and some injury to their social prospects 
caused, by their want of acc|uaintance with the language of their 
superiors. It is natural that attention should be daily more di- 
rected to the im])crfectioiis wliich sucli a state of things involves ; 
and we are not sur])rjsed that something 4 ike a crusade against the 
use' of the Wc'Ish language should be occasionally instituted, and 
asserted to be a mark of sujierior intellig(‘uce. Wc doubt, liow- 
evev, if more zeal than discretion is not often dcve*oped in the 
cause; and if the allegations of its supporters are iv»* '■ioictimes 
mr)re unreasonable than anything which thc\ assa^. They seem 
neither to make allowance hn* such means of information as exist 
in Welsh, nor for the iiiaiiij'old roots b;y which a language retains 
its hold on its native soil. 

We ha\c not obser\(*d in any of the Ethication Hej)orl3 the 
slightest confirmation of the ii()t iincomiriou idea, that the Welsh 
peasantry entertain a prejudice' against ’learning English. On the 
contrary, lliat theory would seem alisolulcdy to reverse the facts of 
the case. Mr. Syjnoiis sa> s, ‘ genuine evidences of tlie earnest and 
mipromptcd desire of the ])oor to acquire a knowledge of the 
English languag(* ha>o fieC|Uentl> j)vesc'nted theinscdves to ray 
notice.’ Nay, Air. Johnson dislincll^ tells us, ‘ an hnpediment to 
sound iiLstrnciioji is prcsruTcd hi/ the prejudice of Welsh parents 
against the cwphynicnt of their vnm lanyua^e^ oven as a medium 
of explanation. In the* day-schools (say they) wish our 
children to be taught English only ; vvliat good can be gained by 
teaching us Welsh? w'c know Wc*lsli already.’ Mr. Lingen, 
who })erhaps rather magnifies the scjpial effc*cts of the Welsh 
language, adds: — ‘ S<i far as the Wclsli pc'asantry interest them- 
selves at all in the daily instruction of their children, they are 
everywhere anxious for them to be taught llinglish,’ Nor do 
we believe tliis feeding to be tif modem giowth ; indoed we have 
seen traces of it as far back as vve p<lssess any mir.ute knowledgfc 
of the }>cople. It is c*veii a Welsh ptoverb that two languages 
arc letter than one- The c i-stom of giving a ‘ Welsh stick,’ or 
'affixing a baKlge of disgrace suid gage of punishment to any dhild 
speaking Welsh, has b(*en inheiited in ^clto'Js for generations. 
Yet it is very true that the familiar use of ili*- English language 
has by no means made sueli ])rogrcss as such data might lead one to 
expect. In North Wales, the proportion of persons whose fireside 
language is Welsh is estimated at 313,740, or about four-fifths of 
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the population ; while in the three counties of South Wales for 
which we have complete tables before us, including some English 
<li8tricts, it does not fall short of two-thirds. It would therefore 
be no exaggeration to say that Welsh is spoken by more persons 
now than in the days of^ Edward I.; and although, when tried by 
the truer test of area, its limits appear to be gradually receding, 
the rate of recession is remarkably slow. In a few districts of 
Pembrokeshire, and on the lilnglish border, it is believed to have 
advanced, or encro^iched somewhat on the bhiglish. 

Some authoiities exiViain this tenacity of life by reference to 
certain prophecies of Taliesin, Idle others make it a subject of 
complaint against the defect of liiiglish teaching in parochial 
schools. , The tuo solutions are pel haps equally rational, with 
only tlie, difference that, widh‘ the first is an innocent fancy, the 
second leads'>^) e> ils of a ])ractical kind. For it is a matter of 
daily exjieriencV that, liow’^ever excellent may be the schooling 
enjoyed for a year oi two' of his Iffe by the peasant's child, it 
forms but a small pait of the iiiQueiues which determine his 
habits of thoughi a!id sjyeerh. Yie mji\ use any language he has 
been taught at school Wiien requiied bv the* exigencies of trade or 
service; but his thoughts 'will be cast in tlie mould of that which 
he heard from his mother, and which awaits him among his 


fellows or at his domestic fiieside. Nor is the influence of po- 
pular preaching, aiidoi sucli a literatuie as appears to ha\e spning 
out of the religious activity of the iasiPc entury , to be overlooked 
among the agencies which perpetuate a language. If the Welsh 
tongue had been in the course of natuie on the ]>oint of dying out, 
it woidd have been extinguished by the discouragements with 
which it Im's been visited ; liut liaviiig once had vitality enough to 
engender a popular system of teaching, it will in turn find refuge 
in tins, as in a fastness not easy to be stormed. Roads, railways, 
mines, and the general influences of trade and social intercourse, 
will sooner or later carry out what we ii;iay presume to be the ends 
of Providence in shattering anj barrier which may unnecessarily 
intervene* between two sections of a country ; but mere parisli- 
achouls contribute but little to such a result — ^nay, they almost 
appear to retard it by injudicious interference. The practical 
efiect of the strone Eng^Iish prejudice which seems cherished 
alike by the peasantry and by most«^ pioinoters of schools against 
any use of the Welsh language as a medium of teacliing, is simply 
to make the instruction less useful. We heai^of one school, esta- 
blished by a benevolent merchant from Liverpool, in which the 
teaching is inefFective because ‘ the children never hear English 
except in school, where they read but cannot understand it’ 


{Eqp. III,y p. 63) : of another where fur the same reason ^ the 
• master 
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master never attempted to question the children : it was no use 
and generally we find so many instances, as to lie almost the rule, 
of considerable power of memory being shown in learning English 
words, with very faint conception of their meaning. Spelling 
and writing are often strong points ; bul^any thing liko interpreta- 
tion of them is dispensed wdth, l>ernuse it is despaired of : — 

* Their knowledge extends no further in most instances/ says Mr. 
Symons of the children in his district, ^ than in reading English with 
the strongOBt Welsh accent/ — Ee/J. 11.^ p, 34. 

‘ To all the little words in a sentence/ says Mr. Lingen, ‘ n(^ineaii-^ 
ing whatever appears to be attached. .... ChiJdicn are coiLstaiitly 
found who can read wliolo chujders with coin]>arative f1iicii(‘y, and give 
the Welsh for single words, yet ha\e not the remotest ni'^a of what 
they have been reading about.’ — EfJ). 7., p. 26-32. # - * 

Hence a crowd of mistakes, at once paiiilul aiijj/fudirrous, as to 
the meaning of the Hiblo^and the /'atechisiii ; but pei baps the 
most striking Illustration of the delusions pic\a1eiit on this subject 
is to be found in the nse/if EngUsli tlefiniliojlls of teims supposed 
to be hard, but of which the d(‘riniljon iy>elf iS as iitteil} unintel- 
ligible to the unhapp) children as Grc^ek to a Kaiiisehatchan. 
This is eerily ohi*curt(m per ohscuruis. The great bulk the 
children in most of tin* schools are leaTiiJiii* sounds^ and not lan- 
guage as :m expr<*ssioii oi thought. lint the whole question can 
hardly be suninied up betlei than in the irieasuic'd and almost 
judicial language of the Kisliop oi #St. I)a\ifrs. After deprecating 
any unnecessary provincial isolation, his loiclshlp says: — 

‘1 hold that no Welsh child ought to bo excluded by want of 
instruction from access to those nutans of evlti\atiiig his iiiiiid and 
bettering liis w'orldly condition, which the English hinguagc supplies. 
But, as I am likewise aware tliat the actual use of these means must 
depend both on a degree of proficiency wliicli the icainer may not be 
able to attain, and on opportnmti%‘s in aJter-Ufv whiih he map never 
mjoy^leSm hold tliat no^Welsh child ought to be thrown entirely' 
upon this contingency, and in ^tlrj meanwhile be deliarred from all 
such benefit as he migiit certainly derive from the use of Imoks in his 
mother- tongue. I am fully ^ cr^ivinccd that no maxims opposed to 
these will bear the test of experience, sind I rejoice to find that they 
begin to be more generally appreciated aipl seem likely to excicise a 
greater influence.’ — CAar^c, p. 54. 

‘ We should be gla,d to Icani that the hopes held out in the' last 
sentence have beco realized ; and arkno'i^leclgnient is due to the 
readiness with which Ciovemment, as rc^presented by the Lord 
President of the Council, has listc»fied to some representations on 
the subject. {Sir T. Phillijys^ p. 605.) It has alw^ays appeared 
to us a most remarkable instance of unreasoniag prejudice that 
the habit of teaching children in a lapguagq they do hot familiarly 
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understand, should not only exist, but should be held up as an 
enlightened method. Even if the intellect is not stupified by 
such a course, the brief and precious opportunity for awakening 
<*ind disciplining it is at least partially thrown away ; and the sole 
object for which this dostly sacrifice of no less than the human 
reason was made, is not even attained by any material progress in 
the philological crusade. We must beg to be most distinctly 
understood, that our remarks are confined to the inexpediency of 
neglecting a language wlycli exists, in teaching children by whom 
it JS,S])oIven: whether its existence is desirable, is a question 
whic’li may be about as profitably argued as the colour of which 
our ('hildren shall be bom, or the h(‘ight to which they shall be 
dircctcij I-aiiguage may lie aflFedcd by systems, and so 

may breediiij*^ but both depend upon causes of which the origin 
lies deeper, aiiu the operation is more extended, than the com- 
pilers of blue books ah\a\ suspe<*t. There is indeed reason to 
doubt, wlielher in thems(*hes a language and a nationality arc to 
be thrown aw'a\ so '■jglitl\ as life sterner Benthamites would re- 
commend ; but no seiithriental or loinaiitic* consideiations need 
here dlstuib our vision ; If tlie question weie whetlier the litera- 
ture of Wales should be cherisht*d, it might be referred to Welsli 
litciatl, whose verdict miglit not be altogether iii ilm passioned ; 
but to inquire whether children shall he first taught fainiliarl} in 
the language of their fireside, is tp ask whether their educa- 
tion shall be a reality or a form. It may safely be laid down 
that the capital requisite' of priina.y iiistruetion in Wales at 
the present time is a good system oi hUinffnal teaching; a system 
in which generjil knowledge (coiiuiiuni rated in the fireside lan- 
guage*) shall hold die first and most important place, while tlie 
more advanced mind may gradually be inv^cd to fresh fields and 
pastilles new. Tlie gi'cat outlines noressary in such a system are 
very satislaetoiily shownfiy the moelo of leaching English pursued 
In the common schools 'of Gennany. S?I>mc interesting classic — 
we have generally found it the VicJir of Wakefield — is printed in a 
cheap form, with the pronunciation and accent distinctly maiked. 
This is construed by tlie .dass during a certain portion of the 
day, and the granimiiticQ! idiom explained liy the master. Tlie 
pupils, in whom intelUgcfiee and habit of thinking have been 
proviously fleveloped by instruction in their own language, seize? 
witli avidity on the f\'e&h subject thus presented; and the new 
language is associated with plesisurablc ideas, instead of being 
painfully dunned iiito unprepared ears by a mechanical routine. 

Who drinks the well ofhiowledge^ thirsts again. 

.Wc beg leave, in conclusion, to state our deep and anxious 

conviction 
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conviction that it depends^ under hea^ en, uj)on men now alive, 
whether m a century, or even leps, the Church Catholic in the 
Principality shall exist as a living teacher, or whether politicians 
shall be wrangling over the carcase of her revenues. How sad 
the latter result would be to every Christian mind, how full of 
danger and contagion to the Clmrcli in hhiglaiid, and how falal to 
the social welfare of the Principality ilscif — how Wales might, like 
Ireland, dash itself in fretting against the rock on which whoever 
stumbles is broken — we need not explain at large. For the sake of 
that very interesting coiiiiliy and the fragincmts of a noble race 
which still retain it as their inheritance, we would deprecate alike* 
any negligence, and aiiy bitterness, which might precipitate such 
an evil. 

. / 

# 

Art. III. — 1. 27/c Ilandhook of Traocl^TiUh ; a Collection of 
Dialogues and Vocahnlarios. intended foirrveasInfe)'j)7Ctcrto 
Travellers, Bv the Fdilor of the Handbooks of (Jermany, 
Fianc*e, and Switzerland. 12iiio. *2nd Edition. 1850. 

2. The Rogal Phraseological English-French and French- English 
Dictionary. By J.C’li. Tarver, Freiicli Master, Eton. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1845-1850. Pp. l(i7(K 

T llIC motto of this itsefhl manual of Tra\el-Talk is Bacoifs 
famous saving — ‘llc^that travcileth into a country before he 
hatl Mune entrance into the language, goetli to si'hool and not to 
travel/ Wc hope the cclitor means gradugill} to extend his work, 
and, having profited by what lie has done, sliall he liappy if in the 
following rc'inaiks be finds anything either of cTic ourageiiicnt or 
of suggestion. 

Lavatcr has laid down that the character of a man may be 
detected not loss clcarly«^nay, often much more so — in the most 
trifling gestures, in the ordinary' tone of his vcncc, in the way he 
takes a pinch of snufl', or memls a pen, than in great 'actions, or 
when he is under the influence of ^ the stronger passions, which 
indeed obliterate nice distinctions : — 

Xove levels ranhs ; lords down to cellars bears j 
Ajul bids the brawny porter walk up stairs. 

If we allow that these little things may affoid the true index of 
individual character, it follows that they must be the faithfullcst 
signs of national character also ; and thence omes it that the best 
history of a people is to be found in its dictionary. Let us V^ke 
a particular class of words and phrases — a very ordinary and 
limited one — and wc arc much deceived if we shall not find a 
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mass of cbaracteristic traits dagaerreotyped, the more stiikiiigly 
because involuntarily, in the commonest Forms of Salutation. 

Observe the tone that predominates in those of the East: what 
an air they breathe of primeval simplicity, what condensed docu- 
ments they are of the external nature and the state of society. In 
them we clearly mark the ceremonious politeness of half-savage 
peoples, among whom a word or look is instantly requited by 
stroke of ataghan or thrust of lance — exactly as was found among 
the Red Men of the great Western prairies ; for it is an old 
observation that no purest- bliMided aristiKTat of the most refined 
Csourt, liot even Louis (juatorze in all his glory, could be more 
perfectly well-bred than a Huron chief. The Immobility too of 
the region Is well reflected, for these little jihrases will be found 
nearly icicCffitid oveu' an iiiinic*iise expanse and through a Aast 
duration. They^re almost all based upon a religious feeling; and 
comey in the form of pra^c^ 'a wish that the person may enjoy 
Peace, the summnm hoNUi/i, the prime want and wish in such 
countries and under ^cli ('ondilions of life. A pastoral people is 
always warlike; arid tlir^uighout the llible tliis is the invariable 
blessing which forms the staple of salutation. Sfialtim I We 
trace the ruling idea in the \er> name of Jcru-Halem. We plainly 
see that when their language' was cryslaliising they must have 
been a people whose hand was against every injui and eveiy 
imm's Imiicl against tlu*in ; and th<‘ ll(,*doinns of the present day 
have precisely the same charac-ter, embodied and eternised in the 
same salutation. In some Hebrew inodes of gi’ceting we also see 
strong traces of a gross, sensuous character : there is an undcr-tonc 
that speaks of a lan<l dropping and running o\('r with fatness — a 
gurgling of luscious oTiNcrs of milk and honey, oil and butter, 
more than in ten German tubfes-tV hate. ‘No mar \ cl,' says (^'ntflo 
Bufieme, ‘that that saucy, stubborn generation were forbidden 
pork ; for what would they have done, well pam]>erod with fat 
griskins, that durst muiinur at ^leir Mslkcr out of garlick and 
onions 

Islam probably made but a sinttll change in the habits of 
those trills among which it<iwas first introduced; and conse- 
quently we shall find little ip. thqse phrases. The same religious 
tone continues, moflestly ctimbincd with an mc^ijiient tinge of 
fatally. ‘ May your morning be gotxl T says the Anab; ‘May 
God strengthen your morning!’ ‘Perhaps thou shalt be for- 
tunate.’ ‘ God grant thee his favours ! ’ ‘If God will, thou art 
well V ‘If God will’ — here thsr fatalist docs not even venture to 
put up a prayer, but only asserts the fact. ‘ If God will, all the 
memb^s of thy family enjoy good health.’ Here we have the 
ledusion of women indicated in an nnmistakeablc maimer. 


The 
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The pride, gravity, and laconism of the Ottoman are no less 
faithfully depicted. His salutations generally include a sort of 
saving clause, as, Hf Cxod will,’ or the like; but the} breathe 
stn>ng proofs of confidence as to the succcfs of the petition. The * 
Turks are not a people 

— iH Fortiuifp qui casibus omnia ponuvty 
Ft nuUo erfidunt mundum rectore morerij 
Nature volvetUe rices et ItfHs et anni ; 
iuid it must assuredly gh e no small dignity to social intercourse 
when the most lofty and solemn truths are thus brought into* con- ' 
tact with the familiar speeches of coininoii life*. ‘ JJe under the 
guard of God;’ ‘ M\ pra>ers are for thee ;’ ‘Forget iiit' not in 
th} prayers.’ Theii j)hra&es, howV^er, seem lonnal Ndour- 
less when compared to the toneiit ol li'vperbolic'l compliment 
})oured forth as a matter t>f (‘ourse b}*the llui^nt jinA facile IVrsian. 
The same difference ma> be disteineU as between the Jilnglish- 
intaii and the Fienchman. ^ ''riie trac e ol /ender or poeticjil 
feeling we ha\e noted in a tolerabl} copious lls1*of Turkish com- 
plimentarv greetings is the iolloAving: /"Jfh} \isits are as lore as 
fine da} s’ — whicli, moreen t»r, cnidcMitl} date's iioiii a period long 
prior to their dc»scent upon the seic'iie shores of Kouineliu. ‘ Peace 
lie upon thee!’ sa>s the IVrsian — not 7rif/t thc'e, as among ns 
in the olden time, Imt upon thee, as though it weie to drop 
^ isibly, • 

libe (be t/eqile deic Jtom haven ^ 

Upon (he plave hneadi, 

‘ How is the state of thine honoui ?’ ‘Is tliv exalted high (condition 
good?’ ‘Glory to (iod b} tin beiunolencel ^ ‘I make prayers 
fur thy greatness r ‘ AIa> th} shadow not be lenuned from our 
headi’ ‘May tli} shadow mner be h'ss!’ Is it possible to be 
conceived b} one who has aii} toueii oi what Sii Thomas Browne 
calls ‘ the dcuteroseopic' or^second-sight ol things,’ that tliese per- 
petual shadows, and the* rest of the* snpcUcx of Oric'iitJil Novels— 
(alas, for llajji Baba!) — can bc^iiere matter of accident?’ (\ndd 
a foggy, shivering Frieslauder sa}, l^Ia} your shadow never be 
less? Observe also tlie immense part j)la}ed in the Oriental 
world by the idea of Paternit} — a partNvhieh begins in the very 
infancy of mankind — which WdS c arried b} the Jews ir particular 
to a great height, as each man flattcn'ed himself that he might be 
the fatlier, or at least ancestor of the Messiah — and you will see, 
in the still hourly employment and jsacTosanct veneration of that 
idea, a relic of the hrst generations — a leaf from the groves of 
Eden, a lock of wool from the sheep of Abel. There are even 
whole tribes and nations who take their names of ftidiyiduals from 
this idea of paternity — a man not calling himself the son, but tlie 

father, % 
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fatlier, of So-and-So. Consider, if this method were to be gene- 
rally adopted, what a change would take place in the personal 
nomenclatures of half the world: we should have no more 

* Morisons or Hudsons, ^Fitzherberts or Fitzclarenccs — ^no more 
O’Connells or O’Briens — MacNabs or MacGregors — the Ivano- 
vitches and GaM’iloflFs and Jellacliichs would be rooted out 
from among the orthodox Slavonic peoples ; there would be no 
more Islandic Olafsons and Sigmiindsens : nay, there would ha\e 
been no Atreides, no Peleides, In the desert, men of \.d. 1850 

• call themselves, not the son of their father, but the father of their 
son. One class of tlu* population among us, it must be confessed, 
might be ‘far from displeased were this mode to be introduced: it 
would 'sini^larly gratify ^oung couples in the flush and glory of 
‘ their first.’ &it ‘ Thou Ijast exalted mj head !’ — ‘ May thy horn 
be lifted upl’-Xwould ne^^i* do in Cheapside. In Fgypt they 
have a form of salutation wluch stamps and fixes a feverish climate 
to the life: ‘Ho^^goes tlie jv'rspiration ? Do you sweat co- 
piously?’ and this* as father llabela is sa}s,yw74?’ causc^ seeing that 
in those regions, if voii d<> iu>t continue^ in the diaphoretic mood, 
meltingly alive to the toirid fer\cncy ol the sun, >ou run a great 
risk of melting awfiy altogetlier, of exhaling — of djing, in short, 
ill *a burning quotidian tertijin.’ ‘Ma\ }our shadow iie^c*r be 
less!’ beside being a most picturesc^ue expression, stereotyped in 
human speech — human speech, that oiil} firm, solid, unfluctuating 
thing (except a Whig ministry perhaps) — is also a neat formula 
for the respect Orientals entertain foi fat. Not only does it 
typify, as in some jiwdestiuctible Bab> Ionian fiieze, a burning 
climate, wdjere ’lioj^ent light and strong sliadow me before the 
eyes of man from the cradle to the gia\e — a climate where the 
fan and the parasol ha\e become emblems and insignia of sove- 
reign rank, like our sceptre (originally the staff* — the accom- 
paniment of old age, and hence of wisdom and authority) — but 
it marks the honour and glory* attached to obesity in a climate 
where none but the rich and gre.it can reach (by ha\ing plenty 
to eat and little to do) the envied pinnacle of twenty stone. 
Thus we are told of the Hindoos in Major Williamson’s Oriental 
Sports (chap, xv.), that the possessor of ajolter-head ‘is a happy^ 
individual, oWho passes his life surrounded by the wajmest demon-i 
strations of respect ai^d veneration.’ But why quote for readers 
all fresh from Morier, Fraser, Lane, Kinglake, Layard, and the 
‘Milordos Inglesis of ye&tei;day? How deliciously sumptuous 
is the greeting of the ( hincse — ‘Have you eaten your rice? Is 
your stomach in good order?’ What people could generate such 
a phrase but til^^id, frowsy, formular inhabitants of the Central 
FFowerv Land? Could it have taken root in Aberdeen or 

Kentucky ? But 
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lint all these phrases must have boon private property before 
they became common ; they must have happily conveyed a reality 
before they grew to be merely comentioiial forms of speech. In 
other words, they were invented by a man of genius in cry case, 
and bear the impress of genius — L e, of a concentration of the 
thoughts and sentiments of the age^ into a focus of vl\ id brilliancy. 
A proverb has been happily defined by a living statesman, ‘ the 
wit of one man, the wisdom of maiij.’* All the picturesque 
metaphor, the bold and striking condensation, the lightning d ike 
pointedness of thjit exquisite form of language \\hjch wy call* 
Slanff, has no other oiigin but this: nay, all that is worthy to be 
called language (which sometimes makes up but a moderate part 
of tbe dictionary) lias no other soun'o or modus eristeu'U, Look 
at the slsing of any trade or profession, and \\c shall see tliat ovety 
word of it is literally a ‘ word llvat burns ’ — indesti uctible 
vesture of a thought. "^rhQ^hiffh-tohyhuan or ci'aclsman — (Cracks- 
man! what a poem in tw’o syllables!) — wlif^ invented tlie word 
sway; the sailor (‘in n/an> a tempest had/qs herd he shake’) 
who first talked of his ship’s forefoot^ or qualified the vessel as 
she ; the first boxer who in a eoimnohjdace liead liclield a noh — 
the head being vie^ved simply as the subject of knocks, fi Idling, 
and ev il-entreatment, and thus by a stretch of transcendental 
metapliysie abstraction reduced to its lowc^st t<*rms, dc^tached from 
all associations but those^ of ‘fisty < ufls— or, e\en more wondiously 
perhaps, ^couk; the first bibliomaniac who spoke of ‘ tall copies,* 
of ‘foxing’ and ‘croppinsj;’ this man, of whatever breed or de- 
gree, was a poet. Let no dainty objector whisper that such 
words are common, vulgar, familiar, aiifl cannot be poetical. 
Daisies are common ; the sea is c'ommon f men, womcui, and 
children are exceedingly common, at least in some parts of the 
world, and yet we believe they are allowed by the best judges to 
be not only poetical, but theveiy stuff and matter of all poetry'. 
They are what the Loixf Chamberlain Polonius wished his son 
to be, 

Familiat, hut by no means vulgar; 

indeed their very commonness prevents them fiom ever being 
vulgar: for what is vulgarity but th^ effort to be something not 
common? ^ 

The Greek salutation seems to have been subject to' few 
changes; but this circumstance, which may at fii*st sight appear 
against us, seeing that the Greeks wore so eapi-irious a generation, 
so mobile, imaginativ'e, and c’omposcd o) sui 1' a number of tribes, 

• So Mr. G. C. Lewii telU iib in his book ‘ On the Influence of Authority.’— We 
name our author, and lie should have named his statefernan— but we hope there will 
be no offence in oddiuir that we believe he merns Lord John Russell. • 

will 
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will on examination furnish an additional buttress. The Hellenic 
race, notwithstanding the multitude of intemal nuaneos^ was essen- 
tially Smc and indivisible.’ A stxx>ngly graven line bounded 
tljcm from the 'RotpQapoi on every side; — they were as com- 
pletely one people thrbugh a common patriotic pride and a 
highly developed civilization, as the Jews were by an elaborate 
scheme of social distinctions and the intensity of religious pride 
and scorn. Hen(*e it was quite natural that they should all agree 
in using one and the same foim for the expression of those general 
^^Bcntimeiits which constitute the groundwork of intercourse. And 
"what a word of greeting was it that they selec'ted, — or rather, that 
grew up among them like a tree — XatipE =: rejoice, be glad ! What 
a people^ tjjgt must ha\e lx‘eu ! Yes, from the cradle to the grave, 
in*the agora or in the vinc}ard,in the torch-lighted thalamus or on 
the batth^helcl, *e^erv inoineiit of the Ti reek’s existence was filled 
with joy, with joy JUid (jrace^ -xapif. Think of him who 
Sternitur^ 't dulces Mortens rcminisciiur Argos; 

of the Spartiui, w1k> smiles in djiiig;’ leinem her the luxury of 
beauty wliich peivades and satin ates e\ei^ image, every word of 
their poets, whos<» very stoiins sue set to music, like some tempest- 
chorus of Handel or Ueetlioven; with the oldest of whom the 
crooked beak of the tareeiing ship cuts musically through the 
billows — billows so deepl\ amethyst and sc*t off with such daz- 
zling foam that we seem to be sailing in i airy land: — 

’Ry h* aifpLOi irpritre putrov ItrriijVj aptfii li Kv/na 

ILrilpr} ‘7rop<livp€oy fityuX lovtrTig, 

We are not, jure wlietuer this single word ^ better 

hey to the people fiian all the sage books from Cronovius to 
Grotc. In Homer one does not meet with much \ariety of 
greeting: iiidei*d /h? //is coul^ haidly lia\e flourished at such a time, 
Everyl>(/dy appears to be acquiuiited wi^h everj body cdse in the 
throng of the onslaught as perfectly as so many Tipperary boys 
at a faction-fight ; for they almost always pi elude their encounter 
with a little chaffing^ to the same effect as the ‘ Come out, ye thief 
o’ the world, till 1 bate the skin aff the ugly bones of you !’ We 
say to the same efleet, lor the Homeric heroes use, even in their 
most excited moments, language whir'b never loses a character of 
mqesty, still further heightened by the sonorous recitative of the 
divine hexameter. The comedy- writers, no less than the great 
Msconian, afford innumerable examples of chaffing^ often of a 
truly rich, imaginative, ?>|id altogether Hellenic luxuriance: but 
wc must not allow our peu to linger in these *sbady spaces.’ As 
to the Neo-Greek?, having lost all distinctive nationality, they 
of course have hot preserved anjrthing reaUy original in language. 

Tlieirs 
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Theirs is a vile piebald jargon, with just so many traces remaining 
of llic glorious speech of old as to make the contemplative more 
keenly feel its degradation ; like a bakei^s oven piled up of ruin- 
btones, among which glances out here and there some broken bit 
of Phidian bas-relief put in upside clown. • The Greeks of Otho 
say n xaveir? what dost thou? — a phrase which evidently eould 
by no possibility have grown up indigenously among such a 
chattering, cheating, unprofitable people. Our wise old poet, 
Lord Brooke, says — 

States have degrees as human bodies haxn* : 

Spnng, Summer, Autumn, Winter — and the Grave i 

and no hope seems so vague and visionary as that of making, by 
any combination of c'ircnimbtanees, iin c^xc'c'ptioii to tbe ^'pinmon 
lot, or of reviving a dead national it >. What is tiue of the indi- 
vidual is true of the mass of iiidivldivils; and wh^ is true of I he 
body of a man is no less tiue^of his iiii.td, and consequently of his 
language, the coinpletest incarnation of his mind/ Alas, th<‘ noble 
tongue is dead : — • * / ^ 

The learned Grech, tich in fit epHhets^ 

Flessed in the lorely marriage ‘of sweet ivords. 

The salute of the primitive Homans, like their social character, 
their manners, their institutions, vva-s founded upon the idea of 
bodily .strcAgtlj, vigour, aptitude for war: with them v'lrtuc {virtue, 
manhood) was sviioiivnious vMth being frigoils et famei pa- 
tiens’ — their ideal man was 

• 

PatrifC idonens^ utUi.s agris, 

Ufilis et hiUorum et pads rebus a^endis, 

‘ Salve,’ ‘ vale’ — be healthy, be strong! Surely this is as perfect 
a portrait as xuipE, as Shalum. What a pc^ople that must have 
been, where virtue signified manliness, and valor (literally 
strength) at the same time value arid eourage; a man's whole 
value being in the measure«uf his valour. Thc'sc are a jvair of c'on- 
vertible terms, whose existence forms the best commentary on the 
c'lder history of Rome. Was yot the poet right when he cried 
out in that noble rapture, , 

Tu regere irnperio popidos^ jRoxnane, caveto : 

Farvere suhjectis ct debellare superhos i 

for true valour^ virtue, inaiiliiicss, consists quite as much in spiiring 
the overthrown as in warring-doirn the jiroud. A jicoplc with 
such words familiarly in their mouths could not help being domi- 
nant. What a tone of frank gravity; of rMgh ir ilitary bluntness 
there is in all their older language I One f aan meets another, by 
whose side he may have stood when the savage-eyed sl^gy- 
haired Gaul was hurled back in the lull fury m his shriekiqg 

onset 
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onset from the steady line of the Lotion, and he says to his 
— ^not friend or * bruder/ but — fellow-citizen, * be healthy,’ ‘ be 
strong.’ But, observe, as they declined from the * barbata sim- 
plicitas,’ how their salutations grew more and more ingenious : — 
Occurrit quidant^ notus mihi nomine tanCum^ 

ArreptCvjue manv : Quid agi«s, dulcibsime reruni ? — 

Suavitcr, ut iiuno est, inquam, ct enpio omnia quae vis. 

This dtilcissime rcrum^ something like the ‘ my dear creatures ’ 
and ‘ eliilds ’ of C\mgi;eve’s and Fanjuhar’s fops, is a shrewd 
argument of degeneracy ; a Roman of tlie days of Cainillus who 
should have used a phrase of such efTeminate turn, would li!i'\ e 
been pulled up before the Censor and sw'inged for comiptiiig 
.the mordls of the Quirites. We too hciir occasionally, *Oh you 
sweet,* (iear little thiuq but it is said only to a baby, and it is 
but 3’oung ladies of sixteen who say it. On the other hand the 
Qtiid what dost thov.r* — is eviilentl\ a good deal older than 

the Dulcisswic rcjvtiw, and character istic of the tnie manners — diiett 
stiaightforwardnes^and indomitable activity. ‘Pretty well, as 
times go,’ answers ]) 0 (>\ Horace, ‘and T am \oiir most obedient 
dying to get rid of the un’ner<*iful toga-holder. Cupio omnia qvee 
vis is far from being a badly dexised phrase for the purpose of 
sliowing a man politely to the door ; Init it bears strong marks (as 
indeed does the 'very idea of showing a man to the dpor at all, 
nay, even the abstract notion and entelechy of a Lore) of being the 
product of an advanced civilization. 

The Romans, in the plump days I lorace, had gi’own to b(‘ a 
singularly idle, cpiidnuiie, gaping, lounging tribe ; but thej' con- 
tinued to attach an ^inordinate value to healfh^ inasmuch as a fit 
of illness 'Kept th^;n at home amid the gloom and discomfort 
of their inisc'rable lodgings, and deprived them of the darling 
pleasure of lazzaroiicing away their mornings at the audiences of 
their patron, at the bath,* or in the fish-inarket. Thus the very 
effeminacy of their present lifjj contrKmted to keep up the old 
salve^ vale^ and other corporeal good wishes, wliich had been 
invented as an expression of military courage, and of a readiness 
to plough or fight with eqiial energy for the good of Rome, to 
devote oneself with Depus !o the Infernal Gods, or sup on 
‘ turnips roasted in a Salniic farm:’ — 

. Beno iiam valet is omnes, •> 

PulcVre concoquitis^ nihil timetis : 

and this line of the poet gives us a perfect anticipation of the 
famous dictum of Miulaine Du Deffand, who asserted that all 
happiness and misery^ til virtue and vice, depend simply upon 
the state of our digestion. Tliis inde^ is more profound 
thpi it scents ; and the coxmezion between ‘ pulcbre concoquere’ 

* and 
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and ^ nihil timere/ is so (*lose, delicate, and mysterious, that the 
only aim of half the metcaphysical and political treatises that have 
ever been published, is to trace the bond which unites them. Tlie 
French theorem just quoted was promulgated at a time when the 
whole surface of society, nay, the very taundatiuns of right and 
wrong were hea\ ing and cracking : and it was received with some 
alarm by the few. On the whole, it was a meiTy sort of a time — 
pleasant but wrong ; and was admirably formulised by Madame 
])u llani (Madame's own existence being nothing else but an 
intense indi\ idualisation of the e]M)cli)*in her ‘ apres nous le 
deluge ! ’ — a jnot to the full as jiiclun'squc as the equally renowned 
exclamation of Tiberias : 

*E/iou Ooyorrac ytuq wvpi ! ^ 

After the final extinction of const it urumal liberty and order in 
Home, when slavery and concpie«‘dt went hanc^ in hand, and 
marched W’ith such colossal ^tiides o\A* the prostrate world, there 
was r(*igning throughout society jirecistdy the, fame selfish le\ity, 
the same desperate lahsi^z allei\ the same' A\/iit of earnest bedief, 
and neglect of everything but momentary pleasure and jmifit, as 
f haracterised the state of Furope, but espec’ially hVance, just before 
the tremendous cuuption of the long-toiilined volcano. The loco- 
moth e was spiiming alonu, sure to go offtlic rails at lust, and all 
they had to do was to kecji the wlieeU well greased in the mean 
time. 1^110 greatest ble«i,sing of lile was then ‘ a good stomach 
and a bad heart.’ The Homans, it may' lie- r(*maik(‘d, had another 
form of salutation, used the*first thing in the morning and the last 
at night — the last too at a funeral, ns in those lo’vcly lines of 
Catullus to his brother’s memory : — ’• . 

Niine et in a 3 tcriiiun, Frater^ arc atquc vale ! — 

being the sacramental woids used when the corpse was burning 
on the pile, and the mourners circled aTound it thrice in sad pro- 
c'cssion, crying out the final ailieu. M^liat cmi be tlie original 
meaning of the word? It seems we must w'ait for that until Etruria 
finds a liawlinsoii ; but if w'c loiew its ])cdigree, who doubts that W’e 
should find it as characteristic as saline or void 

In the languages derived froir tlie, Latin, or rather from the 
corrupted Latin called Homanz, w'c can see Uic same delicacy of 
shading ; but if wc were able to make all the collections , and 
researihes which the full discussion of such a subject requires, wc 
should be obliged to write not an article, but tm Ency clopspdia. 
We must content ourselves with a few irylirutions The faenoesc 
in the Middle Ages used to say SantCtiip guadugno-^llcsith and 
gai7i : a phrase combining the two elements of their cUaraeter in 
such perfection that no commentary can either simplify or con- 
dense 
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dense it. But the Italians have been metatnoxphosed since 
the Merchant IMnces and the Golden Book — * Bottom, thou art 
translated !* — and until some better means than they have of late 
been trying shall have raised them up again into men, we must 
content ourselves with<taking them as they are, and remarking the* 
Crescete in santita of the priest-ridden Neapolitan, and the ^ 1 am 
your slave’ of the liberal PiedmonU'se. The same pliable, pitiable 
servility may be traced through most of the forms of the country, 
dedications of Imoks, subscTiptions of letters, and so forth ; there 
is hardly an idiom which does not partake of this faint odour. In 
Come sta? Come state? we have packed together the nc'arly oppo- 
site tendencies whi(‘h go to make up tlie main groundwork of the* 
Italian diaracter — an extreme nervtms mol)ilitv, expressed in th<* 
oome^ t'fflibined with the altogether unprogressive indolence of the 
state. Surely this must be a nation not destined for a sudden re- 
development oL vitality. ^Xnd is not Ital}’ tlie land of farniente? 
To stands to to exists in suc h a region, is in itself such a 
blessing, that lilt' >Jeets la/ily and snnipl v away, without giving a 
temptation or a ifiotive^ to more activity than is required for tlie 
procuring of a sufficient (j\iantit> of iced water and maccaroni. 
In the toil-comj)elling North such a ])lirase as Como state ? — the 
very syllable's of 'which st'cin to come out languidly, as when one 
is lying half asleep under the* shade of a great patulous beech-tree 
in a blazing Midsnmmc'r noon — would be impossible. 

In Spanish one finds, bupc'raddetl to the Italian immobility and 
passiveness, a certain smack of the /me old ('astilian pride and 
haughty gravity ; 

Don iiiiciias tardos, Senorcs. 

Don Ptdro, A Ja ordeii de VS. 

Do7i Antonio, Felicisiiiia*^, amigo Don Hermogenes. 

‘ Good late,’ instead of * Good c-vening,’ is of the same stamp with 
that other Ilispanicism cTf calling tlie evening soreno, Vaya con 
Dios, Softer Caballero! ‘has a relish of i^rong self-respect mingled 
with religiosity — and tlie phrase g^ves one a high idea of the 
tone of personal character which am ust anciently have predomi- 
nated in the dominions of Hie Catholic* Kings ; as do Quede VS. 
aon Dios : — Querewos hackle a%VS, ruanfos obsequios scan posibles : 
— Jtli aleyre macho de ver a VS,, y de cottocerlo^ Sehor Doctor:-^ 
Be^o las manos a VS, : — Soy de Vh The higlily olliptical form 
of the last salutation is worthy of notice. It should be noted 
also that the >Spaniard| wiih all his religion, does not place the 
religious idea frst, as the ^Irioatal does, hut says Vaya con Dios! 
He is not of the mind f f honest Dogl^rry — * and put God first, 
for God forbid but God should go before such rascals.’ In 
May you liv^ mwehos anos, or a thousand years, however, one 

plainly 
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plainly perceives traces of the Moor. An Englishman would never 
be able to conquer so far his inracinated dread of what he in liis 
ultra-poetical slang calls humbug and Jhimmerg^ as to use so hyper- 
bolical a formula. Life too — ^mere life in the abstract — is much less 
desirable under our cloudy skies and among our easterly winds than 
in Spain ; for which reason the wish for long life could ne\ei' be 
among us a common greeting. We reserve it for solemn occasions, 
as Long live the Queen I Above all, note the ‘ VS.’ so prodigally 
used. Docs not the \ery exaggeration of this contraction — a con- 
traction which must ha^'c been gradual, stnd each stc]) dictaU*d by 
the wish to save time — indicate the proud politeness of ^ your 
Don,’ who would have a hundrcMl times a day to ^ brook the stal) ’ 
if he omitted * phrase of courtesy.’ And if this process took ])lace 
where time is of so little value — a* fact proved no less ^Vrftrly by 
the language — above all others fertile in big, rumbling, rolling, 
long-tailed words — than by their siestas, guitarystrumniing, and 
interminable screeching of romances — what mi^st have been the 
frequency of call that finally screwed Vuef.&a Mercedes into 
Ustcdcs (spoken) and VS.* (written; ? / r 

Comment vous porfez-vous f M ost reatlily do we acknowledge 
the flood of light which has been thrown on French phnisc\s by 
M. Tarver* — but every syllable of tliis deser^TS to be studied 
by a Bopp or a Grimm for hall a raimister of (Janaster at least, 
that all the profound essence — c(uliita jiars nectaris — may be com- 
jdctely extracte<l and disti41e(f out of it ad rcsidumn, bv the l)co- 
Jike acumen of some lingujstic Berzelius or philologie Scheele. 
This little phrase of three words (for the voits being repeated 
only counts for one) contains the \erY soul o^ the French character, 
their manners, their history; and not only gives the* portrait of 
their Past, but helps us to an almost infallible prognostication 
of their Future. Qualitas is monstrously develoj)ed in propor- 
tion to quidditas. How is the itirmula, not whaL lie* busies 
himself mainly with the gliapes and shows of things ; and there- 
fore comment is the proinineiL and leading stroke in that 
involuntary photograph which he strikes off fifty times a day. 
Then lihe j)ortez~vou8. Ilow do you carry yourself ? Outside, 

• M. Turver’i work is really u trainable uchlirfob to oui Dictionary slielf — the 
most iin])ortant shelf in every man’s library. Tlic nice skill willi winch he has 
compared and c^nfrasted the phrases of the two most influential of nodern fon^ncs 
^an hardly be over-praised. Such a book might well deseive a dibtiiict notice: but 
we are happy to take this opportunity, meantime, of saying that one of the volumes 
has now been in oonstaiit nse with ns for li\e ^ears, am^ vt should be at a loss to 
name another recent one of its class which we have found more useful. The i<le<i was 
happy, and the execution li.is been most laudably cat ul. '^Vp ha\e been inflnitely 
obliged to it in reading llie lighter French literature of b's day so full of vocahles fie^h 
fmm the mint of camp or ffuinffuette, and lively audacious turiii^ ^uvavra irveeToime, 
undreamt of by * the lorty * — which would have puzzled Voltaire os yauch as Joliiison, 

cxtemalfly, 
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eaLtomality, superficial ginger-bread work in every letter of it. 
An iinpiessioivible, eager, restless, vivacious manner of man, 
always ready to xnake love — and a droll sort of love it is 
nowadays— or to cock his cap over his eye and * mouiir pour la 
patric doing trivial t1\[ngs in a solemn way and solemn things h% 
a trivial one; a tigre-singe^ as he W'as called by the votes wlu!^ 
knew him best, and now and then a singe-tigre. Sterne’s old 
btory of the little^ barber proposing to * immerge tlie wig in the 
oi'ean,’ will be true to the end of the chapter. A vapouring, 
acthe, aggressive, demonstrative people, on whom little things 
and great make an equally strong and equally fugitive impression ; 
jesting coninioiily at eveiy thing except trifles, and never more 
inesistihly comic than when trying wid^ all their might to be 
scriou&-o*for iiistmicc*, playiiig-at const itutiox^making — a spectacle 
that reminds one of a party of little Emmies and Carries 
playing at €*oii^)any. In this Comment vous portez^vous? one 
secs the theatriciJ character in perfection, the instant identilicar- 
tion of the jiersim speaking wdth tlie person spoken to, which 
is the dcfinitioiif. V lh(‘atricafily. Tlus whole language how 
like the people! Ever^ phrase romjiosed of a heap of minute 
partich's ?/, ne^ and so forth, just as the French mind is a liea]> 
of fluttering odds and ends, all alive and dancing — all herisse^ 
to use their ow’ii admirable word — ^v'et the result an inimitahlc 
medium, not for poetry nor eloc[u<*nce, nor lofty reasoning, but fi'r 
chat — vvliicli the} arc the only peojtic i > render neither bald nor 
disjointed. Latin, with all the Jlonian flovvingness and music 
taken out of it, snipjied, and nipped, and clip^ied, like a Versailles 
yew-tree. Think oH f^'reiich being precisely — as far as elementary 
structure dnd origin *^arc concerned^ — the same tongue as Italian, 
aiyl then calculate what must be the difference of idiosyncrasy 
from one and the same ])lastic substance to have produced two 
such fabrics. Tlie effecUis far more astoiiisbing thagi if the two 
had had quite inde])endent sources, :in^. is truly an overwhelming 
proof of Uie power of national 'character to give Its own form and 
pressun* to language, just as the larva of the insect lends its shape 
to the silky envehqie. It is the ^aine as to the pronunciation; 
where we find the process, begun liy cutting off all the ends — the 
inflections — of the granft im|)crial W'ords, carried still farther, as 
far indeed as it will go, and all so c implctely 

DiiSMPMhered^ maimed^ hacked^ rent^ and iam^ 
as nearly to have dri\en ti c Academic frantic, and to have ex- 
torted from unhap]iy Cliarles.^odier those plaintive lamentations 
which we may i>eriLsJi with much profit in the * Essai sur la 
Linguistique’ — one of khe cleverest small books of its age. For 
instance*, let. us'^ compare the words JPacem^ Salutem, et Frater- 
* nitatem-^ 
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nvtatom — ^pronounced not after the abominable English guise, 
which Milton justly calls ^ as ill-hearing as law-French/ but 
with the true bro^ Trasteverine sound of the vowels — fine, 
rolling, organlike vocables, with a smack of the old Roman 
majesty in their very intonation — compass them, we say, with 
pij salUf efratemiti. 

Comment qa va-^^7? How that goes iV? Even here we have 
not been able in our literal translation to give any account of the 
miserable unfortunate t stuck in, enphonup gratia^ between the 
verb and the second nominati\c: — and a truly Gallic flip- 

pancy in the ga/ The old Middle-Age French, on the other 
Land, bears a general character of uniformity and strong reli- 
gious feeling. ^ Adieu, vous die, messire Gauvaiii, mon-chier et 
doubc ami I’ as we have it in M<"*rlin ]' Knchaiiteur. /At such 
^skipping measures,’ such fantastical off-hand quaintnesses and 
familiairities as Comment 5 */' ’ ra-~t~il’iY-Portez^vyus ? — and the 
like, could have had no existence in those timers /they would have 
been as discoi'dant with their serir>vs, sim])Ie tone, as London slang 
with a tournament. And Lerc we may ri'iijarl/ that slang — a word 
of wide meaning, including all the ieleas and expressions that 
spring from the notion of knowiiigness — slang, we say, could in 
no wise have existed at a period of J'"aith, of pure child-lile Trust 
in matters of knowle<lge, of state, and of religion. With slang we 
must be careful not to coiifimnd htnnovrs^ wlnc*h arc quite a dif- 
ferent thing — as diftereiit a?» f orporal ]V >m from Sam Weller, or 
llobadil from the (iame Chicken. The modern Gascons, in their 
patois, which has retained much more resemhlanc‘e to Latin than 
we see in ‘ Frenshe of Paris’ — lieing, indeo^, nearly pure langne 
Poe — say Coumo vas ? — and herein we may plainly mdS-k the dif- 
ference between the more indolent and sensuous Srmthern and the 
eager, mocking, trivial Parisian. Indolent — for ohsefve how” the 
subject of the phrase is altogether sup]>ressed, while we ha^enone 
of the jags and tags of langua^ge that dangle about its classical 
edition; for though Coumo vas' and Comment ga ra^^H sire 
much alike as far as the fundapientals are concerned, the former 
<*onsists of only two words, while the latter contains five, the greater 
part of which are little insignificant particles, not at all necessary 
for the intelligibleness of the proposition. The fJascon then is 
evidently a njore easy-going ifeort of person, and docs not give 
himself the trouble to waste good breath. .He is of the mind of 
the noble wit who exclaiiiieil n^^^ainsi the absurdity of a man’s 
muddling away his income in paying bills. ^ 1 1 may perhaps appear 
odd that, in a nation which has so long ce* . d tc possess any claim 
to the tide of religious, the formula '^idPu .should have kept its 
footing. We must allow for the imp'^ssion bequeathed by the 
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Roman Catholic faith, an impression likely to remain more 
durably on manners than cm sentiments. This, and the con- 
venience of the phrase itself, together with the difficnlty of 
changing — for nothing is at bottom so immutable as language, 
apparently the most frail and chamelecm-like of things — ^have 
contributed to maintain ^ adieu,’ and probably it will last when 
Notre Dame is a pla\-house. 

Madame de Stael stole and popularized J. P. Richter^s saying, 
that to the German was reserved die empire of the air — an acute 
and beautiful judgmeiiV corroborated not only by the vague and 
phantasmagoric character of German literature, and particularly 
poetry, ivhen she was manufacturing her ^ De I’Allemagne,’ but 
even mofe powerfully perhaps by the tone of German metaphysics, 
and by^he German supremacy in music. As for personal practi-- 
cal activity, whether of body or mind, for taking, in short, the 
bull by the hot'ps, the Gerrhan makes but an indifferent chulo; 
and the bull wiM have him over his head in a moment, thereby 
producing a funcion of no unedifjing kind at bis expense. 
His onlinary safmation, when he meets you in the morning, 
sauntering along the Kartoffel-gasse or the Amalienstrasse, as 
the rase may be, is TVie geht^s *^ — How goes it? Not How 
do f/au get on ? but it — things in general — a pure abstraction, 
a reines Vemuirftwesen, quite independent of himself or you, 
expressed by es — a word of the most unscazable meaning and 
in its most unseizable form. It is that mysterious abstract tV, 
that ideal of nonentity, which is to get on — but whither, or 
how? Let the Sphynx answei. It is es which is to go; we 
^ humans ’ are but mere play things in the hand of an uncon- 
trollable Destiny ; feathers, down-particles, gossamers driven 
onward by the resistless roaring whirlwind of anafkh. If we 
think for a moment of the ideal vagueness of this chaotic par- 
ticle, our brain begins to * turn o’ the toe like a parish lop 
we dare not pursue it into the unfathomable voicl of breath- 
less interlunar space. Tliis touches us nearly, the German element 
being so mingW in our own character ; but we diall presently 
see how of this element we have taken only so much as harmonises 
with the rest of our q^ture — so like and yet so unlike that 
of our Saxon forefathers. Again, in Wie geh£s ? there is a strong 
tinge of simple cordiality, perflkstly in accordance with the 
friendly, homely, familiar life of the Germans of all dasaes: 
among whom — we speak of them as in the anti-reform ages — 
you coidd find surprisingly Httle difference in accent, idiom, or 
tom of thinking betwO n the Prince of Saxe-Pumpcmickelbausen 
and his Serene Highnlss’s postilion. In this brief Wie geht’s? the 
If hole tourmrew&M to breathe a comfortable, easy-going^ good- 
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natured spirit,^ the very atmosphere of the pnppet-«how court and 
lazy bourg;eoisie of a queer, quaint, sleepy, Lilliputian city of old 
amiable Deutschland. The same thing may be said of the part* 
ing words of ‘ our fat friend ’ in the plum-coloured inexpressibles 
and apple-green coat, with the somewhat frowzy cap on his bead, 
the plethoric bloated umbrella in his hand — for on the Amalien- 
strasse, from mom till dewy eve, in all weathers, rain or shine, 
summer or winter, — 

‘ Umbrellas pass of every shade^of green. 

And now and then a crimson one is seen — 

Like an umbrella rtpeneef’ — 

and above all, with the horn spitz of his pipe depending from his 
rather pallid, flabby, and soapless, but still hearty anil honest 
countenance. Leben Sic wohl ! he ejaculates — lifting the cotton- 
velvet bonnet, which he is sedulous not to replace till he is well 
down the Amalienstrasse, or fairly sound tlieycomer. ‘ Live 
well — for the worthy man's existence is nearly' animal, as far as 
external matters go ; though llca%cn knows what dream-images, 
what abortive births of theories, politica],trellgious, social, socio- 
politico-religious, or religio-socio-polltieal, flit ^as thick as motes 
that people the sunbeam ’ in the wreathing smoke ever up-curling 
from that unextinguished Baku-fire, that vestal altar of a pipe— 
that corded cane with the picture of Beatrice Cenci, Martin Luther, 
Old Fritz, Jenny Lind, Archdpke .John, Herr Blum, or Ban Jella- 
c'hich on its China bowd. V cry charming also are the little snatches 
of old-world pedantry whiclf may be perceived in German ways 
and words; — the vivats and pereats of University enthusiasm— 
the Latinised form retained in so many'tfiames i>f men and 
things, as * der heilige Petrus,’ ‘ der Idcalismus,’ and also in the 
multitude of mere patronymics that have about them a delightful 
perfume of antique simplicity, as Boccius, Lepsius, Avenarius, 
and scores of others. These latter are probably nothing more 
than relics of those days Vhen Ifigh Dutch Philologists — ^grim, 
solenm words, which Mr. Clowes’s compositors ought to set up 
in thick, black, erudite-looking^mall capitals — wrote only in what 
passed for Latin, and found it necessary to their dignity either 
to translate their plain hereditary ^names in whede, or at least to 
give them a sounding and declinable Greek or Latin termination ; 
thus we have Neumann transmogrified into Neander, Schwarzerz 
into Melancthon, while Schweighauser — the terror of the upper 
classes in English public schools, who are reading Greek play— 
is less audaciously doctored into Schweighsuserus, * illustrissimus 
ille noster, et mirifico acumine plane p^dfditus.’ Among what 
other European people but the Germans could the wish — ^so 
innocently humane — ’guten appetiti form part of the ordinary 
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' cbadtgc of common conversation? And wbat countiy, 
.may add, stands in like need of such a pious prologue to the 
Speise-saali with the view of Constantinople p^ted in glaring 
distemper on its walls ? For who can have forgotten Sir Fnmcis 
Head’s neat definition of High Dutch cookery : ^ whatever is not 
SCNtr is greasy, and whatever is not greasy is sure to be sour’? 
We should not omit that, after you Lave ‘ greatly daring dined,’ 
the kind native has an epilogue formula equally regular and suit* 
able. It is ‘ Good digestion ! * 

, The authentic Low Dutch salutation is Iloe vaarf s~gef — How 
fare you ? — which well enough t^'pifies the trading, voyaging 
chaiucter of your ‘ swag-bellied Hollander,’ together with his 
pxacticat, unromantic, bubiness-like nature, devoid of every touch of 
sentinfeSit. He has no poetry of his own — though Southey 
thought otherwise after they translated some of his — ^little literature, 
save awful little punch} tftiVies of Jus ('i\ile, or still more awful 
volumes of pain^l coiiiincntating and It)gic^(‘hopping ; the light 
of imagination can hardly penetrate his misty, fr4)ggy atmosphere, 
unless indeed onVsbi^:^, when it docs stream gloriously through 
the ‘golden sherry and water’ of (Juyp or the spray-laden breezes 
of BaeJehuysen. ‘How travel }e?’ is perfectly in accordance 
with the manners and liistory of sturdy old Holland, redolent of 
spices from far Indian isles — ‘from Teinate and Tydore’ — like 
a soft fragrant land-wind breathing from the Moluccas, and 
stealing over the sense of the wear} mViriiicr as he is beating up 
witli weather-whitened bark and tliio sere sails against the mon- 
80(«i in those half-fabulous seas. It is, we say, as perfectly in 
accordance with Dt^-h inamiers and history, as it would ha\e 
been impdSsible (jir suc’h a phrase as Hoc vaart-ge? U) have 
been genenited among the llollander’s (*ater-cousins, the Ger- 
mans — a stationary, home-keeping generation — whose only fleets 
will continue to navigate between the promontories of Cloud- 
land. . * , 

In Sweden, besides the universal formula Gad dag, ivhicli 
requires no explanation, they sny^llttr mar ni ? — literally, How 
can you? — ^that is, Are you strong and vigorous? — ‘ More power 
to your elbow ’ — only wi^iout the wild huitastic quaintness which 
reigns in that truly Milesian God speed you. Gad set lav I they 
alsu cry»=-God be praised — and Yor their parting Far-wili 
wUch is also good Dutch and good English — while the Danes 
use leiMsd^^live well, which predicates justly for the latter a 
more stay-at-home spirit than jircvails in the neighbouring section 
of Scandinavia. . f . 

The English nation ^ing incontestably the first on earth, and 
mqpipofiisd (wchich indeed is the cause of its supremacy) ^ of every 
^ creature’s 
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crcature^s best,’ of the finer and nobler essences of all other 
races of mankind, we must expect to find a rdre richness and 
variety of phrase in this matter. The Englishman ^ has been at 
a great feast of languages, and stolen the scraps his dialect 
is ^ the alms-basket of wit,’ and makes u]> in eclecticism, vigotir, 
and abundance far more than it loses in apparent origindity. 
We say apparent, because in reality no tongue was ever so in- 
dividual as English : — though the rough materials are borrowed 
from a hundred sources, yet such is thc.assimilative or digestive 
energy, that the most discordant aliments are as imme^ately 
identified with its own independent existence, as the beef-steak 
which yesterday gave roundness to the hinder symmetry of a 
prize ox becomes to-morrow pajt and parcel of the proper 
substance — the ich — of the Yorkshire farmci. In tmth, tte very 
caprices of our idiom, orthography, and pronunciation, which 
make foreigners ^ stare and g?isp,’ sarc but ydo many proofs 
of the perfection and completeness of our laiguage. It is the 
noble secular oak whose bark Is rugged and furrowed with a 
thousand excrescences, and whose limbs •are* contorted into fan- 
tastic curves and angles ; but it is from the oak that we hew out 
the knees of mighty Victories and Agamemnons, while the village 
child sends the smooth and regular dandelion swimming down 
a rivulet, to perish in two inches of water. It, we say, is the 
degree to which caprlc^^s and peculiar idioms, grammatical 
exceptions, &c., arc seen in any given tongue that forms the best 
measure and scale of its wolth and beauty : in Greek these eccen- 
tricities are infinitely more numerous than in Latin ; in French, 
Italian, or Spanish, than in Irish or Tongat^ooze. ^ 

We may search through the whole map •from Archangel to 
Van Diemen’s Land — we may follow the history of human speech 
from Adam’s first aleph, beth, ab, to the last number of the 
‘ Fonetic Nuz ’ — for it is now dead — we may decipher the 
Cuneiform inscriptions and lea^ to be as fluent in Zend as 
Borrow can patti^r Ziiieali ; but it will be impossible to find Any- 
thing finer, deeper, than JohnrBuirs How are you^ and How do 
you dof They are the (^alpe and^Abyla of salutation. The 
flow do you do? is sufficient to av.’a)unt for Trafalgar, Waterloo,. 
Steam-engine, Railway, Exeter Hall, limes Newspaper, Punch 
itself ; and iP Thomson had known what he was about, be, living 
before the abolition of the Navigation Laws and the Colonies 
was dreamt of, would unquestionably have made * How do you 
do?’ the chorus or burthen of Rul^ firi'*'i,|inia. To do ! Surely 
this contains the whole essence of prouV^tive existence, nation^ 
or individual. To do ! It is the Law* and the Prophets, the 
theorick and practick, the whole lontexture of life. And this 

doing 
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doing is so universal among us, it is such a completely recog- 
nised and accepted fact, that we do not ask a man, as the dream- 
ing, pipe-compelling, beer-bemused Germans do, ^ teas machst 
du ?’ — ^what dost thou? but only how you do it? Do you must ; 
there is no question about that. The only thing is to know hofuj 
you do it. Again, let us think for a moment upon the value 
aad extent of the sister-phrase, ‘How are jou?’ Observe the 
wonderful practicality of it, so c-loscly united with the widest 
Qniversalit\. It comes to the point at once, straight as a dart; 
and yet, if you take the trouble to follow it out a little, whithei 
does it not lead you? ‘How ate }ou?’ is indeed the question. 
All knowledge and science, all reason, thought, imagination, is 
nothing else but the effort of the blinded Cyclops feeling about 
the walls of his cavern: all merely a struggling to find out 
this and no other thing, namely, ?iow ive are. Perhaps, when a 
few more hunA^ed }ears‘‘ha%e cariied us a few steps farther 
onward towards faire intelligence, men will cast aside their lum- 
bering tools of dialectics — their syllogisms, their illustrations, 
their definitions, rubbish of the schools, the ‘rags and tatters,’ 
as Milton calls them, ‘dioppedfrom the overworn shoulders of 
Time,' — and formulise all theii inquiries, mc^taphysical, political, 
physiological, in this one comprehensive question — ^ How are 
we 9^ — Happy if the ad\ance of knowledge in that twenty-ninth 
or thirtieth century shall enable i^s Biougham or Whcwell to 
answer, ‘ l^retty well, I thank you.’ 

A man were owl-blind, we think, who in the ‘ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye ?’ 
of the kindly Scot could not percohe the mixture of national 
pawkiness with hospPablc cordiality. One sees in tlie mind’s eye 
the casmy ^ield, w^io would invite you to dinner three days in the 
week, but who would look twice at your bill before he discounted 
it. Just as complete is the Irish peasant’s ‘ Long life to your 
Honour — may you makc'your bed in glory ! ’ wherein is plainly 
reflected the violent and exaggerated entuusiasm of the inborn cha- 
racter — ^the common phrases of their everyday life being a better 
warrant of their Oriental origin than any Ogham chronicles, or 
eegri somnia of their addle-f ated Vallanceys. In this little phrase 
we find engrossed, so that he \.ho runs may read, the very essence 
of a people endowe«l with a peculiar vivacity and impressionable- 
nees of feeling, and which has been long modified by a relig:ion 
addressing itself rathei to the senses and fancy than to the reason. 
But this is not the time for being hard upon the Pope. 

‘ Good bye,’ though radicaKy the same thing as ‘ God be with 
]fe,’ is yet b^ome widely different in its modem effect and 
neaniii^. It hi^s followed the general fate of human things, or, 
aa^the Umparie adti mm would pathetically lament^ 
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The beautiful has vanished and returns not — 

The fair humanities of old religion ; 

for it should be kept in mind that all forms of salutation were 
originally prayers, and in most cases bear very markedly the 
precatory structure of expression: buf,*as time advances, tliis 
inevitably gives way to the mere enunciation of a wish^ even when 
the ancient form of words has been retained. In short, it is we 
fear true that human nature goes on c*onstantly secularising. 
Chaucer’s Host accuses the Persounc of being a Loll<ard — ^i. e. 
hereticus comhurendus — simply because the good man repro\ es him 
for ^ shotting his discourse ^ what eileth tiie man so siniiiliy to 
swere?’ says die wortliy priest, to the great wrath of Harry Baily. 
If we compare this touch of Father Geoffrey with that dictum of 
Mrs. Adams in Joseph Andrews which asserts tliat S(Tij>lure out 
of church is wicked and hlaspjicinous, we shall, alas ! have a clear 
notion of the gradual working ol civilization fro>i the fourteenth 
to the eigliteenth century. ^ 

Those nations which, from ciicumstanc’cs of position, govern- 
ment, or whatever else, have c*ontiiiue(t stitfonary and unpro- 
gresflive, will be found to have retained the* pure ancient prayer 
form — as is proved by the abundant addresses to Allah throughout 
the East, the incessant in\ocations of the Virgin or the Saints 
among peoples of the Roman and Circek churches ; whereas we 
* smarter* Protostants, if wc,]mcstigatc ihe })articular shade of 
meaning attached by ourselves to ^ God bless you,’ ‘ Adieu,’ 
^Good bye,' must aekuowlcdge that, though the litanic 

form has been retained, >et the idea meant to be conveyed has 
become altogether a mere matter of j)ure ^od wishes — the reli- 
gious nuance imperceptible : so that the phrase is now little more 
than the ^rnost obedient humble servant’ at the bottom of a 
dunning lettor, the Quaker s ‘ friend,! or tlie ‘ distinguished con- 
sideration’ wherewith Viscount Palmerston winds up a dispatch 
to Count Nesselnidc. Bift if we are justified in our fears that the 
human race may be growing less religious for good^ it is but four 
to allow that it is far less fanatical in the persecuting line. There- 
fore, when a jolly helmsman slioweis certain flagrant anti-bene- 
dictions upon you for not getting out* of his way, it would be 
uniust to take his sulphurous words au pied de la lettre, or to 
suppose that^he would really feel any satisfaction in seeing .you 
simmering^ as Heinrich Hcync so picaFaiitly fancies, ‘ on the in- 
fernal hob, with a little imp perpetually poking the fire under 
your pipkin.’ What is sauce for* goose, is decidedly sauce for 
gander; and, consequently, if we only oijfserve with a measured 
regret that Good Vye has now becomi!^ a mej-e expression of 
secular well-wishing, a synonym of portez vous him^ then 
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qwBfd £aftt slioodd be considmd with a lomewhat toftened 

repreheniicni. 

The change, so well marked in the phrase we have been consi- 
dering, by the gradual corruption of God into Good, must have 
begun very early, as hi the old greeting Oive ye good dm the 
same word is entirely suppressed, the original sense being * May 
God give ye gor>d even.’ Dr. Johnson said one day at the club 
that he thought * the time would come when men would grow 
weary of preparation, introduction, and connection, in writing, and 
would come to treat all subjects apophthegmatically,’ so that 
books would resemble Bacon’s fragments ; and this most desirable 
brevity seems to have been more nearly attained by the English 
than by any other nation on earth ; for wc are not contented with 
suppressing half the letters of our syllables, and half the syllables 
of our words, but we aic gradually abolishing half the words of 
our sentences ; s(x Jhat, if wi go on as wo have begun, our lan^ 
guage will in timl^ become, not merely tlic mode of speech par 
excellence for saying * Many Things in. few words,’ but a kind of 
stenology, or algebraical condensation of thought, a pemmican of 
ideas. To this consummation ha%e already approached among us 
on the one hand the little children — for many solid and perma- 
nent changes of language originate in the mouths of babes and 
sucklings — the formula ha\ ing become contracted, throughout the 
nurseries of the United Kingdom, into ‘bye, bye !’ — and on the 
other hand among our scri])-men and stockbrokers, who are re- 
ported to bid each other farewell, when doing is over for the day, 
in the short, pastoral, and euphonious ejaculation ‘ta-tal’ 

The polite <ild salulM^tloii of these realms appears to have been 
generally ^Savc you, Sir!’ which bears marks, in the evident su][>- 
pression of the worJ^( ; g^ ^^ 7y {4 £ving been iJlimarily of the true 
pre<a^ form, which had gradually merged— probably under the 
i^uence of the Puritans, 'about the beginning of the sevmteentb 
century— into the mere votal oj >/ishihg state: but it is to bfe 
noted that our present universal ‘how do you?’ is of Plantogenet 
standing — a fact which pro\es tliaA the nation early arrived at 
that pitch of energy and mertal vigour which placed it in the van 
i^nd fore-post of civilization. 

Mr. Dickens remaiks that the sign voral in America for start- 
ing a coach," steamer, railway-train, cScc., is, ‘ Go a-head P wheivas 
among us on like occasions the ritual form is ‘All right!’— 
and be goes on to say that these two expressions form a perfert 
embodiment of resnectivt' moods of the mtions. This is 
true; tlie phrases are wvid miniatures of the individuals John 
Boll and Uncle Sam ; wW we hope yet again to see the day when 
we might even adopt ‘All right’ for the motto of oisr political 
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or corporate escutcheon, with as much propriety as the* Yankee 
Heralds’ College (if they hod one) might at this moment inscribe 
^ Go a-head I ’ beneath diat fast fowl, the annexing and squinting 
Eagle^with its one eye on Cuba, and the other on Quebec, 

The Slavonic race appears to have riways been deficient in 
originality. It resembles the yellow branch of the great Man- 
Tree-'^hinese, Malays, and so forth — in its submissiveness, go- 
vemableness, and extraordinary tendency to imitation ; producing 
nothing of itself, but aping the creeds, the arts, the fashions, and 
what sages call the civilisation of other peoples with* peculiar 
facility. It is wanting in what Bums calls ^ the stalk of*carl»- 
hemp in man.’ Hastily imbibing the Christian religion from 
emasculated Constantinople, the main branch of this uiisolid but 
lively and attractive race soon surjiassed theii models in dlBnbrpus 
superstition and barbarous childishness of ceremonial, and gave an 
example, during two centuries and a half, of ali^ost bmtish sub- 
mission to tlieir Mong<il iinadcrs. Their ordinary salutation — 
‘ mir’sspeace — was taken directly and without change from the 
Biblical shalvm — sdlem — or salaam ! — and th> tnore modem greet- 
ing, still used througliout the whole vast extent of the Russian 
empire, is * zdrastvui’ = Be well ! It is needless to go into proofs 
that a people contented with such very vague and uncharacteristic 
salutations as these could not be a creative people ; but history 
plainly shows that all they ever had of valuable in tlieir institu- 
tions, their literature, and tlieir social existence, has been bor*- 
rowed or imported — in ancient times from Byzantium, more 
recently from Germany, France, or England. 

The old Slavonic writings are fillecl wi4i indications gf a very 
all-pervading religious feeling, often of course degeTierating into 
ultra-credulous bigotry; of a profomid sentiment of loyalty, 
sometimes falling into slavishness; and of a strong taste for 
show and splendour, corrupting into absurd ostentation and 
babyish etiquette ; lastly^ frequent traces of a certain cfeviZ-nmy* 
careiahness — which are each anct all prominent features of the 
Russian character in the present day. Witness their greetings 
<?. y. ‘rab vash’ = your slave: 'khgldp vash’=your serf: with 
the multitude of sonorous fonns of compliment, as ^ Milostimi 
Gosudar’ = Gracious Lord — and so on. But a very curious ex- 
’ ample of the change which often takes place in tlic meaning of 
expressions originally religious may be found in the common 
exclamation of *Bogs toboi!* — God be with thee; which 
ancient benediction now has rathe/ the signifi* ation of Devil take 
you 1 Slavonic fatalism will be found mim)red in the usual ^ how 
do ye do?’ of the Russians: they say *'Wk pqjivdeteP’n^how 
do you live on a phrase which may be taken as the very pp- 
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posiie pole to our manl j, vigorous, condensed ^ how are you ? ’ But 
perhaps a still mOre pithy contrast is, that where the old Greek said 
the usual Slavonic formula is protschdi / pardon / 

The Poles are not only Slavons, but have for many ages kept 
up a close communicatidh with the West of Kurope (principally 
from their belonging to the Roman Catholic church), so that 
we cannot expect to find much originality among them. At 
the same time, among one class — the petite noblesse^ or ^ szlachtie* 
«^there exists one expression (used in speaking to a superior) 
which must be regarded as the very crown, top, and perfection of 
the half-oriental genius of Slavonism. It is ‘do nog upadami’ 
literally, ‘to your feet we falll’ Among the poorer classes we 
also find a strong tinge of religiosity ; as in the following, which 
gives t^e usual interchange of compliments. — Visitor. ‘ Niech 
bedzie Panbog pochwalom> !’=The Lord God be praised !t]|^ 
Host. ‘No wieki'fviekow, ai'ieii!* — Ik sai^cula swcukNnaiv^Wdli|tl 
They also say ‘ sic* inasz?^=1iow hast thou thyself 
wesol?’=art thou ffup ? — which seems to us quite as curious as 
any yet quoted, and' fo f#rm an epitome of the Polish charaeler. 

In the dialect of Esthonia, whic*h has not the slightest affinity 
to the neighbouring Russian — we come upon the inevitable wiA 
of good health expressed by ‘ terre, terre ! ’ =if?e//, well /— ‘ ole 
terre’^^ie well! — (used also in the senseof thanh you) — and a multi- 
tude of phrases in which the Deity is- in\oked under the decidedly 
ancient and heathenish-sounding appellation of Jumala. Thus 
we have ‘ Jumal ime*=in the name of'*God ; ‘ Jumal aga*= With 
God; ‘Jumal cmc’==God with us; ‘ Jumal casa’= God guide 
you. But by far the i^ost original thing in this idiom is ‘ terre 
kama P — employedan the sense of ‘ good day,’ but reaUy signifying 
‘ good dinner^ — ^a phrase which certainly does not convey a veiy 
Uigh idea of the spirltuali^ of the Esthonians. 

We have already given sundry specimens from tongues and 
dialects not included in' the sensible and serviceable Handbook 
before us. One more such licence and we shall conclude. The 
inhabitants of the Tonga Islands have some extremely droll and 
original forms of speech — occasionally indeed exquisitely ele- 
gant, and in perfect harmony vith their beautiful climate, the 
delicious landscape that surrounds them, and the easy, gracefisl, 
kindly miniiers naturally generated by these enviable circum- 
stances. For example/ they are much addicted to the use of 
the word *malo’= bravo, or well — employed with any other 
word according to the case, as ' malo your coming ;’=yOtt are 
welcome ; ‘ malo your stiying * malo your speech f ‘ malo your 
courage.’ But the mosi^noticeable tiling is their almost universal 
iuiet.of the figure called antiphrasis, which is best explained by say- 
ing 
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iag that it seems to have become the chief rhetorical ornament of 
the ingenious and inventive youth of London, tlie real City, and 
may be found in its highest perfection in the conversations of the 
Artful Dodger, Mr. Charley Bates, and other luminaries of the 
novels now or lately most in esteem. It ))nrtakes of the nsiture of 
the Socratic Eironeia, in expressing your thought b^ words whose 
literal signification is the precise reverse thereof. This anti- 
phrasis, we say, which forms the very last refinement of language 
among our polite youth, a flower hardly peering above the giound 
in the classical Lexicon of Grose, this our own final constimigiation 
of elegance had been arrived at, probably many ages ago, in these ' 
happy regions through the pure force of a genial sky. and the har- 
mony therefrom resulting bctwepn.thc intellectual and imaginative 
faculties of the Polynesian mind. Thev have never heard of 
* beaks,’ or ‘ lifers,’ and yet they ff\pniliarly use the antiplirasis I 
This they do not only in jest, but quite# seriously /and in the course 
of the most dignified oration. For example, th^y say of a man-of- 
war, ‘how little this is!’ meaning, how immense! ‘Here is only 
one yam!’ == what a number of yams! *Chi *atoo ofa — Small is 
my love for you = l love you to mailncss and murder. It is to be 
lamented that this form of speech is not more widely diffused 
amongst us : we do indeed hear occasionally, ‘ y ou are a nice man I ’ 

‘ this is pretty conduct ! ’ and the like ; but the do(lge is rarely ex- 
emplified in Parliamentai^ dghate, nhere it would often be hJglily 
ornamental. 

We may wind up our gbssip by observing that the Tongese 
call the night b(H)oli=X\ir black day — a charming expression, 
evidently true of their latitude, and carrjung one’s^fancy to the 
moonlit terrace of the garden at Belmont : — • 

This nightj methivks, is hut the daylight sick : 

It looks a little paler ; V 'is a dayy 

Such as the defy is when the sun is hid. 


Art. IV. — 1- Iteise nach dem Ural d^m Altaic Von Hum- 
boldt, Ehrenberg. and Gustaf Rose. Berlin, 1842. 

‘2. Russiaaisdthe Ural Mountains. By Murchison, DeJVerneuil, 
and Von Keyserling. 184«\ 

3. Murehison on the Distribution of Gold in the Earth. Pro- 
ceedings of the Biiti&h Association, September. 1849, and 
Discourse at the Royal Institution, March, 1850. 

4. Jirise mack dem Goldwdschen Ostsibiriens. Von Ernst Hof- 
mann. St. Petersburg, 1847. • 

5. General 
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5. Chneral Map of the Gold Works in Siberia. Hdmersen. 
St. Petersburg:, 1845 .— Seise fuwh dem Altai (with 
Maps and Sections). St. Petersburg, 1848. 

6. Voyage Scientifique dans T Altai Orientals et les parties ad-- 
Jacentes de la FrontOfe de Chine. Par Pierre de Tchihatchefil 
Paris, 1845. 

7« Adolph Ermany * Seise um die Erde* and * Geographische Ver^ 
hreitung des Goldcs' Berlin, 1848. 

8. The Gold- Seeker's ManuaL By Professor Ansted. 1849. 

9. Dae Califomische Gold. Von Professor Ndggerathvon Bonn. 
Kdlner Zeitung, 1S50. 

10. Travels in the Interior of Brazil and through the Gold and 
Mining Districts. By George Gardner, F.L.S. London,- 
ISdff. 

11. Fremont's Journeys to the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada, in Reports to (ingress, mth his Map of Oregon send 
Upper California, and his last Geographical Memoir of those 
Regions. 184*2 to 1848. 

12. Geological Repost on Upper California. By James D. Dana 
(forming part of the great work on the Exploring Expedition 
of Commodore Wilkes, U.S.N.). 

13. New Mexico and California (Reconnaissance of) by the Mili^ 
tary Officers Emory ^ Ahert^ Cooke, and Johnston. Beports to 
Congress, 1848. 

14. Notes on the Californian Gold Region. By the Rev. C. 
Lyman, American Journal of Science, November, 1849. 

15. RepoH on California. By the lion. J. Butler King, Secre- 
tary of Stale. Watfliington, March 22, 1850. 

16. PersoTwd Adventures in Upper and Lower California. By 
W. R. Ryan. 2 vols. 12mo., 1850. 

17. El Dorado ; or. The Path of Empire. By B. Taylor. 1830. 

18. Six Months in tlue Gold Mines, and a Three Years Residence 
in Upper and Lower California. By E. Gould Buffam, 
Lieut. 1st Reg. New York Volunteers. London, 1850. 

^OLD is the good thing which man has in all ages striven to 
^ possess. From the days^of Abraham to the diggings in 
California, the precious metals have ever been regarded as the 
measure of the value of other conunodities. Whiljft, therefore, * 
we Save A1 veneration for the thesis of Adam Smith, that labour 
is the true basis of wealth and prosperity, we must now beg leave 
to deal simply with aun as the regulator of the cost of goods. 
For, if prices have traried with the increase or diminution of the 
quantity of the precious ^metals, this question naturally presents 
itself: Are the recent discoveries in Siberia and California to be 
^ viewed 
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viewed ai the dawn of a new monetary era, analQgooa to that 
great dii^Uirbance of the precious standard which look plaOe when 
the treasure of the New World was first let loose upon Eurltjpe? 
No w^ipder that the bare announcement of such a posribility has 
thrown our countrymen into a feverish»and uneasy mood. Is 
gold, the agriculturist eagerly asks, so to pour in upm us that I 
shall get double the quantity of it for my load of wheat? Am 
I, says the fundholder, only to procure half my usual supply of 
bread for the same yellow sovereign ? 

We entreat the honest farmer on the one hand not to be cajoled 
by the golden visions of enthusiasts ; and on the other, we would 
insure all annuitants against any sensible — certainly against any 
permanent-depreciation of their incomes, for the paC)'mcnt of 
the tax, be it light or heavy, of reading this article — in wVich we 
humbly propose to indicate the outlines of what may be called 
'the General Gold Hestrietjon Bill o^ Nature.* , 

If it is ascertained that gold has nether been 'discovered in any 
notable quantity except in certain rocks, and usually near junc- 
tions between two classes of such rocks, vir cf.A then draw a limit 
(rude as it may be') around all possibly jiunfeTous regions, even in 
newly-explorcd countries. Again, il we show that, even when so 
circumscribed, gold is usually a superfi^'ial product only, whether 
it occurs as a fixed material in the uppermost portions of those 
rocks, or in the heaps of rubbish, gravel, and sand which have been 
worn away from them — ^tvliile in nearly all known deep mines 
the ore either diminishes sa sensibly or is so minutely diffused as 
to be not worth working ; and, lastly, if we sustain the value of 
these natural evidences by appeals to past Ijistory, and can affirm 
that gold has been fairly exhausted in most of^the olcTor civilized 
countries where it once existed — we shall, we trust, allay the 
apprehensions of those who think we are now about to have iar 
'too much of a good thing.’ And althcfLigh, in our effort to check 
the intoxication kept up by, the cry of ‘ Hie, let’s away to tiie 
diggins,’ we must necessarily con'nne our inquiry to gold, we shall 
incidentally suggest that if a^y ulterior and permanent change 
take place in the relative proportionf at present existing between 
it and silver, an eventual larger ii^creasf of the baser metal is by 
much the more probable contingency. 

' Albeit we»lay claim to be iirdent investigators of the ^ecrcts oi 
mountains, easy-chair readers need not be frightened at the pros- 
pect of having to catch at our meaning through a mist of technical 
wonls^ If they wish to enter into, detail respecting the mincra- 
logical characteristics, mechanical treaiment, washing, assaying 
reduction, and refining of mild, they wW do \vell to consult the 
' Gold-Seeker’s JManual,* of Frofessor Ansted ; but on the present 
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tecuion a veiy ilight dash of sdemoe will endile tbem to go 
along with lu. ^ 

After the frequent lectures at the Boyal Institution, and the 
publicatkm of so many popular works, few can fail to know what 
is meant by such general terms as primary, secondaiy, and ter- 
tiary in geology. It is, then, the primary group of rocks, in- 
duding Ae transition strata of earlier writers — (which, containing 
the oldest organic remains, has recently been termed palsecmic) 
•—that constitutes the dorsal spine or back-bone of the great 
mountain chains of both the Old and New World; there being 
enormous regions, at least perhaps three-fourths of all known 
lands, where no such rocks appear. Now, experience has shown 
that it is- in the primary group only, as above defined, including 
certaiiT igneous rocks which are associated with it, that gold ore 
has ever been found in any large quantities ; — we mean, in quan- 
tities worthy of being wor|(^ ; because, as it is well known that 
pyrites (sulphured of irim), containing a minute quantity of gold, 
is found in other and younger . rocks, our first postulate might 
fail if cavilled at' ip i\iis microscopic sense. We assert, then, 
that all the veinstones, or rpek masses, whence much gold has been 
derived— whether, in the first instance, by those grand operations 
of nature to which reference will presently be made, or by 
human means— belong to the primary and transition group ; and 
specially to those portions of it which have been modified by the 
eruption of matter in a state of fusion, or at a very elevated 
temperature. Like the pebbles, sacd, and mud which, derived 
from our present lands, accumulate under our eyes, these ancient 
strata doubtless resu^^ed from the wearing away of the first dry 
lands ; and^whet|^er we term the lower of these sediments, in • 
which no trace of life has been detected, 'azoic,’ or another 


part, in which occur a few very imperfect remains only, ' Cum- 
brian,’ or ' Cambrian ’—modern geologists have read off all 


*tk&t can be deciphered of this Jegend of former times, and 
have systematically chronicled those races of well-defined ani- 
mals and plants which, in the Silurian, Devonian (old red), 
Carboniferous, and Permiaiy aeras, successively inhabited the seas 
or grew upon the existing lands. The strictest rules of Ustory 
and proofs of physical order have thus been combined in ex- 
poui^ing these, the most venerable records of creative power. 
It was not so in our juvenile days — when the more or less crystal- 
line structure of rocks itas supposed to indicate their relative age ; 
but it has now been asceriaired, that the most ancient-looking 
rocks of ItaljF — such as her marbles of Carrara and Siena, for- 
merly called primary-T-are of the same age as our soft lime^ 
atones of Bath and Cheltenham ; whilst the sandstones of Perugia 

and 
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and the flanks of the Apennines, and the ' pietra forte* of Florence, 
once dignified with the name of * greywacke/.. are scarcely of 
higher antiquity than our London clay ! And this is so because 
these Italian strata have been modified by the powerful action of 
subterraneous heat, from which our Loudon clay has been ez* 
empted. Thus, again, in the broad expanse of Russia, all her 
northern provinces, though even composed of the most ancient 
Silurian strata, for want of such action, present little more than 
accumulations of mud and sand, so incoherent that tl^e softest 
building stones are of rare occurrence! With this absence of 
solidification — (the great baker, Pluto, having been unahle to * 
serve up this as he has done most other regions — probably im- 
peded by the intervention of a broad crystalline cako of stone 
lying between his furnaces and thb bottoms of the formed seas of 
Muscovy) — there is a total absence of metallic products. We 
must gallop far eastward from Mosebjy, by Nijny Novogorod and 
Kasan to the edge of the tlral Mountains, before we reach the 
meridional chain which separate^ Asiatic from European Russia. 
Here Pluto has prevailed over Neptupe, and all is changed. 
Beds of the same age, and containing, the same organic remains 
as the perishable sands, clays, and impure limestones of St. 
Petersburgh, are raised into mural, broken, and contorted moun- 
tain-masses, pierced by numerous eruptive rocks, and all are in a 
more or less crystalline state. Now, it is just where such ancient 
strata have been penetr&tecf by greenstones, porphyries, serpen* 
tines, and granitic rocks, tjiat metallic masses and veins abound.^ 
Among these the most common is magnetic iron ore, so copiouslr 
distributed, particularly in the tracts aroun^ Nijny Taglisk, where 
it forms very large masses. It was the presqpue of *this mineral 
.and of ores of copper which led the first DemidofT, in the reign 
of Peter the Great, to open those mines and establish the 
foundries which have enriched his family. These masses must 
indeed have been obvimis on the first examination of the bill.,, 
and were well known to their wild aborigines, the Voguls, The 
ores appear at the surface qf the rocks, whence they have been 
followed downwards, developing greater wealth as the works 
deepened, or as the mountain sides, were cut away. Colossal 
fortunes were thus made by mining in iron and copper, long 
before graii|ji of gold or platinum were seen. It was only in the 
beginning of the present centuiy that gold was discovered near 
Ekaterinburg, and being traced to its parent source, small un- 
derground mining works were sunk on the quartz veins, in the 
schistose and granitic rocks, which gave a scanty and unimportant 
revenue. Subsequently, however, being detected in lumps, grains, 
or scales in the gravel and sand on the srides of the brooks in, the 

same 
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Irials mmhi oonvinoed Ihe mlnert tbat it was an infi* 
ni|l|f]}{ piore profitable operation to grind up the granel or shingle 
in irbinjb the gold was disseminate, and to separate Ihe metal 
ffoxn ibem by washing, than laboriously to follow thraaNls of gold 
dpwn qua^tzose veins iathe solid rock. The success of the first 
enterprise led to the search after similar localities both to the 
north and south of Ekaterinburg, and the result was the esta- 
blishment of diggings and washings at different points between 
Petropavlosk, in the north, and the tracts soutli of Miask, which 
have afforded for many years a crop of gold worth from 500,000/. 
to 700.000/. 


All these localities of auriferous gravel, shingle, or sand 
(worked ^to open day as our own gravel-pits about London, the 
minersf}* being never mined for in the solid rock), occur in the 
vicinity of those spots where Silurian and Devonian sandstones 
and schists have been penqti^ated and altered by the above-men- 
tioned eruptive rOcks. The gold^ when traced to iis original 
matrix, is found to occur chiefly .in veins of quartz, in the form of 
lumps, threads, anJ^flaj^es. These veins or lodes of the miners 
are described, in geological language, as rising from beneath, be- 
cause they arc seen to cut through all the strata or beds of which 
the hills have been originally composed. Whether these great 
traversing vein-stones have had their metalliferous ores sublimed 
into them from beneath by heat, or agglomerated by galvanic 
action and slower processes (possibly by both), it is to the ascer- 
tained facts only that we now adverl-i— and we do so in order to 
make our readers comprehend how the distribution of gold in its 
original veinstone or ^rent rock differs from that of every other 
metal in tbh miniate diffusion of its threads and particles and 
their siMwjSrial w ii««5 

when foUowed downwards, have in countlesB casrt 
Teen found to become mftre and more productive; whilst gold 
L-s invariably proved to be much attenuated downwards, md 
in most instances to disappear iii the veins at any considerable 
depth. An attention to this minipg fact at once explains to us 
wlw the greatest quantities of gold-dust and the 
of ^Id should be coustaptly tiund in rubbish. " 

cUvey beds, which have resulted from the wearing down of those 

” BuTbefore we take Ifiavc of the Ural Mountains, our r^ers 
wdl pardon us if we cite anoth-r remarkable feature which they 
present and which has been dwelt upon by Murchison ai^ his 
De Verneuil ^.nd Kcyserling as a ptrof that pild WM 
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the vanity ef man that we add this evidenee of supreme benO* 
(icence ; init certainly the fact is most remarkable: A very little 
attention to geological science mil have informed, we hope^ the 
majority of our readers thatj in the long prieadainite period! 
of time daring which various successive races of animals passed 
away» each epoch was accompanied by great accumulations of 
water- worn and rolled pebbles. These pudding-stones or con- 
glomerates are of all ages, from the oldest to the youngest sedi- 
mentary deposits which have been formed under water. Now, 
The western flank of the Ural Mountains is specially rich in 
grand, loose piles of stones, derived from the very ancient adja- 
cent rocks, some of which were washed down into the former 
sea just at the close of the older palaeozoic period ; oihers re* 
occur in a great system or group of the younger pafikozoic 
strata to which Murchison assigned the name of Permian, and 
which, being of the age of ipe inau^nesian limestone of England, 
are older than all the secondary rocks. Thes#e Permian con- 
glomerates, formed when. certain land-plants and the first huge 
lizards appeared, but long before a mammal Vas created, were 
clearly all composed of the rocks of ihe Ural Mountains, be- 
cause every pebble in them Las been derived therefrom ; and 
with these pebbles wc find also quantities of iron and copper 
detritus, together with land-plants — hut no gold* Wc therefore 
not only infer that these Ural Alountains were the lands in which 
the plants grew, and on Ihe edges of which the great aqueous 
lizards fed, whose remains we find in these pudding-stones; but 
wc also know from the debris that copper and iron must have 
then existed in that chain. Nay, fnrilier, lljp discovery of water- 
worn lumps of iiiagnclie iron-ore in the copj^i dep^its of the 
Ural Mountains themselves, has led to the belief that iran W'as 
the first formed of those two nielals in this region. Wiiat, then, 
was the metal which followed them ? Seeing the depth at whicli 
Silver occurs in other regions (there is very little of it in 
Ural), and how it is associated with lead, tve do not, in the 
absence of direct proof, absobitcdy contend that it was formed 
after copper. In reference to gold, Iviiwevcr, we believe that, to- 
gether with platinum, it was the last, formed metal. At all 
eventsat is a legitimate inference, that gold did not exist in those 
mountain! wl^n the Permian deposit was formed upon the flank, 
seeing that not a vestige oi it is tc^ be detected amid the copious 
detritus of copper and iron ores in the conglomerate of that age. 

Fortunately, other conglomerate^, and heaps of stones derived 
from the tops of these same mountains arc at hand, and forttned 
at a very different and much more mod'Tn agf. All the se- 
condary and tertiary periods had passed away, when laxge masses 
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of l«iid> including the greater part of Siberia and the Ural chain, 
XOtat have been above the waters, and when huge elephants, 
covered with a thick covering of fur, braved an excessive climate, 
as Cuvier suggested, whilst they lived upon the great northern 
pines and birch, as cbmonstrated by the same great naturalist 
from the structure of their teeth. In some vast changes which 
came over the surface of the planet, these gigantic creatures, and 
most of their larger associates, were destroyed, and the result 
was the formation of much gravel, shingle, and sand, which, when 
occasionally compacted," as in our own gravel of Kensington and 
Hampstead, is the youngest of all the great conglomerates. Yet 
this is the only one of the whole series of geological conglo- 
merates ‘in which gold has been found. In none previously 
formed has any notable quantity been detected in any country ; 
and it is in a superficial detritus, more or less similar, resulting 
from the grinding down of llie former tops of mountains, that we 
invariably find whatever gold-ore is worth collecting, not only in 
the Ural Mountains and Sibeiia, but M over the surface of the 
earth. We may, therefore, well say that there is nothing new under 
the sun, when we find Job exclaiming (ch. xxviii.), ‘ Surely there 
is a vein for the aiher, and the earth hath dust of gold. ^ 

The inspired Palriaich’s ‘ dust of gold ’ is not only scattered in 
patches and at certain intcr\als along the Ural chain (and with 
one exception on its eastern side), but is copiously showered over 
Eastern Siberia on many north and south enbranchments of the 
Altai Mountains. When H uinboldt and Hose jiassed rapidly over 
those regions to reach the Chinese frontier, such accumulations 
were little known, ard their dcvelopiiieiit had only coiiiinenccd. 
They have^'since jiecn explored and well described by liofmann 
and Helmersen, the latter of whom has given us a good map of 
them. The gold, which has been theie cfillcctcd to the value of 
about three millions sterfing per annum, is chiefly found in the 
''iviriy tracts between the sources of the Eena and the Jenesei ; and 
the thriving new city of Krasnojarsk, far to the east of Tomsk, 
may be taken as the centre of a region which has produced each 
year steadily (and with a. thin population) a quantity perhaps 
greater than that which all the. Anglo-Saxon energy has dug out 
of California in either of the last two years. The splendidly 
illuminated /mperta/ quarto of our enterprising If ussian friend, 
M. de TchihatchefT, has shown us that each ridge from which 
the gold has been derived in Eastern Siberia, and along the 
Chinese frontier of the Allui, is but a repetition of the Ural 
Mountains ; the rocks containing the gold are precisely the same, 
and it is all extracteciCifrom gravel and shingle. There can be 
little doubt that as the Chinese become tired of their Sycee silver, 

they 
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thej will begin to toke a little more of 'the native gold which 
pertains to them in common with their Muscovite neighboars ; 
for as some of the Russian gold-tracts run up to the Chinese 
frontier, observations have been made which, according to Hof- 
mann, show that the Celestials have occasionally opened up the 
auriferous gravel near the foot of the Sajanisch Mountains; 
though, as soon as gold enough was extracted for their particular 
system of balances, the works were closed up, not to be again 
touched without permission from the authorities at Pekin. We 
commend this fact to the consideration of political economists — 
who will also find in the lively pages of Tcbihatcheff a good 
account of the rise of the prices of the commr>dities of life in 
many parts of the government of Tomsk, in consequencC|pf the 
affluence of the gold miners. 

We ought to state that in some poj-tions of Siberia, described 
by Hofmann, the gold was. found al%olutcly diffused in small 
grains through the schists ; and it was only by pounding up 
large masses of them that any perceptible (quantity could be 
extracted. Sueli auriferous rocks c*an ofilv »be of value where 
labour costs very little, and where, hy grinding and levigating 
processes, set into play by great water-power, some available 
percentage of the metal is finally extracted. We have our- 
selves seen analogous cases of this minute diffusion of gold in 
the surface rocks of limestone, as well as of greenstone and por- 
phyry. But by far the greatest ((uaiitity, and unquestionably 
the largest lumps, are nniiriably derived from veins, chiefly of 
quartx rock. The ore, which is mixed up with the gravel in 
every shape, from grains and scales to filaments and strings, is 
very often ih the form of ihose lumps called pepites, two of 
which, from the neighbourhood of Miask, were of magnificent 
dimensions. One of these, found, in the reign of Alexander^ 
weighs nearly 30 lbs. troy ; the other, in the present reign, 
has the enormous weighf of 96^ lbs. tn)} * — inuidi exceeding 
any specimen hitherto noted in the annals of gold findings These 
specimens, preserved intact atJPetersburg, occurred in (he fertile 
and picturesque tract of the South U al Mountains, inhabited by 
those bow-and-aiTow Mussulmcn* the Bashkirs, who, living on 
mares’ milk and ' kumiss/ were as totally unconscious of the trea- 

* Accounts have lecently anived that n lump uf gold weighing 9011m. had just 
been found in Califuriiia, but iiad been bioktv vp. >ri>i8 labt viord explains all. 
No tiue pepite ur lump of gold like that of St. Heteisbiirfr could be broken up; 
and we have no doubt that the mubs alludtid to was .n great measure com|)osed of 
quartz. Mi. Buflam, in the woik named at the h.ad of this papei, says (p. 176), 

* the largest piece of gold that has been yet found was picked up in a dry ravine, 
near the SStanislaus river, in 1818. It coniained a lirge admixture of quartz, ukl 
weighed a little over 25 lbs,, being worth 5000 dollars.* • 
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possessed as 4he lazj Spaniards of California. They 
ailaohed^ lnowerar, a superstitious reverence to the fossil bones 
of the mammoth which were buried in the same piles of de- 
tritus; for these poor people feelingly exclaimed to the first 
Ruesian adventurers, ^Take from us our gold, if you will ; but, 
for God’s sake, leave us the bones of our great ancestors.’* 

We can scarcely doubt that the earlier czars procured in an 
indirect way some gold from these Bashkir tracts; but it is a 
singular fact, that from^ the da}S of Herodotus, when lumps of 
gold were brought by the Sc} thians to the ci^ ilized world from 
the countries of the Essedones and Arimaspcs (which could have 
been no other tract than the Ural Mountains), all acquaintance 
with this" great field of gold was lost, and has only been regained in 
this century ! We conclude tliat the Arimaspes (whose fabulous 
monsters, or protectors r)f the gold, as Humboldt has well re- 
maiked, are evidently the i 'mammoths above referred to), like most 
idle wandering tribes, onl> picked up such large shining lumps 
as they saw upon the suriace, and that their successors, not 
having the same altractlie objects spread before their eyes, never 
thought of diggings. 

This allubion to the father of history induces us now to take a 
brief retrospective view- ol gold as know^n to our precursors. 

The eailiest people of whom%ve have an> record lived in tracts 
in which little or no gold was indigenous; for although Abraham 
is described as rich in gold as well as in other good things, we never 
hear of any barter in or about bis day, except through shekels 
of silver. To fix the precise spots whence the precious metals 
were tlien derived, v iports little to the ])rescnt inquiry, except 
that we may say that neither the Holy Land, nor Lower Egypt, 
nor Assyria, nor Arabia, could, from their geological structure, 
ever have afforded them. I'lie Ilavilah of the second chapter of 
Genesis, which contained* gold and precious stones, is identified 
^'^jJajor Rawlinson with the Obillah bf Arabia, and hence that 
eminent comparatiie geographer supposes that it was simply the 
port to which the gold flowed in from the East for the supply 
of Bab} Ionia. The recent discoveries of Layard, and the bright 
light which has been shed upon the legends of the Assyrian 
monarchy by Rawlinson, tell us nothing of gold as a product of 
these lands; and an ajipeal to the structure of their rocks as laid 
open by the travels of Uussegger| and others, whilst it fixes their 

geological 


* Russia in Etirupc and tli-* Ural Mouiilains, vol. i. p. 490. 
t The recent explorations into the inlerior of Africa in search of gold have nowheie 
led to a profitable resnlt. At Aiouiit Fiia iti Nubia, Rnssegger, who was sent by the 
Pacha of Egypt, describes the gold, which is there very pure anti soft, as derived from 
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geolo^cal juvenility^ excludes the idea of their ever haring been 
the recipients of the precions metals. The great Tnen Xainv the 
Assyrian c^ief^ who^ according to Rawlinson’s reading elMhe 
Behisuin inscriptions^ crossed the Euphrates thirty-three times on 
extensive conquests and reached the focA of the Caucasus, ma^ 
well, however, in his distant inarches have traversed some older 
and more crystalline regions, including gold districts. 

The gold ornaments of Abraham’s time may have been derived 
from mines in central Africa, or from some portion of the Atlas — 
in which gold was said to be worked by the Phceniciaqs and 
Carthaginians ; and no wonder — for we now know that the Silu- 
rian, Devonian, and other ancient formations range eastwards 
from Morocco. Where Solomonjs Ophir was situated has long 
been a disputed problem among gcograjihers and antiquaries. 
Carl Bitter has decided that it was Ilindostan ; it may have been 
in the axis of that peninsula, where Sa small quantity of gold is 
still found as well as the diamonds of Cirolconda ; but we cannot 
coincide with the eminent Prussian, that it could have been in 
the environs of Bombay ; for our recent ccji^quesls have demon- 
strated that all the Punjaub, as well as the I [ala and Suleiman 
ranges — nay, all the country of the Affgbans and the valley of 
Cashmere — are composed of rocks some a little older and others 
younger (nuinmulite limestone) than our chalk, in none of W'hicb, 
most certainly, IiaS^any vein.of gold ever existed. In truth, as 
Solomon's ships, which 1i)rouglit back this gold, were absent so 
long, there seems to be gcitid reason for believing that his Ophir 
may have been in the Malayan peninsula or adjacent countries, 
crystalline and granitic, which still furnish i|i considerable amount 
of gold. • • 

Darius, with his wide-spreading power, must have ruled over 
tribes which lived in auriferous lands; and perhaps his Darics 
were the first gold coins. In their early days the Greeks had 
manifestly very little gold. They could, indeed, derive 
preciable quantity from their barren secondary limestones near 
Athens; and the very greatvimportance which myth attached to 
the Pactolus in the high mountains of Asia Minor, and the story 

ihe veinstoueB iu gneiss and mica 8 chi 9 t;*and on a trihutaiy of the Blue Nile, the 
aurifeioos detritus of sand coniistii of quartz, chlorite slate, and magnetic iron. 
(Vol. ii., pp. 340, 727.) In a trial made under tiie ryes of this persevering German, 
300- ibs, of sand gave about two Turkibti pivlits’ worth = djf/. or 5d. English — after 
eight hoars’ labour! Nor did M. Caillaud, also cmf ioyed by the Pacha, detect any 
amount uf gold, worth working. Our countrymau Mr. Dasgate, long resident in 
Paris, has studied the subject of African goi*l to lUi extent which would enable him to 
puUish a most instructive work, and we gather fiom ir.ii, that there is no reason to 
mfer tliat the produce of all the known auiifcn.us tracts in Africa can amount to 
more than i-17th part of the present produce of ^ 
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of Midas, may convey a presumption that gold was a very scarce 
commodity among them, until Philip of Macedon opened out the 
more ancient mountains of crystalline rocks in his kingdom (the 
adjacent isle of Thasos was also auriferous), and thus laid the 
foundation for the colossal strides of Alexander. It is most 
remarkable that so many countries which were successively to 
give laws and civilization to the ancient world — Lower Bgypt, 
Greece Proper, Italy, &c. &c. — should all alike have been void 
of available gold within themselves. Geology now teaches us 
why. They contain no old rocks which have been mimralized 
Let the members of the British Association discuss why it has 
happened that the older strata when mineralized are thus pre- 
eminently auriferous, and the secondary and tertiary strata when 
also mineralized or altered arc not so. We simply sidhere to an 
undoubted ph}sical phenomenon — one among many, including 
the cause of that true sUty cleavage, which, as Sedgwick has 
shown, affects the ancient sediments only. These questions have 
still to be worked out after all our geological data shall have been 
accumulated. Posterity, which has acquired this knowledge re- 
specting the true position of gold ore, may be amused to learn, 
that the Romans passed laws aflixing the heaviest penalties on 
any one who should presume to mine for the precious metals ; it 
having been their business to rob all the rest of the woild to fill 
their own o'rarium. We take it^ however, that among their 
Numas and aboriginal lawgivers iheic were ‘seers’ who, if not 
as clear-sighted as Job, knew well enoagli that there was no ‘dust 
of gold ’ in that peninsula, and that therefore it was w^ell to flatter 
the national vanity l)y. inculcating a hope that unseen treasures in 
their immechate dofnain might, w lien distant ti ibutarics should have 
been by degrees exhausted, he ojiciied out. It is to be remarked 
that Italy south of the Po, with a total absence of gold (a part of 
Calabria is the only exception), contains scarcely any stratum 
^.Ihv-than secondary limestones — and thus is a striking illus- 
tration of our chief thesis. As soon, however, as we change the 
ground and move (under Captain Sjnyth’s able guidance) to Sar- 
dinia and Corsica, where Silurian and crystalline rocks exist, 
there we find that gold mines have been worked in olden times. 
And so also of the Alps, from whence the Romans drew portions 
of their goJd supplies, probably, however, in no gieat quantity,* 
and that chiefly from the Norie and Eastern Alps, in which 
modern science has pointed out by far the greatest amount of the 
older and peculiar locks in which gold ought, according to our 
rule, to be detected. 

Without enter/ng intf an inquiry as to every tract in Asia and 
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Africa in which gold was found by the ancients^ or is worked by 
the moderns, we may fairly say, that in all of them where any 
vigorous operations have been applied, it has been entirely or 
nearly exhausted. Spain and Lusitania were formerly auriferous 
— but where is their gold now ? The simjde answer is, that being 
superficial it has been exhausted.* Not so with the veins con* 
taining silver: they aiTorded Hannibal so much wealth (accord* 
ing to Heerens calculation full 100,000/. per annum) that 
soldiers as well as scholars, relying on the aphorism of Marshal 
Saxe, * argent, dc Targent, ct encore Vie I’argent,’ may here 
recognise the inoti\c power of the great Carthaginian;—* 
and, unlike the superficial gold, this Spanish silver, so far from 
having been exhausted, is now coming into play again, and the 
mines abandoned in the daik ages, being reopened at greater 
depths and with increased skill, arc at tins moment eminently 
productive. . t 

If the banks of the Pactolus had ceased to yield gold in the 
days of Strabo, and if ajl the aurilerous mines known to the 
ancients became comparatively exhaustock dijilng the decline of 
Rome, we can further understand hoiw the imperial treasury be- 
came drained from the wear and tear of specie and its loss through- 
out long periods of rapine and confusion. This increasing deficiency 
of precious metals — of gold, liecause the greater part of it had 
been removed from its supcrQcial natural position — and of silver, 
because good mining and industry fell rapidly away — explains 
how in the dark ages the ralue of coined money so prodigiously 
increased. From the eleventh to the fifteenth century the dis- 
coveries of gold ore in 1 1 ungary , Bohemia, a^d in our own Islands, 
served but as partial and feeble helps in sustaining a very small 
amount of circulating specie. In the first -mentioned of these 
countries only, and in some adjacent tracts of Transyl\<inia, has 
gold continued to be worked from tlie eleventh century to our 
days. In fact it may said, that Hungary is almost tko* ouiy 
European country wdicre gold is extracted in small quantities from 
the solid rock in which it is minutely difluscd ; and even there* 
as we know on the authority of rn excellent scientific miner 
(Mr. Warington Smyth\ the qurntiiy.of ore has so diminished 
downwards, that the wo/ks are scarcely profitable : they would 
indeed be valueless in a country where labour is so costly as in 
North America. On the other hand, an accidental discovery 

''' We shall loou know moic about the* abamloiieu alluvial gold mines of the 
Romans near Poiiferrada, through a report of M. Nairanjo. Like other ^ductive 
gold works, they were in old alluvia, derived from Ihc crystalline and transition rocks 
which abound in Gallicia and the neiglibouriug trac' . of SpaiOi and Portugal. 

ajeir 
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a few years Lack in the 'adjaceht tract of Trantyltania of 'gold 
dast* in the su))erficial detritus^ created a sensation in all the 
aurrounding country^ minor only in degree to that of the Cali- 
fornia diggings. In this case^ however, the 'good thing* was 
soon dug out^ and the Excitement died a natural death. 

From the seventh to the fourteenth century the banks of the 
little rivers which constitute the upper sources of the Elbe 
were so prolific in gold (the rocks being there of the same 
age and character as those of the Ural), that the Bohemian 
Kings, according to the old chronicles, made statues of it ; yet 
now, though a few small specimens may be discovered, the gold 
country is exclusively under the dominion of the plough. The 
alluvia^of the Rhine between Basle and Mannheim are indeed 
still slightly auriferous, and a few poor people eke out an ex- 
istence by extracting gold to the value of about 1800/. sterling 
per annum ! In Britaif. the tin and some little gold asso- 
ciated with it in the old and crystalline rocks of Cornw*all and 
Devon had long attracted the lincients. So late as the reign 
of Edward III., \\e arts told that the mines of North Devon 
furnished enough specie (chiefly silver perhaps) to enal^le that 
warlike prince to embark in one of his campaigns. In those 
days a very little bullion went a long way. Even now 
pieces of gold arc found occasionally at Coinbe Martin — 
some oven as large as a pigeon’^ egg; but Sir 11. I)e la 
Beche knoWs better than to employ the scientific force under 
him in the quest of such game. A^ain, in Cornwall we have 
still a very little gold associated with our tin alluvium. In South 
Wales the Romans opc^ned out lofty galleries in the Silurian rocks 
for the extraction of small quantities of gold mixed with the py- 
rites; but such openings, judging from the vast mounds of sterile 
quartz rubbish at their mouths, must have been more for the 

» ose of employing the idle hours of their soldiery than for 
In North Wales also certain patches are still slightly 
auriferous. But no British tract has aflbrded so much gold 
as the Lead Hills in DiimfriesshiAs. There, it seems^ in the 
reign of James Y. three hundred miners were very profitably 
employed and eerne^l fou7*pencl per diem — great wages in those 
days; as soon, however, as the gold proved scarcer, the wages* 
feu to two pence, and the works died away like those't>f Bohemia 
and all the other ttsed^up tracts Ireland has, in the Wickibw 
Mountains, the very rocks which ought to be auriferous — and 


* Annaltif des Mines, 1 ser., vol. z., where the gold of the Rhine is deicribed 
by ProileHor J)aubr6e of Strfiibur|,h. 
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they are ; but just enqug^h so to prove the {geologist’s 'rale. 
Let any one examine the beautifully •illuminate sheets of .^thb 
Trigonometrical Survey, and he will observe two or three 
golden streams descending from the granitic mountain Creghan 
Kinshela, and traversing the quartz vcfins in the slate. It is 
from these that all the fragments have been derived. But 
though we can here see the veinstones which have afforded the 
gold — and specimens are still found by the peasants — no sane 
person would recommend Lord Wicklow to try to cut a huge 
slice off the side of Croghan Kinshela to search for a few springs 
of gold disseminated like needles in a haystack. 

Whilst talking of the United Kingdom as an auriferous region, 
our countrymen can perhaps best a]>preciate the quantity gold- 
ground — of ground in which gold is likely to be found— by 
reflecting on this simple fact, that whilst these islands contain 
nearly every geological deposit from tlte oldest to the youngest,— 
the former occupying all our higher mountainous tracts of the 
west — it is in only four or five that the ore has ever been found. 

That British gold was ever very abundiiiit.we do not believe; 
but we think it is probalilc that in iIjpc time of the Druids the 
superficial gravel of certain limited tracts afforded sufficient 
quantities to serve for the manufacture of those fine ' torque, 
armlets, and other ornaments so justly prized by antiquaries. 
We believe indeed that both Jiritain and Ireland had their heaps 
of surface-gold like Bolicmia and other countries l^ow equally 
exhausted. All such contributions were, however, but sorry sub- 
stitutes for the treasures amassed by Koine in the plenitude of 
her poner from the great auriferous regions of the^Old World, 
when, as Gibbon tells us, her circulating medium was 350 mil- 
lions sterling, and when many a lordly senator’s interior exhibited 
a table of solid silver and goblets of pure gold of forty pounds 
weight. It is not our prorince to explain how all this quaVkity 
of specie vanished. Buf the fact is so. In a word, the wSkiin 
of the Old World was expended and lost ; and if mankind were 
destined to pass into an imptoved state, it was essential that the 
chief monies of Europe should no longer be centered in two 
or three Italian towns, and that our Lombard-street should not 
merely be the abode of a few Italian goldsmiths and money- 


lenders. • . , V 

The discovery of America brought with li the vast change; 
and the diffusion of a great mass of fresh circulating medium 
threw new vigour into every commercial trsn action. 1 he enor- 
mous quantities of silver for a long time poured in upon Eut^pe 
from the deep mines of Mexico and Peru, ar's still, we agree 
with Baron Humboldt, likely to be much augmented ; no man, 

indeig. 
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indeed, can jdaoe a limit to the extent of the eabtemnean 
expansion of Such veins, or of the amount of silver which 
may be drawn from deep deposits of argentiferous lead. Such 
was the augury of the great traveller when, under the crown of 
Spain, these mines wetc in their most flourishing state. Under 
the new republics, t. e., from 1810 to 1825, profits ceased, and 
the works fell into such disorder that not all the British capital, 
industry, and science since employed have sufficed to bring them 
up to their former royal condition. But still there is ample room 
to hope of more than a recovery. 

Very different, however, is it with regard to gold — the history 
of which in America is precisely analogous to that of Europe 
and the Old World. 

The 'first golden treasures discovered whether by Columbus in 
St. Domingo, by Cortez in Mexico, or by Pizarro in Peru, were 
most probably procured by the native Indians for the most part 
from the suifacc. They were chiefly, we doubt not, the results, 
as in most auriferous tracts of the Old World, of ages of labour 
in the ancient alluvia vorining the banks of rivers and sides of 
valleys, in which all the best parts of the ore were accumulated. 
This surface distribution of the gold naturally led the Spaniards 
(Humboldt indeed tells us so) to trace up these specimens to 
the parent rocks in the interior, and in consequence to open out 
mines in many places wlierc the ore cropped out at the surface. 
Who indeld can wonder that the Spaniards should sacrifice 
everything in this quest, when wc recollect the pithy and pious 
aphorism quoted by Columbus to King Ferdinand — ‘ With gold 
man not only accom,yrlishes all that he wishes in this world — he 
may even extract -ouls from purgatory to people paradise ' ? 

Miners write few histories, but the result of their experiments 
in the solid rock has been banded down ti> us in the Spanish pro- 
verb, that ' he who mines for gold will be ruined.’ Proverbs 
*^lMjr*'^£casionally regulate the wary, 'but do not control the 
speculative zest of man. It is, indeed, quite natural that he 
who has filled his pockets with golck from the gravel on the slopes 
of a bill, and who tracing the ore up to the parent rock, sees 
there a veinstone richly smpr jgnated with gold at the mrface^ 
should try to follow it downwards, just as he would follow 
strings of other ores. To moderate this zeal of the vyro, we may 
first advert to a trial which was made recently, and under every 
possible favouring circumstance. Amidst the rich silver-mines 
of the central region of Mexico very fine outcrops of gold'^-veins 
were found upon the suiface of the hills of porphyry which 
penetrate the bchist at Guadalupe y Calvo, near Durango, at a 
hoybt of about 7000 feet above the sea. Shafts were sunk with 

true 
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true Cornish spirit bj the English South American and Mexican 
Company, and the veinstones, having been cut several shafta, 
and being very promising and rich near the surface, did repay 
capita], and for some years afforded a moderate interest -in 
proceeding, however, the gold thinned out entirely, and the vein < 
at last containing nothing but silver was abandoned.* But from 
our earliest acquaintance with America to the present day we 
have been taught the same lesson — and often much more rudely. 
In the preface to The Discovery of the large^ rich^ and beaiitv- 
ful Empire of Guiam and the golden City of Manoa^ \ohich 
the Spaniards call El Dorado flSUo), we find Raleigh apostro- 
phizing the Spaniard of his day j ust as some of our contempo- 
raries who dread the influx of gojd might speak of our cousins 
in the United States : — ‘ It is his Indian [American] goifl that 
indaungereth and disturbeth all thc^ nations of Europe : it pur- 
chaseth intelligence^ creepeth into c^uncels, and setfefh bound 
loyalty at libertie in the greatest monarchies of Europe.* Yet 
with such a title and such a picture of the power of gold, let us 
just hear the stout-hearted Raleigh's accffunt^df the difficulties of 
extracting it from the solid rock : * Whosoever hath seen with 
what strength of stone gold ore is environed, hee will not think it 
easic to be bad out in heaps.’ f And ns it was in Raleigh’s 'rich 
and beautiful Empire,’ so has it proved throughout South Ame- 
rica, and latterly, indeed^ ii\ the southern part of the United 
States. We have a very lively recollection of the lumps and 
specimens of gold which ^n American gentleman brought to 
London about tuenty }ears ago for the purpose of forming a 
' North Carolina Gold Conipan}.* But fatal experience of 
this good city in 1825, which had drained it o&moro wealth than 
was likely to be obtained for many a 3 car from all the mines in 
the world, had inspired caution ; and therefore, in limine, a 
mining surveyor of high character (Mr. John Taylor, Jun.) was 
sent out to ascertain whatTmight be done if capital and 
embarked in this promising El Dorado, wliich the States had 
just acquired. Ue found, it is true, numerous filaments and 
traces of gold in the pyrites and on* the surfaces of the rocks— 
enough perhaps to justify tbe pov.tical* describei in stating that 
his horse’s feet were constantly striking on gold as he galloped 
along; but Mr. Taylor soon satisfied himself from natural ap- 
pearances, as well as from old trials, and ^hose in operation, that 
the veinstones held no body (fore downwards — and thus, at the 
<x>Bt of a few hundred pounds, be saved a ruinous expenditure. 


* Communicated by Lieut.-Golonel Golquhoiin, R'.A , who loeided at the mines. 
t We have to thank the Hakluyt Society for a handsome reprint o f thia week, • 
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It iU Htd’ this way that all Mtih speiculatioAS cmght to be con- 
dtibtedt-^e,tid the fart was soon proved in the case of another 
London company, which, in spite of that good example, was led 
bn^by the same decoy and signally failed after very severe lobdos. 

• Not so, however, inhere the gold-hnnters happen to Ml in 
with ii virgin soil of old alluvium derived from the former' sut~ 
fisees of productive veinstones. In this detritus, whether coarse or 
fine, nature has performed the work which man finds so costly 
and difficult, of separating the ore from Raleigh’s ^ strength of 
stone’ and its associated alloys. Nay more — as the veinstones 
have usually proved more rich towards their upper portion, so 
it follows that the former surface of the rocks contained the cream 
of the ore (if we may compare such veinstones to churns) ; and 
as air the surface of the earth has undergone great abrasion and 
wearing away, so the richest parts of the gold veins can never be 
found in situ, but must priori be looked for just where We 
ever find them, ?. c, in the drift or coarse ancient alluvium. It 
was consequently in this rubbish or alluvial soil that the settlers 
of the United States hi the Carolinns and Georgia made some 
tolerably profitable diggin&fs. In a tract several bundled miles 
long, extending from N.N.K. to S.S.W., which is in fact a 
southern parallel of the great Apalachian chain, native gold was 
found here and there in alluvial deposits, whilst the rocky strata 
of talcose and cbloritic schists contaaned quartz veins more or less 
auriferous. The reader will find a lively and clear account of this 
gold resfion in Featherstonhaugh’s Excursion through the Slave 
States, and in his Canoe Vo}<*ige (vol. li. p. 350). The parts of this 
region occujiied by tlfe Cherokee Indians were formerly explored 
by the Spaniards under Ferdinand de Soto, traces of whose works 
remain. The details and results arc precisely those of all other 
known gold tracts ; and as few persons will care to know in what 
directions the veins run, how the ore is associated in some places 
iron-ore, and how in other places the native gol<|gfWSts 
very pure and little alloyed with silver, we must content ourselves 
by repeating that no deep mines succeeded — that even the greater 
portion of the alluvial and earthy deposits have already had their 
gold washed out of them by human industry — that many beauteous 
natural tracts, having been disfigured, and made for a time to re- 
semble ' brick yards,’ have resumed their allegiancerto the plough 
—and that, whilst copper-ores are still a source of considerable 
profit, few indeed are there who ever allow themselves to be 
fascinated by visi<ms of deep-lteated gold; they have learned the 
lesson that even the noblest metal may be bought too dear. It 
was in this region that ¥he first native gold-mint was established 
by that good assay er apd honest man Bechler, a German emigrant 
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from BadeHf who coined in his own mint some million, dollars 
worth, and bm money was as current as that of the States govern- 
ment. 

On the produce of the Brazils we cannot now dilate. That 
region has smorded^ and does afford, a prettj steady produce, owing 
in part perhaps to the same phenomena which H umboldt thus 
notices in his account of the gold in Guiana: — ^ Je pensc,’ says 
the great traveller, ' d’apres ce que j’ai observe dans cette partie 
de TAmerique, que Tor comme retain est qiielquefois dissemine 
d'une maniere presqu’impcrccptible dans la masse mCme^ des 
roches granftiques, sans qu'on puisse admettre qu’]l y ait eut une 
ramification et nn entrclacement de petits hlons.’ — ( Voyages, 
vol. ii. p. 238.) To this minute and general diffusion of gold 
allusion has already been made as having been observed b^ Hof- 
mann and others in Siberia, and in the sequel we shall show 
that it is clearly separated, from the* question of enormous and 
sudden supplies of the oic which now occupies us. Tt is not to 
be denied that Brazil does offer^ examples of successful subter- 
raneous gold mines ; of which we owe our iiiAst exact details to 
the very graphic sketch of that region by an accomplished botanist^ 
Mr. Garancr. At two of the establishments, managed by British 
agents, in the province of Minas Geraes, the veinstones have 
proved very reinunerali\ e here and there — though the ore is seldom 
continuous for long spares.*^ In the gold operations of Brazil, 
as in other regions, the loose detritus or rubbish has however 
afforded the chief supplies, «nd at uianv of these alluvial bites the 
ground has been dug over and over, till quite purged of its gold. 
Mr, Gardner has our best thanks for a clr.^r account of the old 
schistonc rocks in which the gold veins oc^ur, affd fioin his 
description of the assciC'iated limestones, grits, &c. (including the 
Ttacolumite, or original matrix of the diamond), we have no 
doubt that if we were wafted to the* spot we could speedily 
asmn to them their rc^ectite modern geological namn. 
th^act which he mentions of toe schists so penetrate;! by man 
(the Jacotinga of the natives) being soft, and consequently easily 
worked into, will serve to exjdain how that which may be a pro- 
fitable occupation in limited tracts of Brazil— where slave labour 
abounds — would be utterly impracticable and \alueloss in another 
region, wbese the locks are hard and intractable, and where 
fr|;einen alone work at high wages. We therefore turn to the 

* At two otlier mining grounds the expenditure had not been repaid. For further 
details of the Brazilian gold we must refer to Fsrin^ege^ &l. We hear that the 
Buccesifui miners of St. John del Key, io the Brazils, derive great profit from a copious 
pyritouB veinstone or bed. 
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other iide of America ; but before we rush after the speculators 
into the golden garden of Upper California, we beg to say a few 
words on the whole western side of that continent. 

From south to north the great chain of the Andes is essentially 
composed of the sama rocks — and all along, though at intervab 
only, the detritus on its flanks has proved more or less auriferous. 
The oldest rocks are gneiss and mica schist, flanked by chloritic, 
taloose, and argillaceous slates^ in some of which Silurian fossils 
have been found. These last-mentioned are the hard strata which 
are chiefly traversed by those quartz veins that have been the 
' great recipients of gold ore ; whilst, with the cxcepflbn of those 
points through which the true modern volcanos have burst forth, the 
central ridge has received its dominant outline in former epochs 
from Iruear eruptions of granife, quartziierous porphyries, green- 
stones, and other igneous rocks. 

In Chili, as Don H. Puiihi informs us, all the gold is procured 
from sands, detritus, and conglomerates, derived from the breaking 
up of quartzose slates which be in the proximity of granitic 
and other intrusive ronks of the Cordillera. His description of 
the coarse debris in wbicb the gold occurs might indeed serve 
for that of the Ural and Siberia. They constitute ancient plat- 
forms of rubbish at the foot of the high mountains, which re- 
sulted, as he says, from some geological operation that affected 
the whole country.* C^old was doubtless washed out of this 
drift by the native inhabitants long bbfurc the Spaniards took 
possession of their soil — and it is still die only source from whence 
the metal is derived. In Peru the chief auriferous dc])osits are 
situated in that juirtion of the eastern Cordillera, between 
12° and soutj) fatitndc, which forms a continuation of the 
Great Bolivian Cordillera. The most productive localities, ac- 
cording to Mr. Penlland, are in the province of Carabaya, in the 
deep tropical valleys on the eastern slopes of the slaty mountains, 
pierced by porphyrilic and other eruptive rocks. J^re 
again, with similar associations there are similar results, and gold 
is or was alone extracted from ancipnt drift or diluvium, except 
at those places where minut<^ quantities have been separated from 
silver obtained by mining opej^-ations. The largest portion of 
South American gold (always excluding the supply from Brazil) 
is collected win Bolivia, and there also on the eastern declivity of 
the Cordillera, in the provinces of La Paz and Cochabam|pi. 
Here the ore has manifcstlv been derived from former powerful 
' abrasion of tbe mountain tops and sides — that is, the grinding 
away of the upper portions of the quartz veins in the slaty rocks 

* S«e Bbitraet^f Pulinite work in the Mining Journal, April 19, 1845. 
j (between 
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(between 14^ and 18^ south latitude) which are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Syenite and quartziferous porphyry. The most 
remarkable site is around the village of Tij>uanij on a branch of 
the river Maptri, which descends from the great snowy peak of 
Ancohuma (latitude 15° 51' south). Fr^^m the ^lavaderos’ or 
washings around this spot as much as 700 lbs. of gold have been 
collected in a year — all from a stratum of clay and fragments of 
slate covered in by a thick deposit of water- worn gravel. There 
are in Bolivia many other localities in which gold-washings 
occur, and notably the valley of Choque-apo, in which the capital 
La Paz is situated, and where the famous large ^ pepita,’ now in 
the Museum at Madrid, is said to have been found. It was 
obvious, however, to Mr. Pontland that a different mode of 
working must have been practised by tlie native Indians'^before 
the conquest; — thus he states that on the northern and steep 
declivity of the mountain lllimaiini (Ijititude 16 38' south), the 
giant of the Bolivian Cordillera, the fdce of the cliff called La 
Gallofa, is literally honeycombed b> innumerable small mining 
openings; — the practical comment beirig^thatr although it might 
suit Incas to employ thousands of ]>oot Perm'^ian slaves to burrow 
into th# hard rock, the work was afterwards found to be abso- 
lutely profitless as compared with washings. I’hat grand opera- 
tions of nature alone, which shatter the mountain top or sides, 
can best distribute gold for the use of man (which is our position^, 
was strikingly cxenqilified id the seventcn^ith eeiiluiy near this 
very spot, when the lighlnvig having struck the projecting point 
of a great quartz vein, and shivered the mountain side into frag- 
ments, spread out in the detiitus a coushb'iable local supply of 
gold, which all man’s engineering cajmcity ^vould*^ never have 
enabled him to obtain except with enormous loss. 

In the agslomci a1 ion oi stales whic'h formed the Republic of 
Columbia, the great mass of gold collated in Clioco, Antioquia, 
and Popa3an, duiing the last hundred years, has becvsc^Ulk^ecT 
froft diggings and washings. IVoni all we can learn, throughout 
all these regions only one mine has bec^n o]iened out in the solid 
porphyritic rock — which at i fie Vega do Supia contains auriferous 
pyrites. This mine was worked by :in^ English company, and the 
scientific details are described by M. Boussingauli, from whom 
we have ascertained that in the uudergtound gold mines of New 
Grenada profit was only obLaiiif*d so long as the pyritous matrix 
of the ore was soft — but downwaids, whi.ie it became hard and 
intractable, the works were valueless. We are further entitled to 
say, from personal communication with diis distinguished member 
of the French Academy oi Sciences, that his opinion, founded on 
a residence in South America, is that fn general gold canno\ be 

extracted 
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extracted wklt edraatage bf man imn iti par<tat late, cwing, as 
he beUeveft to its • usul minute diffusion through Idrge bodies of 
rock, wbi(^ the grand forces of nature alone can WilSdentIjr 
trituratd. ‘ 

O 

CaliformiAj while under the nominal sway of the Meancails, 
was held in admiration by naturalists from the glimpses they had 
had of its products^ and principally through the eye akid pen of 
Humboldt ; but nothing was known of its metalliferous resources. 
The Horticultural Society of London sent their most zealous^ 
and, alas ! most unfortunate missionary, the zealous botanist 
Robert Douglas ; and the Duke of Devonshire and the Earl of 
Derby had their rangers for plants and animals ; but although 
these *:tcicnti(ic envoys brought or sent back specimens which 
much enriched our flora and fauna, they had not an eye to the 
main chance, and saw noi gold. I'liey were blamed for this. 
It was even reported, after the first announcement of the Cali- 
fornian wealth, that the roots of some of the pines sent home to 
England were foiUxd ta have small flakes of gold held together 
in the clotted earth still attachcnl to them ! But we must do 
our botanists the justice to s<*iy, tliat neither did a good American 
mineralogist, who followed them, discover the gold drift; and 
for the simple reason, that throughout the greater part of the 
country it is covered by much fine vegetable soil, llpon the 
old residents, however, some of the pi-ecious article must have 
occasionally obtruded itself, and there is little reason to doubt that 
the intelligent Jesuits weie acquainted uith the fact that gold 
existed in the coarse detritus of the plateaux which lie between 
the Sierra We^.-'dfi and the low country. Thus much ure do 
know, that aliout thirty years ago, when the Right Hon. Edward 
Ellice was employing liis active mind in the British territory to 
the north and west of the^ocky Mountains, one of the captains 
brought to him from California a splendid specimen 
of gold in quartz rock, which he still possesses, and which was 
recently exhibited to an audience at ijie Rojal Institution. If Mr. 
Ellice had been as good a miner as Job, Lc would have known that 
such a lump of the dust of gold must have many companions ; and 
as the Mexican government was at that period much in want of 
money » he might doubtless have obtained a cession in perpetuity* 
of all Upper California for a loan which be could easily have 
furnished. In that rase, independently of the saving of much 
diplomatic labour, and the waiting of several articles in this 
Review, the English wo . Id have been the first to pass to the 
south of the River Colujpbia and take possession of the fine port 
of ^an Francisco ; whilst the mining ground of the Sacramento 

would 
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would not only luLve rendered Mr. Ellice the richest individual 
ill Buropo^ but given us a boundary which must have efieettially 
barred idl pi^tocols about the Oregon. 

The Jesuits well knew that, in every tract where gold bad 
abounded, its extraction was accompanied with misery and de« 
mpralization to thcTndian tribes^ and with a signal diminution of 
the clerical influence over their minds. The pastoral condition 
of California before the Mexican revolution, when so many thou- 
sands of natives forming a missiem were quietly governed by a 
single priest sitting under the shade of a noble tree, as contrasted 
with its present state, or with whatever we can as yet fancy of 
its futurity, is the best evidence of the wisdom of this famous 
Company in keeping their thumb upon the existence of the 
• good thing.* * • 

A rapid glance at the discoveries of the late adventurous geo- 
graphers of the United States trill introduce our readers to the 
gold region. 

When in 1842 Major Fremoqt announced his first topogra- 
phical surveys of the eastern bases of the {locky Mountains, the 
whole of the vast region bounded on. that ^ide by the United 
States, on the north by the Columbia and its tributaries, and on 
the west by the coast ridges of California and the Pacific, was 
absolutely unknown to geographers. In other words, a space 
contained within about 12’ to 14“ of latitude, and 17° to 
18° of longitude, was for* th5 most part n terra incognita. In 
his first journey, Major Frgmont traversed the ridges, chiefly 
limestones, and almost mole-likc worked his way by ‘canons,* or 
natural tunnels and fissures, determining ^ the height of the 
mountains which separate the drainage lowards^thp Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. He thus fairly bored into the ‘ great unknown,* 
which was to be the high road to California; and'je all honour 
given to him for what he so did — though it should never be 
fiirgot ten that our own aocoinplished countryman. Sir 
Drummond Stewart of Granlull} , was the first white man who 
explored the sources of the ^rcat Atlantic rivers in the Rocky 
Mountains. Fremont next invaded the eastern edges of what be 
afterwanls determined to be a vast basin, and launched the first 
frail India-rubber canoe on one oi* its large salt lakes. From 
what is now known of its aspc'Ct, and from the few fossils collected 
in it, we apprehend that the chief portion of the basin between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Ne\ada, across which the 
settlers from the United States pa^ to California, is composed 
of secondary and tertiary rocks — those >f the age of our chalk 
much abounding — in none of which will any gold be dis- 
covered. ^ 

YOL. LXXSVII. NO. CLXXIV. 2 E ' In 
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In liis next survey, Fremont having advanced «o far to the west 
as to pass the Cascades where the Columbia traverses the moun- 
tains which form the northern extremity of the Sierra Nevada, 
boldly explored that chain southwards in the heart of the winter. 
The manner in which 'this was carried out by himself, hts com- 
panions and followers, is perhaps about os bright an example of 
energy and perseverance as any upon record ; and his results, in- 
cluding numerous astronomical observations, w'ell entitled him 
to the gold Victoria medal of our Boyal Geographical Society.* 
After truly wonderful exertions amid the most wretched tribes 
of half-starving Indians, the party, necessarily divided for a 
time in traversing their last difficult and culminating ridge 
of the Sierra Nevada, descended from the region of snow and 
pines" to plateaux of oaks, and happily debouched into the low 
country w^ateied by the sources of the Sacramento, which was 
so soon to become a Dorxdo, and the property of the nation to 
which these few stragglers belonged ! At that time not a word 
had been breatlied of gold, and Mr. Sutter, the ex-officer of the 
Swiss guard of Charles X., was steadily employed in his New 
Helvetia upon the improvements of his farm. Fremont, being re- 
freshed, pursued his journey along the low country by the western 
edge of the Sierra Nevada, and after triumphing over new, if 
not greater difficulties, owing to the savage nature of the people, 
he retraversed that chain in a more southern latitude, and regained 
his own territory — only however to rc-explore the chief points in 
subsequent years, and to complete* our acquaintance with their 
geography and topography. 

The great ex|)edHion under Commodore Wilkes included a 
skilful mifteraIo^>ist'^and geologist, Mr. Dana; and to him we 
are indebted, among other things, for a Geological Report on 
California. But neitlier when he was there was anything known 
of the rich auriferous deposits. We learnt, however, from him, 
t h al^ p vsi^s of eruptive rocks were seen vising through slaty strata, 
and that in the valleys and ra»ines extending from the roots of 
these mountains there were large a^^cumulations of gravel, shingle, 
and sand, through wbiah flow^ the affluents of the Sacramento. 
It was in one of these j^t-psome time after Dana’s visit — the 
cutting of a trench for a mill-race laid open a portion of the 
famous golden detritus, and thus an 'accumulation of extraordinary 
wealth was accidentally uncovered. 

The population hewing scanty, the proportion of gold in the 
debris very great, and the extraction easy, it is not surprising 
a 

^ * The panoKsma lately o|ic-ned in Piccadilly ha% no doubt, extended the appre- 
ciation of Colonel Fremont*! labour! lieie. 

that 
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that such a discovery should have soon attracted ciwd* ot specu- 
lators, overpowered for a time all regular industry, and mane the 
fortunes of some lucky adventurers who could command the most 
bands, or of those who still more wisely sent thither the com- 
monest necessari^ of life to be bartered Uir lumps of native gold. 
But observe — the rocks of the Sierra Nevada, from which this 
golden detritus has been derived, and lodged in ravines or spread 
out in plateaux now traversed by the affluents of the Sacramento 
and St. Joaquin, are the same as those which range across our own 
north-western settlements beyond the Oregon, thence through 
Russian America, and which also, passing through Mexico, extend 
to the great Cordillera of Peru and Chili on the south. Now in all 
the sfiuthem part of this chain, xvjs have already seen liovw; sedu- 
lously the early settlers hunted for gold, and that they only hit 
upon it in certain limited patches or points. In their recent easy 
conquest of Upper Mexico the Ameriesfn army, to its honour be it 
said, had both naturalists and geographers in its ranks ; and these 
laid down, as Fremont had done* for other regions, the courses 
of the great Rio del Norte and the Colorado of California, both of 
which have their rise in the Rocky Mountains. Now, although 
New Mexico had been so long occupied by the Spaniards, and 
extensively ransacked in search of the precious metals, one locality 
only (Tuerto, on the Rio del Norte, between 30 and 40 miles 
south of Santa Fe) has been feumd to be auriferous. There, again, 
the American authorities tell us precisely the story which we have 
so often repeated : there, agnSn, the metalliferous veins occur in the 
older slaty rocks perforated by eruptive agency ; there they had 
been worked by the Spaniards and new settlors to little pr no profit 
in the solid rock ; and there, in short, what aloi/b had been found 
worth the cost of labour — amidst a most wretched and deteriorated 
IK>pulation — was to profit by the operations by which nature has 
purged the gold of its impurities, and left it loose in^heaps^pf 
gravel, shingle, and sand.* Pursue your journey with the ^Ame- 
rican explorers for a thousand long miles down the grand *Rio del 
None, and, though the rocks art essentially the same, there is not 
one other locality where .they are even said to contain gold. So, 
also, in the mountains which flank tber*tourse of the Gila, that 
noble tributary of the Colorado, gf>ld is known to exist at one or 
two spots onijb: — and even such, we apprehend, will prove to be 
the case in large portions of the flanks of the other and unex- 
plored parts of the Sierra Nevada of California. 

The Mexican tracts of Sonora and Sinaloa,* to the south of 

Lower 

* Allhcnigb w« have not iiicludeil thetn in our h.k ei long list of aothoritiei, 
we ought to observe that tlie French works of M. Dnnoiit on Mexico, and of 
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Lnmet Galifoniifi. binre, we admit, fumUbed a notable quantity of 
allirnid gold, and will probably afford more when the woric of 
Indian^^ who dig with pointed sticks only, is taken up tlyour owh 
Moe. ' We are Kill very ignorant of the mineral resourceij of 
Lower California; but' if the views of Lieutenant Buffain W£b 
vesided there are to be confided in, the mountains of the lower 
inovinee will prove as conspicuously rich in silver and coppSer as 
t fawe c of Upper Caliiornia have been in gold. If this hypotheiHa 
prove correct, experience will announce (and probably ere a 
quarter of a century shall have elapsed) whether the steady and 
long-continued supply which characterizes the working of the 
baser metals, will not much more than counterbalance in real 
value the results of the diluvial golden torient at which many 
good people are now so irightened. In leferriiig to the little 
work of Mr. Buffam (one of the last of the flying sheets from the 
Dorado which we have scit'n) we have reason to think that he 
describes faithfully what he saw, and although, as geologists^, we 
Blight sharply criticise his vision of the gold having been ejected 
from volcanos^ we wjll merely say that the book may be read to 
advantage by those jiersons who will jionder upon the mishaps as 
well as upon the enticements ofieied to gold adventurer^. Like 
all his associates this officer underwent much hard manual labour 
and privation at the diggings in order to fill his bag, and was at 
one moment so stricken down by an attack of scurvy, that but for 
the happy discovery of a few young, growing beans, accidentally 
scattered from the load of a passing mule, the gallant Lieutenant 
would have shared the fate oi hundreds oi his bi other gold- 
hunters. IS quitq Obvious that as soon as all the 'placers* aic 
oilcupied, and thrt the quantity of gold diminishes, the fresh 
comers from the old States will, in spite of all authority, * foray 
southwards,’ like our moss-troopers of old. In this case the 
. p ortio n of the Sierra Nevada which still pertains by treaty to 
MeSRSTI^ill soon belong de facto to meanders fiom the United 
States. We therefore commend 'Mr. Buffam for having honourably 
suggested to his government to purchase Lower California from 
Mexico, and tbns^o legalire an occupation which sooner or later 
is inevitable. « * 

K. *Duflot de Mofraa <ni the Oregon and the CaliforniaB, are ai long die moil im- 

r ant aontribudoni which have made of late yeara to our acqiu&intauce with 
miiicf of North America and Mexico aiiterioi to the discovery of the wealih of 
Califonna. M. Duflot de Mofraa iiaa indeed given a clear account of the auriftroua 
wealth of the alluvia the frovinceB'V)f Sonora and Sinaloa, and Uie coiisrqueut in- 
tieduetioB of £ura|)eau goods. ^ The maps of this author, puhlisbed at the exiwnse of 
. the French Government, constitute valuable additions to our geographical VnoVjedge. 
(Exploration du Territoire 4? 1‘Oregon, det Califoniics, Ac., psiKlant les Annies 
184^ 1641, et 1846.) 
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or the tract of Upper California which is hfiawn to bC faighlj 
auriferous (in patches be it observed only), no accurate topo*- 
g^raphical description has yet been g^iven. The best mineralogioal 
account is that by the Rev. C. S. Lyman ; but be begins with 
what we must call an astounding statement, — 

^ That the gold region is a longitudinal strip or tract from 10 to 40 
miles in width, lying about midway, or a little lower, between the base 
and summit of the range, and extending in length a distance of many 
hundred miles ; active operations being already carried on through an 
extent of 400 or dOO miles at least.’ , 

If Mr. Lyman bad surveyed all this region himself, we should 
be tbe last to throw any doubt on his assertion, however sweeping; 
but be claims no such range of, actual observation — he merely 
travelled through a district of about 100 miles in length-^i,e. 
from lat. 39° north to lat. 37-^^. Wq must therefore protest against 
the inference that all these * many ^mndreds of miles’ are ns 
richly auriferous as the tract winch he really explored and ably 
describes. As well might we take the northernmost of the 
works on the eastern flank of the UAil Petropavlosk, 

and t}|e southernmost on the Tashlsm, and say, that throughout 
a mountainous region having a width varying from 2° to 3^ of 
longitude, and a length of 9^ of latitude, gold was actively 
worked ; — the truth being, that gold has only been found to be 
worth the cost of ext rapt ion at about ten very limited localities 
in thaf Uralian chain, GOO miles in length. In respect to 
California, we have yet (een no accounts of any notable pro- 
duce of gold, except from the plateaux of ancient drift or dilu- 
vium through which the Rio dc los Americanos, tbe Stanislaus, the 
Tuwalumnes, the Merced, the Mariposa, arid King’s River flow 
— all of them tributaries of tbe Sacramento and San Joaquin. 
Tbe spots or ^ placers ’ wliicli are highly auriferous are peculiarly 
distinguished, say Mr. Lyman and others, by a most copious dis- 
tribution of detritus oT quartz rock, in tbe fragment 
and associated with which, the gold is usually tound. • Now this 
quarfz is, as in other counSiics, mithing more than tbe broken- 
up veinstones that traverse the slaty rocks, which, resting in natural 
masses against mica schists anJ gneiss, are finally flanked by 
noble mountains of granite constituting the- peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada. Justly conceiving this detritus to be the result of fornier 
graud d^acles — ^like those to which we have alluded as having 
produced our common gravel of Europe and the gold and mam- 
moth debris of Siberia — Mr. Lyman seems to have been for a 
time puzzled to find the parent rock of all these heaps of quartz 
rubbish and their associated gold. Jt is tree that he soon saw 
plenty of quartz veinstones *in situ,’ apparently rising up from 

^the 
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the bowels of the earth aod cuttings throughall the strata ; but as 
he detected little or no gold in them, he could not exactly make 
up bis mind that they had furnished the ore. It never occurred 
to him that if these veinstones happened to have been chiefly 
auriferous near their tipper partSy they would not frequently 
present in their now exposed and abrailed parts much of what he 
was in search of. 

In the following year, however, more promising indications were 
detected in one or two localities, and the same author adds— 

< These veins are of course not worked yet, as it is more profitable 
* to dig the wash^gold, . . . The working of the innumerable rich 

veins which undoubtedly will be opened in the mountains will con- 
stitute an immense and profitable mining business for centuries. I 
have no'lear that the gold, as many may imagine^ will he dug out in 
a year or two* 

• 

We quite agree with Mf. Lyman, that the diggings are not 
likely to be exhausted in a year or two ; — but as to the gold produc- 
tiveness of the region for centuriev^ we beg to doubt. Meanwhile, 
we invite attention to his candid admission that gold-washing ia 
much more profitable than mining; and also to a communication 
of the same writer to Professor Silliman's excellent journal in 
October, 1849~where, after mentioning the grand prises oh^ 
tained by some in the Sacramento lottery, he honestly says,— 

^ But for these fortunate diggers, tl ere are tJtousands who scarre 
earn a dollar a day. From tiie best information 1 can get, industrious 
workers have not averaged more than eiglft; or ten dollars a day — some 
estimate it much lower ; multitudes do not pay expenses. 

Even more modera/h views have since been expressed in a 
letter from an experienced miner resident at the diggings to a 
gentleman of our acquaintance in this country. His anticipa* 
lions are thus detailed : — ^ 

^ ^ In 1848 the population consisted of abjiut 16,000 
souls at the mines ; ^the average profits 
, about 10 dollars per day-^00 working 

days . . . « . . .45 millions. 

^ In 1849. Population about 40,000, whose earnings 
will average Iwe dqllars per day at SW 
working days 60 ,, 

' In, 1860. Population probably about *60,000 ; earn- • 

ing about four dollars per day . .72 ,, 

* In 1861. Population probably about 100,000 souls ; 

* earnings probably averaging two dollars 
per ■ a a • 60 ,, 

* In 1862. Population probably reduced to 60,000 

souk^ earning two dollars per day . 80 „ 

^la 1863 there will probably be straggling parties 
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workifig at the muieB already werked 
before, not eamkig more 'than two d^- 
Ian per day; the whole population being 
probably i^uced to 30,000 soula . . 18 millions. 

'Lostly^the dimngs will be exhausted *by degrees, and foil into 
the same condition m the South American (gold) mines ; although for 
eight yean longer at least they will yield annually about six millions 
of dolhn.’ (See Spectator j April 6, 1850.) 

Although we do not believe the exhaustion will be at all so rapid 
as this last writer had anticipated — ^and indeed more secent 
accounts have already overset some of his figures — we may 
here sustain our general inferences by referring to a very 
striking sketch of the life of a clfver young rambler, who suc- 
cessively played the parts of soldier-volunteer, gold-hunter, and 
house-and-sign painter in Upper (^nd Lower California, en- 
titled the * Personal Adventures* of Vf. R. R}an. The account 
it gives us of the hardships the miner has to undergo, the fevers 
and agues which assail liiiu, and >hc lottery he throws into, to say 
nothing of the hordes of gamblers and thiefves^fie has to encounter 
before ^e pockets his first fragment of gold at a distant * placer,* 
is most jively and amusing — and we hope it may do some good in 
checking the gusto with which so many have hitherto joined in 
the heart-stirring stave — 

^ Oh Califumja ! • 

That ’s the land for me ! 

1 ’ill bound fol* the Sacramento 
With the wash-bowl on iiiy knee.’ 

His military career being oven and unable, like^his gallant 
companions (of some of whom he dashes off strong likenesses), 
to obtain any portion of the 160 acres that had been promised to 
each volunteer at the outset, Mr. R;}an at length starts from 
Monterey for the ^ diggins,’ as one of an United Company of five 
persons, bound together €y a code of excellent regulationV. Long, 
however, before they reached the golden tract, the members of 
the firm found out their ineomjiaubilities, and after a series of 
laughable mishaps the Company was dissolved at the Pueblo San 
Jose; only Mr Ryan and one sturdy fellow (HalHday) from the 
States proceeding to face the hills together. In the higher 
regions, neaf *Bob Livermore’s* farm, the following' parley took 
place between these two steady allies and a well-bearded, leather- 
coated citizen, armed to the teeth with rifle, pistols, and long 
knives, who was on his way froiii the Parachse to which they 
were advancing: — 

< « What luck have you had at the mii^ps? ” Darned little ; we 
made jist enough to pay our way along the, road.” WliatVlionce 
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do you think we’ll have?” “Well, 1 guw you’ll have 
enough, but darned few wtainties. Unless you keep your eyes tinned 
and steep without winking, they *11 steal the very nose oAVour face.” 

are they off for provender for the horses?” “ There iuti’t a 
blade of grass in the whole darned country. If it wam’t that this here 
tarnal Critter of mine managed to live upon acorns and r6tten-*8t6ne« 
I'guess as how he’d a been a gonner some weeks ago. But denU let 
,ibis ecar ye, strangers, for there* s mountains of goold if you can 
only get at it. Go^ night, my trumps, 1 wish you luck.” — 

i, p. 290. 

The known ' placers * of the whole region are twelve or four- 
teen ill number ; but our friends only visited one — in a gorge of 
the Stanislaus torrent, a tributary of the San Joaquin. Here the 
pair exerted themselves to the utmost — stout Halliday earning 
on an average about eight dollars* worth per diem, and our less 
robust countryman about lour or five ; but a brief experience of 
awfully hard work under the hot sun, and then sleeping on cold, 
damp ground, throwing off powerful exhalations, sufficed to turn 
our two gold-hunters into traffickers. They were glad to sell 
their worn-out great-coat^ and arms for twenty times their value, 
and, having thus made a little purse, to hid a long adifcu to the 
* diggings,’ which they considered fit only for * niggers.’ 

Females are, it appears, so scarce in California, and in such 
demand, that Mr. Sy<lney Herbert will be a great benefactor if 
he will send one or two of his siiip'ioads thither. Mr. Ryan 
has no doubt that thousands of young females who are earning a 
bare subsistence by their needle might be thus at once trans- 
planted from poverty* to comparative comfort. The very an- 
nouncement at San Francisco that a certain Mrs. Farnham, a 
writer on prison (lUciplirie, was coming (unfortunately she never 
arrived) with a cargo of * liouris,’ created more excitement than 
had ever been witnessed. The same author records, indeed, how 
one«of most successful of the speculators of the Sacramento 
mines was the wife of a stalwart digger, who by shirt-washing at 
twelve dollars a dozen made a mu^h heavier bag than her hard- 
working husband by gold-wuhing. Another speculator, one Dr. 
Dan, an Irish gentleman, j>rospcred by selling quinine to the sick 
at a hundred dollars the dose. 

Xhere can be no doubt that nten of iron frames, and ac- 
customed to hard labour, have, after a year or more of severe 
toil, amassed sums varying from four to eight thousand dollars 
•—nor do we question that sreh will be the case as long as the 
superficial digxp.iu are rich ; but these are the rare birds who 
soar above all difliculties, whilst hundreds around them fail — and 
will qpntinue to fail. '»Ve should observe, perhaps, that Mr. 

Ryan’s 
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R^n*8 description of the 'digpns’ might lead .some readers to 
think that he and his associates in the Stanislaus gorge were at 
work upon the solid rock : but he is no geologist. Perhapahis 
own pencil is sufficient to counteract his {ess skilful peni — but in 
fact he means nownore than what we knew from thg, few men of 
science who have visited the * placers,’ viz. that the chief heaps 
of gold are in deposits of clay and sand, generally descending 
into * pockets’ or holes, which penetrate far into chinks or cracks 
in the water-worn surface of the vertical slates: the whole 
covered by masses of coarse shingle and rubbish, sometimes of 
considerable thickness. For the rest, Mr. Ryan, strongly con- 
firming our views by his statement that many spots are already 
' dug out,* indulges in sanguine* prophecies of what w^l hap- 
pen when the present s}stem of wild, disorderly, individual 
mining shall have been replaced well-organized and dis- 
ciplined bodies. If Mr. R}an thinks these companies in fore 
are to rival Croesus by labouring on the solid rocks, we beg to 
hesitate. We can have nO sort of doubt that, tf they should apply 
more skill and more quicksilver to the ricli drifts much more gold 
might be extracted from it — the diffusion of spangles or flakes of 
gold being infinitely more abundant than in any tract with which 
we are acquainted. 

We have already referred to Lieut. Buffain, whose sketches of 
life in the ' diggings ’ arc precise, graphic, and pregnant with the 
same moral. But there is no end to the * last works * on California. 
We have just received anotfier entitled ‘ Eldorado, or Adventures 
in the Path of Empire,’ by Mr. Ba}ard Taylor; — and it also is 
highly interesting as a record made upon the spot what the 
author truly styles 'the marvellous and traif^itory condition of 
society in that region during 1849.’ His description of the city 
of San Francisco as he first found it, with its canvas houses, 
which when lighted up^were transparencies by n^gbb as com- 
pared with the regularly constructed town which he saw there 
on returning in a few months from Monterey, is very striking. 
His lists of prices exceed dll belief: — e, a, a gambling canvas 
tent 25 feet by 15 is stated to La\cP been let for 40,000 dollars 
a-year ! In respect, however, to*minihg settlers, he fairly gives 
us the foul as well as tlie fair weather side when he says, 
'Numbers of men who had landed only a few months before in 
the fulness of hale and lusty manhood, weie walking about nearly 
as shrunken and bloodless as the corpses they would soon become.’ 
— (vol. i. p. 207.) 

Mr. Taylor visits two or three of the 'placers,* first at the 
Mokelumne, near the new town of afterwards one 

of the most distant of the Sacramento sites called the ' VMcdno 

• Miw,* 
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Mines/ whicb^ as. he says, are near the craters of volosoioea long 
extinct. In these 'placers* the most gold had been found in 
the bottoms or sides of those narrow, abrupt transverse fissures, 
so frequent in the Sierra Nevada. Now, these oross*rents, or 
' gulches,* of great depth were, as all geologistaL.know, made at.an 
anterior peru^, when the g<ild-*veins were broken up, and when 
the ore, being forcibly separated, was lodged in the holes or 
* pockets ’ produced by aqueous abrasion on tbe surface of the 
highly-inclined talc slates. A mistake naturally enough made by 
many persons is in supposing that the present rivers have dis- 
tributed tbe cliief mfisses of gold, when in fact they have no 
more separated these frvim the parent rock than they have by 
their own agency formed the profound chasms in which they now 
flow. At the same time, we can easily understand how in that 
torrential country the present streams descending from the Sierra 
Nevada re-aggregate large quantities of the smaller and finer 
gold-dust in bars or banks, where they empty themselves into tbe 
lower country. 

As IVl. Adolph iErinan anticipated from the character of the 
rocks in the coast range, gold has been discovered in it)ff,both on 
the Trinita river about 3^^ north of San Francisco, and near San 
Antonio, sixty miles south of it. But the amount of produce 
obtained at these new 'placers* is trifling; and in the mean 
time their wide isolation, near 300 '.nilf^s distant from each other, 
sustains our assertion tliat it is in patches only, and often at very 
great intervals, that these gold alluvia will be met with. We may 
well preach attention to facts only when the American news- 
papers thui^ herald their announcement of these new placers in 
the csoast range 

^ Discoveries have been made which almost induce us to believe that 
the whole country from San Diego to Cape Mendocino, from the Pacific 
to the topmqjuJt ridge of tlie Nevada (t.e. a^ut 1 10,000 sqfsare miles)^ 
and Heaven knows how much farther, have been completely season^ 
and spiced with the yellow grains ! ! ’ 

The real truth in this matter is told by Burke, one of Mr. 
Ryan’s most adventurous iriends, who seems to have visited all 
the known localities in the Sierra Nevada and on its flanks, and 
who, when an allusion was made to the gold beipg found over 
an area of from five to eight hundred miles, contemptnously 
retorted, — 

^ All stuff! I know better thaSi tliat, and so do thousands more by 
this time. They forget hoi 'far they may go before they come to what 

we miners call a likely place,* — Syan, ii. p. 57, 

a 

If bttch be the state of things at the diggings in Upper Cali- 
. fornia 
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fornia (and we have fairly cited American as well as British 
authorities to show how wa^es are fallinf^), we ask the m<ist sted- 
fast disciple of Adam Smith how the four to five millions are to 
be produced which are announced by certain statists as the pro- 
bable future onnimi inundation 7 

We must crave to say a word more on the ^old in the solid rocks 
of California ; because, if we may have succeeded in explaining why 
people will not go on digging at a loss, after the plums bave been 
taken out of the pudding, our readers may still retire to the fast- 
nesses of the Sierra Nevada, and say, 'There at all events wef are 
intrenched upon the gold itself- — only see what is now formally 
and authoritatively said of this by the lion. J. Butler King in 
a Report to Congress.’ Well, let us see. Mr. King tsiiqfatos 
that about forty millions of dollars’ worth of gold have been ex- 
tracted in the years 1848 and 1819. • In respect to the rivers 
flowing into the San Joaquin; he says that, hitherto little resorted 
to, they are believed by such as have visited them to be richer 
than those of the Sacramento. RAt this is not yet an established 
point, and we wait to see the returns from «the*San Joaquin. 
Again, a^efercnce of great interest is m'adc to the veinstones of 
which Mr. Lyman s])okc as having been recently found, and one 
of which is said to be four miles long. 

^ Adopting the hypothesis,’ says Mr. King, ^ that the gold found in 
the beds of these streams ha&» bdbn eiit or worn from the veins in 
the quartz through which they {^ave forced their way, and considering 
the fiict that they are tdl rich, and arc said to be nearly equally pro- 
ductive, we may form some idea of the vast amount of treasure remaiu- 
ing undhtiirbcd in the veins which run through *2ie masses of rock in 
various directions over a space of forty or hfly miles wide, and near 
500 miles long. If we may be alloA\ed to form a conjecture respect- 
ing the richness of these veins from the quantity of lump or coarse 
gold fbund in the dry diggings, where it appears to occupy nearly tlie 
same superficies it did originally in the rock, its s[)ecific j being 
sufficient to resist ordinary moving causes, we shall be 1^ to au esti- 
mate almost beyond human calculation and belief.’ 

Mr. King (able public servant as he doubtless is) must forgive 
us when we dissent from his logics as applied to subterranean 
phenomena. If he can overthrow all the data we have already 
put before our iieaders, either as to the diminution of gold down- 
wards in nearly all tlie parent veinstones whiel\ have been explored, 
or (which comes to the same thing in practice) its downward dif- 
fusion in such minute and separate threads in the hard rocks as to 
render its extraction well nigh, if not qni^e, ruinous — if he can 
make out that this Californian Ei Dorado docs diflpr from others 
in these two respects, which he can onl^^ do by sinking deep 

t shaft^ 
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•bftfu in them very hard ichinu moA their harder quarta vemi, wc 
shall be quite ready to congratulate him upon an entirely netr dis- 
oorery ! No bounds, it is true, can then be set to the effect pro- 
duced by the disemlv>welUng of these golden masses. The great 
pepites of the Czar of all the Russias, still <iy much the largest 
known (and all from alluvia), will sink into mere schoolboys' 
pebbles alongside of the huge geodes which may be then drawn 
Ibrth fnom the very womb of mother earth, and the civilized world 
will, Midas-like, be changed by Californian gold. 

Few need to be reminded that some of our German neighbours 
are of an imaginative Mdiosyncracy ;* but we must confess we were 
surprised to find our valued friend Dr. Nfiggerath of Bonn, a 
ste^^ character as well as a«clever mineralogist, running counter 
lo the American and Siberian analogies derived from the expe- 
rience of his countrymen •Humboldt and Bose, and carried so far 
away as to adopt the boldest visions of Mr. Butler King. In one 
of a series of articles by him in the Gazette of Cologne it is said 
-—(and we doubt not the accuracy of the statement) — that in 
some of the specknens sent to New York and Washington there 
were eleven ounces of gold in four pounds of rock : — tl^at no spe- 
cimen g;ave less than one dollar’s worth to a pound of the rock : — 
and that the mean was from one and a half to two dollars’ worth 
to every pound of quartz ! In shoit. Professor Ndggcrath makes 
up his mind that there is enough of this article to freight 
sdl the ships of the world for ages to come ! But before our 
fundholders take fright, we recommend them to wail a few years. 
Let it first be shown that the famous auriferous quartz vein 
from wlArli these* enticing specimens were taken is really so 
rich in all its^parts, and whether gold, after this fashion, be 
spread even all along its surface for the three or four miles 
of its course. Then what \^idth is it? We believes few feet 
only, ^l^jirtber, let us convince oufselvcs that these specimens 
sent to the Congress were no^ (like those bmught to us in London 
from North Carolina) the lit bits selected by interested persons. 
But^ after all, every miner kn6ws full well that it is not by 
running along ihje top of the veinstone, as these first explorers 
have alone done, that 'the true internal wealth or condiiion of 
the rock is to be ascertained. ,On the contrary, though we 
may seem paradoxical, we should be dispos&d to gayj the 
licber any vein of gold was at the surface the poorer it would 
probably prove below. At all events, however willing we might 
>* be, if thirty year« younger/ to take to the pick and spade, and 
try to gain a few thousand dollars in the diggings, we should,* 
with our preft«ent knt'wledge, protest against employing any of 
*ouf earnings in driving^ deep shafts after strings of gold in 
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bard quartz rock. Our intelligent kinsmen will not long burn 
their fingers by dipping into such profitless cauldrons ; and as long 
as the great masses of auriferous mountains which Promidence 
lias broken up for their use are spread out before them, they know 
too much of them in their own previously^established States to 
attach an over<*impaltance to any of these gold-mines in the solid 
rock. 

We are now inquiring whether California is to change the 
whole aspect of the civilized world, and inter alia to free our 
nation of 800,000.000/. of debt in a quiet and imperceptible 
manner, and we hold that such a result is utterly at variance With 
the great natural facts attested atul established by history and 
science. Already, we do think, more than enough has been said 
to justify our inferences ; but antagonistic voices may cry ou^that 
we have not spoken of a tithe of the places where some gold 
occurs, or has been known to exist. A^^e reply, that such loca- 
lities have been copiously dwelt upon elsewhere, and that we 
profess to treat only of the great features of the case. Those 
who wish to enter into all auriferous details mqst study the great 
authority Humboldt and many other writers ;• Jifft nowhere will 
they fin4 more useful information than 'in the Essays by Adolph 
Erman — (the adventurous explorer of Siberia and Kamsebatka) 
— which are included in our list. Utilizing his acquaintance 
with the auriferous tracts of Eastern Siberia, and finding pre- 
cisely the same rocks on die Xxiasis of California, he indicates 
how, under like conditionS| like results follow. The general 
gold map of the world, which he has appended to bis * Gco- 
grapliisches Verbreitung’ is curious as marking not less than 
77 tracts in which gold has been worked, xir is kni|wn still to 
exist; and showing, in contradiction to the oldVeceived opinion, 
how vastly it predominates in the northern hemisphere. Even to 
this huge list of Erman 's the names of many other pUces might 
be added, including one ^r two formerjy auriferouL^our own 
islands ; but the important poiVit for Englishmen now to consider 
is, the extent to which our own great Australian colcmies are 
likely to become gold-bearinik r^gtons. 'I'he works of Count 
Strzelecki and others having made knbwn the facts, that the chief 
or eastern ridge of that contineifi consists of palaeozoic rocks, 
cut through by syenites, granites, and porphyries, and that 
quartzose roc'ks occasionally prevail in rhib long mcriclian chun, 
Sir Roderick Murchison announced, first to the Geographical 
Society here, and afterwards to the (geological Society of Cornwall, 
his belief that, wherever such ‘ constants* occurred, gold might be 
expected to be found. Colonel HelmA'i^en suggested the same 
idea at St. Petersburgb. Very shortly ^lerwards not only were 

s^vei'a! 
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several specimens of gold in fragments of quartz reins found in 
the Blue Mountains north of Sydney, but one of the British 
chaplains, 'himself a good geologist, in writing home recently, 
thus expresses himself: ^This colony is becoming a mining 
country as well as South Australia. Copper, lead, and gold are 
in considerable abundance in the schists adS quartzites of the 
Cordilleras, (Blue Mountains, &c.) Vast numbers of the popu- 
lation are going to California, but some day I think wp shall have to 
recall them.* Again, in the low ridges of hard, crystalline, ancient 
rocks north of Adelaide, beyond the tract where the copper ores are 
so vfry productive, Mr. Phillips, a Cornish miner, has discovered 
gold diffused pretty extensively in detritus ; and as the Govern- 
ment at home have wisely resolved not to enforce the application 
of ther English law of royalties, we have no doubt that any super- 
abundant population there will soon bring to the test whether the 
gold which exists be worth mining or not. Doubtless, if gold be 
there in any great quantity, the small altitude of the hills north 
of Adelaide, and their moderate distance from the coast, are 
likely to render the work infinitely more profitable than when 
such ezploratioHii^cxtend to the centres of great continents. Time 
alone can reveal t<i us what is to be the value of these a!!rirerous 
Australian lands. Many of them, though remunerative in the 
first few years, may ultimately, like most of our former gold- 
works, vanish soon from the list of useful and profitable centres 
of mining; und few, if any, we appVeh«..nd, will ever be found (at 
least we have no accounts in modern times of any such wealthy 
auriferous gravel) to be as rich as the one locality in California 
which has produced so much excitement. 

In admitting the ^'traordinary present wealth of the Califor- 
nian tract, we must at the same time say that we think it is too 
richly sprinkled to promise any very long duration of its yield; for 
it is almost a law among miners, that ore too highly condensed 
in any giY^'*' Jocality of hides and veins,, is in the long-run much 
less profitable than when broadly aVid widely diffused throughout 
a mass oT rock; and thus it is quite upon the cards (for after 
all mining is gambling) that other regions whose gold is chiefly 
disseminated through mountain masses, may afford a supply for 
ages to come, long after *tbe rich gravel troughs of California 
shall have been exhausted. In the' present paucity of absolute- 
acquaintance with local data we must not, however, underrate the 
importance of this discovery, nor attempt too rigorously to define 
the amount of gold to be derived from Upper California. 

€n our endeavour to explain the cause of this local profusion of 
Californian gold teins, we cannot refrain from pointing attention 
to the ooincidendb of a rf markable geographical feature with the 
* ' mineral 
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mineral phenomena in question. All the great quantities of the 
ore have been derived, as has been stated, from -some twelve or 
fourteen localities in that portion of the western flank of the 
Sierra Nevada which assumes a north-westerly direction, from 
that parallel to the meridian it had befv^re iollowed, between 
37^ 30' and 39° Ml latitude. By reference to the map of Fre- 
mont it will be seen, that the centre of this westward deflection 
is directly opposite to wliere the extremity of an east and west 
ridgCf which traverses the great interior saliferous basin, impinges 
upon the Sierra Nevada, and is associated with the protuberance 
which alone has proved to be so eminently auriferous in all the 
long chain of mountains ranging from the eternal snows of Rus- 
sian America to Mexico, Peru, and Chili ! If we had spare and 
time, we might offer a few geological reasons for thinkinp^ why 
this intersection of ridges may account for a great local develop- 
ment of ore, just as in mining jpractk'p the richest branches are 
often detected where lodes ifaverse each other. 

In taking leave of California we may say, that if, as we suspect, 
she is destined to follow sooner or*laler in ^he wake of other coun- 
tries once auriferous, her future foi tunes, far fnisirifeing depressed, 
will, weftrust, be eventually placed on a much surer basis than 
the irregular and fitful supplies of the most precious metal. In- 
stead of crowding together in the i'ew gorges watered by the 
affluents of the Sacraineiilo and San Joaquin, or on the plateaux 
below them, where the gold lias abounded, the vigorous immi- 
grants from the old States yill unquestionably derive in the end 
from a virgin soil, so rich in many jiarts, a much more steady and 
durable wealtli. As large as Italy, and .occupying nearly the 
same latitude in the other hemisphere, the * maritime region of 
Upper California is blessed with a climate equal if not superior 
to that of the Mediterranean. More lofty than the Apennines 
(geologically more venerable, and thenefore as we liave shown 
auriferous), her Sierra N^pvada is fringed with foresj^^ef gigantic 
pines; her plateaux, now dug into by gold-hvnters, sustain the 
most magnificent oaks, many of which are fast disappearing under 
the axe of the miner; whiisf her fine rocky slopes and alluvial 
plains between the Sierra Nevada aud ^he roast range (both now 
known to be metalliferous) are destined to furnish crops of wheat, 
giapes, and olives, such as n^ver were to be dreamt of when Jlhe 
indolent Indisms dawdled through life under the mild sway of the 
Missionaries. 

We must now fly from California and its gold : — vre have 
already to apologise for an excessive issue of our own paper. 
And yet withal the figures or £.«.(£. oi'ihe case nave scarcely 
been touched upon ; for truly they are uat the vocation ofgthose 
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nirho like ourselves only meddle with the raw material. The 
course which is, run by a piece of gold^ from the moment it is 
taken out of its native * placer* to its final exit from the stage, 
might offer many interesting additions to the well-known Adven- 
tures of a Guinea. If ^Humboldt and Jacob approached to accu- 
racy in giving us about two millions and a sterling as the 
average annual supply from all other sources, before the additions 
made by Russia and California, we might be startled at our 
prospects — provided these two countries were for ever to furnish 
such supplies as are spoken of, or even such as have been ascer- 
tained. We have ventured to prophesy, and our predictions 
have to stand the test of time. But in settling the question of 
what is enough and what is too much, we find that the best 
politipul economists bold very unsettled opinions. The amount 
of gold in existence is not known to anybody. If, indeed, con- 
fidence is to* be reposed id the work on the precious metals 
written by Mr. Jacob twenty years* ago, we should be led to 
believe that the supply of gold was then in no way a com- 
pensation even for the exhaustion of the material in manu- 
factures and Dy'<xear-and-tear. In this case (those data re- 
maining uncontradictedj it must have been a great desideratum 
for the commercial world to discover new Dorados. Siberia 
and California have since let loose their golden ilcKids; but it 
remains for some younger worthy to take up the mantle of 
our venerable friend Jacob, and sLow^ us by proofs and figures 
at what rate the present luxurious generation is annually con- 
suming gold ; and after referring to every drain which man now 
applies to the noble metal, he may end in persuading some of us, 
that after aU we have not a greater quantity of it than is required 
for the positive ust^s of the present day — including, of course, its 
substitution for the vast issues of paper-money which charac- 
terised the period of Mr. Jacob’s more active life. As such 
illustrations.arc much called for, they wjU, we hope, be furnished 
by that meritorious body, the Statistical Society of London. 

After 'saying that a rise of prices in most articles will follow a 
great addition to the stock of prekious metals, Mr. McCulloch 
goes on thus : — * ** 

* Should eight oV'blue millioiift of pounds sterling dl^^ld be lience- 
forth annually added to the existing stock of the commercial world, a 
repetition of the effects consequent on tlie first discovery of ttie Ame- 
rican mines will most likely be exjierienced .’ — Appendix to Commercial 
IHctionary^ article Gold. 

'nie eminent statist has here sagaciously guarded himself by 
the words * should,’ ^ henceforth,* and ' annually,* as to the native 
pro<luction — and even thg future effect of such produce is coupled 

with 
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with a Mikely/ Now, denying as we do, that Europe in her 
present advanced state can be so aflet-ted by any sudden inun- 
dation of specie aa she was in those times when a, great sovere^n 
had but a single pair of silk stockings, and a Scottish one bor- 
rowed a pair from' one of his magnates, w^ must leave the solu- 
tion of all such jwobleins to others, and adhere to our own text 
as inscribed in the book of Nature. Wc tliereforc say, that if 
the general law respecting gold, found to hold true from the days 
of Job, has not been specially reversed in California, it follows 
that, as every trough or basin has its bottom, and that at aehal- 
low depth, the best stuff must be dug out and washed from the 
rubbish in periods shorter or longer according to the amount of 
population employed in each digging. The words ' hence,torth ’ 
and * annually ’ cannot, therefore, be statistically ajiplicd to^such 
troughs or basins. For example, if ^vorked by a scanty Spanish 
or Irflllan population, Uppe,r CaMfornl^ might supply a million 
sterling per annum for many a year; but. with tens of thousands 
of active Jonathans throwp into it, that country may be cleared 
of all its superficial gold in a few jears— sand'tl]^ though 

the annual supply may never exceed the or five millions 
sterling ^bich arc modestly talked about. England is the great 
gold-consuming country — and not more than three or four mil- 
lions have, as far as we can learn, found their way to our shores 
in the last two years. ^ 

Yet, however wc may decline to enter into the arcana of figures, 
there is one general obscrtalion connected with the statistical 
branch of this inquiry \\hich in parting we must take leave to make. 
So long as Europe shall be agitated as she *l^as been^duriug the 
last two or three years by demon acy and socialism, so long will 
many persons who have the ‘wherewithal’ provide themselves 
with well-filled purses to meet the days igf proscription and exile. 
To wdiat extesrt distrust and panic operate in abstracting the 
precious metals from circiflatiop, was bufuK) well knKfwn and felt 
in Germany, France, and Italy* kt that recent period when the 
perpetual sbifling of the scenes of the political drama furnished an 
amiable friend w^h his Woburn Epilc^uc : — 

‘ Old names go down like mighty ships at sea, 

And” the wild waves scarce answer where they be ; 

Great J^ower,H, like Misses in a play, elope : 

Who's that upon tJie dickey? — It’s tlie Pope ! ' — 

■ 

* We bad occasion in a recent aiticle to give some details of the disapjiearance of 
all coin and precious metals in the richest citils and piovinces of revolution-riddoa 
Itily. In the Austiiau dominions on this side the Abis, even at this moment (Aug. 
1850) no gold nor silver whatever is to be seen! Hardly one specimen even of 
copper ! The small circulation is still, as it was li^t year, paj^ier— the note for 3 
kreutsen being further divisible into foui bits ! . * ' 
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Siberia and California. 

Thanks to the eteady front presented to a Chartist mob by our 
upper and middle classes, an English poet could thus spout ' at 
borne at ease ’ for a pleasant Christmas party in a ducal saloon. But 
even in this liitberto favoured land, to which money flows in from 
all sides as to the securest haven, it is a most remarkable fact, that 
in each of the years 1848 and 1849 about fort} thousand guineas, 
half-guineas, and seven-shilling pieces— golden coin suppressed 
during the last two reigns, and therefore unknown to our juvenile 
readers — were brouglit to the Mint to be inched ! Passing by 
therefore the loss, exhaustion, and wear and tear of gold, which 
will explain the disappearance of so much bullion, we beg a little 
attention to this one feature of hoarding. If that plan has been 
acteil Upon already even here, we venture to prophesy that, should 
the Continental disturbances 'he renewed and extend themselves 
to our firesides, not all the hcajis of Siberia and gxdchcs pf Cali- 
fornia will more than ro^itacc the gold wliich will be secreted ; 
and a considerable proportion of which will for ever disappear, 
owing to the secrecy observed b\ the hoarders in their operations. 
As a there fore, » more useful to the inuhilude than any they 

will learn at t lie'll igirins^,' we recoinnieiid et^onomisls to jirepare 
an estimate, to be distributed in a penny’s worth of typdj to show 
atone view how much specie is withdrawn fioiii circulation on 
each occasion of social aii<l political disturiiance — and thus try to 
settle the debtor and creditor account with those Utopians of the 
Peace Society who, to arrive at ihcii inillenuiuiii, have boasted 
that they will destroy mighty eiiipir s w ith as much ease as they 
'crumple up pieces of paper’ before credulous Cockneys. 


Art. V. — A Critical Ihstorif of the Language and Literature <•/ 
Ancient Gtcecc. l>y Willhun Mure of Caldwell. Vols. 1. — 111. 
8vo. 1850. 

T HIiSfl^Lrc the opening volumes bf a work which, If com- 
jileted on tlie same scale' of fulness, and without any defal- 
cation in bi*eadth of research, indegendence of thought, ami vigour 
of Style, will establish its Ttuthor in the first rank of literary his- 
torians. There exists no book in any language that <*an fairly 
claim the sain*^ title; nor even if K. (>. Muller had lived to finibli 
his excellent one, w'ould it liave supplied the blank which we may 
hope to see fiUed up. by Colonel Mure: for firstly, he had not 
Ventured pn aiiVtliing like the Colonel’s minuteness of detail and 
freedom of illust/alion , secc.mlly, he was a mere scholar, and a 
mere untravelled German scliolar — profoundly read in learned 
authorities anti academical controversies, but betraying continu- 
ally* the want of that ^ciiowledge of life and affairs which is so 
^ ' peculiarly 
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peculiarly required in the expositor of Greek literature: — and 
moreover hampered by indistinctness of conreptidn as to the actual 
physical features of Greece : — this latter deficiency being so much 
felt by himself that he declined to pursue his work without Laving 
personally explored the country — in wliiclt effort ho met his early 
and lamented deAh. In all these points his successor hsis a con- 
spicuous advantage over him. To every appliance of IDriglisli and 
also of German education, tlie Member for lienfrewsliirc has 
added abundant experience and obsei'^ation of man, society, and 
business. Our readei-s are no stranglers to his Tra\els in Gijeere,* 
or probably to the many critical essays in liliigllsh and in foreign 
journals which have sustained the imjnession tiint book made, 
ilotli Tra^ els and Essays may be consirleied as the preparations 
and pradusions of this ]distor\ — Vliieh, its piciacc tells Us, has 
been the chief oecu])ation of his mind duiliig twenty years. We 
are willing to hope that he has sdiieady peiioimcd the hea\iest part 
of his labour. A man oi his siMise would iiaidU have begun the 
composition of such a woik, ce;tahih not have given any instal- 
ment ot it to the public*, beloie he had (Wdil)erfili;l^-iiTji! wed the 
whole cuinjiass ol his suh]ect aiul mfiteiial'<r’’juid set'll cleaily in 
his iniiAfs e>e the scope* and jntejdepeiideiue ot its multifai ious 
sc'ctions. Alti'i tlie leading and noting which such a surtey and 
the siibsetpieiit step iiiiph, the ini'ie wilting mav cost coinpara- 
tlvel} little to a piaclised ]>en. We uiidt*] stand that some mon 
volumes may be e\[)ee1ed allc*i no consich‘icd»le intcival, and old 
as we aie, specul.ite on liai filing the last ol what must needs be a 
long seric's. 

'riiese tlnce giiodlv t'^vos. biiiig ns clown onl> to the age oj 
Pisistiatus; —that is, they are occiipicel alinos^ cwilfisnely, aflei 
some jirediminary rliapU'is on pliilojogv, with the history ol the 
lilpic and earlv Lyiic poetry of firrc’ece. The woik oi Muller, so 
well tianslated by Mr. George C’omfwftll L(*wis,f advaiic*es many 
stages beyond tbi^ point* and for that, among otlv. leasons, we 
shall clelei any attempt to comp’ire and balance the tw,o w liters, 
until at least one more hvra^on of the latlei is on our desk. On 
the pn‘sent occasion, indeed, we mean to coiirnu* ourselves within 
narrow limits, jiiid to keep before us piluup'illy what critics iiow- 
a-chiys are apt to regaid ns a humble oudtihiaJ function. For 
we adhere tc^our old-fasliioiic*d notion that, when a man ol •‘•rich 
endowments makes his fust appearance, oi ofleis the iirst speci- 
men of what seems destined to he tlie iiiiLiu monument of his 
literary energ> — but inoie c‘sp^H*ially vvlieii his book is of the 
grayer class — it is the primary duty of levieweis to tliiiik not oi 
themscUes but of their authm*; to put the leiii on indulgence in 

^ Q. ItcT., vol. Ixx. p. 121*. t oi Ubelul Xllowledg^, PS1% 
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sort of display except tUe^ display of Ids qualities; to aim, in 
short,' with a sihgle heart* at tlie cncoura|]^ement of his zeal by 
aSvakening the curiosity and sympathy of his and their public. 
This by no means forbids the indication of any real or supposed 
error or defect of a p 2 r>'ading sort ; on the contrary, at least in 
the case of the commencing portion of a bulky 'iL)ook, that seems a 
duty of commensurate obligation. Tlut it excludes all chance of 
formal, original, or u'ould-be^original, disquisition on the part of 
the journalist ; and we suspect that even at present, when the case 
is really one of solirl and serious claims, our friends are far from 
being disjdeased with a recurrem*e to the primitive notion of 
Nouvclles de la Rcjnihlifjue dcs Lettres. 

Those, however, of our habitual readers who have attended 
to our statement of the period embraced in these volumes, 
will very easily compreliend what difficulty we should have had 
in adopting a more ambitious plan. Thc^y must be at once 
aware that the (^oloiud’s chief tlieiiu* is Homer — and w'ill re- 
collect that even within these f^w >ears we lia\e devoted several 
entire whati>miist, of course, constitute very leading 

topics in his tiT?fR^/eiit of that vast theme. It is a tine comfort 
to us that we have found our views on these questions Oin har- 
mony, generally speaking, with the results of this historian s pro- 
tracted study and deliberate analysis of tlie poems themselves — 
an analysis more keen and searching, as well as liberal and genial,' 
than they, or we might, perhaps, say than any uninspired writings 
of antiquity ever before underwent. »*' In some respects he lias 
gone farther than we had previously ventured to do — in some few 
he halts behind the conclusions with which we have now satisfied 
ourselv es ^and he appears to hav e made slender progress in one 
great braiic*h of Icaniiiig without which we are convinced the task 
which he has so much adv'anced c‘aniif>t bo perfected. 13ut we 
are sure we have already said enough to justify to our readers 
the choice 1^'^ch we hav'o'a%’owed. We shall, in a^word, endeavour 
to illustrate the design and method 'of Colonel Mute’s chapters on 
the Homeric controversy — chapters which, if published as a 
distinct treatise, should liavje been quite sufficient to command 
general admiration and grjjLtitu(]e. 

In this controversy our countrymen have taken a considerable 
part — and pn both sides of it; but the cleverest. of them that 
occupies a prominent place among the heretics, Mr. Payne Knight, 
liad something diseased in his mind from the beginning, and was 
exactly the^ man to adopt eagesly and defend ingeniously a theory 
which ran counter to the old traditions and common sense of the 
world. In fact, the doctrine revived and developed by Wolf as 
to^Hqmer, w'as an offset ^rom the determined warfare against the 

Bible 
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Bible which throughout the last century occupiecl so i^aoy of the 
liveliest intellects in Europe. Homer has been not unjustly, called, 
by Wolf himself, the Bible of Greece ; and it would be ^asy Ijo 
show in how many ways the Antichristian conspiracy might have 
hoped to see its proper object forwarded by*thc collateral — however 
in many cases unaesigned — co-operation of those who essayed to 
shake everything that liad been for thousands of years accepted as 
to the origin, construction, and authority of the literary monument 
which approachc'd near<‘st in claim of antiquity to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and had exerted an influence only inferior to theirs 
on the religious belic^f of nations, besides directing and govern- 
ing, far more than any other wiitiiigs whaler ct, the gc^neral 
sentiment and taste of the culthatc^il woild. In such a movement 
it was no wonder that a few leisured j and (‘ccentric hhiglishmc'ii 
engaged; Imt it was onc^ c*.specially siiOc*d to the marking propen- 
sities of the Cicrinans — who ha\e alvAi\s h'isure for c\ clothing 
in the line 4)f rc*ading and writing, and with whom eccentricity 
has long been the standard subsUitutc* for gemius. Accordingly 
tliey worked c'ach aften* his fashion lor ikvuI^ (Tf^^^’yesars witli most 
pertinacious ahacrit} — one cutting and •slashing — another pruning 
and paitng — score upon score mumhiing and nibbling — until at 
length there was little more left of what Herodotus, Plato, Aiis^ 
totlc, Cicero, Vnrro, or V'irgil understood h} Homers than there 
is of what W'e and our ii\adf*rs still \eiieiate cas fJw liooh^ for 
the disciples of thc» illustrious scat which htad X'oltairc for its 
patriarch, and has at ]>reseut tlial eminent Profissor of Divinity, 
Dr. Strauss, for its hierophant in chief. The attacks were 
conducted upon the \ cry same principles ^ and would be 
curious cnougli to exhibit in detail the precisc»|)arallels bc*twc(^n 
the metln^ds of working out these principles, the results aimouncecl^ 
the overawing effect jiroduced for the, moment, the suhsecjuent 
reaction of a scepticism against the sccptit‘s, and the ultimate 
success of awakened reflection, honest iinc‘sligatioil, and candid 
judgment in disentangling the whole vast web of sophistry, and 
restoring things, in the general opinion of the sane community 
of Christendom, to vorv nearly the stetus quo ante helium. 

In the Homeric department (^oloiiri Mure — notwithstanding 
his ndglect of some \ery valuable resources — will, wc have no sort 
of doubt, be held to ha\e practicallj ended the strife and erected 
tlie Conservative troi)hy on a rescued field. For the upper classes 
of educated men, in this comitry at least, we are willing to believe 
that the other and graver debate •may be said to 'have arrived 
sooner at a salutary termination ; but in that case the discussion 
took a far wider range — reaching to, if not belo*v, that imnu^nse 
mass of active minds which hav^e been stimulated and let 'in 

motion 
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motion hy tlie rapid extension of a shallow, soperfioial, half-Ieam- 
ing, tlie parent of upsetting conceit and worst enem j of all icTerence. 
Aeconlinglj, works long since tried and found wantmg by those 
having time and capacity for thorough inquiry, are still circ^atiBg 
— na^, we fear are daily extending their vogue and jinfluence — among 
some of the most important classes of so('iet> — all that immense 
territory in our mental map which may be intelligibly described as 
tlie dominion of the Mechanics’ Institute. We saw a few weeks 
ago in one of the newspapers a letter from a clergyman (we think 
of Biimingbam) declining to attend some meeting of tlie sort 
recently so common^ on the groiiml that he considered it nnwise for 
Christians to be paradinir and c'xacerbating their internal dif- 
ferencer, while their united efforts would n<jt be tcK> imirh to 
I’epel the common foe; and Mr. HeniA l>rummoiiid, who never 
writes or speaks uithoiit putting his views into a memorable shape, 
expressc'd the same oj)ini<Si in his late pamphlet on the Gorliam 
question, by sa^ing that the contioAcrsies of our day between or 
within c-hurc hes and sec’ts, are ol«uo more c<msec|uence than it was 
In what stroeT'Vl^d'jusareJu a particular Jew amused himself with 
counting his shekels when '’I’itns was ttmndeiins: at the gates. 
We eamestlv wisli, iheicfore, that the literary industry*' of out 
clerks couhl be di>crtcd into anothei chaimel. At pieseiit it is 
at once sad and ludicrous to sec how many itwcrcud geiitlemra, 
holdiug no exalted or idtra-icspomible position in the Churcli, 
nor re<*ogniscd as of an> spe<*ial weight t)ut of their own imme- 
diate circles, consider tlicin selves called upon to step forward iin 
whatever knotty question has been stiiTod as to the iuterjwetaticm 
of this law tliat cai'on ; while not one attempt has been made to 
encounter the Stniass pois(m by an antidote suited for its gi'pciliest 
imbibers. Wc ha\c to thank some of their oriler — especially the 
Dean of St. Paul’s* — lor able ex{K>suTes of those noxiims fal- 
lacies ; biit^we have me* w ith none such that were not addressed 
to readers oi? their own iiitellectuql level, or at least capable of 
entering into the discussion with the average resources of aca- 
demicsil training and professional acquirement. It is tlie grand 
merit of Colonel Mure, as^we hope in part to exemplify, that 
he has brought the Hom#ric Lifidels to a sort of ordeal within 
the scope — ^not merely of recluse devotees of antique lore, but — 
of all who dre likely to feel any interest in the result«:>f tlie nitieal 
experiment. In the ('tlier case it would be necessary to keep a 
still wider .circle iniicw, and of course to employ a style con- 

* See his History of Chubtidiiity, vol. i., lb 10. Tliere is an English Tprsion of 
Sliauss iTi 3 vols. 8vo., eviilffitl} done by an accuni|i1ished scholar, the miiapfilicotieii 
of wh ise skill IS deeply to be regretted ; but the groat evil is the, we believe^ eiiurmoiia 
ciryuU^iiin among the artuuii lilasses in oui gieut towns, both English aiid Scotch, 
of meaiiei ii iii^luiom, executed after the Freiuh, in sixpenny mimbers. 
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siderablj different — but the majn metlicid of bis tactic is precisely 
what should be followed — and tlie man who shall gird his loins 
(or that adventure will be blessed by millions when Allies and 
Gorham ore as dead as Ditton and Wbiston. 

Besides the innate predilection among the Teutonic doctors for 
anything odd ani startling in die way of theory — ^no uiuiatural 
consequence of their usual mode of existence in small dull towns, 
affording little of wholesome contrast to the placid monotony of 
desk and pipe — they have another grand characteristic — if indeed 
it should not rather be ranked as a constituent feature of the, afore- 
said general disposition — viliicli vigorous!} promoted their Wolfo- 
inania, and revealed itsc-lf to a trul} amazing degree in every stage 
of the complaint; — ^namel>, wanl^ of taste — a rc*jil bliiKlness to 
lieautics of conception and execution vvliitli iiiteifcred witlf their 
Q.E.D., and, if at all appieciiited^ must have held out the 
strongest admonition that it never coild b(^ dcmionstratod. On 
this head we m.-i} oliseive that the> have furnished almost all 
ctmlemporar} nations with suilicient vvaniing, by what they have 
K>enevolently and industiiously done tovranU Uk of 

ino<lerii literatures not their own. Fai from us and from 

our friends to deny or extenuate the* worth of somc^ of their 
labours in such directions. In sc‘vc>ial instances, where native 
pride had fallcui aslc^ep ovei possc'ssiojis of solid worth, their 
cosmopcilltan cmtliusiasm ie^c*aled the lieasuie; and, above all, 
lazy Spain has lic*en put \o shame' inc'tiievable by their digging 
up of !ier buiied gc*iiis. • But evc'ii theie the attraction with 
them was not the biii>htiiess ol tlie jewed, but the dcqitli of its 
interment; and it tljc'y liave not lecciviM due thanks for its 
restoration, the Indolent beiicficiaiies have at^lcast^the apology 
that equal gratitude was diunniidecl foi the most trivial gc^wgaw 
diseiicTusted from the some lubliish. , The piinciplc* was, that 
whatever had been forgotten deseiveci to be rc'memberecl ; to be 
obscure was to be preAous. Eveiy condemnaten^ judgment of 
the past was h priori entitled tc^ a repeal. But wc nec^l not look 
beyond our own case, Ucagily acknowlc'dging, as we have always 
done, the help derived to our litc'iavy aiitupiaiies from the exer- 
tions of William Schlegcd, and a few others whose minds had 
soared above the foggy atmosphere about them — who were often 
of use from bringing fresh eves to an object that had remained un- 
scrutiuized only because it was at our elbow, and who not seldom, 
by the announcement of an ingenious eiTor, pointed the way to 
a clearer general vindication of iuiperilled oitliodoxy ; — we cannot 
but see what a small sjiace that one euiiiieut writc'r and his few' 
meritorious pupils ocxaipy in the vast libraiy of fiennan criticism 
on English Literature — more especially the literature •of , our 

theatre ; 
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tlieatrfi ;.nor can we affect to speak otherwise than with sheer disgust 
of the, rest of that huge conglomeratiozi. It loaves no doubt on 
our mind that, if the Cyclic poets had come down, the Germans 
would have proved in a hundred tomes that Lesches and Eugammon 
were infinitely superior to Homer, €*md had be^ set on the shelf 
by the universal voice of Athens and all Greece — ^not to mention 
Alexandria or learned Rome — ^merely because the wise men of old, 
from Greek being their mother tongue, or as familiar to them as 
Prcnch is to a modern English gcntleinaii, were necessarily inca- 
pable of studying sueh authors and deciding such questions in fashion 
comparable to the Seiiatus Acadomicus of Tubingen or Breslau. 

Tliey certainly consider that as the safe canon with respect to 
our own affairs. First t)f all,, they never see — we really doubt 
if any even of their better men excej)t Schlegel and Goethe 
(who never w<‘nt leisurely iijto the subject) had the least glimpse 
of — the imiiiense gulf lli«'A jnler\enes between Shakspeare and 
those whom it has been too eonnuon to speak of as the other 
great dramatists of the Elizabedian p^^riod. One makes every 
allowarlt ecstasies of professed black-letter 

moles and grubs at'"iioiiie« or abroad; but what arc W’c to say, 
when we find j)ersons eiijo>ing the rcqnitation in tfic*ir own 
country not only of universal eritii s but of original ]>oets, who 
painfully translate, edit, and c'omnieiit upon ‘ the Fore^school 
of Shakspeare’ — that is, the liiiipiiur poetasters that wrote plays 
before Shakspeare produced his masterpieces, and from whom 
be occasionally borrowed the thread of a stf)ry or the dim 
and tremulous outline of a character; and gravely prex'ced, from 
first to last, uii the potion that these worthies have been com- 
paratively neglecUid here, not because they are poetasters but 
because Shakspeare is with us a blind, bigoted^ intolerant super- 
stition? — In like manner, when they grapple wjtli the great bard 
himself, the mark nine* tJ,nics out of ten is either to saddle him with 
some play which he had nothing to do with, or at most, in his ca- 
pacity of Globe proprietor, had pfone over pen in hand, touching 
up the dialogue here and there, and perhaps sticking in some vivid 
speech or scene of his own ad captandum ; or else it is to prove 
that wliat his benighted countryfiiieii haie voted a blot is one of his 
subliniest beauties; to elucidate the jirofound philosophy lurking 
undid* what Warburton and Johnson t<x;k for a merc^pun ; or how* 
completely all EiigUsh readers, for two hundred and fifty years, have 
mistaken one of his really simplest and most elementary characters; 
that men bad always read him, in iact, sti'aightforward, or from left 
to right, or at best boustrophe^n — never in the real authentic way 
—that is upside down — until salvation flashed on the world from 
some farthing candle at Heidelberg. For example, one luminous 
^ professor 
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professor makes it clear as mud tliat ‘ Arden of Feversham^ was 
penned wholly by Shnkspeare, and ranks with his very first master- 
pieces ; to wit, not Macbeth or Othello, but Titus Andronlcus, or 
‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’ or the ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen/ Another 
establishes in 160 papjes of text, with lc)ot-notes as long but not 
so light as Bajles, that the same poet never could ha^e created 
both a Lear and a FalstafF. Another delivers as the result of a 
not less laborious investigation, that we are wholly wrong about 
Dolly Tearshcet, whose genuine affection for Sir John ought to 
cover a multitude of early indiscretions, and who was utterhig the 
deepest emotion of a true heart when slie declanul that slie would 
never dress herself handsome again till lu^r little tidy boar-pig came 
back from the wars. Then tliero is a whole sc'liool who consider 
it as a capital blunder to lake Shakspeare's dramas for the best 
of his performances, but fight liistjl\ among tlicmsehcs as to 
whether that character Ixdongs rigliteously to his Sonnets or liis 
Venus and Adonis ; but we think the Sonneteers are now the top- 
ping sect — though what half the bonnets are about, hardU two are 
agreed. Such is the art of extracting suiir)cjun> fiom cucumbers — 
exhibited with equal success in the lh)nieri(* and the Sliaksjieai’ian 
depsirtftients, and whicli — for so <Ii\iiic a system can iie^crdie — 
will, two or three c*eiitiirie.s hence, no (piestion, whitewash the 
author of ( 'liilde 1 larold from that odious imputation of having 
writtem Don Juan — which ivas really the work of a licentious 
humorist named Southey, who had the impudence to dedii^ate it 
to himself by w’^ay of blimf ; as also that the witty, jocular letters 
ascribed to Byron (the melan<*lioly Achilles i>f the resuscitated 
AcUaia) were all manufactured for the fiirtl^erance (rf Whig doc- 
trines by his executor and Ijiographer Lord lIiAjhouse (for Moore 
is a myth, and there is no more truth in the burning of the auto- 
biography than in the fall of Jericdio) ; — jivill also inquire anfl decide 
who wrote the Waverley Novels? — did Scott exist? — had ho any 
share in them? — were iTiogg and Scott dialectical forms of the 
same name? — was sheplicrd Gaelic for sheriff? — w’hy if was that 
the Georgian and Victorian ^gmminarinns failed to sec the supe- 
riority of Caleb Balderstone to the Master of Ravenswood ? — 
finally, what Tyrant of New York or Kmjieror of Botany Bay it 
was ^at made certain liarristers of seven years’ standing overhaul 
the antiquated fragments of folk’s loio toucliing the wars of the 
Pretender — (evidently the same with those of the two roses) — and 
reduce them into a series — of which, however, the flaw's and 
falsifications will never endure anyfliiiig like an artistic dissection. 

Much of the same happy discrimination is to be admired in 
their estimates of British authors generiilly — “ dead or living. 
Ossian has stood his ground: they arc 9iot. to be gulled wfth the 

vulgar 
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vulgar romances ajbout Macpherson ; the origmals wm ezamiiied 
and approved by Sir John Siaclair and published in exteneo by 
the Highland Society. Osaian is infinitely the greatest as ivell 
as oldest of our insular bards — ^he can never be too much studied, 
whether for mythology, fiistory, manners, or metr^^s. Richardson, 
too, flourishes ; he, not Fielding, is the real ^ life-painter ’ of 
George II.’s time. Blackmore is not without friendsw Hervey 
(not Spurus, but the Meditator) is in great feather. There are two 
charms which never fail — dulness and finery ; choose between drab 
and pink — ^but with either }ou arc sure of immortality. Creep or 
walk on stilts. If }ou dance, let it be on a bam-flcN>r or a ^ht 
rope — if \ou fiddle, play on one string or with your toes. Nature 
vibrates between truism and conceit — these are the legitimate 
alphabet — the rest intrusive — not real Cadmus. If any gifted son 
of any Muse be vilipended «ot home, iivhc^tlier on j)retent^‘ of pla;- 
titucles or of airectations, let him be of good eheer — few prophets 
are honoured in their own laud, li Germany should by any mi* 
ra<ulou s infelici ty o\crlook him* Amciica will not; but com- 
mon! > tne crififtil sondihent of tliese errand arbiters will be in 
unison. Look at any Lei[)/jg catalogue, and consider wli,at sort 
ol* English books are most translated. The only thing you may 
be confident of is, tliat, if you see one author woivicd among half 
a dozen ri>al over setter 9^ 30 U had never heard of him in England. 
And so in the other high appeal-court of Parnassus — when Sir 
('liarles Lyell last an'ived at Boston, he found all the town agog 
al)out some Professors course ol lectures (we think the name was 
Professor Peabody) on tlie poetry of Miss Eli/a Cook — ^the 
Sappho or C\^rinna, wc believe, of tlie ‘London Weekly Dispatch.’ 
We cannot doubt that she has also b(‘en illustrated by Fiescoists 
of Diisscldorff. 

Where from original pialformatioii or inveterate habit the 
mind's eye can sec but one side of a qi^cstion, the odds are that 
in any given Vase it will select the wrong one ; but we must 
confess that even udw we reflect with womler on the universal 
acquiescence of Germiuiy in the hypothesis, or rather hypotheses, 
of Wolf. Wolf was himself a man of splendid talents, and we 
forgive everything to a (hirincf inUdlect by degrees so excited 
from eternal brooding over a theory virtually of its own framing 
as to become blind to its most pervading weaknesses. That a* 
man should have felt the excellence of the Homeric poetry so 
keenly as many pages in Ills prolegomena and lectures show bhn 
to hav^e done* — and yet shou 1 d'*havc j^erccived no radical obstacle 
V to 

*4 We are sorry to say that wetaave never been able to lay oor hand upon Wolfe 
ipecimeii 'tf a tianslatiun of Homer, wliich remaini buried in some old magaeiiie, and 

* which, 
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to a theory which aBomnes the existence in or ab^nt the same age 
4 >f at least two men — but really of an indefinite number — each 
capable of creating poetry of that standard ; nay, that he should 
have thought it less probable that there once lived a genius capable 
of conceiving a»^ executing both the ^ Ilild ’ and the ^ Odyssey ’ 
substantially as we have them, than that there ever was, since time 
began, a second man who could have produced any one of the su- 
preme passages in cither of those works* — this is, no doubt, suffi- 
ciently startling. But that so many cold, uninventive, painstaking 
heads should, after much pondering, have cmbrac:ed delibeiately 
the same hallucination, is a marvel by itself. A school of Odyssean 
Invention ! — of Iliadic inspircation ! — hereditary firms and partner- 
ships for the manufacture of first-rate, since unapproachable, to the 
eye of all preceding ages one and totally unique poetry! /)id it 
never o<*cur to ask how it ('ame to pass«t1iat there was no otlier even 
alleged instance (for the Sliakspcare theSrios were as yet unborn) of 
a true poet of the highest order whose wcuks had been counterfeited 
with even the slightest success? fs it so light and easy a matter to 
.arhieve in any human art what cannot be at ()n<e oistinjl^isLed 
from t^e original exemplar — for some onc' imist set the key — of 
unsurpassable mastery ? Did it never oeeui that, given such an ex- 
erojdar, and given to boot the seeond man tl)at could counterfeit it 
effectually, he would be the last of all men to tr> ? lie would be 
withheld by reverent ;idmiration as w'ell as by just })ride. If he 
were such a lusus nature as with siicli a pilcli of intellect to have 
none of these feelings, he would certainly make up by sharpness 
of interested calculation, and foresee clearly that, whatever he 
might do, he could never carry <iff the praise o^ praises : — 
Imitator cs servnm pecus. Did ever a Raphael propose to himself 
«is the object of his ambition to produce a picture* that might he 
taken for a Michael Angelo? If he c]iKl, it could only be for a 
sjwrtivc experiment — and lie (*ouId hardly siicccvd c\en in that 
— for where tlie divine mspiratioii bums within, it will betray 
itself. Scott amused himself with an imitation of Crabbe — it is 
as clever as James Smith's— »but is that all ? When Crabbe rearl 
it, the honest bard smiled and sighed. ‘ Ah ! ’ said be, ‘ this 
man has caught ray tiick — ^he ca.i dovill that 1 can do, but be 

which, accordiii(r to our iiiroiiiifintb, piovr* moit* slnkiiif^ly his /e(‘Iiiifr ijf the 
poet. It must also luive escaped Colonel Mure, nr he would hare somewhere 
alludeil to it. Li this tour ae force, we are told, ^olf not only renders line ibr line 
and word Ibr word, whicii Voss aims at, but he gives foot for foot^dacMylu for dactyle, 
spondee for spondee, and above all cie^iira ^or csssura — things Vf»H no ver dreamt of 
atlempting^— and yet in life, spiiit, and poetry is conspicuously above his able and 
industrious rival. The bookseUers urged Mm to proceed — he answeied he would give 
them Iliad and Odyssey complete, and the Bdtncliomyomuc|]ia too — if they would 

{ ny him a ducat per line — which shut their mouth^f couise. Wolf was iio^lover of 
lai^ work any more than David Hume, * 

• • ^an 
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cap do sometliinff more.’ Fancy Byron sotting himself seriously 
toWb^vol that should pass for Scott’s — or Schiller to a continuor 
tion of the Faust. Are these the fond dreams to fix a min 
who is conscious of the powers to frame a Manfred or a Wallen- 
stein ? The difficulty Is to find a first-rate — find him, and 
it will cost us no anxious spasm to allow him the credit of all 
that wiiS e\Tr ascribed to him by any one that understood and 
diil^ \alucd any one specimen whatever of his first-rateness. 
SoWiebody made the 24:th book of the Iliad ; — many of these 
illustrious doctors pronounce that booL the otiose appendix of 
some after-comer — tliey demonstrate that the true action of 
the poem terminates before tlie book opens — that when the ex- 
tinction of the wrath of Achilles against Agamemnon has been 
proclaimed by the reappearance of the hero in his new panoi)ly, 
and its effect consummated, in the slaughter of Hector, the sole 
bulwark of Tioy, the gatne has beon played out — the j)lot is 
completed — and it is quite impossible that the artist who contrived 
the j)lot should have tagged to it a long epilogue of superfluous 
details — esjiWlSrlly \his * monstrous Omega all oeeupied with so 
friV'olous a superfluit;) as the fate of the mere body ol ^hc late 
crown prince of Ilion. This is their dec ision : but at the same 
time their master, Wolf, at all events would be most ready to 
Mmit that the 24tli book is in itself a pic(‘e of poetry unsurpassed 
(if equalled) by any portion of what he and they are so good as 
to ponsider the authentic fa]>ric of the Iliad — or — we l)t*g Mr 
Lachinann’s pardon — of the Avhilkis — for the ancients n(» more 
knew the name of the work than the iianu-s of its authors. 
Novt, our scepticism cihdulges in a different vein of speculation. 
Give us the man that could do that 24 th book — and it puzzles 
us to conceive liow or why such a man should busy himself wdlh 
a factitious tailpiece of mollitiration to the work of the other man 
who bad depicted the wiath ah nrn— ^but not less upon what 
prlhciple it should have been doubted that the man who did 
make the 24th book was more 'likely than any other man who 
qVer liv'ed to have made also the &h, the 9tli, the 18th — the 
whole of the Iliad. If we lUscovered to-morrow in a corner of 
the British Museum a y^lbw •MS. containing one scene equal 
td the finest In Hamlet or the Tejnpest as res]iccts poetical 
pbWfcr, but in a style widely different — would you, adfliiring it with" 
the merited enthusiasm, regard it as after all no proof thfit the 
v^ter could bare designed and penned a play of which it might 
Worthily make part ? — or, if thC style also were to all appearance 
quite Shakspearian, would the constitution of your mind and the 
course of your CHritical habits and experience land you in a be- 
wildering hesitation whether it were more likely that there had 
^ • been 
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been two Shak$ppar<;|s in the world, or that a fragment of the 
old original William had somehow fallen aside and been happiK 
disinterred by Sir H. Ellis ? 

It is only— or^all but only — witli Wolf himself that our gallant 
Colonel has to do battle on the heretical theory in chief, without 
the preliminary siggravation <if avowed heterodoxy as respects the 
most noted gems of Homeric handiwork — the specific passages in 
either epic that had immemorially passed current as of purest 
ray serene, priceless, and elsewhere uumatchable. Wolf’s eru- 
dite disciples, if they can be said to have agreed on any thing 
besides the great generat articles of misbelief, seem to have in- 
stinctively concurred in an antipathy to tlicsc time-hallowed 
miracles of thought and word. WhenoAer what they call the 
action comes to wliat they consideV a halt — that is, whenc’^er the 
Poet is tempted to relieve his pictures of war and tumult by some 
exquisite glimpse of domestic* temder^ess, or — heated by a self- 
kindled flame of which those doctors have no more notion than 
Cheseldcn’s psitient had of scarlet — expands into some delicious 
commemoration of old personal reminisveiice or dveam of 

romantic tradition — it is luce clarius that tills Is a patch. The 
antiqu# manufacturing company knew tlieir business too well to 
have winked at such interferences w ith the rubrical continuity of 
the patent web — they were stuck on by the sciolists who sent in 
their acixmnts for travelling expenses, attendance at consultations, 
copies made, and sundries^^Xo flie tieasury of Pisistratus. In this way 
they put out of court for ever, on the motion of Counsellor Her- 
mann, or Lachmann or some other of his understrappers, whatever 
has sign«ally familial ixed and brought home to us the most mas- 
culine of liomcr^s characters; whatever hasf made u% sjmpathise 
with the flesh and blood and be merciful to the frailties of others ; 
whatever in short has made them lining tjpes of human nature 
and the despair of all the poets of 300(4 years — ^save one. Apply 
the s<ame son of process* to that oner* — but let us^be merciful — 
apply it only to the most Liarred, adroit, and artistical (in the 
doctors’ own sense of that last wrord) among Homer’s or Sliak- 
speare’s successors. What fortunate riddances now in the case of 
Virgil ! — ^how many of his crack paragraphs are manifest paimi ! — 
think of fathering on such an expert as that such a gi'oss inter- 
•polation as t^e purposeless episode of Euiyalus, or such a tvans- 
parent clumsiness as a piece of flattery about Marcellus ! Such 
superfeetations will not bear a touch of the scalpel. Or take 
Milton: — what a swoop of his pi;etty eaglets! Wliai a world of 
stuffed in abortive excrescences about Pagan my tiiology, mediaeval 
romance, blindness of an ex-Latin secretary of Oliver Cromwell — 
oil days of the Cabal — and Lely’s bevks ! Imagine the grayest 
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of Christian poets mixing np Eve and Proseaqnne, the fall oi 
the Angels With discharges of artilleiy — Galaphron and his cit} 
of Albracca — Charlemagne and all his chivaliy at Fontarabia. 
So treated, no donbt^ poets may be shorn of t^ir most trouble- 
some beams, and reduced by safe manipulation within the compre- 
hension of the critical lens. < 

We select a few detached passages from the masterly chapter in 
which Colonel ]\f ure prepai'es us for the extreme minuteness of 
his analysis. 

< The internal evidence of the poems is now universally admitted to 
be the only source from whicli any clear ligfit can be expected on their 
history ; yet there is no branch of the whole Homeric question which 
has been so greatly neglected. Neither ingenuity nor subtlety has here, 
indeed, been spar^ by the supporters of the sceptical doctrine. Their 
attempts to prove too much may even liave contributed at times to 
strengthen the case of their cppoiients. The complete mutilation, not 
merely of the entire poeni^, but of their separate limbs, paiagraplis, 
and verses, which would ensue, were effect gi\en to tho^e commentaries, 
would prove as incompatible with the t^xKleuce of a fugitive baJlad as 
of a fii.jVslIWl ej)ope<i’. Tlieyal‘<o tend, by their own discrepancy, to 
defeat cacli other. The fl,iw' or blemish v\hcre one critic di'^covers 
plain evidence of patchwork, is lai^^sed over unheeded by ' inotlier ; 
while the text admitted by the first as a genuine fruit of the j>Tiiniti\c 
heroic iniuhtrelsy, is discardc<l by the si*coml as the spurious off’-^priiig 
of a tasteless imitator. IJy the supporters of the old opinion, ou the 
other liaiid, the argumonts from tJiis scairc^, by far the most coiicliisi\e 
at tlicir disposal, have been turned to comparatiA ely slender account. 
The obj<*ctions founded on tiie real oi iinput<*d discordances of the 
action have indeed bc(*ii skilfully combated — but no altemjit lias been 
made to place the w^ole cpiestion on that liigher ground of jirinciple 
which it is capablsnof occupying. 

‘ It may be laid down as a genenil lulc, in all questions as to the 
genuine character of a great literary work, that the evidence supplied 
by similarity of style is strdbger on the one side, than that derived from 
a correspondinjg amount of anomaly on the other. The same poet can 
as little be expected to maintain unvarying consistency and propriety, 
as the same man uninterrupted liealih of body or serenity of mind. It 
must further be remembered that origifial genius is proverbially eccen- 
tric and capricious, and that tliese characteristics are more especially 
apt to find j)1ace in the confpositidhs of a poet unshackled by the critical 
refinements of civilised ages. The same freedom of fancy which raises 
hitnfto the 'highest regions uf thi sublime will at tiiims lead him int6 
defects at which an onlinar} verhifier of the present day might bo en- 
titled to cavil. Very different is the value of the affirmative evidence, 
resulting f/om a large amount « of correspondence, in any such case. 
Writers of ordinary capacity, whose style is formed on the prevailing 
taste of the day, may frequently present sr) great a general resemblance, 
as to glider it difficult to dqyide, upon iiiteriiul grounds, to wdiom, among 

those 
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those of a given period, a production is to be ascribed ; bat any such 
pervading identity between any two or niore difierent minds, in respect 
to all the higher excellences, as well as the more delicate characteristios, 
of poetical genius, as it would be necessary to assume on the basis of the 
modern Homeric theory, w^'ere a phenomcuon unexampled in liistoiical 
times, nor conseoueiidy admissible, on liyiJbthetioal grounds, in the 
darker periods of aVt. Throughout the two poems the same deep know- 
ledge of human nature is di>4played, in identically tlie same forms, not 
merely in the delineation of those more prominent passions or feelings 
which may sometimes be vigorously apprehended even by inferior artists, 
but ill the penetrating power with which the single great master dives 
into the recesses of the Heart, plucks fortli its hidden treasures, and . 
embodies them in living forms before our eyes* Throughout, the same 
spirit and originality in the conception of his characters are combined 
with the same constancy in siistuiuiiig«thein ; the same vivid impiession of 
the varied jilienomcna of nature, aitli the same graphic powers of Sescrip- 
tion, perspicuity of narrative, aud^hariiianv of iminbers.’ — \o]. i. p. 226. 

Besides the assumed •miracle that the exrellenres thus 
copiously spread over the Homeric epics were within the leacli 
of a troop of bards living in oiif‘ and the same period of one and 
the same nation, Colonel Mure well observes — 

this improbability would be coinbinofl the little le^s mar- 
vellous eircumstauce, i/tf/Z these liansemdantly giJUd amid 

the variify of maletiah vdtith UadUioa phwed at thin difjmaly 
sliOi/ld hac< com^pned in Mti<tnaj the Trviv serif h oj adventures^ or 
even ftro limited portions of i^ while the trowd of second-rate poets 
were < quail g unannnous nt puff n tug d iff ( rent subjects^ or different 
portions of the same,* To ^be 4ibo\<* euiueideiices neetl scarcely be 
added, a$» legards the more ])opiilar foiiii of tJie modern theory, tlie 
still iiioie nidr\elloii'« coincidence, that tfu^se poemSy after several 
emturifs of circulation in their separate fupfleitiu shdUld have been 
found to consthnte the pait*t of two vast iniegrnl epopees^ each 
following out a continuous ttaui of events through numerous compli-^ 
cated vicissitudes : that one pari shouUt have suggested itself as a 
beginning y another as a middifyU third qs an end ; that the rest should 
have afforded appropriate episodes ; and that each should have been 
inlersptvsed with mutual iefrenees to the incidents destined by the 
presiding genius of I^arnassm to go before and follow after, 

is probable that, like most other^great painters of human nature, 
Homer was indebted to ])revioiis tr'^ditioii for the original sketehes of 
Lis principal heroes. Tlie>e sketches, howe\cr, r-oulil ha\c been little 
« more than o^illines, winch, as worked np into the fiiilslii^d portraits of 

^Aictiniis, flic next most rrlcKiritpil |UNt of fhosnli lol, 1»i>k ii]>, in Ins A^tliiopis, tlip 
aeries of ad\eutures befmr Tioj, niPcisply ai tlip si.i^p in \iocli flip Jliad rc w-., and 
caniptl thpra on to tlip death ot Ajax. Tlied!«*Rspi lliail contiiinerl tlip' iiitpriupted tale 
to the fall of the city, wh'ch catastiophp was also IipjIpiI hy AirMuns jji a woik 
eiititkd the Destruction of Tioy. The .luthoi o. tlip (’ypiia tii*ilpd the pievions 
Mibjpct from the biitli of IIpIpii, anil biouglit it flown to the e«<irt eporh at which the 
Iliad commences. The Nosti lillcd up the lutervabhetwepii lluul and Odysvy.’, 
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the Iliad and Odyasey, must rauk as his own genuine productions. 
In every branch of imitative jurt, this faculty of representing to the lifi* 
the moral phenomena of our nature, in their varied phases of virtue, 
vice, weakness, or eccentricity, is the highest and rarest attribute of 
genius ; and rarest of all as exercised by Homer through the medium 
of dramatic action, wherd the cliaracters are never ^formally described, 
but made to develope themselves by their own language and conduct. 
It is this, among his many great qualities, which ehMy raises Homer 
above all other poets of his own class; nor, with the single exception 
perhaps of the great Englibh dramatist, has any poet ever produced so 
numerous and spirited a variety of original characters, of different ages, 

, ranks, and sexes. SiiU tnore f^culiar to himself than their variety is the 
unity of thought^ feeling^ and expression^ often of minute phraseology j 
with which they are individually sustained^ and yet without an ap- 
pearantt of effort on the part of dieir author. Each describes himself 
spontaneously, when brought on the scene ; jus.t as the automata of 
Vulcan in the Odyssey, though indebted to the divine artist for the 
mechanism on which they nlove, appear 4o perform their functions by 
their own luiaided powers. Tliat aiiv two or more poets should simul- 
^eously have conceived such a ^character as Achilles is next to 
impossilAe. Still ciedible is it, that the different parts of the 
Iliad, where the hero suecefevsively appeals as the same sublime ideal 
being, under the influence of the same eonibiiiation of lirtues, ^kilings, 
and passions — UiinLiiig, speaking, acting, and suffering, according to 
the same single type of heroic giaiideur — can be the production of more 
than a single mind. Such evidence h*, pci haps, even stronger in the 
case of the less prominent actors, in sd fa" ns it is still less possible 
that different artists should .simultaneou<^ly agree in their portraits of 
mere suboid mate incidental per<»ouagcs, than of heroes whose renown 
may have rendered their cliaracters a species of public property. Two 
poets of ike -J^izabeth^n age mighty without any concert^ have har- 
monist to a great yutent in their portrait of Henry V, ; but that the 
correspondence should have ea tended to the imaginary companions of 
his youths Uve Falstaffs^ Pistols^ liardolphsj Quichleys^ were incredible. 
But the nicest shades of pecUiarify in the inferior actors of the Iliad 
and Odyssey are conceived oAd maintained in the same spirit of dis- 
tinction as in Achilles or Hector^— vo) i. p. 233. 

After expatiating with singular (orce and liveliness on the 
nu>re general marks of ufutv in either epopee — and the perfect 
skill with which the one a^pi^ io repeat anything detailed in the 
other, while there is no collision or contradiction, but an easy and 
entire haxmpny, with countless wealth of mutual illustration — " 
Colonel Mure in\ites us to consider the curious evidence of con- 
sistent plan in the whole of each work which is presented by the 
individual structure of its ihieC integral parts. Of this singu- 
larly acute disquisition, however, we can afford but a scant} 
specimen: — , 

‘cTht first book of the Hiad, in addition to prophecies and allu- 
sions 
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sions to future occurreuoes^ too emphatic to haVe been introduced 
witiiout the intention of following them out to their fuMlme^t, c6ntaihS, 
ill the multiplicity aud variety of its incidents, unequivocal proof of 
the opening scene of a long drama. Within these €00 verges are con- 
densed materials sufficient in number and importance tu have fltr- 
nished several booj^ each of equal leugth with the first, according 
to the mode^in which Homer is accustomed to work up his siibjc^ 
when iairly embarked on it. As the events succeed each other, so 
the scene s4|fis with a rapidity unexampled elsewhere. The arrival 
of Chryses in the camp, his addr&ss to the assembled host, the refusal 
of his request by Agduicmiion, and the acknowledgment of its ^ju'^tice 
by the troops, his departure and prayer to his patron deity, the descent 
of the god from Olympus, the ten days* ravages of his weapons, and the 
funeral rites of tlie victims, are dispatched in less than fifty lin'>s. The 
altercation between the chiefs, as the basis of the whole poem, is ij;catcd 
more at length. But CAeii here the orations are far from copious. 
Kobtor himself is comparatively brit‘f. Then follow in rapid succession 
the shipment of the imiidon fed* her lioiiic, the purification of the host, 
the delivery of Briseis by Achilles to Agamemnon’s heralds, the dia- 
logue between Achilles and bis mother, with bis retrosi)ectivc account 
of the sack of 'riiebes and cajUure of the prisoiitr w'hose ransom involved 
such fatal consequences. A change of scone tftinsports us to Ciiiysa, 
where n't) described the delivery of the damsel to her father, with tile 
sacrifice and banquet in honour of Apollo. Another change brings us 
back to Achilles; and a third conveys us to Olympus, where we have 
the promi>ed interview between Thetis and Jove, with other scenes 
illustrative of the part tokoy by the ditlerent deities in the affairs of 
earth. In propoition to the iipiuber and ijuportance of the events, the 
period of time occupied by this canto, upwards of three weekb, is more 
than double that allotted to the whole sueetHnling twenty-two books. 
J/i this arcfonulatiou of iiiculcnts vimf be Iraqfii, not ^ mveh any 
deliberate artifice, as the spontaneotis anxiety of a mij%d pregnant with a 
great subject, to secure, by laying down at the outset a broad foundation 
of facts, a wide field for subsequent enlargement; and to rivet the 
attention of his reader by launching him di once on the full stream of 
the narrative.^ — ibid,, p. ^ 

But the style of this book aJbi Is evidences not less remarkable 
of its being an intn)ductory ope. The oxtrnordmary abundance of 
facts leaves no room for the poet’s qjsual richness of ornamental 
detail. ITis language is alike coipprehansive aiid concise ; of the 
elegant accessories of his art he is nowhere else so sparing. For 
'xomple : * • 

‘ Throughout the Iliad a favourite class of figuiativc embellishment 
is lAe Simile; and it is one wliich the fervour of tiic poet’s imagiiiation 
has at times led him to accumulate te a defective excess. U'lie whole 
number of such figures in the poem is about 190, giving an average of 
about six for every 500 lines. The greatest proportion is in the descrip- 
tion of battles — ^tlie part of the text which chiefly suggested and requix;^ 

VOL, Lxxxvii. NO. CLXXiv. 2 Q . some 
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some such relief to an otherwise monotonous reeurrenoe of similar inci- 
dents. The sixteenth book^ comprising 6G7 lines, has 20 similes ; the 
seventeenth, 7G1 lines, lias 19 ; the second, containing 877 lines, has 10. 
The smallest proportion observable in any one of the subsequent books 
gives one for 250 lines. ^ In the frst booh^ eon.sisling of 611 lines, tlierv 
occurs not one. This peculiarity explains itself ^as naturally by the 
number and importance of the hiMtorieal incidents in Alpha, as tlie 
accumulation of purely illustrative matter, in the other books abo>e 
cited, by the opposite character of their contents. 

‘ That tlie part containing, next to the first canto, the fewest embel- 
lishments of this class should happen to the concluding one, though 
a curious, is no fortuitous coineideiiee. It forms part of a geueiiil 
and, as bearing on the present subject, important analogy between the 
two bof ks. As in Alpha ive trace ^ in the vumln r and rapid sttreesision 
of events^ the opening ; so in Omega a like peculiarity mdicalcs the 
winding vp of a Unig 7iarralive^ and the an net y of the poet to ahndge 
the concluding details^ disposing of the main heads of action. 

The iiidiguities inflicted on llector’h c<wpse; tlie council of the gods ; 
the mission of Iris to Thetis, of Thetis to Achilles ; llie iuter\ iew 
between the godde«5s aiul lier son ; the mission of Iris to IViam ; his 
jouruej’, iuter^iew with Achilles, return with the boily of Hector, and 
the subsequent preparation and performance of the funeral rites, com- 
prise a mass of incidents equal ill number, if not in importuned, to tliost* 
contained in the first act of the poem. They also, it happens, oceiipj 
an exactly equal period of time, about tweiity-two or twenty-three d-iys. 
These coincidences certainly offer a btroiig argument, not only of s} s- 
tematic design in the structure of tht peem, but of that spontaneous 
haniiouy wliicdi marks the operations of the same genius under similar 
circumstances. 

‘ Another indicatio}! (f an oimimg canto is a certain descriptive 
introductioi\, on thdr first appearance on the scencj of several of the 
less distinguishedhnetors — a courtesy of which there is no example in 
other porfio^is of the Hind, The heroes of more universal renown, 
Achille«, Agamemnon, Ulysses, are indeed brought at once on the stage 
without any ceremony of announcement : but the other two cliief per- 
formers in tl^ first book, IVestor and Calbbas, persoriagcs whose noto- 
riety depended probably in a gr*ut tmeasure on the Iliad, are each 
ushered in with a particular notice of their persons and qualities. 
There could be no reason for this move pointed personal description of 
these individuals in this c^nto^than in any other, unless it were intended 
for the commencement of a* series.’ — ibid,j p. 261. 


critic pursues tliis line of exainination as to the constructiosi 
of parts, in respect of both the poems ; and the effect at its close is 
tlioroughly overwhclmmg. Wc must hasten, however, to illustrate 
the equal ekill brought to beaj* on a matter of still greater interest ; 
nor down think we could give a happier instance of the Coloners 
anal;) sis of the Homcx^ic characters, as supporting the old faith 
that ^lie who drew such ^hai'acicrs might well plan an Iliad, than 
wbat is said as to Paris and Helen, the guilty pair ou whose 


foi tunes tli(' poem fundamentally hinges : — 


* Paris 
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^ Paris and Helen are the beau and the belle, the man of fashion 
and the woman of ])leasure, of the heroic age. Such characters are 
e^sollti^llly unpoetical in more civilised periods. No two can here 
he more in harmony with the genius of the poem, or with each 
other. Both are unprincipled votaries of sepsua] enjoyment ; both 
s(‘lf-wu’llod and petf^lant, but not devoid of amiable and generous 
feeling. Both are distinpiished for personal graces and acconiplisli- 
liients, and the consequent importance they attach to eh'gaiice of 
attire and other means of turning tiiose advantages to account. In 
both, this eombinatioii of attribute's has been portra^'ed with a^rapliic 
piccibion, the more remarka[)le, considering the liniifcd appearawe of 
(ach on the bcene. The gciUTal conduct of Paris exhibits tliat mixture 
of conflicting qualities, of bravery and effeminac}'’, petulance and i>ood- 
Jiniiiour, self-con ccit and subiiiissi\ e respect for tlie siipcii(»r worth of 
otli'Ts, so common, as tlie e\pori(‘nce of every man of the w'orld can 
testify, in persons of similar tastes and habits. It is obuoiisly not the 
(fleet of accident, that, in the opening s^c^ie of the first battle, this 
galJant ad\enturer, the imiuary cMiiseof flu* wlude mischief, appears as 
tli(* prominent figure, •'•tiutliiig with all the aiisof a national chaiiijuc'n 
in front c»f the Trojan linc>s. No sboniT, Jm)vvc\(t, docs ho olist^-ve 
JVlciK'luus advancing to (nigag^ him, than, consi icncc-smitten and crest- 
fallen, he rotr(*ats into the ranks; but, tlie •nonicnt after, stung by the 
u'proof oT II(-ctor, he projioscs, and iiunfully sustains, a singh* combat 
with his rival. I'lie ensuing a1t( icalioii in the chninber of Helen, and 
tli(» mode in whicli bj mutual co!is(‘nt it is brouglit to a close, are 
equally characteristic. After lounging tli(‘ gn^afc'r jiart of the day in 
her ajwrtmc'iits, lie found Elector engaged in bimnshing his ainionr ; 
and, when again nmsed to activity by Ins brother’s repioof, he i^^sues 
to tlie b.dlle with an ostentatious gaiety, illustiatcsl by one of tlie finest 
similes in the Iliad — that of the horse emancipated from the siall and 
prancing across the plain to the ri\er. The mote rational side of his 
character ib exhibited chi<‘fly in his inferviewb wifli TIect(»r, whose 
martial superiority commands liis profound respect. He submits in 
silence to the most cutting reprcKifs of his nqble bt cither, and cheerfully 
obeys all his suggestions. It is true, on the ether hand, tliat Hector’s 
rt monstrances are directed Solely at his want of energy in the field. 
They never touch on his amoixius iiic’ulgence, or the duty of reparation 
for his crime. The proposal of Antenor, to the latter effect, is received 
in a very different spirit, with *the petulant eftrontery of the spoiled 
child and pampered man of pleasure. * 

‘ Helen is the female counterpart of Paris. Daughter of an illus- 
tyous royal house, the most bea itiful priiice'^s (»i her age, she is wcshli'd 
iji extreme yoiiA to a husband who, however wo^th,^ of her choice, 
s(»ems not to have engaged her afK*ctioiis. She becomes, consequently, 
an easy victim of the fascinating adventurer destined by the goddess of 
love as her future partner. Helen, &s frequently happens with frail 
women — a natural result perhaps of the same susceptibility in wliicli 
their failings originate— is distinguished by tenderii»iss of heart and 
kindly disposition. Traces of better principle seem also to lurk 'jiidgr 
the general levity of her habits. Though a faithful consost to Paris, 

( 2 G 2 
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viho on hid part is no way deficient in the duties of husband or lover, 
she still entertains a fond remembrance of her days of youUtful inDocu 3 iic(\ 
She looks back at times with remorse and regret, almost with longing 
desire, to her native land, her deserted child, and the home of iier 
fathers ; and is as ready to acknowledge and condemn her own fiiults 
as to appreciate the oppo^te virtues o 4 others. Tke finer touches ^lilli 
which Jier portrait is worked up are all of the more delicate dramatic 
description. In the emotion slie displays at the invitation of ^lu'as 
to go forth to the ramparts and witness the preparation for the duti 
betweelf her pa-^t and present hubbnnd ; in her dignified ad\aiiee to tlie 
admix'ing old senators ; in her grief and 6 cdf-reproach at the distant 
view of her countrymen and former friends ; in her petulant argument 
with her patron goddess after tlie defeat of Paris ; iti the taunts thiown 
out agstiiist his cowardice, coupled with returning fondness for his 
persOii ; in her frank ackmmlcdgment to Ilcetor of the common failings 
of herself and 1ov(t ; and in her aifectionute lamentation for the late 
of lier noble brotluT-in-larv, mingled wdth selfish tears for her own 
distressCM, are exhibited to the life all ihc finer features of that mixed 
female character, which, while we pity and condemn, wc arc 0011811x011011 
to J()\e and admire.! — pp. 3 oo- 3 ()r. 

The Helen, thus ^rxquisitcl}' painted in the Iliad as the para- 
mour of Paris, reappears in tlie ()(l^ssey as the resawed and 
reconciled wife of Menelans — but still c^xaetly the same lady, 
with sueli slight tints of \arjety as would he naturally suggesUMl 
to the om creator by lajise of time and eliange of position. 
Our (Joloiiel (/uy;cr idoneub) is likely to understand such a d(- 
vclopment as this lathcT liettcr than most ineeischaumed professors. 
He knowingly and gracefully says; — 

‘Although described as still beautiful, her person and manners aie 
shaded by fl veil of ftiatronly gravity, to lie c*x])ecled after an inferMil 
of ten years, ancT under such altered ciTCumsfances. She is di.-^tin- 
guished by the same elegance ami courtesy, and tJie same voluptuous 
habits. She enters tlie ivili of the Spartan palace with a pomp of 
female luxury never assigiied by Horner^ to any other heroine — pre- 
ceded by tlii^^e waiting-maids, one bearing her throne, another soft 
rugs or .mshions, a third her richly stored silver work-basket. In the 
course of the dialogue, there appear^ the same mixture as formerly 
of self-reproach and easy incjifference in her allusions to her past con- 
duct; while the longing 4 ifier her first husband and native land, which 
in the Iliad also occasionally came over her mind, is liere described by 
herself as having, towards the close or the war, so gqowri upon her, as 
to render her as false to the cause of the Trojans as she hsid formerly 
been to the bed of Mvnclaus. A curious tiwit of primitive luxury, 
which the poet, with a fine adaptation to her character and habits — 
obviously therefore not without some moral signification — ^has attri- 
buted to her, is the use of a drug calculated to banish thought, and 
promote oblivion of past, or indifference to present subjects of vexation. 
Thi^ drug was a present ilom the queen of Egypt, whose court she had 
^ recently 
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rerently visited 'with her husband. The view of som^ commcntatoiN, 
that it was opium, used in the East as they suppose from time iinme- 
iiiorial, as at this day for the same purjiose, is certainly not devoid of 
probability.’ — vol. i. p. 436. 

From the admirable dissections of indi^dual charaeiers, witli 
uliicb a very large^spaee is occupied, 'we may pass to the author s 
not less elaborate and not less beautiful argument for the unity 
()I the Poet drawn from Ijis peculiar treatment of the move 
pou (*rful passions and a/Teetioiis as common to man in the aggve- 
gate. And first let us tiiyi to the sc^clion on syinpathy : — • 

‘ Whoever has known grief must e experienced how readily our 
own distresses find vent in the tears 'we shed for tho«e of others ; how 
ofldi, ill what appears ut tlio moment but the effect of ooniiiii>?ejution, 
we are influciiced as much or more !)y a selfish as a purely eompas- 
sionate impulse. Let any one east his eyes over an audience intent on 
.in elor^iient funeral oration, and observe tlfW'ii whose che«'ks Die tears 
dow most copiously. Will it b*e found in every ease that the p(‘i sons so 
atleetcd arc those most remarkable for the tCMiderness of tlieir hearts ? 
\\ ill il not rather appear that they are Midi as Jiavi; theniselvos smarted 
most recently and severely uiuler affliction ? Jj; is tlierefoie their own 
sorrow, mt her than that of the bereaved widow or orphan, which so 
deeply aneets Ihom. But, although tliis excess of sympathy may be 
sdti'-h, it is iu)t witlioiit its moral \ahie. Every iiiipuhe which softens 
the heart towards di-^tress is in iUdf amiable. As a ceiieial rule, those 
v»ho have suHered most themselvp most readily fed for the mi*^fbi tunes 
of tlieir iieighboins ; and, wlwe it possible, in any sudi case .is that 
.'I hove suppos(‘d, to analyse tlift, component elements of grief, it would 
p'ol) bly be found that, even deducting those of a purely selfls]| nature, 
'‘udi as reniaiiicMl wuuhl Ik* greater on the part of the afflicted than of 
tlie lightlicaited portion of the audience. Noffhere doeb the niomi 
iiJLrriMlient of Homer’s poetry assume more marked features of indivi- 
duality, than in Jiis dc»ep sense and beautiful treatment of this delicate 
a Heel ion. A striking exnm|)]e is in the; scene in the qiiartiTs of 
Achilles, after the death of Patroclus (Tl. xix ), where the chorus of 
captive females respond to tie lament of Brise'is ; — ^ 

wc f0«ro icAa/ouir’, liri Ct trf£vti\ovTo yvvalkec, * 
IlfltT^oKXov ^p6(paa‘iVy S’ avrwv x-nrte’ cxa-yTif). 

TIio simple conciseness of the expressioiif as coiniiareil with tlie fulness 
of tlie idea convoyed, renders this one of die most exqui'^ite touches of 
its kind in either poem/ 

Col. Alure’slaote on Tl(x.TpoK\ov wpocbna-iv is not to be omitted. 
I Fe says : ^ 

^ Tt may be proj^r to caution the Jess experienced schedar .ngaiiist 
taking this phrase in the sense of preiexty wliidi it familiarly bears in 
later Greek prose. It must here be understi od in its simpler primary 
import of apparent cause or motive^ which elsew here iltf aches to it with 
Homer, licy lie’s notion that the females,^ selfishly absorbed in their 

• qwn 
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own sorrow's, wjere indifferent to the death of their hemefactor, is a 
proof, among many, of the deficiency of the &cu1ty of taste, which 
disqualified that learned commentator, like so many others of his nation, 
for a competent critic of any such work as the Iliad.’ — vol. ii. p. 34. 

The perhaps graihlest example of all is thus eloquently 
treated : — * 

^ In the supplication of Priam to Achilles, everything depended on 
a first iiuprcs^ion. The suddenness and boldiies.N of the intrusion, tlic 
vindictive l)itteriiesrt of the M\miidon chief against everything Trojan, 
and Jiis fierce impetuosity of temper, imperatively required that the 
coiiiniencement of the old man’s aiidrcss should be so conceived as to 
work at once on his gc'iierous sympathies. One less deeply read in the 
book of nature might have made Priam open his suit wdth a touching 
pictiu'e of his domestic woe, or !i tiattering appeal to the generosity of 
the (vreek (‘humpiuii sind the fulness of the vengeance already exacted. 
Homer’s Priam directs tl^*attaekou afar more ^ulncrablc quai ter. 
He tells Aehillos, simply and abruptly,* to remember his own father, 
bland ing, like the wretched parent who knelt before him, on the brink 
of the grave ; ojipressed perha])s* like him by some foreign invader; 
and lamenting, if not tliF death, the absence at least in a distant land, 
of liis darling son, tlie*liop(> and support of his dc^elining years.” The 
argument is kept in \iew from first to last. I'lie heart of Achilles 
melts before it like wax beneath a burning sun, and a burst of sym- 
pathetic emotion at the close eoinjdctes the tiiumph of the royal sup- 
pliant’s eloquence ; — 

fjLvfjeai irarpoc troio^ Otoic e7r«fe€X’^*A;^i\\£i; ! 

TriKiKov wtriTEp dXoip £7rc yfipaor 

wc </>aro’ rp 5* &pa Trarpac vtji IpLEpov wptrE yoow* 
rw CE ftrrftrafiEvu, 6 pey **Eicropoc iiripofitorotv, 
uXru’* d^cea, 7r|^a:r(ipoi0e ttoCwp *A^i\ijor cXi/frtfcii, 
aifTctp ’Aj^TxXfvc kXdlEv tor TraTtp\ uXXorc 2’ avrt 
ndrpoKXoe’ rwv de arorax») surd 2wpcir’ vpu>pEi* — vol. ii. p. 37- 
Among other instancos, Colonel Mure dwells on the previous 
picture of family mourning in the Trejan palace — ^tlie Lament of 
Patroclus (Ifiad xix.) — and the emotion of Pisistratus in the 4th 
Odyssey when Menelaus mourns over the disasters of Ulysses. 
O thesis will ocTur to every Ilomcdic student. But even moic 
entirely peculiar to Homef is his treatment of (irief itself — of 
which the nlTectlon above noticed is a modification; and here 
notliiiig is^inore peculiar than his Imbitual viewi^ of the indul- 
gence of “sorrow as an enjoyment. To him alone of poets 
could Aristotle ha \o -pointed :is ali^e to the truth, which once 
stated every heart recognises, that xal cv rots vrivQstn xai O^iivoif 
iv.yiyverai Tir ^Sovij. {Rhct. /. xL) The delight which he takes 
in this image is excluohely his, and not less so his method of 
adorping it. Sometimes grief is desciibed as simply a plea- 
sdre. Th^ Penelope (Orf. xix.): — 

•* * j avrap 
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avmp efftoi icai rcvOoc afiirpriTOv vopB Sai/jLtoy^ 
ijfiara f^iy yap r c p ir o fi’ ooupo/ieVi^ yo6utra» 

And so Achilles in his interview with Priam (//. xxiv.) : — 
avrap itcil pa yooio rerapireTo S7og ’A^^iXXcuc. 

‘ The following ^mssages of each poem, the one from the interview 
of Achilles with the ghost of Patroclus, the other from that ])etweer 
[Tlysses and the shade of his mother, supply a curious example of the 
poet’s happy tact of varying the letter of substantially the same expres- 
sion, to suit the variety of the case: — 

dXXcx pfji aertTOV I'vvOd ‘Trip uptpipuXorri 

o\oo7o Tira p IT to pLifrOu yaoi o. — IL xxiii. 97. 

otjtpa Kdt £ 11 ' ’A/orio, (juXag vipl \f7pt ftaXorri^ 

dfKjfoTipto hpoipoio r c r It p TT w ju £ V 6^ « ydoia — OJ, \i, 2 TI. 

Tilt* parallel exUuidh to tlie wliole neiglibouring texts. Sometiuies, the 
full iiKluIgeiJCi^ of sorrow', like that of an}*ollier pleasurable sensation, 
is described as produeiiig satiety; as in the account by Mciielaus of 
his Jiabitual state of feeling towardsjiis departed comiiaiiioiw in arms : — 

dWoTE piv ri yd^ tjiptt a ripiropai^ dWorf 0* tTvrf 

Travofiai' uitl/tfpdc ct ku po i a. p v £ p o I o •foot o . — Od, iv. 102/ 

Colonel INIuie ri'iiiniks liow ijiteroslingly tlic spirit of these 
and an infmit} of parallel passages is modified I)} the varied power 
of the principal terni yw : — 

^Sometimes this woid exiw'esjbs the simple aflectioii of grief, some- 
times iis indulgence, sumetluF\s any species of tender emotion ])ioduc- 
ing the same out>^ard effect. The phrase may in such cases be well 
rendered by the French term attmUrLsi^cmcnt., to which the English 
tongue lias no equivalent. Among other examples be cited the 
description of the scone wdiere the Ithacan mariners, delivered from 
the degrading efieets of Circe's eiichantmciit, are restored to the society 
of their comrades : — ^ * 

TTUffiP c’ ipipoii^ virict^ydog^ dp^l ci^i^pa 

apipSaXiov R'anz^c^e, 6ia S’ iXfaipe icai avr^. — 398. 

Wliat they really felt was joy, tliough tempered by the remembrance 
of their late calamity.’ — ii. p. 4o. 

He adds in a note : — 

‘ How little of commonplace there is in the spirit at least of these 
^passages, w’hat»ver may be the case with their wording, caiinort be 
better evinced than by tlic fact, that throughout the whole volume of 
Shaks])eare, who is generally held to have probed every nook and 
cranny of human passion or feeling, wo allusion can be found, in so far 
at least as the author’s researches extend, to the pleasurable ingredient 
of sorrow, or to satiety in its indulgence, offering the remotest parallel 
to any one of the above copious series of examples.’ * ^ 

Another 
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Another nice shade of the emotion is the pleasure derived from 
ttie memory of bygone sorrows. This is finely embodied in the 
lustic eloquence of Euma^us when recounting his own early mis- 
haps to his yet unrevealed master (Od. xv. 400): — 

jiera yap re Ka) viXyem repirerai ctv//p, 

6(rric fMoXa voWa vaOt^ na) ttoAX’ evaXtiOrj/ 

The grief of Achilles for Patroclus finds the very same vent: — 

IlarpOk'Xov Trodiioy iL^porrjTa re Aral fiivoQ 

OTTOtra roXvwevtre trvv avru, Kal vaOey aXyea. — 77, xxiv. 6. 

Colonel Mure, as he liad pointed in the former case to the re- 
marka1)le silence of Shakspearc, takes care to quote here from 
Romeo smd Juliet: — 

^ All the‘?e woes shall serve 
For sweet diseonrses in our time to come.’ 

The vanity of human li/’(^niust ha^e been often in the contem- 
plation of one so familiar ^^ith all tlie weakiu^sscs of our nature; 
but the importJincc attached to the nniversally admitted truth, 
the prominence giv^n t<» It lhroii;>liout both the poems, and the 
variety of imagery V'itli ^\hich it is set forth, may be fairly 
instanced as almost sufTicient to guarantee unity of mind air 1 unity 
of origin. 

• The general nile, as it may bo callwl, is concisely laid down in the 
following i»air of strikingly parallel texts : — 

fjv fiev y«p ri ttov fffriv dii'vpwrfpor arfpor, 

/Tfii'rwr, oatra re yaiav tiri iriuei rf k(ii tpTrti. — II, x\ii. 446. 

oucti' aKtlvoreptiv ytilfi rptiftei uvdpwirotOf 

TTfirrwr, otrau re yauty tiri irveiti re kui ep 7 ret,^—Od, xviii. 130. 

Of lliings that breathe and creep upon the ground, 

No vainer thing tlian mortal man is found. 

The latter passage is follow’ed up by a moral commentary, distinguished 
by a terseness of expression* and a depth of sentiment which would do 
honour to Aristotle or Bacon. It closes* with two other equally 
remarkable lin^.^, describing the ah sol ite dependence on the Deity of 
every thought of his ephemeral creatures : — 

rdloQ yap vooc eerly emydoylwy uyOpdtwuyf 
oiov iir* JifJtap &yjfin rrqrSlf OJ^Cputy re Btu/y re. 

^ The rule is beautifully illustrated by, the comparison of successive 
geneiHtions of men to the annual changes of the leaf ^ 
oiri vtp tpvXXuv yereiij roiySe xai ayopaty ’ «:• r. X,—IL vi. 146. 
elegantly varied in the contemptuous langi^agc of Apollo 
heiX&Vt oc <^vXXoltriy cofirorcr, aXXore fiiv re 
ioj^XeyiiQ rcXidovai^^^ apovpoc Kapiroy elovrec^ 
aXXore Si ^Biyvdovffiy elic^pioi.~I/. xxi. 464. 

The pbet especially delights in this figure of ephemeral humanity* 

. ^ Hence, 
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lienee^ the leaves of the forest and the flowers of the field are among' 
his fiivourite similes fur armies going forth to battle,* where the fragile 
tenure of existence in the mighty multitude is so proniineutly brought 
into view : — 

X/ 171 / yap (ftvWoieriv lotKorfc V ypa^iadonr^y 

ipxoyrai veSioio, — II. ii. 800. 

JjXOoy tTTCtO’ offo (jivXKa Kal avOeii ylyvtrai iSpp.— Od. ix. 51. 

‘ The groups of maidens sitting at the loom, in the ])ulaco of Alcinous, 
are compared to aspen leaves ; a figure singularly expres&ive, in the 
spirit of the episode, both of the le\ity of the company and the brisk- 
ness of their movements 

al S’ iOToSc vtpoaxri icai i)\aicnTa 

i/fitvaiy oia rt (ftvWa fiaictt^ryc ntytipmo . — Od, vii. 105.’ 

Iloro tbo C\il(mcl adds one of tliosc excellent notes for which 
we arc indebted to liis tra^ cdled experienees : — 

* This image, like many oflicrs in Honied, can be riglitly appreciated 
by those alone who are famili.ir \utli tin* existing manners of Southern 
Europe. In modern Italy, as in auytieiit (Ireeee, \\ casing is j)crforme(l 
by young women, frcMpiently collc*cted in lasge halls fitted up for the 
purpose. Wlioever may liappcni to oiM‘«.)f these estahlibhments 
will recognize, in the busy flitting of the shuttles, and the appearance 
and gestures of the livcl} and often ^^aiitou ew'w wiio liandlc them, a 
counterpart of the scene here dc^seiibed 1)} (lie jjoet.’ — vol, ii. p. 46, 

The coin])arison of the («ill ol >oung ICiiphorbus to a fair 
oli\e plant, suddenly upicvJtc'tl by a stoiin, siiggi^sts anotlics note 
of the same class : — 

* The some’wliat similar compaiison of ihe fall of Siinoisius to that of 
a poplar tree sho^^s the antiquilA of the practice, p*till common in 
Southern Europe, of IrininiinG^ up the stein of tifat tree t» within a few 
feet of the top, wJiich, left iintouchecl, presents tifb appearance of a 
bu-iliy tuft. ^J'lie rc*semblancc between this tnft and the plumy helmet 
of the warrior hero forms the main point the figure : — 

^ TTfertr, niyfcpcc wf, 

H T iv ciu/ifi'j} e\EO(, fxfydXoio TTE^vfJcc, 

Xelij* dr&p t£ ol o^tu £'* ’ a\porarp Trf<j)vaoLy. — II, 1V,*482.* 

m 

In one important point of arran!rpm(*nt our author departs 
utterly from the rule of his pred<‘res^rb in this debate. With 
^them th(^ first branch of the discusbion is that which refers to 
the early trattsmission of ‘Hf»mer;’ and, however they iriiglit 
diflFer in minor points, they generally ronrurred in asserting 
that at the period when liis main elements came into existence— 
and during a long c'ouvse of time*(usually many centui ies) after- 
wards — the practice of writing was unknown to the Greeks, How 
much of their theories as to the final ronstnifction and actual 
shape of the two epics dependcsd upon "ihese preliminary aAump^ 

* tipiis, 
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tions, wc need not waste words in recounting. It was argued on 
the other side wilh no weakness of logic or poverty of illustration 
that, even granting their postulate, since they also unanimously 
admitted the fact that the recitation of epic minstrelsieB was the 
immemorial practice ofrthe Greeks and most cherished accompa- 
niment of all festal assemblages, as expresslf^ exemplified in 
various details of both these works themselves, there was nothing 
absui'd in the sup})osition that a class of men who had this recita- 
tioii for their sole calling should have carried the power of 
memivy to an extent wholly unknown among modem nations. 
Instead of begimiiiig with this inquiry, C\>lonel Mure defers it 
(with all its appendages) till after he has not only completed his 
unrivalled sifting of the Hoinerie miracles, but bis whole eon- 
speetW of Greek literature down to the Pisistratic epoch ; and his 
arrangement seems as judicious as new. For, whatever else may 
be disputed, tlie tranbini.«Aion ol a vast mass of non-llomcric 
com position from the sani(M)i not iiiuch n'ceiiter day s is allowed: — 
it is also allowred that a laiue poi.tion of this was })oeii*y 
in the same metre,'’ ad<ipting diligeiilly the other technical forms 
of ‘1 Joiner,' an<l devested exclusive*!)’ to the celebration of inci- 
dents conneeted in one wa) or another with the* same tradition of 
a great primitive collision bctvvc*en the frontier powers of Europe 
and Asia on the shores of the ] fellespoiit : anrl thirdly, it is 
allowed that this other and innch moic extensive body of heroic 
hexameters was pronounced by tlie mianimous consent of antiquity 
to be immeasurably inferior to the Ikuneric standard: — whence 
the final disnppcsu'aiice of it: — all that we actually know of it 
now being from erili(s and commentators of the Alexandrian 
epoch, who Itave {landed dow’n iioti<‘es of the tojiies embraced by 
those cyclic bards, with a few scatteied lines of their composition. 
Now the difficulty of accounting for the oral preservation during 
ages or centuries of such, nionumcntal poetiy as the Homeric may 
be in men’s eyes smaller of gi'eater : buV the difficulty as to the 
inferior uiattef assumed to have b^en saved tlu'ough the same 
barbaric hazards for the ultimate consideration of ^ c*ultivated 
times ’ is in fact a difficulty of a wholly different class. Suppose 
it possible for Milton to^hav^. survived such perils — on what 
principle can you give your faitli in the case of some dozen 
subsequent ^weavers of ‘Miltonic verse?’ The rlfffpsodiets who« 
kept the old leviathan afloat were a strenuous order of enthu- 
siasts — ^their calling must have been a prosperous one — well 
might they ’ dispense with any* patronage but that of tlie public. 
Picture an English Demodocus progressing cheerily from Assize 
town to Cathedral city, ' and sure everywhere of the place of 
hoqouit at magisterial oraranonical banquet, because he could 
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cheer the company over their potations with tifytte of poet Pye. 
The Colonel, therefore, after working out his demonstration^ 
from intemal evidence, that the Iliad and Odyssey are works 
of one and the same master of human nature and poetical art 
— and then skilfully condensing all oun extant information as 
to his primitive Competitors or successors — is prcpai ed to look 
at the question as to the Hellenic antiquity of writing from a 
more commanding point of \iew ; and we doubt if any portion of 
his work will he considered more ei editable to him than the 
c'losing chapters of the 3rd ^olume which arc strictly orfupied 
with this wider survey of that question. Tljese chapters, howe\er, 
are in themsehes a eoinpaet ;md pieufiiant, but not a short treatise; 
and we must again dc^elhio anv atleinpt to epitomize him.- 

Among points of external e^ulell( cM>\eilook(‘il or systematically 
evaded by his victims, is the belied of all tliose O reeks who arc 
admitted to have been famili.e' witfi^the of the pen, that 
the art and practice of wiitiim weic deilxed to them from a 
period far lieyond distinct tnu'itlon — that tlieic was no trace 
of their origin ('xcept in the uni\eis?d Instil rtiat they came from 
the East ; — of which indeed tlieic toiild be no question, as the 
forms "^ind names of theii letteis tlie v(‘i\ word alphabet^ were 
fatal to iiny other theory ; with wbith we mav join the equally 
universal cieed that the introducer was f Wwn/.s— that is — as read 
by the light of Hebrew or^Aiabh — J/un of the East; not the 
name evidcmtly of an ihdividiial, but one of the same scope 
with Nonnan or aiid coiuiectc*d acioidingly with legends 

of the foundation of liundicds of tonus along all the Meditcr- 
lanean shore's — as clearly maiking tlie rxtieine anli(|ulty of every- 
thing ascril)ed to the said Cadmus. Furthei^ ihff notion that, 
because the custom of reciting Homer was immemorial ancl 
universal, therefore the Poet himself dictated anil recited^ but 
could not and did not write his veAes, never occurred to any 
Greek. The absence 8f copies thA could be refen'ccl to any 
thing like his date, was not more perplexing to tiicm fiian is to 
us the non-exIstence of a ^single Ms. of any Roman classic to 
which any one ascribes anything like a classical date. What 
arc we to say as to ‘ancient’ ^ our Bible — even of our 

New Testament? Parchment w’as always liable to the manipu- 
' lations of the^aliinpsest — paper was always frail. If we ate told 
— as we are by a score of Gennans — that Homer could not have 
used pen and ink bscavse^ long after Homer s day, Solon carved 
his laws on wooden cylinders — Vfm reply that Augustus, and even 
Augustulus, engraved his edicts and tariffs on marble slabs or 
brass tablets. If the illustrlssimi remilid us t]iat in such older 
Greek inscriptions as have been presented for our inspection J;he 
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eliaractcrs nre mostly rude and diumsy, indicating any tiling but 
the case of familiarity in their *shapc and arrangement, Colonel 
Mure may answer that, the older an English tombstone or coin is, 
the uglier and more unspellable is its legend — whereas, the older 
our English MSS. are, 'they arc the more admirable in point of 
calligraphy : declining subsequently from age lo age, until the 
handwriting of Elizabeth’s golden aera was, as a general rule, 
as hard as hieroglyphic — and assuredly, if the autograph of 
Shahespeare’s Autobiography liierc to turn up among Lord 
Ellesmere's papers, out of all her Majesty’s thirty millions of 
European lieges there are not thirty men who could read off a 
page of it to-morrow. 

Joseph Scaligor asserted that the Rf)mans never had a cur- 
sive handwriting. Some doubted — but on the whole such con- 
tinued to be the creed of the learned down to our own time. 
Eehold — some fourteen ot fifteen years ago the Austrians set 
about improving the diannel of the Danube to suit it for steam- 
boats, and the first point uas to iwpen Tiajan’s towing-path, which 
often became a galler> <tit out of the cliff, and all but obliterated 
by the acridents of war and wc'athei. One day in hewing at this 
galloiy the woikmcn repealed the mouth of a cavern, pfcbably 
iiatinal but widened by Roman skill, and which had 5e\entccn 
centuiies ago been the liea(l-f|uarters of a cleik of the works, or 
I'oiitracting engineer. In this subterrancHms office w^cie found the 
original da} -books of Trajan’s sei^ant— namel}, specimens — the 
first that modem e}e e>er saw — of tlib familiar Roman tables — 
boaids of wrood with hinges, inclosing each set tw'o or lour pages 
of quail} incm’s names^and calcadations of w^ages inscribed on ^mx; 
and lo ! the names were not only not in capitals, but they were 
in runuing hand, actually identical with our own; though Trajan s 
clerk hacl been no edegant penman — and accordingly the Vienna 
doctors have c\er since (except when occupied with sedition) been 
at daggers drawn among themselves about the deeypherment of 
the great Emperor s masons and naiincs. The moral is modesty. 
We are not done with discoveries. Jl^ot a fifth part of Pompeii 
has as yet been dispasted — probably not a twentieth of Hercula- 
neum. If ever Nicolas gois to Constantinople we expert revela- 
tions c*now. The tradition of some vast deposit of ancient literature 
among the vs.ults of the Seraglio is coeval with the fall of the city, ’ 
IVfahomet II. was as unlikely as any prince then or since to 
approve of destroying the private library of the Palapologi. 

But to return to Colonel Mure. It is said — ^if * Homer ’ 
had any knowledge of writing, he would have alluded to it 
in his poems — but he does not. The Colbncl denies both 
positious. Homer throughout assumes that the personages and 
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events he is celebrating belonged to an age far removed from 
his own — an age of heroes immediately spmiig' from the Gods^ 
enjoying heav^y intercourse and aid such as men oloi vw ffqoroi 
never dreamt of — ^in the words of iEschylns, @tcjv 
Aior — ^with powers and passions all on a like exalted scale* 

Might he not lia^e been as familiar with the use of ])eLi mid ink 
as the excellent poet of Moses and Son, and }et, as an ai'ibiTolo- 
gist, have tal^en up views wliich foibado him to represent Piince 
Paris as exchanging hillcts-donx with the jouiig Queen of Spaita, 
or make Pallas Athene inspire Ulysses witli a qiiiik for a pro- 
tocol? But is it true lihat there is nothing in ‘Jlomer’ incon- 
sistent absolutely with the notion that he was unacquainted with 
the ]>racticc of writing? (Jolonel Mure tliinks otlieiwisc-rand our 
leaders will be (mtertained ns wc^ll ns iiiblnictcd with hisV^ipious 
arguments on that head. We think it might almost ha\e been 
suflicicnt to point to the shichl of ylshillcs. 1\) sa> nothing of 
all the thousand other tokens of the ad\anccd state of the cognate 
arts of embroidery and carviiuj^ — is it possible that tliat wonder 
ot engraving and embossing should ha\eJ)een described b^ a man 
who Ihcd and died where writing was^ nothin practice? But tl.ere 
is moA than this branch of e^ideii(*e. The Colonel lakes iij) the 
vexata qufosiio of Belleroplioii in a st>l(‘ that does him special 
credit, as a critic both oi sense and of terms. T'be baleful siyus 
W’hich tliat fugiti\e carri(*(l to King lohatis come}c*d, whatever 
they were, a \ery iiitrlcal« stor} ; — the} indicated the seduction of 
a particular lady b} a particular geiilleinaii — to wit, the bearer — 
and ended with requesting the i emote monarc'h to put the beaier 
to death in requital of misconduct full (d clisjiaragemeut to tin* 
domestic honour alike of the sender and lh8 recehet of the docu- 
ment. How could all this be told in a poi table picture — a neat 
pocket-book of ‘ dissolving views’? Who e^er beard of a system 
of hieroglyphics among the old Greeks? Could such a system 
ever have existed among such a racc,^nd died out without leaving 
any traces even in tradition?. Colonel Mure’s uiiialysis of the 
words of the narrative scem^ to us as conc^lusivc as dexterous — ^l^ut 
for it wc have not room. ^Wc shall notice by and by a paiallol 
section, in which he seems to us,<K£uqJly tiiumjihant. Wc attach, 
however, even greater importance to another topic of wider scope 
* —on which ^he has brought together a large body of scii^ttercd 
particnilars, but neither, as wc humbly think, has exhausted tlie 
materials at his command in the libmry of the classics, nor still 
less those supplied by Holy Wn^; and it nja} be well to advert 
to this before producing a second specimen of the Colonel’s 
acuteness in respect of the express mention of writing in Homer. 

Homer in both poems, but cspec^lly in tlic Odyssey, indi- 
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catps frequent intercourse on the part of his Greeks of the heroic 
age with Egypt — and still more with PhcmiciBiis. We need not 
recall the numerous references to the various manufactures of Sidon 
—the honeymoon voyap;e of Paris and Helen, &c., in the Iliad; — 
in one place of the Odyssey a Phoenician ship is desnibed as 
lying for a whole joar off a port in the Greek •’Archipelago, en- 
gaged in unintermitting traffic with the natives, and at length 
departing when the whole cargo had been sold and a fresh nn<» 
taken on board. How did the supercargo keep his accounts? 
We a§k — how did Hiram and Solomon kc»ep theirs when the wood 
of Lebanon and the Tjrian artisans were alike at the service of 
the rising Temple ? Will any one \ enture to question that the 
inhabitants of Palestine ueie familiar with scribes before the 
Israelitish Empire reached its highest splendour? Yes — the Cap- 
tain is a hold mail — 

‘ Tlio authorities, sacred 6r profane, on this point are too numerous 
and familiar to require citation. Yc^t Wolf does not hesitate to denj’, 
even to the Phoenicians, any other jneeliapism for recording facts in 
Homer’s time than that of Memory and the Muses. The l^riaii and 
Sidonian merchant-princes uho corresponded with Solomon are sup- 
posed by him to have omplojcd in their voyages a poetical siipqfcargo, 
or living log-book, on the tablets of ii^liose memory were engraved 
invoice, bill of lading, freight, stowage, tonnage, custom-house and 
harbour dues, contracts, debts good and bad, and all the other transac- 
tions of a first-rate Sidonian house of bu-iness ! lli& further illustration 
of the dealings of the Phoenician traders by those of the barrow-\i omen 
in the Leipzig market-place, is in good k&ping with his general argu- 
ment.’ — vol. iii. p. 488. 

Tlic Greeks were qot a heavy people in any time. Before the 
* Homeric* (la^ tlwy had the Phamician alphabet — ^that is hardly 
questioned. Supposing them to have for a certain period used 
their Cadmean letters only for earning on wood or metal, would 
they be slow to imitate Egyptians or Phcmicians in the use 
of them on parchment or olher still more handy material, which 
no Greek- coulci ever have ‘ transae'ed business * in Egypt or on 
board any Tyrian vessel without sccin^jn constant request ? Tliese 
considerations are well state^l by Colonel Mure ; but there is a 
cognate one as to whiclf lie says very little — so little that we 
cannot suppose him to have weighed its value. He does not 
omit ' observing how familiar the idea of being <caTried away 
into slavery by Phomieian mariners was to the adventurous 
Greeks of the Odyssey — so frequently represented as detailing 
such youthful incidents when restored in after life to their nathe 
shores ; and he must, we should think, have drawn, though he 
does not express, the inference that persons who had gone through 
such e^^perience could not but have brought back with them some 
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command of the Phcenician language. If such occniTenoes were 
common, the consequences could not have been trivial. But there 
is another side to the story of which, though ^ Homer ’ afFords 
no evidence, the Bible furnishes not a Utile, and abundance more 
may be gathered from the Greek authors of later generations. 
It is a prominent article in every catalogue of sins for wliieli the 
Hebrew Prophets an'siign Tyre and Sidon, that a llourislnng 
branch of their trade was tiie selling of Hebrew youths and 
maidens to the remoter nations of heathendom ; Jm‘l expressly 
mentions Greece as a principal mart of this I’hcpnician slave- 
trade (chap. iii. p. vi.); And it is clear from numberless passages 
in the Greek literature of advancing ag(‘s that as long ns Tyre 
was Tjnre she continued to supply the luxurious inhabitants of 
Greek cities with beautiful woifteii — many oi them no' ^loubt 
previously imported from the regions that to this day mainly 
feed the Odalisque markets <>f (Constantinople and Cairo — 
but not a few also of tbb native blood of Palestine, and of 
these in all probability a certain j>roj)ortioii always Jewish. 
Now from all that we kmiw ol (Jlretfk liajuts, the handsome 
females thus introduced, conthiuall> alluded to ns distinguished 
for mu|gcal and other entertaining accomplishments, acquired very 
great influence with their masters. They wore their real do- 
mestic companions — the eliosen society of men of the most lively 
and inquisitive temperament. They must, of course, have had 
their own wjiy very mu(*hjn the jniiiiarv education of the childrc»n 
they bore to those protectors. Can we suppose that they them- 
selves forgot all the lore of their oun eaily Asiatic years? or that 
they could converse with their lords or l>ring up their children 
without communicating something of thaf in both quarters— 
largely in the second at all events? 

Not to dwell on the rase of actual daughters of Sion, — 
must not any young woman trained in l^hcenicia for the calling 
of the Greek Hetaira haa’e carried wkh Iior, even in the earlier 
times of this trade, a familiar knowledge not onlyi of writing as 
an art and practice, but of af written literature of no slight con- 
sequence? Of the proper literature of the Phoenicians, it is true, 
we have no remains — and we have,* y consequence of the bar- 
barous jealousy of Rome, but a few scanty traces of the Carflia- 
•ginian ; that there was, however, an extensive body of litei-ature 
among the Carthaginians w'e know from the Roman historians 
themselves who announce its wilful destru'jtion — ^the very jealousy 
it had provoked is sufBcicm proof pf its importance and influence ; 
and how can we conceive of such a literature among the colonists 
of Tyre, unless as preceded by and mos^t probably borrowing its 
tone and spirit from the literature of tlie parent state ?« And 
what, in many of its most important and influential clepartments, 
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must the literature of tlie Phoenician cities have been ? What was 
likely to be the -character their oldest books — their poetry and 

their chronicles ? Can we consider the geographical, ethnological, 
political, and economical relations of Judara and Phoenicia, two 
nations so close to each other, so constantly m ixing, the one 
habitually supplying the other with the ‘Staff o{life, tlie otlier re- 
paying her with every article of ultramarine ])roducc as well as with 
all the more finished specimens of manufacture in every kind — 
and entertain a doubt that thej had their literature also very inudi 
in common — wore well acquainted, at all events, with each other's 
literary masterjiieces ? h rom the proj[it‘r names that have been 
handed down to us — to say nothing of a few inscriptions and the 
dark fragments in I’lautus — it is hardly possible to suppose that 
either*the Phmnician or the Carthaginian dialect was farther from 
the Hebrew than Dutch from Geiinan, or Portuguese from S]>anish. 
How easily an^ man wlic^ possesi>es one of these modern tongues 
can become master of its <*c>-relatiAe; is matter of notoriety; in 
the case of the Peninsula, our readers liave been rcmiiiided by a 
preceding article iq licjjv \erv large a prr>portion the literature of 
the one temtorial di\ision was actually pi ocluccd by natives of 
the other. No reader needs to be remiiKled liow pcrpettgdly the 
struggle between the Hebrew’ faith and the idolatious heresies of 
their neighbours wjis renew (*d — how many of the most illustrious 
of the chosen rare Lapsed occasionally into the practices of 
heathendom Could such il\ali>*'of, leligious systcmis go on 
among two su^li pc^oplc^s, so intimately intermixed, and yet cither 
remain ignorant of wliatcwer markc-d tlie othca’s intellectual cul- 
tivation? We lia>e not s]>ac*e for farther developing this W’idc 
subject at pjipsent — (it would imolve a world of minute criticism on 
tlie Greek tragedians and philosojibers) — l)ut — merely stating our 
conviction that the Phn*niciaiis weie in every' age well acquainted 
with the mastei^works of llebrcwv gcaiius — and our hardly feebler 
induction that from a very xemotc pcriocLlhe Greek mind rccchcd 
glimpses of t\^t same genius to which the self-worshipping exclu- 
sive condeit of later Hellenism pemj^itted iiu gi'atcful allusion, and 
which have accordingly been ignored, all but universally, by the 
imitative prejudice of inodefu^ scholars — wc wish upon this occa- 
sion to rest simply on what wc fimst consider an undeniable result ; 
namely, that, if we believe what histery, sacred and profane, teller 
us is to the early intercourse between Greeks aiul Phcenicians, 
and what the Bible tells us as to its own history, it follows that 
long before any date ever ascrij[)ed to * Homer ’ — even at a date at 
least as early as Herodotus or any thoughtful Greek among his 
classical followers ever ascribed to the siege of Troy — there existed 
a rich^ body of 4rritten composition, comprising specimens both 
of'prose nanativc and *of lyrical effusion, with at least one of the 
# * . < . loftiest 
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loftiest poetry in an almost strictly dramatic . shape ; that this 
literature must have been familiar to 'a nation with which Greece 
had continual connexion ; and that these facts can by no stretch 
of casuistry be reconciled with the grand hypothesis of the practice 
of writing being foreign to that apra of GS'eek existence when the 
achievements o# Achilles and the adventures of Ulysses were 
embalmed in the Homeric hexameter. 

We can hardly thinly that we have been digivssing ; but, to say 
no moi'e for the present of Jiidap.*!., it is thus that Colonel Mure 
sums the matter up as to the Phirnicians : — 

‘ It may safely be asserted that in every age and country an ad- ' 
vanced state of comnieroo and navigation requires a certain aiuouiit of 
literary culture. Alpliahetie writing may not, perhaps, be'hidispen- 
sablo. Its j)laco iniglit in some degree bc‘ .suj>pli(Ml by less commodious 
mctliod> ; although no iri<i>taiiGe.can be addneed of nation depend- 
ent on those methods alone having l/etii distiiigiii‘«lied for zeal or 
success in commercial piii'ituits. Most consistently, tlien, are the 
Pliamieiaiis, tJic first peoj)Ie on reconl as really distinguished by a 
spirit of mercantile enterpi'ise, re^iorled fci^hav^ been also the inven- 
tors of the alphabet. Wliafever defenmee n|fjy be* due to the lei ter of 
the tradition, its spirit, as intiiiiatiiig tlic liist eoniplele adaptation of the 
art to ^actical purposes, is eonclusix c. The poet’s own descriptions 
e\inee, that, long before his time, Phoenician commeice had attained 
a high degree of that piosperily so iniicli celelmiteil both in authentic 
liistory and in poetical f«ibIo. It cannot be doubterl that Jloiner in 
j>articiilar owed much of his Siiou ledge of luariiirno geography, real 
or iahnloiis, to liis iiiteieeurse uith these euterjn’l-iiiig na\igalors. 
Apart, therefore, from his opportunities at home, it were scaieely 
cre<lii)le tiiat a nmii of his genius, asMicialiiig^ with a people who habi- 
tually wrote, should have remained liiiiiself illiterate. As to writing- 
material, the art of luaiiufacturiug parehmeiit, flie acquircnieut of 
which art from the Pliociiiciaiis by the (vn^eks was matter of remote 
tradition in the time of Herodotus, when^Phccnician eomiiiercc was on 
the decline, must have been in its most "flourishing state in Phoenieia 
itself in the days of HomPr. Opportunities could not be w'aiiting to 
a poet of Smyrna or Chios for jproeiiring the moaiii of fiermanent 
preservation for his eonipositidns. Nor, assuredly, would a poet such 
us Homer have failed to turn fliose opportunities to their full account,* 
— vol. iii. p. 488. • ^ 

But it is time to quote Colonel Mure’s second argument for the 
^iCxpress mention of writt<*h documents in Homer — wbicli we 
alluded to in comiexion with the often debated \uyqa of 

Bellerophon. 

In both poems — two passages gof the Iliad and three of the 
Odyssey being of prominent importance — we read of the 
destinies of a hero as lying on the kn^s of tlifi gods — 9e£v ivi 
ywvatffi wTrsti, ^JVow — ^ . 

\OL. LXXXVIir NO. CLXMV. 2 II ' . * The 
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* The Greeks, in eveiy age, were In tbe habit of writing and reeding 
With their books or papers resting on their knees. In ▼ariousclassiciS 
texts, comprising what is perhaps the earliest technical allusion to the 
habits of the literary profession, this custom is specified in terms 
almost identical with tfao^ employed by Homer : — 

e1v£K doiSfjt ^ 

ijy yiov iv ZiXroiaiv cfiolc lire yovvatn — Batraehom, 2. 

Still more immediately in point is a passage of the Republic of Plato, 
where the philosopher, in alluding to the judgment of mortals after 
death, describes Lachesis os holding on her knees the written reports 
, of their past lives and future destinies — vpofiiTriv Xafiorra Ik nay 
Aax^eeuc yoydnay kXhpovg re Kal fiitay nrapaceiypLaTa, Add to this 
the ancient proverb where Jupiter is described as consulting, literally, 
looking down into^ his parchment roll of Fate. 

o Zevg KartiSe ‘)(p6r log elg rag ii60ipag.* 

Our author, al'tcr several other quotations, says — 

* The evidence of such a series of parallel texts would be held in- 
controvertible, regarding the senses of this primitive adage, in any case 
where no preconceived theories obstructcHl the free exercise of critical 
judgment.’ 

We cannot afford cony extracts from the laborious and.askilful 
sections in which the Colonel has tilted wdth cavillers as to 
specific cases, real or alleged, of self-contradiction in ‘Homer.’ 
I’liat there arc some instances where the charge is just, will 
never be disputed — aliquando bonus Ulo'*'mitat ; — and the true de- 
fence will never be so well expressed as in that fine passage of 
Longinus — who of all ancient critics was most apt to sytnjiatljisc 
with the workings of the poetic mind ; — vapopi/jLxra ii x/aeXei»v 
elKTi won, xzi^dfs CiTo /jieyot,\o<puYxs avemarxrci/s dvnvEyjiAevaB. 

The number has ^)cen greatly reduced by this new practitioner — 
and Lachmann in particular, who had been tlockcd pretty tightly 
by ourselves, has now been shorn to the quick. Upon this roll 
that hero’s dcstmies lie very legible. 'Jn the same direction, 
however, we V-jlieve much remains to be done — we are even pre- 
sumptuous enough to think that neft a few counts, which Mure 
acquiesces in as not to be redarguett, might, upon a still closer 
sifting, be found to range t&iemselves with the mass that he lias 
abolished. But, not to dwdl'on that point, we must observe 
that .in our opinion he betrays an unchie anxiety as to the whole 
of this branch of the vindication. Tlie inference is that, accord- 
ing to his judgment, K a certain considerable number of such 
self-contradictions could be proved against tbe Poems, we, as 
Unitarians, should lose an important outwork, but our belief 
that the Poems were not only composed by one man, but by 
him written, would be shaken in its very citadel. Hence, 
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apparently, the earnest diligence with which he now exhibits^ 
as he had done before in some very dever ^articles’ — ^instances of 
similar or even worse lapses by eminent artists who flourished in 
far subsequent ages. As he rests with special satisfaction on the 
slips in tills kind of Virgil and Milton, ^ are obliged to remind 
him that the iSiieid was never finished for publication, and that 
Paradise Lost was dictated. But as respects the question of 
writing, we susjicct he is as wrong in liis theoretical conclusion as 
in the choice of his artistical culprits. Those who deny tiiat Homer 
wrote, hold that he meditated his lays, published by cl^anting 
them, and continued all^his life to entertain an endless succession, 
of companies with their recitation. Now we say that when an 
author of ‘ cultivated times’ has written his poem, or had it 
written out for him, and knows that copies of it are in tHcs hands 
of the public, he naturally (esp<^cially if he has not struck work 
in invention, but lias new ^Tcntions* lo occupy him) dismisses 
from his mind all concern about the details of that which has 
been fairly sent forth to prove its fortunes. If he be a very 
great man, it is not likely that the reperusal tof his own old pro- 
ductions will be a favourite amuseiueiit of* his idler hours ; but at 
any rqfe, if he docs deal in such entertaimnent, it will probably 
be only a canto or scene that he will indulge himself w'ith at one 
time. Thus he may Ihe for twenty years without ever being led 
to pause' uj)on a disci ejiancy between this canto and that. 
Whereas, if it be his c**llifig and profession to recite his poetry, 
it is almost impossible th^t he should not, wlien that poetry tells 
a story, recite il usuall> in the order of the story, or so doing, in 
no one course of repetition find his attentini direc*ted to a glaring 
discMirdancc between two parts of Ids tarrativC?. In short, 
had all the allegations of discrepancy tliat ever were made as to 
tlic Iliad and (Odyssey, stood the 'Colonc'rs cross-questioning as 
triumphantly as, with few exceptions, •tJiey haie pitiably failed to 
do so — the iiifcTc'iice ckaw^n by us would Iiave been precisely the 
converse of tliat apprehended by Colonel Murej a fortiori^ we 
should have said, tiic im^i who committed such a lic^ap of 
blunders, must also have TOimnitted them to writing — otherwise 
he must have by and bye detected afiid correrted them. 

In closing this very inade({ua& paper, let us once more remind 
our readers that we had but lately (especially in an article chi 
Grote in vof 78, and another on Lachmann in vol. 81) gone 
largely into the same subject. For confining ourselves to that 
one subject — ^liowever surpassing (ts interest — we should a]>ologi8e 
to Colonel Mure, if we did not cherish the hope of soon meeting 
him again, and then finding opportunity to retrace, in connexion 
with the Athenian drama, his criticism on the early lyricb poetry 
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of Greqoe and biographical sketches of its diief authors. For 
the piiesciit it must suffice to say that in that and in every other 
ckipHTtment of his investigation, as far as hitherto advanoed, the 
student ivill recognise the same unwearied diligence, the same 
comprehensive scholarship, sound sagacity, and maidy style of 
whic^ We have aflbrded not scanty specimens frim his chapters 
on Homer. 
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8. On the Absorptive Power of Soils, By J. Tiioinas Way, Con- 
sulting Chemist to the Ro^al Agricultural Society of Kngland. 

‘ Tales sunt aipite quqles sunt terrw per quas flaunt^ — Pliny. 

r ' is os tYhe of Salary impi'ovement as of human progress 
in all other kinds, that its successive steps arc not fortuitous 
but determinate; each real advance, however apparently inde- 
pendent, being in fact but the logical extension of improvements 
already achieved ; and those enterprises «^roving constantly the 
most opportuno^ond succcss^l, wUch arc planned with the doscst 
regard to historical antecedents. shall therefore make no 

apology for prefacing our remarks on the existing defects, and 
proposed ameliorations^ of^^Vir metropolitan water-service, by a 
brief recapitulation of the prinSpal incidents which have marked 
its hi^oiical development. These incidents fall under five chro- 
nological divisions, constituting a series of clearly defined epochs, 
which have grown out of each other in regular progi'ession, like 
the acts of a well-ordered drama, 

The first or primitive Water-epoch includes the whole lapse of 
centurigs preceding 1235.t During this period no artificial arrange- 
ment ^'ere emplo} ed in the metropolis for the collection or distribu- 
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tlon of water, which the Lonrlonm fetched, like simple 
with pitcher and pail from the neigh bourinjor stn^ams; contentedly 
dipping up each day the day’s supplies from the same natural sources 
at which, in still ruder times, their painted progenitors had dipped 
before them, or ‘ stooped with hollowed hand to di ink.’ During 

the second peric^, which dates from the completion of the Tyburn 
conduit in 123*5, Art was first employed to utilise th(‘ gifts or to 
correct the local deficiencies of Nature, by stoiliig in tanks the 
waters of adjacent s])riiigs, or bringing through conduits ampler 
currents from afar. During the third period, inaugnraic'd by 
IVtcr MoiTys in J580, these conduits were c^xtended to the very 
lumscs of the citizcuis by branching din ts, through wliich the 
downward-flowing river-water Avas made to Joice itscFf^ up by 
tidal wheels and jramps ; so as to sketch out for the first «tiinc a 
true circulating Wate^-sysU^n, with its cviitial heart, its arteries, 
and its c^apillary rtamificatipiia. * Diiriifg the iourtli period, dating 
from 1782, onr water-sorvic-c (eoiunrrcmtly Avitli all the main 
hranchc'5 of indiislrial art) Ava% gradually transformed b}’ the in- 
vention of the steam-emgino ; a\ hicU imjadlc-d the eirculating iliiid 
Avitli so potent a pulsnl ion through Its >ubftTraiiean Aeins, that the 
wood^if which tliesc Avere made ])rov<‘d InadcYjiiatc to sustain the 
iiVTt»ased hydraulic prc\ssure, and was supcrst^dc'd hy the intro- 
duetion of cast-iron. During the filth period, Avhi eh dates Iroui 
the estalilisliinent of the lirbH.ondon filtiM-hed in 182i), and Avliich 
would seem to he still in its infancy, the* attention of engineers 
and chemists has bc*en ntore and more strongly directc'd to the 
artificial purification of llie water — pic^Aiously suppru‘d in its crude* 
state, with whatcA’cr impregnations it hafl brought up from the 
bowels of the earth or swept doAAn from tlie ^lill-Sides into the 
riA'ers. 

With the thrc’c last periods of thife gradual CA^olution the history 
of the London Water (Companies eomeS naturally to he interwoATn* 
Originating in the unAmditioiial delegation to Peter Moit 3 's of 
water-rights and privile*ges, pr<‘viously exercised by the. municipal 
authorities for the collct'tiygjfhchoof of the citi/ens; and cojifirmerl 
by the subsequent abandonment fo Hugh Myddoltem anil his 
partners of still more exteiisiA'c jiowor^t ; the irresponsible mono- 
poly, under whose c^ppression Ave ’suffer to this day, acquired 
gradually its ^anomalous privilege to exercise for prjA'ate gain an 
indefeasible function of the state; to bestow or withhold, as to 
the monopolists might seem most profitable, this primal necessary 
of life ; to distribute it of suclitnoisomc impurity, and at such 
exorbitant price, as might satisfy their unscrupulous cupidity; 
to squander, in a greedy struggle for lu^^atiA^e l|*rritory, sums ^hat 
should ha\'C been laid out in piping ^he poorer distrietss of ^thc 

town ; 
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town ; to combine, (or the retrieval of these losses, in a close con- 
federacy against the public; and, in the strength of this un- 
justifiable league, to keep London, which should be the industrial 
exemplar of the world, lagging constantly behind the wants and 
knowledge of the age in'irespcct of the quantity, quality, and cost 
of its water. ^ 

On this double history of an Art and a Monopoly, supervenes, 
towards its close, the history of an Idea, Transported mainly by 
one man's persistent cmergy from the domain of speculative 
science to the region of pnu'tical administration, and embodied in 
'the pregnant formula of tlie Pi event ibilit\ of Dis(*ase, this Idea, 
during the last twenty years, has gradually formed for itself a 
party, and taken fiiin roothold op public opinion : assailing succes- 
sively'all the strongholds of urban filtli and scpialor : and at last 
attacking, in their turn, the in\etemte abuses of tlie water trade. In 
the ‘Preliminar\ Inquiries Act' of l(>, llie principle of sulj- 
ordinating local prejiidi<‘e and pec^ulatifui to the sanitary interests 
of society at large, was for the Ik’st time distinctly affirmed : in 
the ‘ Watei ('lauses* Cohsolidatioii Act’ of IS 17, the curb of a 
stringent sanitaiy surveillance was applied diiectlj to tlie v\ater 
trade: and in the Health Act of the iollouing year, passecf’under 
the pressure of iinjiending pestilences the master-principle of 
Ssmitary Consolidation was finally embodi(‘d in oui Kiiglish law. 
This new administrative ordinance, providing as it does for the* 
harmonious co-adaptation, under unitarf governance, of drainage, 
water-supply, paving, and other connected sanitary services, evi- 
dently euts the v^Ty grciund from under our v\ alcn-mcTchantb’ feet, 
and renders l^ncefortb untenable a monoptdy which its giinding 
pressure had Kong^igo rendered intolerable. 

Turning now from the history of the past to tlie wants of the 
present and the difficult pfloblems of tlie future — we propose to 
inquire what iin])rovements*^odem scic'nce entitles us to expect 
in the hydraulic serv ice of London ; from what sources Natuit; will 
furnish us witlf'watcr, and by whi*t pmcesses Art may improve it. 
On tlic present occasion we shall coixlne our attention chiefly to 
the vexed questions of qualify and source ; reserving for future 
elucidation some collateral braiMtb'S of the inquiry, — administrative, 
fiscal,, and engineering. If we can succeed in determining what 
good' water- is, and whence it may be procured in sufiicient 
abundance for our supplv, the subordinate questions of its manage- 
jnent and distribution, of its apjdications industrial and sanitary, 
and of the apportiomnent of its cost among the population, will 
admit of a comparatively easy solution. 

f 

Absblutely pure water, f 'esh drawn from the chemist’s still, or 

formed 
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formed from its elements by buniing a gallon of hydrogen gas in 
half a gallon of oxygen, seems as simple and inert a substance as 
one can well conceive, -devoid as it is of colour, taste, and smell. 
Yet in the whole range of material substances there is perhaps not 
one whose transformations are more surprisingly 1 V;tean, or whose 
relations are m<ye extensive and intricate. A solid body, stone-hard, 
falls from the sky and breaks your window. Yon pick it up, and 
find it a dense angular crystal : which, while you examine it in 
the palm of your hand, clianges to n transjiarent fluid ; which again, 
dwindling gradually as you gaze at it, becomes invisible, and 
vanishes into thin air. •If the weather be frosty, the vanished sul> 
stance soon reappears in dew-drops, softly deposited on the cold 
window — which just before its momentum had power to break ; 
and these flrops, while you watch thc‘m, suddenly shoot into deli- 
cate ramifications, and resume their previous crystalline solidity. 

IVor is the hailstone less soluble earth than in air.« Placed 
under a bell-glass with thrice its weight of lime, it crradiially melts 
and disappears ; and tliere remain lour parts, instcvid of three, of 
p('rJectly drv earth under the tjlass. Of a plaster of Paris statue 
weiirhing f) lbs., moie than 1 ll\ is scdiflified water. IJven the 
iridejeent o|)aI is but a mass ot flint and water, combined in the 
proportion of grains of the earthy ingnslient to 1 of the fluid. 
Of an acre ol cla> laud a foot deep, weighing about 1200 tons, 
at least 400 tons are water; and, eieii ol the great mountain chains 
with which the glob<‘ ii<)bed, many millions of tons are water 
solidified in eaitb. 

Water, indeed, e\ists around us to an exte^nt and under condi- 
tions which escape the notice of cuisory observers. When the 
dyer buys of the drysalter 100 ll)s. eaofc ot alu^n, carbonate of 
soda, and soap, he ol>tains, in exelinnge for ^lis money, no li^ss 
tlian 45 lbs. of water in the first lot, 64 lbs. in the seeonti, and a 
variable quantity, sometimes to 73i lbs., in the third. 

Even the transparent air we breatho Cf>n1ains in ordinary weather 
about 5 grains of water diffused threrngh each cubic foot of its 
bulk , and this rarefied wafer fio more ufe^s the air than the soli- 
dified water iveis the limo^or opal in which it is absoi})ed. 

But while water is thus c'ajiaWe of incorjmrating itself with 
earth and air, and of assuming •alterhntely tlieir respective condi- 
tions, it can on the othei hand, in its turn, dissolve* hoth nir and 
earth; givirig to invisible gases its own palpable fofm, and lique- 
fying, without chemically changing, the densest constituents of the 
crust of the globe. 

Thus 100 pints of water, at common temperjiturc and pressure, 
will dissolve pint of nitrogen gas, siijd nearly 4 pints of oxygen ; 

while of the mixture of these two gases (four fticasures of the first * 

• * • to 
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to one of the second) which forms the ^ hulk of 0ixr respixBble air, 
water takes up an* mtennediatc quantitjy. The gases which are 
exhaled into the atmosphere by animal and vogetoble decomposif* 
tion are soluble in still larger proportions : 100 pints of water 
will absorb 12^ pints of carburetted hydrogen (coimnou cu>al gas), 
no less than 100 pints (its own bulk) of sulpbu^tted hydrogen 
(drain gas), and the same quantity of carbonic acid gas (fixed air, 
familiar to us in sodjirwater) ; while of ammonia (the pungent gas 
emitted by spirits of hartshorn) water can rlissolvo no less than 
C70 times its own volume. Of this absorptive power of water 
for gasc's we hav e a practical example in \iic fre({uent cont«unina- 
tion of London water by the coal gas, whii'h leaks from the gas- 
pi]Yes into tlie soil, and Is sucked into the water-jvipes by the 
vacuum which the water creates in Its it'cession towaids the mains 
when turned off. Tliis ])ollutiou (which is one of the evils of the 
intennitteut supi^y) takes p]jn-e to » great c'xtent in certain strec'ts, 
wlu‘re the ground is so saturated with escaped gas that the fire- 
plug l)oxes if covered over al night collect enough to take fire the 
next nioruliig. So abuiulautly is this gas' diawii into the serviic- 
pi 2 )es tliat it lias frequeiply been known to ignite at the water- 
taps ; to the consternation' of those vvlu>, coming with ^their 
pitchers, have seen fire issue where water was wont to flow. 
Drain air and grave-vavd gas must in some situations be ])uinped 
by this vacuum proi'ess into the pi|>es and c'ontrilmle to pollute 
the w ater. 

As for the solvent power of w’ater on i^olids, the jvlieiioinenon is 
as familiar to us as it is 2 irofonndl> marvellous, Kverv one has 
seen salt vanish in water ; the 2 >H'rtic lc*s, just now opaque* and fixed, 
strangely acquiring inibility and Inuisluccnce. livery one, hovv« 
ever, is nut aware* IWw extensive the range* e>f this power of water 
is. The glass vve drink from seems insolulile ; yet Lavoisier 
femnd that glass reteirts iise'd, in distilling W’ater lost weight, the 
W'ater at the same time acquiring an equivalent impregnation of 
tlio eh'inenls (flint and alkali) of glass, Tliis erosive ac'tion of 
water and the gases it c?qDtains on )|^lass, takes place also, though 
mene* slowly, at the orduwjry temperatum of tlie ah ; and its results 
bee*ome apparent in the lapscxof time, Tlie old stained glass 
windeiws at Westminster Aollcjrafe honeycombed on the outside 
by the .min, and in many parts nearly • eaten thix>ugh. Commi- 
nution* quickens tlie effcc't: if a common drinking^-tumblei' be 
pounded and moistened,, enough of the powder will be dis- 
solved to give tbc water a powerful reaction on turmeric pa^ver. 
Pure flint, which, as opal, we have seen solidifying water, may in 
its turn, be converted by combination with water into a transparent 
tremulous jelly — or*evcn, in minuter portions, be taken up as clear 
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aqueous solution of flint. Tlius granite rock, of which silicatet, 
such as form glass, are a main ingredient, is gradually disin- 
tegrated by water; and the hot springs of Iceland bring up from 
the deep Plutonic strata so much siliceous matter in solution that 
objects dipped in them become coated with^ flinty deposit. Wo 
shall be prepared tn find a vast range of substances soluble in a 
menstruum which can tlius master l•vcn glass and granite. Some 
salts, indeed, are actually soluble* in the water Mhicli is contained 
ill their own crystals. If, for example, 3011 take the 100 lbs. of 
carbonate of soda above reft^iTcd to, and sejiarate the o(> lbs. of 
dry salt from the 64 llis. of contained u atcr, 3 ou ina^', at ])Ic*asure, 
alternately solidify the water in the salt and liquefy the salt in the 
water; the former result** oc( Hiring if 31m mix the luo subc;tances 
rool^ the latter if 3'ou mix llu*in mii'm. Lime, on the otlu*i- hand, 
uhich can solidify a fourth of its weight of uatcr, r(*(|uircs 
Oril) parts of water for its solution^ and'ciialk (carbonate of lime*) 
is quite insoluble, tliongh aii extra of its acid ingredient 

c'oiiverts chalk into bicarbonate and mak(*s it soluble. This is tine 
of tlie conresponding salts formed ))> c'aiJioiin* acid with lead 
and iron; and we shall pnvseiitly sc*e in how direct a way these 
curious Igcts boar on th<* piactical qiu'stioii of w atcr-su jipl)'. 

The insaluhrit3’ of carlliv, alkaline, aii<l uvlallic salts in water 
used as beverage, is strenuously assrit<‘d and denied 1)3 autlinrities 
of equal eiiiiiioiu e. Some jdivsiologisls contend lliat as lim(*, 
magnesia, iron, and the all^'ilit's, in coiuhiiialiou with carbonic, 
psuljdmru-, pliospboric, and o-hcr ac'ids, arc* c‘ShC'ntial constituents 
cif tlic animal bod3, tlu*ir prc*scnce in water is not only' barml(*ss, 
but positively beneficial, and tJicir cdiniiiialion from our bc\c*ragc 
would, in pai’ticular, according to these writer^ dcjjirh^ our bones 
f>f thcj material necessary to tbeir growili. In opjiositjoii to this 
ii(*w, the cogent fact is alleg(*d that the citizens of Ahc'rdc*eii, who 
drink the purest water inCireat Jlritain, hnie also liill3-devc*loped 
bones; whence it is infewc'd that thc^caithy and alkaline salts 
supplied to us in our solid food furnish the organism wit}i a clue 
proportion of mineral constituents. This poi^ition is still more 
indisputably established by tll^^ fact that the 'ejected residue of the 
solid food contains a large proportion ctf superfluous mineral salts ; 
w hence it follow’S that the earths, alkalies, &c., taken in impure 
ater are at all events redundant aliment : and daily repeateef gx- 
c*ess in any kind,* however small, cannot (as Dr. R. D. Thompson, 
of Glasgow, judiciously remarks) be beneficial, but may be in- 
jurious. Dr. Thompson, indecnl, m^ntaius* that the liahitual use 
of water impregnated (like that of the Thames) with chalk and 


• Report on Well-water in Glasgoi^ p*p. 1C, 17. • ^ 
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faster of Pouis promotes the occurrence of calculous disorders, 
especially amongst populations whose excreting powers arc im- 
paired by sedentary habits, by confined air, and by the various 
depressing influences incident to a city life. To the objection 
that only the outer evtats of calculous concretions are earthy, the 
nucleus being usually a salt of lithic or oxalicT acid, the advocatt's 
of pure water reply that, though the earthy matter be not itself 
tbe cential nucleus of stone, its presence may contribute to deter- 
mine the original aci<l deposit ; that, lK)wever the stone ma} 
be first formed, it cevtaiiil) grows by accretion of the lime and 
magnesia supplied to it tlirougli the kidneys; that patients re- 
covering from stone have b(‘en observed to relapse rapidly on 
changing flom ])ure to eartli^ water ; and that horses compelhul 
to 'drink hard water (which they abhor) gc't staring coats, and 
fall into bad condition. . 

On the w'hole, the wi’iglit of sc ii'oti fu’ evidence seems in fa\oui 
of the salubrity of water fn^e from earth; tow^ards ^Jiich, at all 
events, the iiibtincl of inanlvind mauif'^stU inclines. Pure springs, 
such as some of tlie *-\r*d^v'iii spiings, and the Jackwood spring 
near Tunbridge, are alwr 'VS csageil} resorted to b^ the neighbours : 
ami tlicdrwaleis aie oftm sent for, even from consideiableMi stamps. 
The taste, no doubt, jna> be vitiated in time; and the Londoner 
may learn to pix'fcT csiithy water, as lh(‘ tavc^m-hamiter comes 
to like fuTy W'ijies ; or as the pauper, Ihing amidst stcneli and 
filth, beromc's at last content w it li scpiUlor. llencc% as Sir W. (’lay 
remarks, ilie mc'trojuilitaii waU‘i-c*onsumc'rs arc far more solicitous 
concerning the cost than the cpialit^ of their suppliers — a statcmient 
confirmed J)y Dr. ^'Vngus Smith, who sa^s that some P]ast London 
water, obtaiiic'ck from a cistern in Whitechapel, and containing 1 fi 
gi'aiiis of earth} matter per gallon, w^as ‘admired’ as soft and 
exeelleiit w^ater b} the* consumers, who c'onsidered ‘ the incpiiry 
umiceessary and absurd?* But visitors to London from pure- 
water districts — such as the granitic fonnations in Scotland and the 
slate stcata *of North Wales — iw struck with the hard quality of 
our water, wrhich to their more s^nsitue palate has a positively 
distasteful flavour. As fqr the inferiority of soft water, in point 
of freshness and sapidity, Uo^the hard water drawn from springs 
and wells, this difTerenec* ch^pends,^ as Angus Smith has experi- 
mentsilly. proved, not on any plc^asantness of snrour inherent in 
the earthy salts, but on the superior c'oolness and more abundant 
aeration of ncwly-draWn spring water. Distilled water, cooled to 
45® Fahr., and aerated with carbonic acid, becomes brisk and 


* Hepoit on tbe^ir and Water of Towns, addressed to the Metropolitan SEonitary 
XJomWissioners, p. 11. • 
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refreshing ; while spring water, warmed to fi5® Fahr., and deprived 
of its carbonic acid, is rendered inawkisli and vapid. Alexander 
knew tliis ; who, at the siec;e of Petra, had thirty pits filled with 
snow to cool his water : and this also Mahomet knew, who de^ 
scribes, as one ofthciirincipal tortures of the*damned. a (|iicnchless 
.thirst, with nothin*^ to slake it but warm, filthy water. The sub- 
terranean tanks of Madrid, and the colossal cisterns of (^onstanti- 
no[)le, protected from the sunshine by {groined coverings (rivalling, 
for extent and beaiit>, our finest c*atliedral roofs), argue the 
ncquainhmce of their aiicie^it constniclors with tlic‘ value ot rodlness 
in water, and ]>ut to shame our London reservoirs — c*xposed, as 
they are, not only to the solar heat and lighf, with all the growths 
w’hich they enc’ourage, but also to the impure I'xlialations two 
millions of people, and to the fdtli\ droj)])ings of the London Tiir. 

Hut wliate\er diffcTtmces of o]>jnion 'uav exist as to the palat- 
ability of hard or earthy uaW'r, its inlcTioiity for detergent, culi- 
nary, and manufacturinir purpose's i** adinitterlon all hands. Lime 
and magnesia in wat<»r spoil alkalrtu' soaps, by (‘oiubining with the 
fatty acids whidi gi><* lluuii ihc'ir liibrieity^^aiul so reducing them 
to the state of insolulile earth-semps, whuri ayipear as gritty 
^ curds —nnjdeasant to the skin in tlie bath, and injurious to linen 
in the wash-tub. The tannin of l<‘a (its astringent jiart ) is thrown 
douii hy the lime of hard natei as a taiinatc*, along uith colouring, 
evtiacthe, and aroinatu* matter; so that of the tea infused in 
spring water of a\eiage h^idnc'ss. at least one-third is W'asted. 
Hard water, used for boiling meat and vegetables, extiaets their 
Juices less thoroughly than soft, and (aecprdhig to M. Sojer) 
toughens their fd ires, shi belling greens and jieas, giyng spinach 
and asparagus a yellow tinge, and sc'riously impaking the flavour 
of Julienne soup. Hard water is equally prejudicial, for like 
reasons, in many inaimfaetures. The tapiiin of oak baik, like that 
of tea, is precipitated fmni its solution by lime, to the* great 
injury of leather. The valuahle juices oi‘ the dy'ers woods,* of the 
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* In some excn)tioiial cases haid water is adfonta^ons to llie dyer. The bril- 
liancy of the scarlets produced by the dyois%f Mrtiilipatam, for example, is due to 
the hardness of their water — the (‘hal|k in which precipitates the brown cxtiacl of the 

'.ladder they use, leiwing the scailct pure. Jiur hard water far more fiequently jae- 
cipitates the valuable than the valui'less or iujuiious ingredients of tiie*dyc : bO that 
ill this, 08 ill other cases, the exception coiroboiates the rule. The excellence of the 
beer brewed at liiirfon, where the watei is four times as'haid as that of the Thamre, 
has been advanced by some defenders of lianl^ater in disproof of its alleged uusuiU 
ability for brewing. Tliis argiimcMit, liowever, apiiears to be incomplete. Good beer 
may, no doubt, like good tea, be made with hard wafer ; Lint the (pjGbtion is whetlier, 
ill noth cases, more mateii^ is not required witli fi.ird waty tlian with soft, to 
produce an infusion of equal strength. Experience concurs with theory to favigir this 
view ; seeing that wherever (us at Stockport) two quAitiei of water, one hard, the other 
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malt liops, ai^ct of the a^tbecm^a drugs, are^ like 
them of ‘meat and vegetaUes, less rea^y yidded to bard water 
than to soft; and, as the extra dose of carbonic acid, by, which 
chalk is upheld in water, is driven off by heat, steam-engine 
boifers, in which haixl^water is used, become rapidly encrusted with 
an^earthy deposit, which hinders the transmi^on of heat to the 
water ; and thus not only occasions waste of fuel, but exposes the 
ovei^heated iron to bum and burst. 

The only set-ofF alleged in favour of liaidness against all these 
evils, is tliat it tends to protect water fipin being contaminated by 
the iron and lead of the pipes thiough which it is ordinarily con- 
veyed. The oxide of lead, though taken up in small quantities 
by pute water, is excluded frpm solution by the presence of the 
hardening salts, for which the water has a greater affinity. Again, 
the carbonates of iron and lead aie depth cd by the chalk in hard 
water of that extia dose df carbonic ar*itl wliicli, as we have alicady 
explained, is necessary to their solution. This protective power 
is, however, limited I)}" the qiiantit} oi caibonic acid with which 
chalk can combinb. casual excess of fiee gas (such as for 

instance might, under some circumstances, result from the decay 
of a few leaves falling into a cistern) would lender an equivalent 
portion of carbonate of iion or lead soluble*, even iu hard water. 
That lead is oftc'ii taken up, either in solution or suspension, by 
h 4 rd water stored in house cisterns, can scjircely be doubted, when 
we reflect that these cisterns l)(*qi*enlly wear into holes. what 
But the contained water can tlie leSd which thus disappears be 
eroded? and b^ what issue l)iit thiough the taps that lead to our 
kettles and our throj^ts can the jioisonuus metal pass off? Dr. Smith 
says, ‘1 have f^:md lead in water by no means very soft or jiure’; 
and of the obscure dyspeptic and paralytic diseases common in 
towns, a proportion may clept'nd on the unsuspected impregnation 
of cistern water by lead. * An illness prevalent some years ago at 
Not;wood was discoveretl By Prpfessor Daniell to be occasioned by 
the satumind impregnation of water conv^ed in leaden piiies ; and 
a similar fact occurred more 'tecentljj^at (jlapham, where the water 
of the Manor-house snrihg^wits distributed through a large leailen 
mpe, wliicb, chemipslly tKNssidered, was but an elongated cistern^ 
Tlie substitution of faydniulic prc*ssi\re for the old mode of drauh 
iny has incTeasedof late ycai's the danger of poismoift 

impregnation, by permitting the use of on inferior mixed 

whli'I^UBe solder, &cf., and liable to the accelerated corrosion de- 
termined in all mixed mctaL by galvanic action. These oonsi- 

■oft, are supplied, till! latter i» prefeired as well by brewers and druggists a« by tea- 
makes, and wasfaWwOmen. , ^ 

* derations 
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derations dispose us, on the whole, railier to disapprove lead as 
a pornicioua material for pipes and cisterns, than to*coinmei^d lime 
as a protective impregnation of water.* 

Thus much, at present, of the relations of water to inorganic 
solids Snd gases. Of organic bodies, whetlicj vegetable or animal^ 
water is also a largp constituent during life, and a powerful solvent 
after death. Potatoes, for example, contain 75 per cent, (by weight) 
and turnips no less than 90 per cent., of water ; — which explains, 
by the way, the small inclination of turn ip-fed cattle and sheep 
for drink. A beef-steak strongly ])ressed between blotting-paper 
yields nearly four-fifths o& its weight of \iater. Of the human 
frame (bones included) only about one-fourth is solid matter 
(chiefly carbon and nitrogen) ; the rest is water. If a man weigh- 
ing 10 stone were squeezed flat undt*r a hydiaulic press, 7i %|pnc 
of water would run out, and only 2 \ shine of diy resiclue would 
remain.t A man is therefore, c4iemi eitU> speaking, 45 lbs. of 
carbon and nitrogen diffused "through 5]^ pailfuls of water. Ber- 
zelius, indeed, in recording the fact, justly remarks that ‘ the 
li\ing organism is to he regarded as a iii^ss diffused in water’; 
and Dalton, by a series of e\jieiimcnts tiieik in his own person, 
found thjt of the food with which we daii\ lepair this watia -built 
fabric, five-sixths arc also water. Thus ainpl^ docs science con- 
firm tlie popular saying that water is the ‘ first necessary of life.’ 

N or of life only. ( )f deatli, c oiisidc^i ed as the final predominance 
of cliemical over vital foices,* water is also the indispensable 
minister; taking, as it docs, jn acti\e pait in the processes of fer- 
mentsition, putrefaction, and dec*ay — tlirough which organized 
bodies pass in their gradual relapse to tljo inorganic condition. 
I'hese changes deserve our particular attemtiori^ for they go on in 
our onlinary rivers ; and at a c’ertain dcgi-cc of actfvity they turn 
water into a deadly poison. 

This poison is of the nature of sausag^e poison. German sau- 
sages are formed of blood, ^brains, lively bacon, milk, flour, anej 
bread, thrust with salt and spice into a bladder or infpstiuc, then 

* The solution of iion and lead by pipe-water is greatly piomoted by the inter- 
mittent system of distiibution, which eposes the pipes to the oxydising action of air 
and water turns. It appears from the expettenae of Aherdcen and other towns, to 
which soft water is delivered at constant piesiare tlirsiigh pipes of iron and lead, that 
such <Minduits, if alwat/k full, are corioded, even by pure water, than are the samo 
p^s, when ohtn emptgf by water containing a proti ctue earthy impregnation. Wnjle, 
tomfore, it is as desiAible as it is ceitaiiily feasible to adopt eartlienwafe instead of 
iron and lead os a mateiul for water-piixs (a measuie already successfully adopted at 
Fayment, Besancon, Berne, and several other continental towns), there is no sufficient 
reason for the alaim expressed by the opponents of soft water, that itSi delivery at 
conutant pressure, through our existing pipes, wrald expose us to more danger of metal- 
lic poison than we alieady incur from tlie intermitient distribution of our present hard 
supply. • . 

t Lehrbuch der Chimie von J. Jacob Berzelius, B. iv., Abth. 1., pp. 6-7. ^ 

• • boiled,* 
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boiled, aod finally unoked. When this last diying process is not 
efl^cie^y perfonmed, the sausages fennent; ttiey grow soft, and 
slightly pale in the middle ; and in this state they occasion in the 
hoi^s of those who eat them a aeries of remarkable dianges, fol- 
lowed' by death* The blood and the musclea of a sausage-poi- 
HQlied man gradually waste ; as also do all t^ other organs and 
tiiaauea susceptible of putrefaction. The patient suilera a horrible 
SVeasation of drying up ; his saliva becomes viscous ; his frame 
shrinks to the condition of a mummy; he then dies; and his 
corpse, which is stiff as if frozen, contains only fat, tendc^ bones, 
and a few other substances incapable of putrefying in the ordinary 
conditions of the body.* ‘ 

This poisonous power of fermenting sausages is conceived to 
depend on two circumstances^ first, that the atoms of the organic 
matter of which they consist arc m a state of chemical movement 
or transposition ; and s^c ondly^ that these moving molecules can 
impart their motion to the elements of any analogous compounds 
with which they may be brought in contact. Just as yeast, which 
is gluten in a stat^ of change, ^an by mere contact with a sacchar- 
zine solution induce, the transfbnnation of tbe sugar into alcoliol 
and carbonic acid gas, stnd just as putrefying brain or flesh will 
in like manner, by simple contact, cause solutions of organic 
matter to ferment — ;just so ma.y these decomposing sausages bring 
about in the blood and tissues of those' who eat them a state of 
dissolution analogous to their own.>t 

Now, when fermenting orgmiic inatlcr, instead of being con- 
centrated in a sausage, is diflused tliiough water in the pro])ortioii of 
5 or 10 grains to the gallon (70,000 giains), its action on the blood, 
though modified by dilution, remains apparc'iitly the same in kind. 
Fourteen year Ago the putrescent residuum of a starch-factory at 
Nottingham was suffered to contaminate a brook containing fish 
and fiogs, and resorted ||| by cattle for drink. The fish and frogs 
disappeared from the' waiter, and the, cattle suffered a series of 
symptoms analogous to those above described as caused by sausage 


* Coniult li&ebig’i GhsniiBtry in ito Applhkatiou to Agriculture and Physiology, 
p S(^3 staeq^ 

f Several of these fermeoHifa ^ocqfiies— that of yeast for example — are accom- 
panied by the rapid and abundant development of a fungoid cellular growth ; to 
vrbese agency, indeed, iradier than to the play of themical affinities, Mitscberlich and ^s 
■^ol attribute the chemical changes in which fermentation rrjullts. The followm 
of Liebig, on die other hand,. regard this fungoid development merely as a ecncomitamt 
of fermentation : the yeast i plant, according to them, not determUiina the ehemieid 
OOtioii, but oidy finding therein its appropiiate nidus and nutrition. Both theories aie 
adequate to connect atiu explain the piincii«l facts of fermeniatiou ; but neitlieris yet 
established to the exclusion of the other by demoustrative nroof^iii the absence of 
which we prefer Liebig's view, both as being the simpler of the two, and as'supported 
1^ pr^ponaecatlog jVidetioe. 

^ ^ ( poison. 
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poison. Their musclet, their blood, and all the maae putre^ 
fiable tissues of their bodies wasted ; their coats 'became* rough 
and staring ; theiryield of milk fell off rapidly ; a bloody purging 
ensued ; md they died in a state of extreme emaciation. Afteat 
24 cows and 9 <^ves had thus misembly perished, the conteum- 
nalion of the wate%was stopped by an action at laur ; upon which 
the fish and frogs soon began to reappear, and the mortality among 
the cattle ceased. In tins c'ase the vegetable albumen and gluten 
ejected from the starch- works in a state of chemical change may be 
conceived to have excited a similar transposition of molecules in 
the solid Had fluid constitiftsits of the bodies of the cattle; and the 
ensuing disorder may be rcgaided partly as the direct result of 
this decomposing influence, partly as the reaction of the \ital force 
tending to subdue and expel it. In this fermentation, as in of 
the ill-dried sausages, the water plays a double part : that of a 
solvent, permitting free movciiiniilFto the'^/ermenting particles, and 
that of an oxygen-carrier, yielding the element essential to complete 
decay.* The solvent power of ^ater for oigaiiic matter, and the 
fermentability of the dissolved oiganic nuittcr itself, vary with 
temperature. At 32° I'ahr. water lakcb scarr'el^ a trace of 
organic patter; at 40° it begins to take up, in ten or twelve hours, 
a grain or two per gallon — Mhich, ho\\c\er, at thib temperature has 
no deleterious property. An aqueous solution of oiganic matter, 
so long as its own fcrineiflatioii is stopped oi iiu])e(lecl b) a certain 
degree of cold, is as incap^bl^ of exciting fever or dinrrlja*a as 
a sound apple or an untali^ed steak. As the temperature rises 
towards 60° the sobent power of the water increases, i?vliilc, at the 
same time, a quick rate of fermentation becomes possible; and 
with every advance of the thennometer towards^the highest summer 
temperature both processes receive a fresh impulsfl. Dr, Ronalds 
and Mr. Eyre found that water, which at 67° Fahr. took up in 
forty-eight hours 3*9 grains per galla#of organic matter iiom 
]>eat, took up in the same<time 14*6 giains, when the tempeiuturc* 
was raised to 84°. Forchhammer has ascertained, J^y a series of 
analyses repeated weekly tbrougliout an entire year, that in the 
water used for supplying Sbpenhagen organic matter is most 
abundant in summer, and almost entirely disappears when tlie 

* * lu fermentation, the mulecuJcii uf a body are merely transposed, and recomb iued 
in simpler noupi ; in decay, oxygen is absorbed, i)reciiily ai in combustioD. Liebig, 
indeed, calL decay eremacausis, which means khw combustion, Feimeniation takes 
the name of wtittfaction when a part ol the gaseoui resultants evolved have a dis- 
agreeable sm^ Thus sugar is said tofirmentf because the only rfsultaiits are alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas s but flesh is said to l)ecause its sulphur ahd phosphorus 

are evolved in oombiiiation with hydrogen, as stinking gases. Fei mentation and 
putrefaction fidl tiberefore under the some cliemical depiiition : decay is a further step 
in the series of changes by which organic relapse into inoigaiiic Aompouuds. 

• Vatcr 
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AcKnmteMiMfifr MialyMsinf TfatiOttes water are 
lltfli/jiKmtisitf ttjipiigh it (is stated cal ^d* atitlioiitjr that thuring 
Itestile^ A» xaovtaMty ahowed ateddMe^'to increase 
m^QlRIirert teaporatora c»f the Thames ttlMr hltoTtr 00^ Fahr. 
.Indeadf the eauses which promote fermentation have b<ten tnuAlI j 
ftehatrited »te increme also the virulence of ofebrile epidemics. 

the /Other hand, organic matter becomes innocuous so soon 
I |M iermentation ceases ; whether its stoppage depend on the 
v^tamposiition of the elements being completed, or on the addition 
{ of ^ substance (such as alcohol), or of a force (suefe aa boiling- 
heat), capable of arresting the prorest. Poisonous teaiages are 
restored by boiling, or by immersion in alcohol, to itite condition 
of wholesome food. Tainted water, tlioroughly boiled, cannot 
produce diaTrhma. The same stream may yield a beverage com- 
paratively wholesome in winter, but choleraic during the hot 
aeason. An influx oF'orgaiilc refuse at a given point may 
afiect the salubrity oi a stream for several miles of its course ; 
but beyond this, the peifect oxidation of the foreign matter 
may restore the v'ater to its pre^ ious puiitv. Foul water taken 
to sea in casks suflers an offensive putrefaction, during which 
it is deleterious, but after which it remains clear and wtolesome, 
|)royided that no moio fermentable matter be intioducecl. This 
fia why, in some tropical countries, water ‘old in tank’ enjoys 
the same sort of esteem which wc have for wine ‘old in bottle.’ 

iron cisterns of the Victory still contain a portion of the 
i^ater with which ihe;y were filled ten }ears ago ; and this water 
jji perfi^dy fresH and clear. Water itself, indeed, is not liable 
to or decay, or putrescence ; its quality, when pure, 

kj^ot stagnancy; it would sleep unchanged lor n 

be neither better nor worse f<xr keeping. 

seventeen centuries at Pompeii, 
the air has bocn diemists, who have found it identical, 

Utpm tor atoin,4witli'4l0rfii|lie air we ^breathe — ^nor would it be 
otWwite with Of fhis truth old Epigenes seems to have 

9 vague ioldiog ajkte ^ho* avouched, as Pliny tells us, that 
unfair seven as''9ften purified again is sulgeict 

up mure unto putiefiwsti^/ « > « 

is not, however, to Ibo supposed thni water imbuad with 
„«g|ppnic mattaliL^en when ferment’iiig, is always deletefious, nolr 
sd to alfj^ersoiis. Hie resistance opposeSl by the living 
pKamsm to iiaxipus mfluences of this kii^ varies m diffstent 
indiyi^uabK, and its intensity^is often strangely dispropordoned 
to the apparent weakness of the frame. Some individui^, seem- 
ingly feeble, have part^deen with impunity of sausages by which 
othm of robust* aiBpect have been destroy^. A slice of mpnldy 
* Stilton 
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Stilton cheese contains as much decaying organic matter as many 
gallons of the foulest Thames water ; and thougli evety'ndw and 
th^n old cheese runs into a peculiar fermentation, by which whole 
families are poisoned, yet c^esc decaying at its ordinary rate, md 
by its ordinary process, is to average constitutions innocuous. So 
it would seem to be with fermenting matter diffused through 
water. On this subject much still remains to be Icamed. The 
possible transformations of organic bodies are manifold, and of 
these some appear to be capable, others incapable, of inducing 
similar changes in the living system. There are facts, and 
analogies tending to slio^- that a peculiar state of activity may 
enable infinitesimal quantities of matter powei'fully to affect the 
senses and tlic health. We cat animalcules b} millions in the 
bloom of a plum ; wc also inhale tUem by millions (as Ehrcnberg 
haa shown) at every breath; and they neither affect our senses nor 
do us appreciable harm. \ ct ihc^^e is ai> animalcule which haunts 
cascades, sticking by its tairto the locks or stones over whiih the 
water rushes, and which, when put into a phial with above a 
million times its weight of water, Infc^cts •the •whole mass with a 
putrid odour so stiong as to be oilcmiM* at scveial ^ards dist;uice; 
and thi^pnot once, but se^oial times a djiy, if the water be ('hanged 
so often.* Again, Urhs \ etus, in Etiuiia, was duiiiig the last cen- 
tury nearly dejiopulated hy a seiics of epidemics, which appeared 
tolia\e their source in \he fcitid emanations of a neighbouring 
pool used by the peabaiil^t ior the st(*eping of their flax; and 
which ceased so soon as the flax-steeping was stopped by legal 
prohibition. Yet the quantity of matter exhaled in this and similar 
cases is so minute that all cllbrts to obtain an appreciable mass for 
analysis, by condensation on globes filled ^ritlyic?^ dec., have 
entirely failed. Wc know that musk can emit aH intense odour 
foi' years without appreciable loss of weighty we know also that 
contagious diseases are ns cffcM'tually dbmmunicated by a minute 
as by a copious inoculallon; and thtft the matter on a lightly- 
clouded lancet sufiiocs to propagate iHiinll-^ox throughout a whole 
community. Indeed the very Elution ora poison is sometimes 
observed to increase its effect, by facilitating its diffusion through 
the system; while conrentrati on, ^on* the* other hand, not unfre- 
quendy defeats its virulencG*, by exciting defensive reactions in the 
body. Thus, a lar^ dose of arsenic, suddenly swallowed, exoites 
a d^ensive contrai'tion of the diaphragm, leading to its immediate 
cyecticm from the stomach ; whereas the sam'e quantity, diluted, and 
t^en in successive doses, finds its ^ay into the organism, of which 
it causes tlie gradual degeneration, and ultimate death. So, again, 

* For an aooount of exi^imeuti «staMi«hhig if rvmarknbte fact, see Mr. James 
Wilson's able aiticle on Animalcules in tbe EncyclipsBdia Britoiinica. * . 

VOL. LXXXllI. NO. CLXXIV. 2 I ' • tl e 
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thxmpotic gag called cmbonic seulw&BBdair, eacitai^ initB un- 
4ikilied ooiKUtioB, B defensive Bpasm of 'Ae gloltif, so sudden and 
violent as to ren^ its inhalation impossible ; fant the name 'gas, 
at it occurs in crowded rooms, largely diluted with common air, 
passes the glottis freely ; and its habitual respiraction is one of the 
Qonditions of a variety of chronic disorders. The premature de- 
gradation of the townsman’s body year by year is the result of 
minute impairments, occasioned % a multitude of noxious in- 
fluences, severally inapprecic*ible, and even collectively inadequate 
to psoduce violent and definite disease, but not on that account 
less fatal in their ulterior effects. Whtn litmus paper is dipped 
in acid it turns red ; and when a rosy child is dipped in town 
air it turns white. The first change is instantaneous, the second 
mayr lake months or years to accomplish. I'his is owing to 
the extreme diluteness of the contamination of town air. The 
dilate impurities of even^rho cledrest-looking Thames water, when 
introduced day after day into the blood, must produce a certain 
effect ; and that effec t, lliert^ ca^ be little doubt, is of a more or 
less injurious kind,* « 

We have, moreoveny strong evidf*nce that choleraic pestilence is 
connected with fermenting impurity in water. At Salfonh(to cite 
one instance) during the late ejndemic, the inhabitants of a court 
were smitten in rapid succession so long as they persisted, in spite 
of the Inspector’s earnest dissuasions, in drinking the water of a 
drain-infectcd well ; and the plague was only stayed at last by the 
rude but effective expedient of taking off the hanrlle from the 
pump. It should be remembered that water may contain organic 
matter in clear solutidta, and that a brown flocculcnt deposit will 
often fall, after few days’ standing, from water that at first l<x>ked 
bright and pure. The water of the Lee, at Cork, even when 
running apparently clear, occasioned Aiolent dysentCTy among the 
troops in the barracks,, ait was proved by the subsidence of the 
disorder immediately on tlib water of tli& Lady’s Well being used 
instead of that from the river, by the judicious advice of Mr. Bell. 
Known facts seem therefore, on the whole, to concur with ana- 
logical probabilities in indicating '^fermentable organic matter, 
whether suspended or disserved, and whether in large or minute 
projjoTtions, as one of the most dangerous impregnations to which 
water is subject ; and though we can never be practically wrong^ 
in preferring lesser to greater degrees of organic feculence in 
water, we should comfeit a fatal error in relying, for its absolute 
salubrity, on anything short o£ absolute freedom from this kind of 
filth. 

.If now, advanring to a higher point of view, we note the proper^ 
ti^es aiid functions of watef as it operates in the organism of plants 

and 
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and aaimals, and in the adll wider labomtory of the world 
we shall find it still the groat solvent, the princijnl caarier'of oii> 
culating substances and forces, and the universal mediiam* 'of 
physic^ and vital transformatiozis. The sap of plants is a aoln^ 
tion of nutrient matters, saline and organy:, in watc^r, which di»- 
tributes them sqi rapidly, that its upward course through the 
minute vessels (as observed by Lindlcy in the stipules of the jFictis 
elasUca) looks like the rushing of a swift stream. A pailful of 
water suitably impregnated with salts is speedily sucked up by 
the root of a growing tree immersed in it ; the salts are assimilated, 
as also is part of the wafer, the remainder being evaporated from 
the leaves. Food or poison may thus be artifieiallv administered 
to plants ; and timber is thus hardened in Fmticc*, and even stained, 
while living, of divers brilliant lines. As for the evaponation 
from foliage, it is so abundant llial a .sunflower perspires Ij pint 
per diem, and a cabbage uearlC as iui)lli; nay. it appears from 
valuable experiments rec(»ntlj iiublibUed by Mr. Lawes of Kotham- 
stcad, that a wheat phuit during tlp‘ period of its growth (172 days) 
exhales tabout 100, ()()() grains of waliT; so Hiaf^ taking the ultimate 
weight of tlic mature plant at 100 grains, imd its mean weight at 
50 ginips. wlii('li is a full estimate, its mean daily transpiration 
actually exceeds ten times its own mean weight! ^ At this rate, 
an aero of growing wheat (weighing at least two tons at maturity), 
should exhale on an average fiill^ ten tons of wat(‘r per diem. As 
however the average daily iniiifall in this country is considerably 
under ten tons per acre, we must c^itln r suppose that the continuous 
water-supply alTorded by Mr. Lawc's to his trial-plants caused 
them to exhale more than they w^ould haVe done under ordinary 
circumstances, or cdse that a part of the water eva^raited by grow- 
ing cro})s is restored to the soil by some absor]>tive ]>rocGSS, inde- 
pendent of the mere rainfall. In any case, how’cver, these valuable 
experiments justify us in attributing tb living plants a pumping 
power far more rapid anct considerable than tliey liave heretofore 
been 9 upposc*d to possess, and should dispose prudent engineers 
to allow largely for this vegc'table transpinition in estimating how 
much of the rain-fall on cultivated land remains to feed rivers and 
springs, or admits of being artificijillf collectc'd for use. 

The bipod of animals, like the sap of plants, is water holding 
jin suspension or solution the materials of which the bojdy is built 
up. This astonishing menstruum contains in intimate commix- 
ture the subsUmce of all the tissues in every stage of their pro- 
gress, from the condition of newly ;|ssimilaU^ food, not living yet, 

* Vide Experimental Invebtiga'ioiib on the Amount of Waiter gi^en olF by Plants 
(luring their Growth, by J. 11. Lawes, in the Journal of theoRoyal Hoiticultural 
Society of London, vol. v.j part i., Jan. 1, 1850. • 

2 I 2 • • but 
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bttiJvipGninj'^ in|i» IMe^t to that effetd readua,* haanfijr jwrt dead, 
tliou^h ready for oxtimdioii^^arid^-sof ligiitly it it balaacx^d be- 
ittedto •cbcOBiical ^and tital fbrees, that its composition as; it 
flows t ‘through organ after organ is modified by* the pecmliar 
sfetihit}' of ‘<e|icii ; Whilt, on the other hand, it rhlleolB'rHdi't^qtial 
dBSceptiblllty cveiy impression which reaches the organism fiom 
without,* It^is thus that, by a gallon and a half of eivculatuig 
'#aterj warmtii, suppleness, and nutriment are caarreyed to every 
fline of the firnine, the ^ital tiansformations accoinplished, nnd 
tloteiir* residua fetched away for extrusion through apprtipriato 
ehaimels. In this latter function water* takers a more atftive part 
than is commonly supposed. Oi 91 oz. of solid and fluid 
adinfesfr taken during the <la 3 ’, Dalton found that 48^ were excreted 
in* t|le fluid form; 37 V oz. (about 2\ pints) exhaled in vapour 
firoml the hiners and skin and 5 07. only ejected in the compara- 
tivoly solid form. J']verf of this denser caput inoilumn S-J oz. 
were water, and \ of an oz. nuiltcr solulde in water; lca\ing only 
l>oz. as the total daily insoluble ajectum of an adult man. These 
&ets will be found lo ]ilL\e an iinpoitaiit beaiiiig on the quantify 
of twator n»quiTC*d for the de'fecation of the iiictn)polis. 
r*»Not less (onspuuons is the part which watcT plaj still tljjit 
series of stupendous cliaii^res which m.iy be* called the life of the 
weskk Its vast oceanic expanse, which co,\eis lu^aily threi*^foiirlhs 
of the entire superficies of tiie glo^e, and pieseiits consequently 
sm 4vapk3Tating surface of 150 million^ scpiaic miles, is kept from 
stiqpiaiify by the ereat tidal osrillatibn which daily follows the 
moon around the globe, and by those constant currents, aictic 
and* equatorial, whiejh *inix the cvincentratcd brine of the tro]>ics 
Witln,* uooter dilnter waters of the poles. Upon this ocean 
rests the liquid air-^another mighty sea, having also its tidal 
dsoilfations, its currents, and its teeining inhabitants: smd wliCiHi 
these two seas toucli, they interfuse. Tlie water-ocean absorbs 2 
pqr gemk by measure of air, ^ and tlie aeri&l-ocean, in it^ turn, liolds 
in Buspensiori about 1 per cect (by weiglit)) or upwoitlsi ^of 
1*OOQ‘,000 cubic miles of water. This ambiimt water, 'Which Is 
e 9 ;.pgn(lcd fo nearly 80^000 timas its*' flui<il , built; (cacb cubic 
ctf leir •containing at nrdihafy iV^mperature between five and eioc 
cc>nstitateSj^ whttt injiy be called our V)i-esk^iva£6r lotcdn. 
% gtmms up the salt ocean below at the av^^e mte 
tons per acre per day ; * and, as its mean bulk remains uncbniged, 
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the Trididra^al of Water byifaondensationt frodul tJpov^ iiiecff|mnil]f( 
equals ita sujtply by etuporation' from below. '-• >» 

TJie pnooesB^ by wbicli the distillation, transport, cond^nsiukioii^ 
and del^eiy of the ambient fi-esh water take plaue is very Nturiouh 
and »bcSaatifal. ' The air in ascendinpr expands so rapidly tbal uit 
tlireet miles high Il'ich cubic foot occupies the sjiace of two } and 
tins i^xponsion increases its capacity for heat, of wliSch it c'asi 
absorb and render latent an extra degree ol Fahr. ifi}r every 35tt 
feet of ele^^ation, or per mile. Such is the amount of hoiC 
stolen by air, as it ascends, from inferrniiigled vapour; Tvlncib, 
along with its lusnt, loses a corresponding proportion oi its elas* 
ticity; whose reduction, again, brings about an equivalent dimi^ 
nution in the amount of coheshe forte cxmnlcrpoised ; sot^t, at 
every successii'c elc^ ation, a number of aqueous molecules, •pro^ 
\iously held apart as steam', collapse into visible water. It ist 
tlius tliqt the (i^ giains of \apour npl?Md in eac^h foot of fully* 
saturated air at (iO Fahr. dwindle to grains at 4()\ and to 
grains at 32°; the differencQ (21 grains in the first case, and 
31 in the second) being the quantity that ccdlapses into visible' 
mist. This refrigeration may tlepcnd on fljo ivgnlar abstraction 
of heat# by the air in asevnding, or on the casual mflucnoa''of 
cold cuiTcnts coming from the north ; so that fog or cloud may 
be found at any height, {roin the earth’s surface to five miles high 
and upwards — though l>eyon(J this height the extreme cold leaves 
yerv little \apour at any t^e remaining to he condensed. It is 
doubtless by cool air-cui rcifts, orrurring at successive elcyationB^ 
that the successi\c layers of clouds are ioimed which wc see ribing 
one aboy’e the otlier. These clouds are the true sources of our 
livers, of which it has been prettily ol)servea thisl^iTthis respect 
they resemble human life — seeming, like it, to spring from the 
earth, but liaving their real origin in hcay'cn. The collaiisod 

- - - r 
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ayi^ 64 crinfttire averagp given in the text ie compiiteil on a presumed mean rainfall Atl 
60 iiicfaei per amium over the entire gluljp. ,4 This mean eva]x)ratiDtf«ata iVf.heirever, 
macb quickened in tlic tropics hy llv intense heat uf that great ccritrat pump^ti# Mia a 
whicli, indeed, would make the whol# ocoaii boil violently, like a caldron, iC the di- 
* of vA]>otir wfiP not checked hy the we^ht of the siiperinpiinibpnt air, wfio^ 
iinMii^i >(15 UiS, par oquarc inch) equab ti^t lAiieh would be oKerted by a sheet Of 
leudr three feet thick, spread over the sea’s surface, 'ihe zeal efficacy uf this check tq, 
oqcanjc ebullition anpeais fium tlic uimmon cxperiinciit of making water boil al 
tttlhiiry femp^ratur#, by relieving it from cthnospnerio pres0uf^''trtider the ttotWtt of 

< t 

^iOf tlip total weight of the air neaily half is contained in the lower 3 of the 
4 ^ miles which constitute its total depth, and nearly a fitlh in the lowest mile. Tlie 
weight and density of the ambient vapour diilliiiish still more rapidty with the ele- 
Vatim, under (lie doable influence of abated pressure and of aljetracled heaa.' * The 
weijghtand density of the sea in likemtinier increase wi^h the superiiieutkiheiit pteoMite* 
in &eOendiw g ■ ( he seme quantity of water wliivb would fill ilCT cubic idelies at tlie 
surface obcupying only 19 at a de^ith of 1000 fiithoi]^ * • 
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xtqpour would, however, fall back direiptly in a continuous diizzle, 
straight down to the oi^aorsurface from which it had been 
previously exhaled, but for the vesicular structure of clouds, 
which, when examined in the microscope, are found to be con- 
geries of little bubbles, resembling soap-bubbles. These vesicles 
are in general extremely minute — though 6hussure mentions 
passing through an alpine fog, in which they floated past him of 
the size of large peas. Of the play of forces which determine 
their formation no sufficient C'xpLuiation has been given, nor ei cu 
any ‘'satisfartorj' theoi^ proposed ; buf their obvious and most 
important function is to keep many million tons of water con- 
tinually suspended in the aii al^i e oui heads. A large proportion 
of these bubble-clouds cbift o\eilaiid, paitlj impelled by the breezes, 
parfly attracted by the projecting insulai and continental masses, 
which jut up to an a\eis^e hei;>ht of nine liundicd feet abo\c the 
mean sea-Ie\el. Collapsing at last vndci the combined influence 
of thc^rmomctric , baiometiic, and elocliic perturbations, which ha\e 
not yet been thoioiighl'y unal>*»ed, theae hollow water -sphcies run 
togetlu^r in c om})ac 1 di (>ps, whic h the c ai th’s attiac lion, tempeied bj 
the air’s resistance, draws clown in gentle slioweis to the giound. 
Thus are laid up duiing the wintei on the llimalajahs, tbf’ Andes, 
the Alps, and the ccritial Afiican langcs, those ^ast snow-stoies 
which, gradually melted by the summer 1 eats, feed duilng the drj 
season the great water-couises of the globe — the Ganges, the 
Amazons, the Mississippi, the Donhhe, the Nile. Thus also 
the thirsty plains and valleys, and the poious subteiianeaii stiata, 
are moistened and refreshed by sun-distilled watcis, still flowing 
down their slopes, er sinking slowly through them to the sea, — 
thence to be rsJbed once moic into the ambient ocean ovcihcacL 

In every pait of this vast ciicuit, watei is true to its chaiactcr 
as a vehicle. The rising, vapour cairies up into the air the moie 
volatile portions of the decaying oigai^c matters with which the 
ocean teems. The organic nmfter thus raised furnishes myriads of 
atmospheric animalcules and fjongi with the conditions of their cxlst- 
fnee ; and these, peiiabing by myriads, aie washed down again 
by the falling rain, alpiig soluble gases constantly poured 

into the air by the decay of terrestrial generations. Millions of tons 
o^ life-sustaining matter are thus, by i^hc intcivention of water, aur 
'^udlly carried to and £ro between the air above and the ^eu and the 
i4BBrAh below.* Nor ar^ the torrents of pluvial water which descend 

from 

* T%e volatility of organic natter, and the apthude of watery vapom to serve as 
its vehicle, is shown by the d^culty of obtaining pm water, even by repeated dis- 
tillation. So uratSi tfrganic matter comes over, indew, wHh distilled vapour, that tbe 
fat pdftiMB issuing from the stil^are thrown away. The increased ftagrimee of flower 
^ , gardens 
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from the mountains, and the fivers which roll through the plains^ 
less active vehicles of life, nor agents of less remarkable trans- 
formations. They teem with myriad generations, anitifal and 
vegetable, living and dead, and their waters by Incessant abrasiem 
bring down the mountain tops into the ocean-valleys. The 
Ganges carries to the Indian Ocean, according to Renncll, up- 
wards of 100,000 cubic feet of dissolved or suspended earth per se- 
cond. The Mississippi, since New Orleans was built, has advanced 
its delta several leagues into the sea by the deposition of soil washed 
down from the North American Savannahs ; the * yellow Tyber’ 
is coloured by the earth ef the crumbling Apennines ; and, if the 
Thames is fortunately free from the obstruction of a delta, it is 
not because its stream conveys no ^illuvial deposit, but because 
this deposit, as fast as it rc;iches the embouchure, is swept away 
by lateral ocean-currents. And while the rivers thus abraefe the 
surface of the earth, the subterranean^waters are as busy in dis- 
solving and washing into* the sea the substance oi its buried 
strata. Every ton, for example, of the underground current, which 
may be seen at tlje bottcJni of the well iji Elpver Castle, flowing 
at a depth of 815 feet towards the sea, caxi'ies with it about ^ lb. 
of limg into the British Channel ; and it is doubtless this inces- 
sant erosion, subterranean as well as superfic'ial, which surrounds 
islands and contJmuts witii a belt of water sensibly richer in 
lime (as Forchhamiiiorlias shown) than tlie deep sea beyond. 

It might seem fanciful if, pursuing this chain of illustration, wc 
were to describe a great city as a Social Organism, intermediate 
in magnitude and complexity between the organism of individual 
man, and the great kosmos, or c'ollective organism of nature ; and 
we therefore pass over the analogy, howcvci^stril^g, which assi- 
milates the water-service of a modem town tlf^he arterial and 
venous circulation of the human body, and to the mighty water- 
mechanism of the terraqueous globe.* It falls more within our 
present scope to observe how the very virtues of water, as a dis- 
integrant and solvent vehicle, expose it to extraneous impregna- 
tions, tending continnally to increase in amount and ‘diversity, 
from the moment of its first ascetxt in vsq>our out of the sea,^'1o 
that of its final return, after washing air and the earth, into 


ijpBideiM after raiii. and the stronger smell of minerals (copper for instance), whso 
breathed on and wmed, are familiar examples of the power of vapodr to dttf iku 
offinia aiid other effluvia into the air. Organic matlb^liM been delected in rain Wld 
dew by Vogel, Angus Smith, and other able analysts; and Zimmeimaiiii bos even 
distinguished by the name of pyrrhiii (fronwwvppor. red) a peculiar .bnn of atmos* 
pberic organic matter, which has the proiierty of reddeuing solutions of silver. The 
quantity of the organic contamination is, of course, extiemely minute ; but it appears 
to have a remoikable instability of composition; whence, dowbtless, tbe fi^uently 
observed aptitude (recorded by Pereira and others) of rain-water for putrelactren. 

• • the 
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(rl-ettt rpsnrvoir >wh^^ it amA. indeed, aif sQl our na- 
tural sourofn *ef inilppl;f',*hbtrever appartotly diverse, axe m reailrty 
teduoAde to Itoee, min^tfater, sur&ce-water, and ^apring- 
whtcr*Ji<Mr; in nfhet words, the water of the heaven above, that of 
tbo esrlh‘< beneath, and that of the strata tinder the ; it 
MtoSW thnb a homparathe appreciation of th^e Ihfree general 
will involve the virtual classification and judgment 
olf^hpaitticalar watei>schemes. 

we shall readily infer the liahility of crude rain-wirter to 
|ltthrefaetion, and its consequent unfitness lor pf)table and cttlinaiy 
ttoO, fiom what has been said of its ncti^i^^ in carrying Up volatile 
organic matter from the sea, and in washing down microseopic 
corpses fiom the air.* We shall jilso clearly perceive that surface- 
wafer, •whether diaining into lakes or liters, must take up a per- 
centage of all the soluble matters, organic and inoiganic, which it 
meets with in its passage f {ong the ground, and must consequently 
be liable not only to putrefaction, like 'lain, but also to more or less 
deleterious mineral impregnations. And wc shall lepudiate the 
OOXmnon faith in cpule spring-tv sitci, whether shallow or deep, as 
W trustworthy bet erage when we consulei the soluble earthy and 
alkaline salts, the medicinal or eten poisonous metallic />xides, 
and the nauseous carburetted and sulphuK^tted gases, which suIj- 
WVanean streams are liable to encounter as they slowly poicolate 
tn the Sea. ^ 

' it is here, however, to be noted ti\at^ as all these defects may 
bn the one hand bo greatly increased, so on the other they may be 
WeVy mndh diminished, and in some cases totally obviated, by 
4 uc 41 cirettiustanees. Rain-water, for example, falling through an 
lltmosphei^ altrady Srell washed by pret ious showers, wiU be 
often comparauVhly pure, while rain descending throu^i breezes 
luaded with sea-spray will be salt — and that which encounters the 
l^ht dust wafted up by ascending currents fiom the land will 
piesetit a variety of Isarthy and alkaline impregnations, as 
BtegttanU, Zimmcrmaira, and Brandc have shown by analysis. 
It^ appeals, indeed, from facts rec%)rded by Mr. Darwin and others, 
dHit difst^clouds capable of impregndiBhg min may be carried by 
the wind upwitr^ ^df lOOO^Sniles to sea ; and the oSCBsIbnal 
d^Scehts of 'bldod^Mboloured, ^een, and feetid black ShdWers 
aSe examples Clf cemtamination df rain by atiimalcMiiar knd# 
‘Swtcrniyj 'ISncrw-lalls thus coloured are doimtiefei'Ssf ^the 
Ond colouMld"Slid¥^ sometimes occur in thbse islatals. 
hn^'oae fen, ihk-bkek and putrid, on the 14th of April, 

^ ; r] rr 

e jVSf/a BDlr^ nn^Ssitnig Vogd, Smith, Zlmmsrmanii, sad Pereira 04 the argaaic 
matter in rain and de#; 
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1849^ in Carlow^ coye/ivas an w*a of 40P square fliiles, wdipoiiti* 
very iremarkably wUb a fresh oiitlwalL.gf eholese^.^ u ui 
Suxloo&iwater is still more liable to vary in quality vrfA Jctc^ 
circumstancea. SurfacMvater flowings over prinoitive grpnitei j)ike 
tlio stream of the Dee in Scotland, or basincd in insolitble slate 
like the Bala lakje in Wales, will often present only alMHit lOOOtli 
per oSnt, of eartiiy or saline impregnation; while surliace-iiatei:^ 
flowing over oidincary alluiial deposits and soils of ^ogQtabjle 
mouki, must needs biing with it, in suspension or solutiQi^ sam- 
ples of whatever impuiities may lie in its liver-ward tvaek. Just 
so it is with subteiianean wateis. Some spiings, like the Swine- 
sliaw spring near MancliesU'r, gushing born the entrails of a com- 
paratively insoluble nxk, c(|u«i1 in point of piiiity the wa^er of 
the granite^basined Dee; while otlun spnngs, meeting in tiieir 
subterranean couise with deposits of soluble salt, rome fuitlf, like 
that at Halle in Geimany, loadud witL^ieaily 100 times as inueh 
saline impuiity as eien tlie 1 hauies or the Lea. Spiings hnv€% 
however, an adiantagc over lain and ilveis, in escaping the arti- 
ficial pollutiors caused by the* jierveisily ol man. Angus 

Smith found the Manchester laiii-watei foij) with soot and ash, and 
actual^ /mrc/ip7' ^Zic/7i ilte snrjace-uafer ' of the mtghlourivg htUe^ 
The Inamc^s and tlic Lea c ontain, in flood times, a portion of gU 
tlie guano, stable-clung, rotten spiats, and other top-cUessings 
spread on the lie.nily-fiianmed valleys tin ough which they flow, 
livery shower dischaigcs into the Henley llcach part of the oon- 
teiits of many hundred s^n.ant diu lies ; and it is even asscrUd 
that dining the potato rot, l)ie smell of the diseased vegetable wag 
often pera*ptible in thciivcr Lea ;* while into the Thames, asif 
complete its pollution, we finally dischaigc flie cemtints of all ouy 
London seweis. , 

We must bear in mind, however, that water, in the discharge of 
its function as a vcliide, is continually sitting daum, as wed a$ 
taking tep, extraneous matter ; and that it Is as ready to reliiic|ulah 
the ehglk fetched U]> fiom an underground stiaium^r die orgaxup 
master washed derwn fiom a munuied bill-side, as i% wtv» grrsec}/ 
(qr gatiier these substances up- In its wide circuit from sea 
from, idr to earth, from earth barl^ again to sea, thera is not a 
point at which these two operafiong, the one lending to pudfyv 
» the otbaff to contaminate waU*r, are nut simultaneously going 
though a^ spnAt points the former and gl others the latter is *n^at 
active { and the gist of the water quesfci^ so far as thp .^Icu^liqp 
(»f the purest souree is cQncemc*d^ lies in determining that 

* Ft(/e Mr. Bowie's Ueport on the Cause of Cholera in Bermondsey ; also luf 
evhlewco res|ieo(iris tlie quality of the Lea water, ci^pd in the Refiort of the Brhird of 
Health on the Supply of Water to the Metropolis, page 84. ** 
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of tbo’cdrcuit where the pollutii^ influracet eie at their miBimom, 
mi 'Che purifying influefloei at their mQS.iinaBi of activity. . 

1 We have seen that rain-water, caught before it reaches the 
ground, is liable to become tainted by the putrefaction of organic 
matter Washed down from the air ; and yet the same water, col- 
lected after falling on thV rock, may be stored for yiy length of time 
without taint. This purificatioii of water by contact with rock 
depends on a surface action tending to accelerate the oxidation of 
the organic matter, and its conversion into the innocuous resaltents 
cf decay — carl)onic add gas, ammonia, and water. This surface 
adionof solid bodies deserves our close attention, because it lies 
at the %'ery heart of the theoiy of filtration, upon which the puri- 
fication of water mainly depends. We shall therefore make no 
apolc|gy for explaining it here/ in the cle;irost and most compen- 
dious terms at our command. 

If one finger be dippedi^nto a cup of meieury, and another into 
a cup of water, the former will be iemnd on withdrawal perfectly 
dry, the latter wet. If, howe^cT, a piece of silver be dipped into 
the mercur}, it wiy appear on withdrawal wetted^ \.o. enfilmed 
with adherent quieksiher, as the finger was enfilmed mth adherent 
water. Wetting^ in point of fact, takes place whenever ,lhe at- 
traction of an immersed solid for the particles of the fluid into 
which it is dipped exceeds the attraction of those particles for 
each other; or, in scientific pai lance, wheiie^er the heterogeneous 
adhesion l^tween the soli<l and the ^ fluid exceeds the homo- 
geneems cohesion between thcpaiti(les,of the fluid itself. Now a 
solid may be wetted^ or adheshely enfilmed, not only with a fluid, 
but also with a gas. Thus, a mass of platinum, a pebble, a piece 
of charcoal, os p ^*anite rock, may be wetted by the common air 
in which they Afet; that is, they can by their surface-attraction 
fbr she gae ovorcome tlie mutual repulsion of its particles, and 
draw them together as a film on tlie surface. That this sort of 
aerial wetting really takes place we havoi experimental proofs in 
abundance. for eaampl^ oxygen and hydrogen gases be mixed 
in die pvG^portion in which'they ilnitc to form water, dasj will be 
Undeted from «H)Bd>kBng' by their elastici'^, and may be kept au 
ntere ruedranical niixiuio iMhaa indefinite period ; l^t if a plate 
of plathulm ha dipped into tbcf mixture, chemical eombmation 
insiliediately beginsy the gases gradually dimmish in bulk, and j 
watek appessrs in iimr stead; the cause being that the metal 
ntrihets and condcsiaes ito surface a film of particlerwbkb are 
no sooner thus drawn close together than they combine, and make 
xocnr fbr fresh films to he sucx^cssively attracted and combined in 
like manner. li^ instead of the plate, a pulverulent predpitate 
of platinum, sqdeeaed into a sort of sponge, be used, a greatly 
^ < increased 
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increaied ii]rface<-actioii will be obtained from a given weigbit of 
metal, because the gases will enter into the pores of the sponge 
and enfilm each separate dust-grain. 'A piece of such platinum- 
sponge will thus condense on its manifold interior surfaces maaj 
times its own bulk of oxygen or of atmospheric air ; and if a j(k; 
of hydrogen be ^rown upon it, the comBination which ensues is 
80 sudden, and tnc hydrogen, in quitting the gaseous form, gives 
out so much latent heat, that die jdatinum becomes red-hot, and 
the hydrogen takes fire. Tliis phenomenon is familiar to us in 
the instantaneous-light apparatus commonly sold under the name 
of Doboreinei^s Appavrtus. Porous charcoal (especially that 
which is obtained by burning hones) possesses this gaa-condensing * 
power in a remarkable clegroe ; rapidly ileodorizing jmti'escent 
bodies by absorbing their offensive •exhalations, and greedily imong- 
ing up (so to speak) the gases contained in water; whence the 
peculiar value of this animal cliarcoal filtration. 

Now, when rain-water ct)ntainin<r dead animalrular or fungoid 
matter, which is eminently oxldizablc, hills on a granite rock 
wetted or enfilmed with stir, th<* adherent particles of oxygen arc 
presented to the organic matter in a condensed form, freed from 
that i^stic repulsion which is tlie great obstacle to chemical com- 
bination; and the carbon and hydrogen (of wbub the organic matter 
mainly consists) are rapidly converted into carbonic acid and water. 
If the rain b(* received on sand, u c. on disintegrated instead of 
solid granite, tins oxidizing* surface-ac'tion will 1 )e increased pre- 
cisely as it is' increased b^^thc substitution of pulverulent for solid 
platuium ; and thus a stream of rain-water, flowing in a sandy 
channel, may be rapidly freed from its liability to putrescence. 

But there is another sort of wetting stilk Frills themselves 
may be wetted like solids, by the adhesion of gmt to their par- 
ticles ; and atmospheric air may stick to water just as it sticks to 
granite rock or sand. This sort of adhpsion may be roughly shown 
by pouring water from one glass intu another, when a mass of air- 
bubbles will be seen adherent to the descendi]^ stream, and 
carried down with it to the befttom of the glass. Atfd if water 
thus agrated be placed, with some pebbles in it, under the «x- 
faattateJi receiver of an air-pump, shall have proof that the 
pebbles hold strongly, by surfacb-aetkm^ that portion of the dis- 
aedved air with which fliey are in contact for it is on their 
auriiBK» that tBe mr*bubbles (expandings to fill the vaeuum a 9 x»ve) 
are first seen to form ; and there also they stick for some time 
before finally rising through the fluid. •• 

AU these sorts of wetting, or surface-action, take place in a 
shallow, pebbly brookj; the water of which, spread as it is in a 
thin ribbon between tbeair above and tlic stoneS below ani^ rolling 

• over 
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^ Qver as it runs^ e^p^osos c|very portjon of jpossi 
njitlsiv TO q.(^tatioi^ and s^ikcc-action'; a 1 :>sor^i^]|;»y tl^p 

fiVkt'pfo^Psi biiriy, by second, condensed, c^binfyjt 
the orp^anic impurities. It is thus that the Dee^ in W 
upp^^tfea^ is often darkened to the hue of tea by ,pef^ j^prqg- 
natidn^j itself as *it runs, and in the cour^* of a[few,|in^l/^ 

becbiM^ rdl()u|ftes$ and bright. It is the more frequent repetitif)^ 
cif thiaf^O^idiTitlg process that kcH^ps swift streams in geuei:d putcr 
ahj^ mbte salubrious than slowly-cTcepiiig waters ; and it the 
afi$blute reversal of these c onditioiis that occasions the pestifetous 
accumulations of sloulj-jmtrcf} jiig uiattc^a in stagnant swamps and 
marshes. Marsh-water, sd in motion^ speedily ceases to generate 
the paludal poison. It was b> chaining the Roman swamps that 
the cldfrr Tarquin fieed Rome fiom the* epidemics which, before 
l^is t^ign, periodically ia\agecl the city. Ague and dysentciy 
hcTTe, since Sydenham’s \lme, l)een CAtiipatecl from London by 
chttWog the ri\er-sidc maislu^s that foiineily extended fiom Lam- 
beth to Woolwich ; and the in*eiinlttcnt fcwc'is which still infect 
the low eastern coasts of Riitnin, and ascend along the Kssex shore 
crf'tlie Tliamos to the le/y g.ilc‘s of the Metiopolis, may be eradi- 
cated by the same simple piocc*ss whcnc\cr we choose to aejopt it. 

It is to the oxidizing powc'r of surfaceractim that artificial 
sntid-iiltration mainly owes its chcmiical efficacy ; and capillary at* 
traction, which plays an iinpoitnnt part— Ais we shall ha>o heie- 
affet* to show — 111 the distribution of subterranean waters, is but 
this sutfare-adhesion called by anotl^i'r name, and considered 
in its mechanical, instead of its chemical, icdatioiis. 

Thpse engineers and chemists, theiefoic, who have, before Par- 
liafnentary Copmuttccis, denied the chemical surface-action of sand, 
atid who still miftntain that filters are meic mc*chanical htraimrs^ 
a^* bound to explain wliy filtei-lx'ds arc not found to collec;t a 
cpiahtity of filth equal to ||iiat which they remove frqpi water ; 
why,^ for example, the sand frgm the Chelsoa water-work^ yielded to 
Dy. A. Smith less than t ^ per cent, of organic matter, after puri^ing 
se>'ml wceks’^upply of*the feculvmt Thames water, Sir 
who in hi$ recent pamphlet reasserts j;hc meclianical dp9tFjine,of 
filtration, not\^itlistanding Smithes e;^periments, sl^i^cl^lic 

prepared to explain the developident of nitric aeid frcuntSpWfiffis 
of jnitrid yeast and ok flesh, wlien tnuismittecl by thf^fiq][^enif^t 
tIAt)i!^h an •ordinary house-filter, or kept standin^thy^fhWftff^^^ 
platinum. Tha discoloration of ale, and , oC^p^j-watcr 
4 s l^ca, and the conversion of an aqueous ifqlu^Qil/Of tsuln 
phut^tted hydrogen into a solution of salphiucic Wild land aul* 
pbafeS, iy^iinp^G percolation through sand poyatginiijg somesika^ 
and '^earthy liases, aifenrd an cq^a^y cogent suppo^ to Dr« 
• ' ' ' I *Sinitli’s 
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Smith’s view of iiltrtiiioh; which must’tlierefore, we t^unk, ^0,^101^. 
faitiy istahlishecl, until his ingenious eacpcfiments shal)^ 

' We hfedd not a well long on the well-known influence 
tatieJn *in purifying turbid water, by clra^in^ down the heuAier 
patticl^ ds sediiwent, and causing the lighter ones to lise as scuiiq. 
Betw^Ch sediment below and scum abo\e, the flood-swollen ii\ea' 
aftei^ a time luiis comparati\ ely cleai ; being clouded oiify hy those 
fine pdrticlcs which, being of the same weight as the watei lt«>eli(, 
tend neither to fall nor rise. It is also gra\itallon that iinpols the 
downward-flowing curreifl, and enables it to swc'e]) scum and sedi-r 
ment t6 tlie sea. A cui'ient flowing half a foot pci sixond wi 1 
move fine sand along its ehaimel ; at a \c^lo(it} of 1 foot jiei seconc , 
it will set fine gravel lolling ; at 2 leet per second, pebbles an inch 
in diameter aic carrie<l on ; while at a speed of 3 feet pc'r seeoucl 
angular fragments ecpial to an egg'in bullf aie swept aw aj . By thU 
gravitating process it is that the Rhoiu, which comes down tu'ibid 
from the Alps, changes tp hiigjit water in flowing llaough thi? 
Lake of Geneva; at the same time sw('epfng on the ij^^posit, 
which would else fill uj) the lake itsc*lf. 'Wie \.due of this nfituial 
pnicesi^ and the use of the lake iis a rest n oil of suhslclcxice, | is 
well shown by the contiiisi of the blight Khoiie «is it issues fix)ja;i^ 
the lake, with the turbid cuiicmt of the Arve* which joins it ju^4t 
beyond — shooting into itsch^ai waU*i aslieam of diim \ whitewasl^. 

The development of minute confeivcc and animalcules, and tlfQ» 
giowth of larger aquatic pfinits, and fish, have a mixc'd iufluencq 
on water, temding on the one hand to puiii} it hy irmoviug the suits 
which those plants and animals assimilate, while*, on the* other hwd, 
the organisms thus engendered pollute it hy tlie^j^esenee whijic 
living, and by their jx»st mortem disbolutioii. Just as in the ,tre^- 
pieal seas the coral insect withehaws fioin the salt wate*r, ^pe]^ 
fix!es in reefs of vast extent, many milllhn tons of lime every jeaii;^ 
just s6, on a smaller "scal^, does the (/dillonellajcrruffinea witl^baw* 
the fiom chalybeate water, ;pid dc*posit it as L>»rcc1. pesoxiclQ 
(thfc tiog-lron of marshes, the rusty stain on the banks c^f chaly-j 
beats Istlr^a^s) ; and just sO do the loricated animalcules reuio^e 
frtnri^leiilteeons Svaters tlic flint wlijclf foims tlieir crust. 

‘It'ifc tiot impossible that advantage might be taken of wegel^hle^ 
•ahe!' Wknifl p,|6iiifilation, suitably rombiii^d, for the ortifieii^, 
purificStidn 6f water. A pair of swan& have recently 
employed ht Qlasgow to kee]i a large reservoir clear of aqufttp^t 
weMs. which previously abounded in the water, and*whielx,t}^^* 
gt^ceM functionaries dear away with a nimblcness thatf 
notfa^g to be desired. Mr. Warringten again lists, for^ a year’ 
past, kept 12 gallons df water in a state of aelmirably balanrcHl 

purity 
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purity by the action of t#t> fith, snc wmtpn-sxmilB, lOid two or 
three Bpecimeiui of the ele^^t aquatic plaonl'known aril WKsnerta 
spiralis. Before the water-snails were intaroduced the decayed 
leaves of the Valisnma caused a growth of sliiny mucus which 
made the water turbid,, and threatened to destroy both plants and 
fish. But, under the improved arrangement, slime, as fast 
as it is engendered, is consumed by the water-snails, which re- 
produce it in the shape of young snails, whose tender bodies 
again furnish a succulent food to the fish ; while the Valisneria 
plants absorb the carbonic acid excTeted by the respiration of 
their companions, fixing the carbon in their growing stems and 
luxuriant blossoms, ancl returning the oxygen (during sunshine 
in visible bubble-streams) for the respiration of the snails and the 
fish, /fhe spectacle of perfect equilibrium thus simply maintained 
between animal, vegetable, and inorganic activity is certainly 
striking and beautiful ; aiid experiment atone can determine bow 
for such means may hercaftiT be made available on a larger scale 
for keeping tanked water clear and sweet. But in natural streams 
these ^uatic scavengers, especially the microscopic tribes, do 
but give to existing impurities another, and often a more objec- 
tionable form ; animali iilar swaiins being more odious tto the 
sense than even the filth they clear away. Just as, in the Lym- 
ington Saltworks, the tirine, at a certain point of its concen- 
tration, is observed to swarm with mynacls of little branchio- 
pods, called brine-worms, on whose ^appearance the solution, 
previously turbid, becomes clear and iiright ; just so in the 
Thames and New River, the grcK^n weeds, the eels, and the 
coundess microscopic forms of life, tend, by the assimilation of 
feculent mattA^o clfarify the water which, by their presence and 
their excretions, they contribute also to infect. It is, indeed, the 
reciprocal intermixture and interference of natural processes, con- 
sequent on the very exubeftmee and multiplicity of the forces to 
which they are due, that chidfly calls for the corrective intervention 
of human.aTt. . The riv^ is olttra dissolving one kind of sediment at 
the same moment that it is depositing another ; the breeee, which 
yields its deodorizing oxj^en, drops alfio on its surfacemyriads of 
infinitesimal spores — germs il very taint which oxygen serves 
to neutralize ; and living generalsooB am less nimble to purify than 
their, dead predecessors are to pollute it. ^ 

If now, quitting the surface water, we attend to that portion of 
tlie rainfall which percolates the pores and fissures of the earth, 
we shall find it in like manner exposed to purifying as wdl as to 
contaminating influences. Dust, soot, and other such mechanical 
impurities casually encountered by the rain in its descent, ore 
strained out of it and left behind on the surface of the ground. 

The 
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The oi*gamc matter waahed down by ra« is eliminated ^uringt itf 
descent^hroiiigh the firat few feet of soil, partly By the oasidiamg 
snrfaoe^action already described, and partly by certain o'bscure 
chemical affinities which we shall presently explain. The rain 
also rapidly ^ves out, in its passafjfe throi^h the earth, the beat 
which it had abfiprbcd diirinf' its evaporation from the sea ; thus 
cooling itself to a refreshing temperature, while at the same time 
it carries down to the else cold and sunless subsoil a portion of 
tlie solar warmth.* 

The soil, however, improves and purifies percolating water, not 
merely by its cooling po^er and oxidizing surface-action, but also 
by the energetic chemical activity of some of its ingredients. Clay 
deprives the rain-water, hy aebemic^al ac'tion not as yet tlio^oughly 
understood, of its organic impregnations, and will even •deo* 
dorisc it when putrid.t So strong, indeed, is tliis deodorising pro- 
perty of clay, that if water cont.'^iAing ])ufrjd urine, or the stinking 
residuum of steepcfl flax, be passed through a ten or twelve inch 
layer of ordinary loam, its offensive* taste and colour are entirely 
removed, and ii issues so bright and pure as ta be actually drink- 
able. Even black sewage-water tlius treated leaves the whole of 
its impi^rities behind in the soil, which it thus greatly enriches, 
and comes through in a pure and potable eondition. The im- 
portant bearing wliieb this projiertv of clay may liavc on the 
sewage as well as the* w&ler question nc^ed hardly be pointed out. 

Nor are these the oiil} powers of this commonplace yet curious 
subbtance, clay. If waier •abundantly contaminated with chalk 
(carbonate of lime) be imule trickle through a layer of clay, or 
of’loam — which is a mixture of sand and clay — the lime of the 
chalk will be detained by tlie ela\,J and Tlie ^8^ will issue 
almost pure. * If, again, a sample of ordinary spring-water, eoii- 
taining various salts of lime, magnesia, potasli, soda, ^c., Ixt 
passed through clay or loam, tlie watev on issuing will be fomal 
■■ >- * ■ — ■ ■ ■ — 

* Mr. Parkes ftatea that tlic (fiii])eTature of the buImoiI is nHeii raiseJ from 52° or 
53^ to 60^ auil even 03° Fall., hy merely r<a:ili fating the jjerculation'of thti rain. 

f This ]iroperiy of clay, which is a silicate of alumina, prohahly depends, in {lart at 
least, 00 same affinity foi matter whi; 'i renders alumina useful to tlie 

dyer as a mordant fur fixing vegetable fJjFes calico. But clay, when acting on 
Avater turbid with susiMMided organic ninttei, 'may clear it hy tnechanical coagulation, 
just 08 gelatine, or white of egg, clears turbidACoffl^. AU soils ]poBscB4, in a greater or 
ttless (legree, the power uf deodoTi/.ii..>'’*organic impivities by absorbing their ellluvigl^ Ser- 
vants am accnstomfiil to free knives from tenacious odours, as uf onions, ham, &t'!, hy 
plunging them into the soil. Venison is ofVen buried, that it may remain SAveet while 
mellowing; and the instinct of the dog and the fox leadj them in like maimer to bury 
the which tliey desire to preserve for Jptuie use. Mr. Warn n;^ on foiuid toe 
stench of a pound of putrid meat entirely arrested by a covering of mould only 4 inches 
hick ; and it is by the same property that the soil of churchyards, when not over 
crowded, absorbs the effluvia of human decay. -i , 

1 Probably as a double silicate of alumina and lime. i 

• frtc 
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Sjce^ both fiom tl)e acj^l bases of tb^ carbonates (^ucb as 

ctall\ ^nd free' fron)[ ^^b^s^ earthy or ^Icallne, oilier 

salts, such as the sulphates, "muriates, 6cc., but not thpir 

acads, whiph the clay has no power to sepaiate^ and 
therefore Ipavcs io the water, combined with as muph limn as i& 
neqessaiy for theii ncutialization. c« 

Thes6 curious f<u ts aic duo to the able icsearches of Professor 
Wujf who is sull engaged in tiaclng out theii as ^et obscure I'elop- 
tipns, and in imestlgatiiig the dction o[ ^aiious soils on the impu- 
r^tie& contained in water. Of the Impoitoncc oi Mr. Way’s expe- 
riineiits some idea may bo foiiiiod wlicA it is consideieu that he 
finds an oidinaiy loniu-soil capable of absoibing about 1 pei cent, 
by weiglitof potash, and siimloi piupoitioiis of other bases ; bo 
that, » estimating the weight oi ^uch soil at about 100 tons per imli 
in depth pei acie, cadi inch would aiiest about a ton and a half 
of ch^k. And, taking 'i''h«nnes'watei to contain on an average 
about 1 tun of clialk pei million gallons, each foot in depth of an 
apie of lofim-soil w ould soften lS^O0t),OO() gallons of sucli watei. 

We shall Ua^e heiealtei, in ti eating oi aitiiicial filtiation, to 
4wcll at moie length oaii these most intcK^sling rescniches, which 
are relevant in tills place onl^ as illustiatiiig the fact tli||t soils 
Ua\e a double play oi ailinitus, leiidiiig on the* one liand to coii- 
taiiiinate, and on tlie otlici to puiiiy, peicolating watei. 

The rplathe salubiit} of spiings, theiefoie, like tliat of ^lafcue- 
slieariailp depends OM ^hc ielati>e actj\it} in each case of thesc^ 
opposeil puiif^hig and coiitainiiiaiiiig iiulluencc's. When the lahi 
£E^.g^ feitfle soils, satuiatc>d with tiie soluble salts which foini 
t)ae fetnl of it ^eedily dissohes tlieui and con\eys them to 

tbe absorbeA^^jj^tsT Wlum, on the coiitiai^, lahi falls on stoiile 
moon oir tiact^i barren sand, it encounters no 5uc]j[ countcipoisc 
to Jkbn pyiifyiug^ suiiocc-acUun oi the soil ; so that, aftei perio- 
oi4Umy ^ooildmJ$*to the dc^pth of a few feet, water is in 
tb^urest state in which it is furnisliecl f.5 by nature. $uch water 
in m feet strained, oxidfeed, and cooled by a natural procefS } it 
it ijjwd iiim olyectiontblc iinpiegnatwii!>,un1vJ»i'3> W/m ibe wr, 
W)4 ^ /et polluted, jui impurities ac^uk^T 

the earth. * *5 > • 

On example of suc^ s/Jil and of lom-uatpi thus puiified exists 
on t hillside nea^'ramham. A laye^ oi silit'pous sanA acautilya 
opwered letcivps the nun, fiVtber 

dMoentiii’iutereepted by a sheet of iin])enneaUea»y J^ing at a 
few fc^^t below the surface. Xhis water is collected in ^inmy 
by vdiieh it is conveyed in a perfectly pellucid state, 
Vfate free fmm /ngaaiev impiegnation, to a tas^ wbonca it is 
df^^hoted tlimugh aeivice-pipes to the inbabitanta of Faniham. 

/ * If 
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It is stated to contain but 2 grains of haid^ing salts pei: inipcnat 
gallon (70,000 grains), and to be equalSf hot superior to ccte* 
brated water of the Bala lake. * 

At every foot of its descent below this point of maximum purity 
the subterranean water is exposed to deterioration, while it barf 
little chance of afly further improi einent. h2ac'h stratum presents 
it with substances for solution, or inridifies, by some play of 
chemical affinity, ingredients already dissohed. Even the same 
stratum, if tapped at various points from its superficial outcrop to 
its neatest depth, yleld| water of different (|ualitv. '"Thus the 
shallow-spring water, winch flows from the chalk hills formed by 
the outcrop of the London hasin, is \er\ highly charged wilh chalk, 
while the water yielded by the saiiv* chalk stratum under London, 
at a depth of 250 to 300 feet, contains ^cry little chalk, but IVi its 
stead a large quantity of alkaline .salts. |^'he chc^inical londitions 
of these and other subten'aiicaii trnnsfonnatioiis of water arc 
obscure and dcbatcablc. Wc shall ha\c to discuss lhc*m licieafter 
ill speaking of the Artesian-w%'it(W project. The point on whic'h 
we are at present anxious to fi^ attrition is,*that the circulating 
waters, in their devious course througli sf\i and air and earth, an'ivc 
at theiAnaximum degree of purity just after falling on the primitive* 
rock (as at Aberdeen), or tra\(‘rsing its fissuics (as at Swinesheaff), 
or percxdating its sandy (as at Fnmliaui). 

Assuming, then, the purest water to be the best, and having 
due regard to economical c^Y^sidciations, we should indicate rock- 
bnsined rivers or springs, wherever tliey aic sufficHuitly near and 
copious, as the most advantageous sources fgr the siqiply of to^vns. 
Next to these, in point of puiity and cheapness, the Waters 
collected from sandy ffathering gjoumls; and n«n, the subsoil 
drainage from widl-selected loam or clfty. Failing all these 
soums of supply, the water of the leas^ polluted rivers or SjningS 
in the vicinity must be resorted to, anc^ artificially purified — either 
by the surface action of porous filters, made with gravel, srfnd, 
and charcoal ; or by clieinital treatment, according toJ^the •methods 
of Cla^e, Way, Cross, and , others ; or by artificial omtion, ak 
suggested by Dr. Hale ; or* by a judicious combination of these 
processes.* • 

. . Such, 

* Dr. (/larks’s piSccw ii d^bif^iied to sorteii water, ^ by precipitating from it, *at a 
cheap rate, the dlnolved bicaibouate of lime to which ita liardaeia ii mainly due. Pof 
tUia purpeie be taltcs eieaiii to convert the aoluhle birarbonate of lime into aimpla 
car^iale of lime, or chalk, uhich ib iiisolulde. This tEAnbftumation Js eflected by 
miautiip with the water to lie softened the exact quantity or lime lequisite to lake from 
the illssolved bicaibonate ita extra dose of caiboiiic acid. Thus tlie added lime, at 
well as tile bicarbonate already present in tbe water, ari^ sknultai^ously converted into 
chalk— Uie former by gaining, the latter by losing, an equi\ alent of carbonjgacid; 
and this chalk, in its gradual descent tlirough the wgter, vdiridft down also (by meeba- 
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Such, compeqdiously stated, arc tlie guncivlpruicipjiea, which 
lihould guide ua in the choice of a water aouroe m any town, in 
any part of the world. They are amply borne out by practical 
experience, and liave already led the municipal authoritica in 
many parts of this islard — especially in Lancashire and Scotland 
— abandon the old sources of supply, and u) adopt in their 
stead the new system of Gathering^-groutids, Edinburgh and Pais- 
Bolton, Bury, and Stockport, are examples of towns already 
lapplicd wholly or partly <in the gatlu^ing ground plan. Liver- 
pool *and Manchester have at tins moment extensive gathering- 
grounds in preparation. On every acre of our sandy heaths fall 
annually from 2000 to 4000 tons of rain water, and about 500 
tons gf dew;* of which, allowing largely for evaporation and 
waste, at least one-third may generally be c'ollec'ted for use. The 
average annual number of rain days in our climate is 152; and 
thedr distribution tlirougYiout the jear leaves rainless intervals, 
against which it is necessary to provide l)y the construction of 
storage-reservoirs, adcH|uate to c'out<ain, as a minimum, sixty days’ 
supply ; to which cdnslderablc addition should be made to meet 
the contingency of proa-j^cted drought, and to save the* water of 
occasional iloods. < 


nical coa;fu1atioi0 a roiisideia1)le portion of ,iiiy orf^aiiic impuiity wliirli may happm 
to be in ansponsion. Tlie eba^k tliiis precipitated may oe burnt to lime in the usual 
way; and this very lime may be emploved Or the piuilicatioii of another mass of 
water. One cannot but adiinro the ingenuity of ihU clieiiiical artiCie (at Hist bight 
almost paFaduairal), wbicli fives watei from limciii one form by the addition of lime 
hi another; and which oliligeb the jnecipitated irnpiiritieB of tlie first wateis treated to 
throw down the dissolved iinpuiilu'S of miccieding masses. This piocess, to which the 
Louibii Watei Coin^niesjiave obstinately refused a (lial^ bas within the last tew 
weeks been bioujjl^uto operation on a luige scale at the Mayfield priiil-woiks, Man- 
otiesiei, where, we are iiifuimed, its success has ])io\td complete. JUr. Way's sugges- 
tion fur sotittiiiiig and ])uiityiug water by filtiation Ihioiigii loam or clay, though it 
has not >et been tiled on a large scale, is based on Kmiid exjjcriinents, and will in all 
probability lead to \aluab1e priictlcal resultb. Mr. Cross proposes to fice water from 
certain of its organic impuiitics by the galvanic actiun of zinc and iron plates plunged 
into it; and his luboratoiy oxiieiiineiits have certainly been attended with a sufficient 
degree of succeseHo deseivc repetition on a large scale. Dr. Hales' plan was proisosed 
more than half a century ago, and is desnibed in Dr. Black’s Lectuies, vol. i., 
p. 297. It consists in blowing air through wate^ in small streams, by means of an 
wstruinent resembling a bellowi^ fitted with u long tube, reaching to the liottom of the 
wafer, and ending in a |icrforated streamer, like the rose of a garden watering-pot. 
This process resembles in its efiect the Ctiiuese ])lan of aerating water by beatuig it 
wUh bamboos ; and it is also analogous to Sir Juh i Sinclaii’b method of impregnating^ 
watef witli air by a sort of churning machine. A mrehanism resembling Dr. Hales', but' 
worked by steam |iower, is employed to drive air through iialm oil, for the purpose of 
bleaching it (by ozydislng iti^colouiing organic mattei), which it accomplishes veiy 
•ffeotiially : and there is no doubt that cisfemed water, by like adrati^ agitation, 
would be freeJ from the evils of stagtAmey, and assume Uie characters of running 
water. 

* The dew, causecL as it is, by the condensation by night of vapours raised fiom the 
eartli during the day,*muBt be reckoned, not os a direct Edition to the rainfall, but as 
aa abatement (and a very large ox^e) of the loss caused by evaporation. 

It 
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It it on the great extent and alleged etmtlihiess of 'tUcM? to 
ceptades, and on the assumed liability'of stored water t& heating 
and' vegetation, that the opponents of gathering-grounds rely 
their principal objections to the system. It is found, however, 
in practice, that by taking advantage of the natural undulations of 
the ground, lar^ reservoirs may generally he formed at com- 
paratively small cost; and experience also shows that, though 
vegetation takes place in shallow reservoirs, it is obviatc*d by deep 
storage, which preserves the mass of the water shaded and cool. 
By a storage depth of fjom 30 to 50 feet the gatliering-gi'ound 
water now distributed to part of Glasgow and Paisley, in lieu of 
the water formerly obtained from the river Clyde, is i>reservod 
during the season of drought in unimpaired freshness (Ond purity, 
and its substitution for the old supplies is esteemed a great Tboon 
by the inhabitants. The bleachers dylare that it saves them 
half their expenditure in soap; the tea-drinkers that it makes 
their tea go nearly twice as far — and the laundresses that it im- 
proves the colour, and diininlshcis the wear and tear of the linen 
they wash. In considering the question of cost^ wo shall find that 
these are elements which count, not f)r thousands merely, hut 
actually for millions slerlins:, in the annual c‘xpen(liturp of urban 
populations.* 


* The Wfoliiiig bills of the iiictropolis, evtiiiiated at the low aveiagc of Is. per head 
per week, uiiiomit fo upwards of ^.000,1)00/. ))er diiiiuin. A woi kiiig-man s calico 
sliiif, rostins: 2«., and washed foi\ times, at a#/, h.is fj\c times its original value 
expended on it. in soap and Inimdiy laboiii, befuic it is worn out : a like prupoitiou 
holds ill the cuhtlicr washing of more ex]Hiibive articles.* So far Ihereioic as the home 
market is coiicenied, the ^y Ubhcrirtman s interest actually i^ceedeu in ])CcuDidry niag- 
iiilude, the gigantic Cotton interest itself. Of this washing exuAuiture nearly one- 
tenth, or half H million sterling, is laid out in soap and soda : — 9Cll)0 tons and upwards 
of the former, with 3000 tons of the Idttei, at 45^ and 10/. {ler ton rebpectively, being 
used annually in London. Fioin the expeiience of GlaKgow and Holton, where soft- 
water supplies have rcconlly been intiodiiced, it apjioars that our London outlay oti 
soap and soda might ho leducedcut least oiK*-liaIf^{. e. 250,000/ ]jerunijum) by sub- 
stituting a softer watei for our )ircBCiit haul supplies : while a still gieater saving would 
result from the diminislied wear and tear of t^e linen itself duiiiigab]f7tion,%ndthe pro- 
portionately abated toil of the laundress. It is indeed alleged, in opposition to these views 
(which have been ably set forth hjetfle Board of Healtli in their recent Rejnnl), that 
half an hour's boiling before use would soifen th^washeiwoninirs water, by precipitating 
a large proportion of tbe chalk ; and that a la^lfpcniiy-worlh of caiboiiate of soda, judi- 
ciously applied, would neutralize the hardness of 100 gallons of Thames or Now Ruei- 
bWatcA*. But these propositioiiB, tliwugh true, leave the practical objection to liaid 
water supplies uiilomclied. For, in ]Hiiut of fact, the washerwomen do not Bufteii*tbeir 
water by trailing it beforehand, nor do they nicely adjust the soda they throw in to 
tiie quantity of lime requiring neutialization. On tli£ contrary, the boiling, as they 
conduct it, throws down tbe haidenuig cbalk of the water as a gi itt> 'ii^ci|)itate Upon 
the linen washed ; while the soda, used by tnem in excess to diminisii tlipir toil, still 
furllier deteriorates the fabric by its caustic alkaline property. In deciding social 
questions of this kind we must take men and things as, we find ^lem ; cousideiing not 
what might Im, bnt what is; and firotecting tbe iiuiiulution, so far as we gre able, 
against the consequences of their own ignorance aiici^ieglect. • 
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^e Ga^ih^rin^-^round system, wh^e thus seiiQfioiked by 
]xio(lem th afid practice, loss con^ormafile^untfi 0ie (j^odioations 
OT Yo]:e^dne o\perienco. It is a to^cal stop in ttiai senes of im- 
pro^cinonts by \ihich the hjdiaulir rn|^incor has progpueasively 
ex^oi^idccl Ills (onUol cr»cT water — ^romo\ins^ it, at rack suqcossivo 
advance, moie lUicl moic from the operation of Aanco, f. e. from 
ij^e casual influx of natui il or aitificial pollutions The natuial 
^u«1-b inked sti earns weie lons^ apfo leplaced by artificial wat^- 
rouises, lined with stone oi biick, nc^xt, those ueie covered ui, 
6t leplaced by caithcn oi metallic tubes; and then came Petei 
Morins, nho piolon^ed these tubes by lamifyinp: ducts into 
our very houses I^iidcntly, a simnii extension remains to 
be acomplislicd at the opposite end of the aqueduct; ami 
n^mii|^ing feedeis foi ffathoiing Vt’xUi eoinc next in the oidei of 
seciuertce to laniifying dvets foi its ddxxxi^f As aqueducts are 
artincial ?ircrs, so, by the stiicfest pint}, these feeders are arti^ 
Jtcidt spihujs Constiuctcd at smill co^tof ordinary clay drain- 
pipes, laid in the usual niannci tlnce or four lict deep, tliey catch 
fdtcied iim-isarii ^at its point of mixiniuin puiity, and con- 
it to its desthntioVi in channels equivalent lor purity to the 
lisWes of the gianite lodv Th is the only icmainmg chment ot 
Wcertainty — the landom flow of vvatci ovei oi thiough the soil — 
is flimuiated ; and its whole couise, fioiiip the giound on which 
falls to the tap tit which it is cowsuimd, is bi ought undei oui 
cUicct control. Lands hi the rto i c ga i dc a s pi ofi tless w tislc s, w hen 
considered in this new light, spiing into sudden value and sig- 
nifie^iUicf as iLotci-farmn^ adapted to afToid us dnnh^ by those vciy 
coneiitions eif jU nlity winch unfit the m to inoeluco us food. Ancl, 
aa tiie iichest so^l of Euiopc has foi ccntuiies been devoted to the 
production of beer anel wine, so now oui 1 >*111 on coin inons are 
found available foi the supply eif that still moie inestimable bene- 
At— puie, soft, anel wholcsoipe wilcr. 

Passing n 9 vv from these general ceinsieleiations to the particu]||^ 
case o^ Lonilon, and examinm^, in the light of the foregoii^^ 
theoiyi the local conditions, hy^lro^aphic and geologic^J, pf the 
l^pUopplitan distiict, thCf^rst thipg that strikes ui$ is^thc exji^|ence 
^of a range oi sandy heaths an3 n oors, stretching north and poutU 



i jmalQgous in quality to that aheaely collected and qsed at 
^ha^. Lying, as they do, a mean distance of tl^y milps 
I^u^on, Within convenient aeiucduct-icach, yet not so neai 
As^q^^^e^pos^d to contamination by thp metiopolitan , soql( and 
asix ^ooilands seem, prim& facie^ adtniiably adapted to 
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sup{)1^ water on the ji^w system to the metropolis^ 
portion of tlicse moors^ no doubt, are covered wltb peat|^woifh jin 
tim^ of flood colours the surface-water. But the organic ma^r 
tTius dissolved Is entirely removed, along with that washed VfoTin 
from the air, by pei eolation througli tli^* sand beneath ; so ^hat 
W'hen tlae broo)^ on the surface are coloured liLe tea^ the sut>-^]l 
drain-streams run biilliantl} clear. Tlie peat, moreo^e^, is stated 
to be so thin, that it might be easily and economic aU^ paied oiT ; 
the value of the jnoduct rehiibuising the cost of its remo\al, 
which would lca\c a gatbeiing sin face of bate sand, washed clean 
by the rainfall of ages. * Some portions of these sandb, it is tr\i(r, , 
have a daik colour, indicating the presence of iion ; and the water 
at a few of those points is saicl to lie slightly chalvheate. Bi^t 
these iron sands aie repoited to* he of limiU^d extent ;*at least 
70 square miles of the district liitheito examined j lei ding water 
perfectly free fiom iioii, and as soft ^s the water of the finest 
Lancashiic gatheiing-grouhrls. So fai therefoie as the able in- 
vestigations of the Jloaid of Ijfealth (to which we owe much of 
our information on this ’subject) baie hitlwito goiii», they pro- 
mise London a water-sup])!^ horn these inew souices, in (juaniirv 
abun<|,xntly sufTiclciit for the wants of the population, domestic;, 
sanitary, and industiial, and of quality supeiioi to that enjoyed by 
any other metiopolis in the woild. 

While, therefore, wt loseiie, till fuller information is before 
Us, our final judgmcnit on*tliis impoitant qiu^stion, we do npt 
hesitate to take the iniflatiie in cliiertiiig public attention to 
these aitificial spring grounds, as likely to afToid us a better 
supply than any of the souices^ hitheifo proposed. Of these 
last-mentioned sources, our limits foibicl uS at jfl^sciit to speak 
at much length. They all, as we shall hewafter more fully 
explain, fall under one or other of two main dhlslons, viz!, 
rivet sources and spring souic'es, each of which is further ctivi- 
siblcJ into two sulvgroups. Thus mider the hc'ad of li^cr schemes 
skrc included, 1, Thames schennes — for taking the Jhi^cs water 
di Twickenham, Teclclington, Staines, Ilcnilc^y, Mapledurhaip, 
and various other points •from Kew upwards; jmd, 2, Ttiam^ 
ttih/tdry schemes — such as #thc* Medway scheme, — Telfoicrs 
Colne and Wandle scheme, &c. Under the head of spring 
schemes, in like mannci, are comprised, 1, the deepAifAt^ 
pVojhcte, sutih* as that of Mr. Tab1)emcr for Vising water frc>m 
the vdUby of the chalk basin under London ; and, 2, the shanoti- 
spring projects, *ftich as that of JVlr. ITomersliam, for 
water the outcrop of the London chalk at Watford. , Apalt 
from these schemes, )ct connected witli^ all of JLbcm as ihbans of 
improving crude spring and river waters, stand the proca^ses^ Of 
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Mmk. Clarke, Cross, and Way, already referred to, and other 
purifyinj^ schemes, which we shml take an early occasion to pass 
ill renew. In the mean time we enter our protest, on behalf of 
the public, against the adoption, for our future metropolitan sup- 
ply, of any water contaminated either with earthy salts (like that 
from Watford), or with alkaline salts (like the Artesian water), or 
with both mineral and organic impurities (like the water of the 
Thames and its tributJiries), until experiments and trial-works, in 
cVNiformity witli the recommendations of the Board of Health, 
shall have determined the capabilities of the Surrey and Hampshire 
moors as metkopoltt\n catiierincwsrolxus. 


Art. VII. — Histoirc diiGonvernemcnt Provisoire. Par M. Elias 
Regnault, ancicn Cbcl du Cabinet du Ministre Provisoire de 
ITntericur. 8vo. Paris, ISjO. 

REGNAUL'T* is one of \hc many persons attached to 
-i”* the two radical j'^urnals, the National and the Reformer 
whom the February Revolution suddenly tailed fiom obseui;dy to a 
prominent official station ; and it is natural that his view, both of 
the Revolution and of the Provisional Govorninent — especially 
that section of it to which his friend and pt^tron M. Ledru-Rollin 
belonged — should be highly favourable. ‘ Cal uinny,’ he says, ‘ has 
long enough misrepresented the mei ibcrs of the Provisional 
Government: — it is time that truth and justirc should be heard in 
their defence.’ We will not deny that M. Kcgnault writes with 
more moderasK-i and good sense than we have found in any of 
his party, nor that his statements have more of ' truth and justice ’ 
than we expected from a professed apologist of M. Ledru-Rollin $ 
but we differ essentially ffoni the conclusion that M. Regnault 
draws in favour of his heroes ; for, though he denies several of 
the lower personal delinquencies imputed to those heroes, we 
cannot say that he quite disproves them — while he leaves their 
public character certainly no better than it was, and indeed gives 
us some fresh insight iritoHho dessous des cartes, which confirms, 
and sometimes in a very remarkable way, the views of both the 
men and their motives which we had 'In former articles opened • 
to our readers. The book is written in a lively and agsoeable 
style, and has, as we are not surprised to hear, h^ very consider- 
able success. We cannot, however, afford roeffn for more than 
some of the personal and anecilotical traits verified by this very 
near observer and^ on th^ whole, candid narrator. 

He Jiegins by on historical dissertation on the Reform 
! * quets — 
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quets—iho rash and factious device of M. 'Odilion Barrot and the 
Dynastic Opposition to overturn the ministry of M. Guizot, but 
which ignited the republican mine that scattered to the elements 
not only the existing and the projected Ministries, but the Monarchy 
itself. M. Regnault is entitled to speak with confidence on this 
point, for he wa|b he tells us, * the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Reformers* — that is, Revolutionists. This committee, 
of which the ostensible object was the direction of the elections for 
the department of Paris, assembled habitually at the house of 
Pagnerre, a bookseller, the usual publislier of the radieal litera- 
ture. This circumstance accounts for a fact that surprised all 
who were not acr|ualiitcd with its obscure cause — that this book- 
seller bcCcame all at once so gn*U a statesman as to be virtually a 
member of the Provisional Go\ comment, with the title *()f its 
Secretary — while M. Regnault himself became Chef du Cabinet 
du Ministre de VInlericur — a ])o&l whiAi has no c^xact counter- 
part in our official hierarchy, but is somewhat like a confidential 
Under- secretary of state. ^ 

This clceU/ral, or, in Tcut, revolutionary committee, greedily 
adopted the idea of the reform banquets, 4>(>th as a liond of union 
w ith Djnastic Ojipobition and as an engine to excite and agitate 
the populaee during the ] lorogation of the Chambors. 

‘They took tleciorcd rfform as a iraifhtrmd^hwX abstained from 
stating their real ohjeeft, on the double jioliey of not alarming the 
timid and not discouraging tlie*iui[)atient.*- p. 21. 

Here is another decisi\e^roof that both the reform and the ban- 
quet questions — whleh Louis Philippe and M. Guizot have been 
so unjustly censured for n(»t having conceclod — were but a pretext. 
But M. Regnault adds a still more important cirCChustance — the 
Radicals who accepted this banquet project from MJNf. Odillon 
Barrot and Duvergier de ITaurane (the latter an apostate from 
the Conservative party) expressly toaniOd them 
‘that they, the Radicals, Vould join tirem in piibhing their proposed 
reform, but only as a step to ulterior and more radical .measures ; 
they gave them fair notice that, allies up to tliat point, they were 
prepared for much greater •changes, which might not be acceptable 
to their Dynastic party. The eo^tiosi was proposed and accepted on 
these Xerms witliout re^trirtiotC — p.*21. 

We saw and said that MM. Barrot and Duvergier ought to 
have fomeen the ultimate danger of such a coalition, l/ht we were 
not before aware that it had been thus precisely staled and stipu- 
lated for as the condition of allitgice. This revebitipn may 
minish our wonder at the shoitsightedness of the Dynastic Oppo« 
sition, but it increases in the same proportion ^our contempt of 
their political morals. To have been misled into this ji^nction 

• would 
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would^ave^been a proQf of p^^sfpx^ bu)L to enter 

'itffon uitb a clear prospect of tliiC ulttn^atYto'bjec^c^ ll^p Badiepis 
^as a disgrac^pral conspiracy. ' 

The firbl banquet of tins unprincipled eoalitum Wm bel'd^t a 

_Ai * Tl S * 


suhuiban tavern, called the Chateau Hou^^ on the ^tu of July, 
1*84Y. A great number of the Opposition jC>eput|ps attended^ nnd* 
Wn journaVsts and the electors of their party, the company 
^ ^bunted to a thousand. M. Thiers did not attend : he ex- 
'|[>laincd his atiscncc^ sa}s JM. Reg^nault, by an ambig;uous phiase 
— '^y presence might be an embarrassment to some of tlie 
'proposed speakers, and their speeches might be so to me.’ VVV 
picsumehcwns umMlling to appear to dissent from his friends 
of tljie t’aillamentary Opposition, but still moie afraid of directly 
cncoui aging ^\hat his sagacity must hate seen ^vas a revolutionary 
spirit. Ledru-Ilolliii refused to attend, because he appudiendcd 
that, although the King's k**alth teas to he omitted, some others might 
be given which he ^^ould not dunk. Tins banquet was on the 
Wb^le rather a failuie, and chiefly from ‘its undecided cbaractei’ 
'-^that is, because i^t was not fidiikly lepublican. The journals 
of the Dynistic Oppos^ion were alone cordial ; the National was 
iMifibrent, the RSfoimc acherse, and the Journal dcs told 

*^hii 'M. Regnault admits) the plain truth by saving that these 
^^ttended Dynasties were really the dupes and tlie tail of the 
waidieal faction, (p. 22 ) « 

whole banquet scheme would, sa}s M. Regnault, have 
probably failed but for the indiscreet s^isceptibiUty of the Dihat.s, 
which noticed with gicat indignation the omission of the Kmg^b 
health. That obserialion afforded a fiesh rallying point to the 
rpalillon — a jk'.w stimulus was given to banquets in which the 
^^ing's health should not be drunk, and they were luultqdicd 
'aec^Vdingly. M. Regnault, however, adds (p. 23) — 

^ Tliese banquets were after all but a pretext for an agitation which, 
if Ihe Mitiistcis had disregasded them, might have had no conse- 
qiibnties; but in that case tlic ultimate objects would hare been brotight 
forward m tnAne other form. In £ict, one could not believe, Without 
oOtisaking tlieoiiginal correiqiondiance of the Central Goinmittee [of 
'wti|Bh the auUior was secretary], bow superficial and fitetUkras was 
the agitation of tlic^e banquets.^ jh short, after six uioiniNf advjDvtiae- 


who took part tp these banquets never ainouritcc} to IT^OQO; and 
lowaras the cloi^ bf Utn year, this device was sq tf^rn wd and 

S re^it^^ .that the Ceiitial Copimittee declined at ipirst to s^^iiction 
^ianfuet of tivs \ith arrondissemeni proposed for the of 

, banquet which they afte^ards so aealously epce^O- 

• raged, 
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Taj^ed, when they fbuhcl 'Vhai' thrbii^li the fidlj of D^noa/ic 
Opposition it mi^t tab mad^ the sigivil or llie excuse otj^a revo- 
lutionary explosion. ' 

' 'MM. ^atrot and Co. saw their error too late, and wouLil liairc 
stojVped *the movement if *thcy could, ^fhe^ had e\^cn 
tyith the'Minista*s on turning the whole question into a pomt of 
law, to be decided in the courts of justice: but their radical allies 
would not submit to their hesitations ; and to defeat tills pacific 
treaty and render the forbearance of the Minuter s {mpossille — (Jtoute 
transaoiion impossible) — M. JMaiiast, the editor of the National 
who had been charged* with di awing up the programme of tiic. 
feast, gave it the air and spiiit of an incendiary proclamation, add 
on the morning of the 21st all Paiis was astonished the^ublica- 
tion in the liberal papers of this * • 

* appeal to the people, w Inch, witiva toue fjf autliority, called out Ijhe 
National Guards, assigiiiti» to each Ic^glon the place where it was to 
assemble, and iinitmg the jouiig uieii of the Uni\eis>ity and echools 
to join the moveiiieiit. This was audacious dcfiaiicc of tlie Mo- 
iiarcliy — the manifesto of a Goveiniuent still iii^embi^o.’ — p. 36. 

^ n 

At this bold step all the moie modeiatc portion of the Qppp- 
silion^aw still more cleaily the danger of their course, and wa^hl 
have drawn in. 185 deputies had voted on the address agaixist 
the Ministers; 94 onl^* adheiedtoihe fust project oi the banqu^'t, 
and the majority o( these on condition that M. Ledru-Rollin 
should not be present , ai|l when the act of impeachment agfimiBt 
the Ministers for foi bidding the bancjuet came to be signed, they 
bad dwindled down from 185 to 53 — 53 m a bouse of 459 ! 

At 0 o'clock in the evening of the 21st pj February there was 
a meeting of o])position deputies, journalists, electors (M- 
RegnauU himself, it seems, being piesent as a delegate of the 
Central Committee), at which M. Odillon Banot proposed to 
adjourn the intended demonstration, which stood for next day, 
and to try the legal question as had been agreed upon, and he 
urged the impolicy oi a violence that must lead tpHhe-eff’usion uf 
blood. Lamartine and Duvergier de Haurane bad already dis- 
senie 1 fiom this pacihe pioposition, and now M. Marrast replied 
sharply to M. Barrot-^ * # ^ 

•)< tlTe understand the reluctance whidi every citizen ought to feel to 
shed Iflood ; hut whatever the opposition members uiay«say or*do to- 
day, they biuinot escape from the responsibility of a crisis that they 
themselves hiive created. TJfliat ! for 8e\dn months past you agitato 
the whole country — you parade your indignation agaiii^ the C(o\efp- 
m^nt from tbwn to town, from hhmlet to hamlet ; and now, w ben 
all France is on foot at your callj when Paris is iix violent conimotioii 
you offhOt) fotsootli, to take no pait in the events 
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\ihiehyou Jiave|)reiwed aiid^uinouficed for to^-moirow; you pt<^tend 
to. transfer to the Ministry the respousibilily of tbe emotion# that you 
liave excited I IVlio then has con\oke(l the people to the public as- 
semblage of to-morrow 7 who but you [the Farliomeutaiy Opposi- 
tkm] and we [the ^meutiers of the National] ? Who has summoned 
the National Guard, the i-tudents, the whole population? who but you 
and we 7 Do you think you can arrest the impulsS you have gi veu 
by staying in your own housob ? No — ’tis too late. The people 
will neither know nor understand your s(‘ru]des — they will be in no 
teipper for a covt ardly retreat — your absence w ill only make the move- 
ment more uiigovei noble. You are afraid of a civil war— your pre- 
sence alone can prevent it — your absence will provoke it, and the more 
you endeavour to get rid of the responsibility that you have alreajdy 
incurred, the more heavily will it ultimately fall upon you.’ — p. 39. 

M.,Marrast's argument was peifectly logical and just ad homincm; 
but prudence — we will not say fcar^ though circumstances would 
have justified both fear anfi: remorse — prudence prevailed. Barrot, 
and the great majority of the parliamentary opposition, retieated 
from the public conflict, and contentc^d themselves w ith the brvr 
tumfulmen — the leaden tliuiifleiholt — of an impeachment before 
the Chambers for the ii* inistci ial measures which every one now 
saw were ni)t merely a right, but an inipei alive duly. From this 
unsatisfactory meeting at M. Barroi’s the Radicals proceeded at 1 1 
at night to hold another at the office of the Siccle new spaper, where, 
encouraged by a growing effcnescencc in Vhe public mind, tliey 
decided to carry forward the movement for the next morning, the 
22nd, the day originally fixed for the ntiw abandoned banquet. 

‘ What they had foreseen w'as next morning realized even bej (ind 
their hopes : the people, called fortii by the journals, excited by the 
speeches of thtf^p^iosifion, ignorant that the deputies had withdretwn 
from the movetnenU rose in a mass— all work was suspended as on a 
holiday, and all were directed towards the JBarrtere de VJEtoile^ the an- 
nounced locality of the The city was on foot, but as yet 

there w^as no actual disturbance.’ — p. 40. u 

This state things, which continued during the whole of the 
22nd, progressed to several scenes of tumult during tbe 23rd, as 
the Republican clubs and associadons, hnd the dieri^k of the 
foTtne, seeing the chance df oA it^flirrection, came forward to avail 
themselves of it. 

* The Secret Republican Societies were always on tbe watch for an 
occasion to strike at a GOTemmeut they detested, but they had at first 
looked with contempt at Whe banquets and the legal questions arising 
out of them>— discussions of the x bourgeoisie and the deputies, about 
which they gave themselves little trouble ; but when a spirit of active 
resistance began tq show itgielf, when they saw the Opposition deputies 
make an imprudent appeal to the population of Paris, th^ thought 

< that 
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that thi moment might be come for a eoup-^mmn againet the Mo* 
narchy, and they resolved that the hesitation of the* Drastics should 
not prevent their availing themselves to the full extent of the oppor- 
tunity. These societies had been long in communication with the 
writers of the Riforme^ and they now held frequent conferences on the 
aspect of affltirs s^promisiiig to the designs ofrbotli ; they liad resolved 
to make the proj^^ted banquet the opportunity of an insuiTcction, and 
accordingly had availed themselves of the agitation of the 22nd of 
F(‘bruary to throAv up barricades in the most popiilou'* parts of the 
town, and, re-enforced by the workmen already belonging to their clubs, 
and by great numbers of young mneutiers which Paris has al wayiwreody 
for a commotion, they occhpitsl a great portion of the city, and had 
numerous and successful conflicts with tlie public force/ — p. 48. 

Thus — exclusively of the Legitimists and Huonapnrtists, who 
had not yet intervened in the agitation — there were three (fiatinct 
parties coalesced against the Governijcnt — the Parliamentary 
Opposition, that wanted the^ Ministerial places and nothing else— - 
the party of the National, who u anted a new edition of the 
July Revolution, in which IVWf. Marrast and Gamier- Pages 
should play the successful parts of 7'liicrs sfnd Laflttc — and the 
secret societies, who fancied that with Ledru-Rollin. Louis Blanc, 
CausSfAierc, and the other connexions of the R(^orme^ they should 
create a modern CommUfee of Public Snfehj, and revive new 
Dantons, St. Justs, and Robespierres. But of all these parties 
— as M. Marrast told them^ and as M. Ifegnault proves-*-the 
heaviest responsibility lies on M Parrot and his friends — the 
rash authors of a catastrophe of wh’cli within forty-eight hours 
they became the victims. 

Amidst the details of the movement which M. Regna ult gives 
there are some very characteristic anecdotes*: for ifisl^ce, there 
was one M. Degousec, a civil engineer, and a writer in the iVa- 
tional^ who had the command of a b attalig n in the 3rd legion of 
the National Guard of Paris : — * 

* Early in the morning General Bedeaii, going his rounds, stopped 
in front of this battalion, when commandant stepped forward and 
expressed the ijainful surprise of the National Guard at the appoint- 
ment of Marshal Bugeaud t(f tile command of tlie army. The (^noral 
attempting to quiet him, Dcgousihssaaidf General, tell the Marshal not 
to appear before our battaltoii ; if ffe does do so, I will havp him shot 
\in presence of his staffs anc^ will mil his head on the corner bf the 
Rue TransmwKn.^* ^ — p. 53. • 

Our readers will recollect that the hoi:|pe at the corner of the 
Rue Transnonain was the scene of remarkable violences on the 
part of the troops in suppressing the insurrection of 1S34. In 
point of fact, these excesses— the ordiniry anl, indeed, iiievi- 
table results of storming a house whence troops have beeE^frred 
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B«rg]e«iid, iitho? wAH it that period iif bti *infeHdlr eoifMttid ih a 
d(5bf0ii1r parV^ tlie town; l>ut this Vhidt^titW aflthdori^ttifkiip- 
jVesaiDh of that insurrection is an additional |>robf IhlA. lil^rte 
iho pretexts ^of Banquets or Btform^ the sjiim tor the 
HlsntiiecUoft^M 1848 was the same as that of {6S4. ^Ti£i^ De- 
gOttsdo was afteraaids a vpi> busy and prominent mehibef of the 
OaMktttueM Assembly, andjlia\in^ obtained the comfortable place 
oSf'Quest&r, became, of course, a Moderate* * 

•ii^The followings piece of the seciet history of the 24lh February 
IS new and still moie curious * — * 

^ in the morning it \ias arranged between MM* Ledru-Rollm 

and Cai^bbidiere that Cau«^sidicio should collect the armed poitioii of 
die ^ecict societies, march dgainsl tlie Chamber of Deputies, and, col- 
lecting all the bodies of insurgdiKby the wa^, foice an cntiance Into 
ihh Assembly and e\pel the mtmbci^, Buoiiapaite had done on the 
18th Bruniaire.’ — ^p. o7. 

• I ^ 

Dut this movement had been somehow dela 3 ed. A great por- 
tion of the day had ajieatly elapsed, and the regency of the 
t)|ucliesa of Oileans was iaiouiably recened at the Clig^nbers, 
apd would no doubt bate been earned, if the question could haie 
(leen put before the anival of Caussidiere and his levies : — 

^But M. Ledru-Bidlin, not seeing the auxiliai ics lie expected, got into 
the tvibune to create delay. He oppo^d the regency, and denied the 
of tlie Chamber to < otifer it, in a spi ecfii w Inch lit spun outdeugiiedJy 
gam time for the arriv al of Cau^idiere. M. Berr} er, impatient of tins 
long harangue, cned, Qutsiion ! come to a point.” But M. Lediu-Bollin 
was far fi t*.;i7LUHshing to come to a point ; he only wanted to waste time. 
At last, seeing that M. Lamaitine showed a deMie to speak, he made 
vray for liim. M. Lamaitinc pin sued the same subject ; and at last in 
Uip middle of liis speech arrived Caussidiere and lus insurants, who 
bftrst open the outward doprs. and filled the galleries and the pody of 
house with an armed ana turbulent mob. The ft 

crowd of»tho» members fled. A fow devoted fi lends ciq?^ op the 
puchess and her children. The deputies who wished to conip!|tpe the 
revolutionary work remained apd eutetecl into convers^^[ops and 
^DU'Ihrenpes with the iiilrudcr^^ Seieial lists of a Pro\;^sf 9 ({^ Qo- 
^feynment wqre made \ diftculty was to makp thf crowd hear 

^jlist. One citiaen, who hai^ ft list to propoMi, obsep^ng ^thelouds 
Stt tti Wco'of M^GremieuxTthe Jew Iftwjerl, pit ilT iptor ms h^iids. 
ra pestin^^ him to it» Croinieux threw Tiis eye on the list ftna 
iieftirned it, saying, / cdhnoti my name U fiQt there, ^T^^man "then 
ftj^lW to lAunartine, who, aft^r |lancing lus eyes oyw jpo also 
rej^rned It, saying, I cannot s my name t> fn p- w* 

*>uWetfietd not tetice Regnaolfs ftooottnbof«lse;Klii|g*s>alBdjh' 

I i ^ cation 
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caUopujftdjUepartijirc ^r^p^ng acme q(}/[^ 

^ut adop^g other^>, beopis^ our ar^cle of AlV^U' ISdP^.bAOfjfiM 
ai^ a^U^ic• and, iginco tUe death of Louia rhilipp^.peQulidrlgr 
\al{^l|ie ^el^tiop of t^se events. But we must observe that* Mi 
atatos that, as early as nine o'clock in the mnrnirti^ Os 
tbal; M.Moirost, on being consulted iSy a friend of M. Tbiens 
as to^ nha(^ was to be done, answered with 'energetic coarseness^ 
' IinmpdiiUe abdication — an instant rcgenc) — or witldn anhrar 
we shall blow up the whole concern-^forous muter touts I0 

55 ). At that lime the result of the conlflict ifiithe 
streets was doubtful : tte smallest accident might have turned 
the scale — and the piudent men of the National would have been 
satisfied with a Regency, as the first step to a Republic of their 
own colour ; but the republicans of the Rfforme and the fi^ji^tinj^ 
men of the barric^ades had no ideas of any compromise, aud ' wer^ 
lesolved to get rid at once of the ^^holb dynasty c\cn to its la^ft 
fragments and followers.’ — X.ih,) 

Amidst the tragic or melodramatic scenes in the streets and 
the Chamber, M. Regnauft esbiLits a farcical one at the Depdrt- 
ment of the Interior, in the Rue de Crenelle, which, ha\ing l!i^ 
cominsdtd of the telegraph, and the direct action over all the 
ministrktive authorities, uas the point of the most immediitte'dk 
well as permanent importance. M.Odillon Barrot, still fancyiiig 
lumseli first minister the Regency, named M. Leon MalerfHe, 
one of the dynastic oppositioYi, to this office; and this gentlcmart 
proceeded to take posscssicb, with all the confidence oi his aupi 
posed popularity, and something of a pompous opinion of his owtl 
intrinsic merits, for which it seems he is noted : — * 

* lie had scarcely installed himself at the midlsteriiMRPwb^i tl||e 
ofiice-messenger addressed him : Sir, the minister w ould be glad to 
see you.” ‘‘The minister! — what minister?” said ]Ma]e\U]c, w^ 
thought that he was himself the minister^ “ M. le Comte DiichStell^ 
Du6hatd!— what ! is /i^ still hereP’i ‘‘Yes, sir.” “Tell him 4 
am at his service.” M. Duchdtel appearcfd. “ How now !” exclaimed 
M. MaJeville, “ ate you mad ?” ‘VMad I — why ?” “ Why f and you 

still here !” “ I l“ive remained to receive and install my succee^or.^ 
“ Tqu> stftdessor ! — your successor will soon be here ; your siicc^ot 
is — the armed and exa&perCted people. They will ba here 

, instantly. Be oflf directly---flave yourself, malheureuxl — ^lca\^ 
'ho^e— IcjuVe Pgiis — leave Sittnee even, if you can.” At this moment 
in rush^ Madame Buchdtel, crying, “ All is lost— Pagnefre is in thif 
Paiixbourgs.” “Ah, madame,” said MalevUle, “would to Ood't))^ 
you may faT[l*into no worse hands^than Pagnerre's !— but fher^ ^ 
others that wijl be less Mtle. Again I tell you, for God’s ^akc 

be off!” and lie actually pu‘dicd them out through a garden-door that 

opened c9Bi^tO}thc>office uf Tancle ; whence ihtY and II. de Bain«tidy^^thc 
n „/ • • minister 
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minj rt ir of that depaxtiBcii^* mde a pmijpUiiile eveapo togetber.’— 

p4 64* 

Wai M..Maleville really afraid of anything warm than Fagnerre, 
or had he only the gallant design of brightening the* lady to acce- 
lerate the departure of his Sosie f However that may be, he 
had hardly succeeded in getting rid of his predecessor when he 
himself was carried off by M. Gamler-Pages — (lately a broker in 
the soap line, now a triumphant demagogue) — to the ndtel de Ville 
where the frantic mob that filled the courts and corridors seized 
on them ; elected Gamier- Pages major of Paris; and would have 
elected ' his friend ’ Maleville as his a(^int; but the momentary 
Minister of the Interior (jninistre a la minute^ p. 150), mortified 
and dismayed at the confusion he bad helped to create, declined 
the relrograde honour, and with great difficulty, and not without 
personal danger, made his escape back to the Rue de Grenclle ; 
whence, however, about ten that night, he w*as finally expelled by 
Ledru-Rollin — destined to be himself, after a short and turbulent 
administration, extruded with still less ceremony than MM. Da- 
ch&tel and Maleville. 

M. Regnault, in pursuing his main object — the apology of the 
Provisional Government — very natural!} and logically yistifies 
their proclamation of the Republic, and their assumption of a 
dictatorial power, by the ready and universal assent and ad- 
hesion of the whole nation ; and he maliciously enough signalizes 
some of the most eminent and forward of these deserters — dis- 
tinguished generals — eminent public lUnctionaries — ^licads of the 
law — dignitaries of the church — ^legitimist and even Oilcanist 
dcpji fe s, — and he Quotes a number of pi([uant examples of what 
he cadi s*^ I fc'flflaps mo indiscriminate!} ^wretched specimens of 
coi;\ardice’ and ‘lying declamations of ambition.’ — (p. 89.) 

As carl} as the 27th Marshal Bugeaud (whose pretended re- 
monstrances against the abdication M. Regnault has copied from 
M. Lamartine's romance) * * 

^ considcr?(l his duty to place his, sword at the service of the Govern- 
ment ^hich had been just established.’ — ^p. 80. 

And, in addition to this official offer, he wrote, says M. Regnault, 
repeated letters to M. Lamar\in«/' ' professing the most absolute 
devotion to the Republic,’ (26.) 

We cannot take upon us to deny this; but we, know that thc^ 
Marshal urotc a contemporaneous letter, to say that the offer of 
his swoid was for the preservation of public order, and this offer 
w as piobahl} addressed to M. Duxiartine, for a reason inadvertently 

* M. Hegnault makes here a slight mistake. The Miuisto Qf Commerce, who 
occupied the hotel neJHt to the Hhme Office, was M. Cuiiin-Gridsine. M, de Salvaiidy 
wgp Mii&istvr of Fublic lostnction^ and lived at the opposite side of the street, 


given 
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given lij M. Regnamlt biaself-— 4faat Lamvrtine waeat tlnttlmoineiit 
notoriously struggling against the Radical portion of the new 
Govennncat, and that those who hated and despised hia ohte- 
cedent folly were anxious at that moment to strengthen his hands 
against the terrors of the red Republic. 

M. Thiers # * 

^ to the first overtures made to him as to his adhesion to the Republic 
answered at once, I adhere entirely. The monarchy is fiuibhed-^ 
completely finished. T/iose [meaning, we suppose, the Orleans 

dynasty^ who never had a worse friend tlian himself] have thrown 
themselves headlong into an abyss, out of which they never can rise** * 

— p. 82 . 

^ When asked for a written adhesion [the poor Republic wait already 
canvassing fur recommendations], he answered, What use one? 
niy adherence is complete, and .without re<^erve: but 1 will send one to 
the Provisional Government, if it i» desiredi” ’ — iL 

And accordingly, next daj, his friend IM. Mtirruau, editor of 
the Constitutionnel, brought to the Hold de Villc and delivered to 
MM. Lamartine and Matrast Aic official adjiesion of M. Thiers 
to the Republic. — Ib. * 

Rut the friends of M. Thiers will prtibably say that, like Mar- 
shal Isugcnud. he made this demonstration to Al. Lamartine as 
the champion of order. 

^ LI. Isidore Lacroix, fin old ropublioan, happened to be on business 
at General Lamoriciere*s, whe^i an officer came in who protested, w'itli 
extraordinary vclicmcnee, hit de\otioii to the republic. He wa.s,” he 
saiil, a republican of ’93, and liis ])riiicii)lcs liad never varied.” He 
lavished .some >ery di^respeelful epithets on>tlie ex-moiiarch w hen he 
was gone. M. Lacroix, who did uf)t recogiiisi^ him 
lican, a.«iked tlie name of this eiitJiusiast. It was a general officer, 
a few day.s before aide-de-camp to tlie King.’ — 83. 

On this point we believe that M. ^hlorc Lacroix was, as Sdd 
Republicans* so often l^ajijien to b^, tolall} iiiistakeii. There is 
not, we arc satisfied, anj one of the king’s aide-de-cainps of whom 
an_^ tiling of the kind could be tru*^- ^ * 

The conduct of some of, the more prominent Clergy was not 
iiitrindcally more respectable, and was relatively less so, as lhc\ 
veiled their tergiversation undew tCe conimonjilaces of religious 
CJVit. On the evening o£, the 24th February, the Archbishop. of 
’ Paris excused# we may calmost say applauded, th's insurrcctinn in 
a pastoral charge, beginning — 

* Tn presence of the great event of wdiicli the capital has been tlie 
theatre, our first feeling has been l<f W’eep o\er tlie lot (de jdeurer sur 
le sort) of the victims whom death has struck in .so unexpected a way. 
We weep for them aZ/, because they are alliour brothers ; we weep for 
them because we have learned once more all {hut there is in iJfts bcfirtf 

* . - 
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of the ^leople of Paris^ of dirintereMtednees^ of respect for property, and 
of generosity of sentiment.* 

Certainly M. Regnault k well justified in prodndtig tbs as a 
specimen of ^he most abject subserviency and tartnfferii that can 
be imagined ; miserably in style, absurd in logic, and impudently 
false in facts : yet the prelate did not want personal courage, nor 
was be insensible to the higher calls of duty; for in the siibse- 
(|uent insurrection of June he braved and met death with dis- 
tinguished courage ; and, indeed, we may suppose that he might 
be the rather inclined to brave it on that occasion, as a compen- 
sation and penitence for this dastardly proclamation. 

The Abbe Lacordaire, a celebrated preacher — because some 
individuals in the mob had the honesty and decency to convey the 
crucifix of the chapel of the Tuileries to the neighbouring church 
of St. Roch — took occasion to pronounce from the pulpit of 
Notre Dainc a grand culbgium on 

‘ tlie people — magnificent even in its anger (siiprrhr cn sa coCrc),- — car- 
rying God to Ills altar in the midst of universal respect and adorations.’ 
— p. 84. 

We know not what excuse tliis Abbe might have fiy; tlius 
flattering the plunderers of the Tuileries, the Palais lioyab 
Neuilly, &c., but we know he bad his reward — he was elected 
into the National Assembly, where he mtde a sensation by his 
clerical costume, and none by his talents, and he soon disappeared 
from the political scene. Happy if he^had never come on it. 

Some of the secular clergy also had the weakness to attend and 
baptize the newly-plantsd trees of liberty, and to repeat an im- 
invrwf for thcm by the radical journalists, that 
' the first tree of libertjr was the cross of Calvary !* 

The high Dignitarm of the Law were, if possible, worse. 

M. Seguier, Premier Pt^sident of the High Court of Appeal, 
on the occasion of the visit of the Minister of Justice (the Jew 
Cremieux) to the courts of \Uw, addressed him iii this servile 
BUlc: — * * ' 

* The Court of Appeal, elevated [rehauss^’] at this moment by your 
presence, Jif. fe Mtnisire^ its iiif titution nearly fifty years since to 
the French Republic. The magistl^te who has the honour of address- 
ing you has seen from his' seed Jive govet nmenU pass tn succesma ; 
the S'Kth era brings us bock the Republic^to be this thne established 
and consolidated wisdy mid permanently, and to become the liappy 
rival of her prosperous sister — the American Republie.’— p. 87. 

*The magistrate who had "the honour of addressing’ this 
mushroom minister did not mention that he himself had sworn 
to all those Ave Grovernmfents an oath of fidelity and had perjured 

himself 
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himself to all ; and it in nt remarkable instance of that sigA^^) .r,ctri- 
bution of which the whole French Revolution ^as afforded such 
a series of examples^ that the first important measure of the 
minister thus indecently flattered was to strike the hedvi^ bloiV 
ever in any modern society aimed at the g^qneral administration of 
law and justice %s well as at personal rights and interests, in tlie 
decree for the amovihilite — apolitical dismissal — of the judges— a 
measure so monstrous that we do not believe that even such a man 
as Gremieux darst have proposed, or such madmen as the Provi- 
sional Government have sanctioned it, if the base conduct of the 
Courts on this and on former analogous occasions had not dis- 
credited the existing judges in the eyes of the people — even of the 
populace — who, whatever their owe conduct may be, are slkOcLcd 
to see such active apostacy in men engaged by such a station, If by 
no higher motive, to something of^dignit]^ or at least of decency. 

In excuse for M. Seguier, it is alleged that .he was doting; 
but what were all the other magistrates, in whose name and 
presence he spoke ? . • 

M, Dupin, now the foremost anti -revolutionist in France, was 
Procureur Geniral of the Court of Cassation, and moreover the 
confidential law adviser, and we may say private friend, of Louis 
Philippe; he too saluted the Jew minister with an eulogistic 
prospect of the new er^, which included (^nore sao) a sharp and 
malicious Innuendo against t,be very system of which he had 
been one of the main authors and supporters 

^ The new Govcnitnetit will be the government of the country by the 
country. It will be the government of the Commonwealth itself— 
t]iat of the rights of all — of the public interests 
ndual egotisms — a government of probity^ pmishMcerruption^ 
rebukes venaiity^ prosecutes malversation^ 

Our readers who recollect the cases of Gisquet, Teste, Cubienes, 
&c., and that corruption was and still is the most common 
charge made against LoTiis Philippes administration, will see 
that every word of M. Dupir^s harangue was &n Upigram 
against the late Government. And w;hen next day the Court of 
Cassation MOteeded in a bfidy io address the Provisional Govern- 
ment, M. Dupin signalized himiet/i^acco'-ding to M. Regnault, 
by the vociferous intonation with which he led the shouts of Vive 
la RipubliqjtiLe /-^but he shot, adds M. Regnault, beyond Jiis mark. 
So violent a sfial seemed unnatural and suspicious. In so delicate 
a case the Provisional Government — as Regnault surmises— 

would have forgiven M. Dupin, the agent and friend of Louis 
Philippe, ili&ine degree at least of reserve — but they were disgusted 
at his zeali hnd they came to a resolution ts dismiOt him (p»$9). 
They, no doubt, wished to do so ; — but they dared not ; anfl it is 
tOL. Lxxxvir, NO. CLXxn. a L • iiot 
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not improbable that M. Dupin may have taken the very promi- 
nent part assipfned to him — and, perhaps, a little exagpferated 
by M. Regnault-— *in order that they might have no pretence for 
dismissing him from an office by whicti he thought he could apply 
some drag on the revobitionary engine, 

M. Regnault goes on to add to these and otfaor iristes demon^ 
strations dc la pear — ^some mensonghres declamations ‘ of ambitious 
men endeavouring to captivate the electors’ ; and he gives extracts 
from the electioneering addresses of MM. Deiijoy, De Fallouz, 
and Montalembert, avowed and eminent Monarc'hists, professing 
the sincerity of their attachment to the Republic. We had 
before noticed with alarm and regret the conduct of so many 
gentlemen of high name and character who entered the National 
Assfhnbly with the most solemn professions of fidelity to a form 
of government which tb«y hate/1 in their hearts, and only came 
into the Assembly to harass and overthrow. We are well .nware 
of the apologies tendered in trim phrases for such conduct — the 
duty of endeavouring lo save theinselyes and their country from 
impending massacre and anarchy — <Scc. &c. ; — but it must be 
admitted that M. Regnault and the Republicans de la veille have 
here the advantage over the Republicans du lendemain ; aicd how- 
ever this grand tragi-comedy may end, \\c cannot but think that 
such an apparently sjiontancous, nay zealous adhesion to the i?c- 
public of, not an ignorant and giddy populace only, but of those 
classes who, from their intelligence, their interests, and their {^(*cl- 
ings, were really adverse to it^ seems at first sight the most disgrace- 
ful phenomenon in the whole history of France. The ferocities 
of — of the Dragonnadcs — even of the Reign of 

Terror j had something of enthusiasm, of fanaticism — we do not say 
to excuse, but to account for them— they were terrible, atrocious, 
but at least not contemptible, like this modern girouetterie. On 
the other hand, justice requires us to add that the fact is not quite 
so bad as it prim& facie looks. It Las not arisen (as we have 
formerly said) so much from pusillanimity as from indifference and 
apathy in the great mass of the people, and in some at least of the 
more prominent instances from a prudence and calculation which 
M. Regnault could hardly be expected to estimate with impartial 
candour. A series of authorities so^easily overthrown as every 
Government since 1789 has successively been — \\ui especially hf 
the revolutions of the Hundred Days and of July — has, we fear 
extinguished all idea of stability in France ; after them, even the 
powerful intellect and steady hand of Louis Philippe failed to 
create in the public mind that idea of permanence to which alone 
the feeling of u country learns to attach itself. * Come like 
sliadows, so depart,* night be the motto of the history of Govern- 
ment 
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ment in France for the last 60 years. February, 1818^ was the 
logical as well as chronological oonihiuation of July, 1830, as 
that was of March, 1815, as that was of April, 181J, and so 
backwards to 1789. In countries subject to earthquakc8*peo]i]e 
build of the lightest materials, and run-out of their frail habi- 
tations — quite i^idiflercnt about them — at the first movement of 
the ground : so it is in Fiance. We ha\e repeated some expla- 
nations suggested by the friends of Marshal Bugeaud, M. Thiers, 
M. Dupin, and othcis, sarcastically noted by M. Regnault. 
Those who know the in<h\idual characters better than we cltiii be 
supjiosed to do, think llifit, the only powers which afforded any 
chances against chaos being the Army, the Afagistracy, and, in 
the provinces, the Clerg}, it was the justifiable hope of maintain- 
ing and directing these consen alive elements which prompted 
those adhesions to the joung Republic^ Su( li coiisideratioiis — 
rahant quantum valet c j)tK\snit — niaj account for the conduct of 
some eminent individuals; but not ai all for the surprising fact 
that, throughout all iMaiuo, i^ot a single hand or even voice 
should have been raised against an usur])atioA so flagrant. 

But wc must procc(>d wilii oui aiiecdoti^s: and here is one that 
t1irows.y»ome light into the obseuiity in which Lamartine, Louis 
Blanc, and other ad\ocates of the re\o]ution ha\ c obviously en- 
deavoured to conceal the iiiegnlar and disieputable scramble by 
whirli the Provisional tioveinmciit constituted itself at the Hotel 
deVille:— 

• 

‘Already liad the noinhms of the petqiHe — MM. Marrast, FIocoii, 
and Louis Illaiic — installed themselves in the Hotel de Ville when tlie 
members named in the Chamber arrhed there. 

Jng, ill the mid>t of the tumult, a room to which they might retire and 
commence business, when tliey were apprized that there was already 
a Government at work hard by. With these they with some difficulty 
formed a junction. A (jnestion then aros5 a > to their respective aiitJio- 
rities, to w Iiich M. Garijiei*l’agc«^ at Jasf put an end by saying, “ 'fhe-se 
gentlemen be the ScerctatUs of the Government.”, MM. Mar- 
rast, Floeon, and Louis lllaiie liiftl something better to do at that 
moment than to stand on p< 4 ^^c nal punctilios ; they accepted in silence 
the secondary position, but, two (hiys^, after, numerous remoiisti ances 
arose from tho,se who had t levied them^ and they soon figured 
.{Jigiireren£) in the same niuk and with the same title as their col- 
leagues.’ — ^p. 6fi t 

‘ Those \tho had clectt d them^ being in fhet themseheb and the 
staff and liangcrs-on of the two ne;^\ spapers. 

We know not how M. Lamartine will reconcile the following 
statement with his account of the measures of«tbe Government 
relative to the ex- King. M. Regnault would transfer to M. 

2l 2 *• Mai last 

• e 
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Marrast all the credit of a decent desire to facilitate the royal 
depafi^ture^ which' M, Lamartine — so gratnitously as wh have for- 
merly shown — arrogates td hitnself : — 

^ M. Marrast was charged with the dnty of following and finding 
the fugitive sovereign, and of escorting and superintending hls em- 
barkation. But he did not like the task. He had^o mind to renew 
the mission of M. Odillon Barrot to Cherbourg [m 1830], and he 
resolved not to set out, unless the personal safety of Louis Philippe 
shonihi be compromised by an unexpected arrest. In such a case MM. 
jPkrdihand Lasteyrie and Oscar Lafayette were chosen to accompany 
M. Marrast. But for the moment M. Marrast contented himself with 
sending agente to Ilavre^ with orders to watch and faciliiate the 
embarkation.’ — p. 103. 

Our readers will see that this is at variance with M. Lamartine’s 
version of the affair in all its most essential points~but it is we 
believe equally inaccuratCii 

M« Regnault is very naturally anxious to exculpate his aivn 
party in Provisional Giwernment from any share in the 
odious measures meditated against the Duchess of Orleans, and 
boldly charges M. Lamartine with conduct much more seriously 
reprehensible in every point of view than we had before heard of 

* On )he 27th February the Government received informatiiAn that 
the Duchess had been arrested at Nantes. It was not true — but the 
report was credited. M. Jules de Lasteyrie hurried to the 116tel de 
Yille to solicit her release. All the members of the government 
oonsented^-all but one — M. Lamartine. The people lUoiie/’ said 
he, has the power of such a decision.’"* To M. Xjasteyrie’s further 
importunity M. Lamartine replied — “ The safety of the country de- 
pen A^-iy^ iinv ni^iilarSjjY I will not risk it.” It was M. Albert who 
by a wmm' intervention decided M. Lamartine to relax his rigorous 
determinatl^'^. * * * M. Lamartine, however, was impatient of 

the Duchesi/£ proximity. He Imd been her warm friend in tlie dis- 
cussion of the regency-laW; And he feared that this might render him 
liable to the suspicion of soma new connivence. * * * He pro- 

posed to arrest the Duchess, and to retain her or release her as cir- 
cumstances n&ght turn out. Hk colleagues refused.’ — p. 105. 

This is clear, plain, and positive ; bu* to a second edition of M. 
Lamartine’s so-called 'Rmtaticn’ of our article on the King’s 
eseme f reviewed in our last Number), he has appended a Letter 
to Dr. Pichot — (in whose Journal our article had been trans-,; 
latc^) — which we suppose must be understood* (though it is 
strangely worded) as a virtual denial of M. Regnault’s facts. 
The poet says ; — , 

' I tliis moment am shown a page of the Histoire du Gouvemement 
Provisoire* Thif histor};, is certainly not written with atty unfavour- 
able intentions towards me ; but it contains the strangest, and I believe 

*' the 
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the moet involiiiitaTy imputation that has reflected on*my namoi through 
I know not what aberration of fitcts, sense, or memory/ 

Then are quoted the foregoing statements of M. Regnault, — 
and M. Lamartine proceeds : — 

* To answer igich rmversemens de sctis it de faiis would be as 
pfierile in me as to answer the charge of liaving, with a musket in 
my hand, presented the red flag at the H5tel de Ville, when in fact 
I rejected it ; or of having suggested the erection of the guillotine in 
the Place de la Revolution, while I was drawing up the decree the 
abolition of the scaflbld. « It" is for my colleagues, for the Ministers 
present, for the witnesses, for the facts, to answer. One need only 
read the account I have already given, and evoke the testimonies I 
have cited, living and present in 8ucl| numbers ail around me. All is 
there I ’ — Letire de Lamartine^ p, 9. • 

Now we bog leave to ask if, on an sccasion in which he was 
forced to notice what he caills the strangest imputation ever made 
on his character^ it would not have boon more natural, more 
easy, and above all more satisfactory, instead of such rigmarole 
as we have just copied, to have simply said that M. RegnauU’s 
story was altogether a mistake or a falsehood for which there 
was lilft foundation whatsoever. Instead of this plain course, 
the strongest word of direct contradiction that he employs is 
rmversementi which wg cannot understand to mean more than 
misrepresentation — ^not absolute falsity. We wish be had stated 
the /oefs which ho alleges^ were misrepresented. Then he rides 
off from the question to liis own personal glorification, by re- 
calling to our recollection his great tricolKr speech^ and hispro- 
posal for the abolition of the punishment of the 

imaginary charges of patronizing the red flag and iLe guillotine. 
Would it not have been as well to answer in one wo^d the spe- 
infic charge, as to conjure up imaginary ones? Then he appeals 
to numerous witnesses ayid abundant. testimonies. Why does he 
not specify them ? Why does he not quote any one of them fully 
and distinctly ? It is but charitable to believe that H is M, La* 
martinets poetical habit of amplification and verbiage that has 
made him put his answer iq such ambiguous and slippery 
phrases ; but wc must take the liberty of telling him that such 
a kind of reply is much nio’'e * puerile^ (to use bis own expression) 
than a simple*and direct negative to so simple and direct a 
charge would have been. We shall be furious to see M. Rcg- 
nault’s rejoinder : for, evasive as M. I!aniartine*$ denial may 
seem when critic'ally examined,* it is undoubtedly meant to 
convey to the public a contradiction of M. Rcgnault’s facts. We 
confess that we put considerable confidence i& M. Regnault's 
statements. He is, as M. Lamartine.^ admits, personally lavoiA- < 

* liable « 
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able to biiiij and indeed does ample justice to the courage and 
eloquence by which he rcbtraincd and guided the first tumultuary 
impulses of the Revolution. We may add. too^that M. Regnault 
— though^ of course, M. Ledrii-Rollin is his special hero — is 
inclined to speak favouiably of all the Provisional Government, and 
seems in general very impartial between thciiS. In his book 
the whole sequence of Louis Blanc’s pretensions and manceuvres, 
and the various steps and motives by which the Provisional Go- 
vernment came to divide itself into two parties, are stated with 
more precision and candour than w’e hnve clsew'here seen, and 
in this respect certainly the w^ork w^ill he to the historian a useful 
corrective of the rhodomontndes of Lainaitine and Louis Blanc. 

He'confcsses that M. Ledru* Ilollin’s administration was violent 
and thorough -going — but adds tliat it was only what such times 
required. While his Ui.der-sef retary, II. Jules FnrrCn had fie- 
quent ‘ scruples <on the legal if if of this or that, Ledru- Kollin was 
inclined to make rertf short worl of all suc h difficulties’ (p. 157)- 
M. Regnault evidently docs nol think that the strong political 
measures of Ledru- Rollin iieetl iim ajxilogy ; on the contrary, 
he rather blames him for liciiigoccasionalh too good-humouredly 
accessible to moJeraie influences — but he is very anxious to dis- 
culpate him from some jicrsoiial imputations wliich have been 
made against him. Vor instance — in an«--\\er to the rumours of 
nocturnal orgies, in which floods of champagne inspired certain 
Bacchanalian ladies, M. Regnault ad toils that after the toils and 
troubles of the ininislciial da\, about iiiidiiiglit or even later, 
M. Ledru-Rollin was* in the habit of recci\ing a few chosen 
frieiffW h i i^iQserts* that their lively conversation constituted the 
whole entertainment — no liquor of an} kind having ever been 
introduced but that innorent auxiliary to French parliamcnliiry 
eloquence, cau suerde. N 4 } female, it seems, ever appeared, ex- 
cept, if it be an exception^ Madame Dudevant, alias Monsieur 
George Sand. She sometimes came — 

‘ less, however, to join in the convcffsalion than to take the opportunity 
of recommending some poor proteges to the minister’s patronage. 
Sparing of words and reserved i/ji her manners, the great writer 
played the solicitor with remarkable modesty ; while, on his part, in 
these cordial meetings M. Ledru-Rollin seemed to hide away his porte- . 
feuiule,and.to abdicate the minister — all were equals.’ — (p. 158.) 

This last observatiojn seems peculiarly sujxTfluous under the 
proclaimed reign of Vvgdlitv^ and as applied to a little circle of 
pure republicans. What wouid he thought even in aristocratic 
England if some one should think it flattering to the Minister of 
the I](pme Department 10 record that in his evening society Sir 
George Grey appeared to forget Whitehall, and actually treated 
I Mr. 
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Mr. fJorncwall Lewis and Mr. Monckton Miln^s as his equals? 
M. Rcgnault's observation seems to us rather to iinplj^thc very 
reverse of what it asserts. 

The following answer to some scandal about ]t[llc. Rachel 
makes something of the same unfavourably impression : — 

^ Twice M. LAini-Kollin gave audiences to Mile, llaoliel. An en- 
lightened iuluiircr of talent, and himself a practitioner in the art of 
oratory, he took an iiiterc'st in questioning the celebrat<‘d Iragediim on 
tlie subtleties of an art which is the' outward gannent of eloquence. 
Here it must be admitted M. Ledrii-Rolliu was blamcable. Itnvould 
Jiave been better not to rectivc'il at all a young ivoman of easy 
manners — (^tmturs f (wiles) ; but the little iii)st(*i y {jteu di 
that was made, tlio free access wliieh so man}' ])ersons Iiad at all 
moments to the minister’s cabinet, seemed to protect such visits from 
any equivocal interpretation ; yet hin enemies W(Te not slow in feaeh- 
iug him tliata j)iil)lic man should respect eten appearances.’ — p. lo9. 

M. Regnault complains* tliat M. I.edru-Rolliii, ns being the 
most prominent figure in the revolution, was loaded by the 
reactionists witii the faults of otliers . — , 

‘ (ilarnier-Tages and I'ligneiTc t(u»k a tiinev to go sporting to CJiiui* 
tilly.— ^Jiis, without hvintj absolutthi (dnnwuhle. was, it may bo ad- 
mitted, indi'icre(‘t, if not indoeent. The impartial jmbJie wondered, 
tli(' liostile pnldio called it scandaloic^, but all agreed that the otfender 
Jiiiisi needs be tin* liixnriyns minisier <»f thi* Interior — the new Uarras, 
— rho chose to play tlie priiifie and take liis royal in the 

domains of tlie great C^^n^!^ . M. bcdrii-KoIliu published a refutation 
of the calumny — but iiiiiny'who lieanl the charge did not see the 
denial, and still credit the accu&ation.’ — p. 1(50. 

M. Regnault is below the mark when he (^uallfigp thejgj^ely 
pastimes of the brokc'r and the bookseller, suddemy' transformed 
into Ministers of Stale, and thus invading the private property of 
the Due d’Auiiiale, as only indiscreet or indecent. They were, 
as the ^hostile ’ public — that is uine-tcntlis of iiiankincl — thought, 
impudent and scandalous ; and the more so as this very amuse- 
ment of the chosse had been o^je of the coinmoii|)Iac(> topics of 
ridicule and odium lavished by the (Jarnier- Pages, Pagnerros, 
and tutti quanti against tfio ro}al family; it used to be the sub- 
ject of the most outrageous libcY^»atid the most brutal caricatures, 
and the fall of Charles X. was celebrated by a eaienibcurg 
of the same stti^np — ^ Ic Roi d etc cJiasse ^chasserj a RiViihouilJet.^ 

It is some ainsolation to think how soon these chasseurs de rois, 
Pages and Pagnerre, were vhasscs in their turn. 

Amither story was that an actress had treated herself to a set of 
ornaments of the price of 25,000 francs, but the jeweller — unable 
otherwise to obtain payment — was forced to haw recourse to the 
law, upon which a powerful protector of the lady intcrferAl and J 

• threatened 
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threktcneH the legal functionary with immediate dismissal if he 
stiohl'd dare to execute . his writ. * W&b crluld this powerful 
^prodector be, if not M. Ledru-Rollin?* Not at all, aays M. 
Kegnanlt ; it was another eminent lawyer : one L. • . D. . 
who is in the habit of defending the widow and the orphan, ex- 
tended his benevolence on this occasion to beauty in distress.’ — 
p. IGl. ‘All these explanations may be very true, but it is un- 
iti'^ky for M. Ledru-Rollin that public opinion was so ready to 
Oredit such stories. 

' Wliile M. Regnault takes the trouble to refute these pec- 
cadillos, he slurs over very slightly M. Ledru-Rollin’s grand 
exploit — the invasion of all the Departments by those cele- 
brated Commissaires of Government, of which Jerome Paturot 
g«ive an account so amusing, but much below the real enormity 
of that transaction. Tho selection and mission of these procon- 
suls was the most indecent and despotic act of the whole of M. 
Ledru-Rollin’s administration. Caligula’s choice of a consul was 
hardly less insane, and much more innocent. One of M. Reg- 
nault’s excuses for M. Lcdru-Uollin is the difliculty of finding 
all of a sudden eighty or ninety persons fit for such a mission ; 
and then he adds that the worst choices were not M. iLedru- 
Rollin's own, and he instances the worst of all, which he sa}s 
was made at the recommendation of the Archbishop of Paris 
(p. 306). As the Archbishop is dead, Ivl. Regnault, we think, 
ought to have exhibited his proof of the Prelate’s interfer- 
ence. We formerly alluded to this case as far as it was then 
developed. It deserves to be more fully told. A patriot, call- 
ing «iiim| el f bv the fanciful name of Riancourt, was appointed 
Commissary Havre : but while there exercising his omnipotent 
authority he was recognised by an escaped forgot as a member 
of his own degraded class— a fellow-convict ! This man, by 
name Fouque, was not jlow to avail himself of his discovery, 
and, obtaining a private audience, he menaced the great func- 
tionary with immediate dOt^ion and ruin unless he paid largely 
for his silence, Biancovirt' sebms on this emergency to have 
preserved his presence of mind^ headfnitted that his old friend’s 
expectations of sharing fortune were not unreason- 

able, and he appointed him 'bis secretary. What afterws^rds. 
may have passed between them wc know not;, but Riancourt** 
soon found tliat his friend was an incubus whom it would be 
convenient to get rid of; and be did so — by enticing him, under 
a deep-laid pretence, into a wood a short distance from the town, 
and lliere murdering him ! Such a case gives credibility to the 
terrible romans^oi Eugene Sue and Paul Feval, while its result 
c;Ehibtts an equally monstrous instance of the perversion of criminal 
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law in France. The case and the crime were fully proved^ and 
the jury, of course, found Riancourt (whose real name tunned out 
to be Martin) guilty^but saved him from capital puftishmeut by 
admitting attenuating circumstances — every circumstance of the 
case having been, in truth,* an aggravation of the murder. 

But even recommendation of the^ Archbishop (which we 
see good reason to doubt that he ever gave*) would not be any 
apology for such a headlong and improvident system of adminis- 
tration as created the possibility of such horrors. And indeed 
M. Regnault's apology seems to us to*make matters worse. It 
pleads that M. Ledru-Rollin was forced by the necessity of the 
case to make in many instances a blind and adventurous choice, ' 
and yet it was to such unknown persons that he coiiimitled a 
dictatorial and irresponsible po^cr over all the departments of 
France. Their commission contained this wonderful passage : — 

Your powers are unlimited. Agents of a revolutionary authority, 
you are yourselves revolutionary. The victory of *lhe people imposes 
upon you the duty of completing and eoiibolidatiug its triumph. For 
tlie full execution of that purpose you are invested with its sovn- 
REiGNTr. You are independent (^cous ne relrvez) of all but your own 
eons^jicnce, and you are bound to do whatever circumstances and the 
public safety ! — \salut puhlie — ominous remiiiiscence of '93 !] — may 
require.* — circular of\2th March, p. 201. 

The paper proceeds specifically to say — ‘ The army is under 
your orders,^ though it suggests great matiagenient in the exer- 
cise of the Commissaires^i^wers over the generals ; and with re- 
spect to the permanent magistracy, and even the judges, it says — 

* if any of them should appear publicly hostile, your s^ereign 
authority gives you the right of suspension*— -p.^iOSr. 

M. Hegnault's first defence of these instructions — that they 
were misunderstood, and that M. Lcdru-Rollin did not mean 
what he toid — ^i$ worth nothing in the face of such explicit and 
comprehensive terms;* but anothei* reason, though irreconcilable 
with the first, is better logic, namely, that if j^'rapee was to 
Lave a Revolution and a Repifblic these violent measures were 
indispensable to that cAjcct; and it cannot be denied that the 
powers thus confer^ on the (^.missaires were not a whit more 
qutrageous to law, justice, public policy, and even public opinion, 

* It was pro/ed on Riaiicoiii t’s trial that lie had Iiecn wounded on the 24th of 
February, and that on the stienglli of this he was patronized hy Dr. lluchis, and 
obtained the office of Commissaire, He was a main of som«* education ; and in the 
vicissitudes of an adventurous life he ha^ once been a tutoi or schoolmaster, and in 
that cajMicity he had, in 184G, written a letteY to the Aichbishop of Ilouen, whose 
answer ta Latin he used to make a parade of. But tlirie is no mention of any 
veeommeiidation from the Archbishop of Paris, yid we bis])po8e tlie letter fiom the • 
otlier prelate was the ground of M. Regnault s mistaki. ^ f 
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than those usurped by the Provisional Government itself. The 
whole Kcvolution was an amalgam of fraud and violence^ and 
Riancoart-Martin at Havre uas only an exaggerated instance 
of the principle that was at work in Paris — where to have been 
convicted of treason and rebellion was a title to place and power ; 
and assassination itself was admitted as a claim «to Government 
patronage.* 

For another of M. Lcdru-Rollin’s famous circulars M. Reg- 
nault makes an odder npolosrv. It is that of the 15th of Apnb 
l848--publishod in the height oi M. Ledru-Rolhn’s dissent from 
the Moderate majority of the Government, and on the eve (lite- 
rally) of the great Radical movement of the IGth of April ; in which 
docninent the postponement of the elections (at that moment the 
first object of the rod Republicans) was urged with great vehemence, 
and the people were told ihat ii this point were not conceded ' it 
would be their dut'\ to rt^uiii to their bariicadt^s and sa^c the 
Republic bv aiidtkcr nvoliitton* This incendiary invitation to 
revolt, issued by the Mimstor oj tlif Liffriitr^ treated the highest 
astonishment and alaim m J\ms. and gieat indiirnation even 
amongst his colleagues iw' the Goieinmenl. M. Regnault does 
not defend it, but protests that M. Lcdiu-Rollin had neChing 
whatsoever to do with it — and he lays the blame on the lollow- 
iiig accidimts; — INlddaine (r(orff{ Sand was, it seems, intrusted 
by the Minister with a great shaie iii the* composition of these 
periodical bulletins, under the su]>er\ sioii of the CheJ* du Cabinet ^ 
MZ, M. Regnault himsell ; ihat gentleman having authority to 
modify or alter, as he should think ncces!»ary, the drafts ot the 
cpicc qc au thor, who, adds M. Regnault, was very good-humouredly 
submissSnurtntri^ editdrship. On this occabion George Sandy being 
suddenly called out of town, left her hasty sketch for M. Reg- 
nault in a blank co\er, which leached him at the same moment 
with the news of his mother'll being at the point of death. He had 
only time to forward the paprt to the priitier without even look- 
ing at it, and ^so this celebrated proclamation was published with- 
out the revision of the author, ttie correction of the Chef da 
Cabinet^ or the knowledge of the Minister, the last of whom bad 
to bear all the blame. BeTor^Ui^ celebrated Committee of In- 
quiry (m the summer of 1849), MM. Jules Favre and Carteret, 
M. Lcdru-Rollin’s own ITnder-Secrctanes of StatCi, gave a dif- 
ferent version of this affair ; but accepting, as wc are willing 
to do, that of M. RegnavU, it constitutes no substantial defence 
for M. Ledrn-Rollin — because, Jn the first place, M. Regnault 
admits that these bulletins w^erc specially designed by that 
Minister to forwaijd his oxen views against those the majority 
» * See Quditerly Review for March, 1860, p. 552. 

of 
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of hia coUeagneSy which was already a ^ross breach ol confidence 
and duty ; secondly, because both Sand and ttcgnault, his own 
selected confidants and instruments^ weiQ of course well aware 
of what line he wished them to take — and the whole course of 
the bulletins was accordinj]:ly what Lamartine designates as in^ 
cendiarg ; andolastly, because M. RegnAilt cannot ilen\ that the 
ejnrit oi this bulletin was in perfect unison with all M. Ledru- 
Rolliii*s own conduct. He tvas, in fact, at the moment of its 
appearance^ busy in the practical preparation of the sedition 
which the bulletin theoretically sujrgested. • 

I ndeed by far the inbst curious and, for history, the most im- 
portant portion of M. Regnanlt’i. work, is the candour with which ' 
lie proves the complicity of M . Lrdru-Rollin '»n of! the sulimersive 
movements of the red party during the reign ol the Provisional 
Government, 'f’his, w e sup])ose ari^ close observer must have early 
seen, and after the wild apeinpts ol June, LSIO, which sent M. 
Ledru-Rollin into exile, no one coulo doubt ; but it was so strenu- 
ously denied belbre the KuipieiCy and at the trials at Boiirgcs and 
Versailles — and so disscnibhal m the inc^nioirs of Caussidicrc, 
Louis Blanc, &c., that it is worth wliih to give a short summary 
of IV^. Hegnault's tcstiinoii} It is e\ident that M. Regnault 
does not think these inac'hmations against a government of which 
M. Kollin ioriiied a part nil} iiii]>niation against hla character. 
Nor, to say tlictrutli, do we. We ablior the wdiole principle of 
the Revolution. W^e dejdored the Imposition of the Republic. 
We look on M. Ledru-RMlin as a Fieiich translation of Catiline. 
We lament the eiils produced by Ins first success, and rejoice at 
his subsequent failure. AVo have no doubt that the mainspring 
of his patriotism was personal ambition —all ^ifl 'is^ granted ; 
but we cannot deny Ins ptilitical and ])ersonal consistency. 
Those who approved liis conduct on the 24tli of February can 
have no just ground to complain of *the attempts of the 17th of 
March, the 16th of April, the 1 Jtfi of June. These later insur- 
rections were all mere corollari<*s of the liist. In th^m.M- Ledru- 
Rollin was only maintaining the piinciph* of the * social and de- 
roocraJc republic*,’ of iffhicfi he had been the most active organ, 
and which the country had §t\ i^adily accepted and as it were 
confided to his guardianship. Subser|uent events have fully justi- 
fied M. Ledyu-Rollin’s foresight and consistency. The Republic 
of February — such as it was promised and proclaimed 'at the 
Hotel do Ville — is already gone — —juggled away, and 
we find in the French papers oS the .week in which wc w'lite the 
cry of Vive la Republiqvje I gravel} denounced as a seditious cry ! 
We are delighted at it; but we are nojsurpri'tcd that M. Lcclru- • 
Rollin should have been of a different opinion and have laboured 

* ■ to 
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to avert the overthrow of his principles and his power — ^mischie* 
votii principles — abused power — ^but not on that aocoiifit less 
prhcious to him and his party. With these preliminarj observa- 
tions, which may afford some clue to the apparent nafvet/f of M. 
Regnault’s revelations^ wc proceed to give— «-not even jOn abridg- 
ment of his general nafrative, but a few extracts ^elMive to what 
we think will be new to our readers — the part that M. Ledru- 
Hollin and his clique took in the successive seditions apd insur- 
rections against the Government of which the world thought him 
SO in6‘uential a member. 

The Provisional Government had no sooner attempted to take a 
regular shape than a dissension arose within itself. The majority 
on a moment’s reflection were startled with the personal import- 
ance wiiich the Ministry of the Interior and its direct influence 
both bn Paris and the provinces gave to M. Ledru-Rollin. With 
his revolutionary ardour and his'sccret alliances, so large a share 
of power at tb^ focus of all movements, seemed to those less extra- 
vagant spirits a very serious risk. Of this majority the leading men 
were Lamartine and AInrrast, supported by Marie, Dupont, Gar- 
nier- Pages, and what may be called the party of the Nationah The 
minority consisted only of Ledru-Rollin, Flocon» Louis Blang, and 
Albert — the men of tlic Reforme, Flocon, however, though at first 
reckoned a follower of Ledru-Rollin, seems subsequently to have 
allied himself with Lamartine, so far at least as to dissuade Ledru- 
Rollin from violent measures. Arago and Cremieux seem also 
to have been at first somewhat undecided, and tending — and espe- 
cially Cremieux— to the Reforme party, but to have ultimately 
joined the majority. Tne first attempt of the majority to diminish 
LedriTSMIm’iAkiiifluence was to dislodge the most resolute of his 
friends and followers, Caussidiere, from the prefecture of police. 
Dr. Recurt was named to succeed him ; but Caussidiere and his 
montoffTiards were not to be m dispossessed — ^they showed fight— 
Recurt and his patrons retreated before the risk of a collision, 
and Caussidiere was tolcratfOd for the moment (pi 164). The 
majority agreed to meet in the night between the 27th and 28th 
of February ^at M. Mane’s to concert measures for reducing the 
power of their colleague of tfaejaterior, or at least counteracting 
his tendencies.’ Marie, Marrast^ and Pagnerre appeared, as did 
the ministers Bethmont and Carnot ; but Gariper- Pages excused 
himself on the plea of fatigue, Arago on that of being summoned 
too late, and Lamartine ap that of mistaking the day. We notice 
this ineffectual conspiracy not oply — as M. Regnault does— as a 
proof of the serious discord which already, on the third day of its 
existence, divided the Government, but as some excuse for M. 
*Leclru-Rollin^8 private plottings against colleagues who it seems 
• < had 
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bad beg^n by plotting against biin. It also gives us another 
indication of the trimming policy of Lamartine, and of the ten- 
dency of Arago towards the minority. 

The neat step was a public one ; a decree of the 2nd of March 
took the Mayor of Paris out of the special jurisdiction of the 
Minister of the interior, and brought him under the direct autho- 
rity of the whole Government. M. Regnault thus describes tha 
state of the parties at this moment : — 

‘ The majority — that is, the Moderates — had for them, besides^their 
own preponderance in the^Cabinet, a great portion of all the legality 
of the country — the functionaries, the magistrates, the leading oHicers 
of the army, the moderate and patient rejiublicaijs [a small body we 
doubt], and by and by amongst the populace the legions of tlie ate- 
liers naiionauXj organized and guided by M. Marie. On the «other 
hand, the Minister of the Interior, the representative of the extreme 
and more impatient republicanism, "was backed by the whole force of 
the agitation, by all that was Stirring, noisy, and audacious in Paris— 
a force formidable in every way — wiiich was ready to follow him wher- 
ever he would lead them, but likely enough to ^ drag liim on further 
than he might wbh to have gone-’ — p. 1 89.^ 


In ^pursuance of this antagonism, ' whenever the Minister of 
the Interior felt himself thwarted by his colleagues, be tried 
some new scheme* (p. 197) — and one of these was the creation 
and publication three fiimes a-week of the Bulletin de la Ripub^ 
liqne, of the spirit of which ^e have just given some specimemr. 
The very fact of one minisscr setting up an official journal without 
the concurrence of his colleagues dissatisfied them — its doctrines 
alarmed them. Meanwhile the old coat-aud-waistcoat bourgecisie 
of the National Guard had been exceedingly angnfed at 'the an- 
nouncement of a complete swamping of their numbers through an 
unlimited interfusion of recruits from the classes of the blouse— 
and 90 edict of Ledru-Rollin’s abolishing the tall grenadier cap 
and other badges of their Jlank companies, ns inconsistent with 
equality^ having additionally wounded their vanity, they sent a 
deputati<Hi to the Government's a body to compVain formally 
of this latter grievanceb— the former was too serious for open 
remoDstrance. In his reply t'l this deputation on the 15th of 
March, M. Lamartine took occasion, as usual, to indulge himself 
in rhetorical epanchements, not very obviously suggested by the 
immediate bifsiness in hand ; but one of his supererogatory sen- 
tences was in itself pregnant enough he told the deputation of 
the bonnets a poil that ^ 

^ The Provirional Government has not authorized any one to address 
the nation in its name, and, above all, in languagt^ overpowering that 
of the law.’ — ^p. 209. 


t} 
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< A direct accusation/ adds M. Begnaault — ^almost a sentence of 
condemnation^ against his colleague/ Encouraged by this, the 
National Guards^ in a subsequent interview with the Chef du 
Cabinet, boldly declared their intention of making a demonstration. 
When M. Regnault reported this to his principal^ Lcdru-Rollin 
replied, — i 


‘Very well; if they make a demon*;tration to-morrow, I promise 
them another the day after that will serve them as n p. 213. 

On the morning of the 16th of March, 10,000 National Guards 
accordingly paraded, or rather endca\e;ured to parade them- 
selves, their uniforms, and their grievances, before the sympa- 
thetic portion of the Go\ eminent at the Hotel de Viile; but 
found themselves gradually enveloped, hustled, and forced to an 
ignominious retreat, by the ineie prcs&uie, without a blow, of 

100.000 blouses^ adroitly collected and directed by M. Leclru- 
Rollin to give them the promised lesson. A second and still 
more formidable lesson^ however, was given next day, the 17lh 
March — and not to the Naticmal Guard, but to the Government ; 

150.000 men, at the insti jation of the Minister of the Interior and 
of the Prefect of the PolieCy and headed by the clubs, beyeged 
and menaced the Goxernment — who very narrowly escaped a 
summary conclusion oi all its dignities ; but, says our author — 

I 

^ By this demon.'tratioiJ M. Linlru-Itclhu did not intend any act of 
violence nor the overtlirow of the Govenunent, hnt simply a dejilo}’’- 
ment of hi*' forces— a review of his buttalioim — a warning, and, as it 
were, a petition to his cuneagues for more deference to his opinions.’ 
— p. 223. 

How completely does this simple explanation annihilate all 
the delusions and rhodomoiitade with which M. Louis Blanc 
has endeavoured to varnish K>ver ^is movement of the 17th of 
March, which he so hyperbolically calh " a day, the greatest^ 
perhaps^ of all the days that live in the memories of mankind' 
{Pages, p. 92.) * Et do Caron, pas un mot.' Not a woid about 

Ledru-Rollin ! • 

But that powerful minister Jfoux^d it easier to set his mob in 
motion than to manage them. 'Blanqui and the clubs outran 
I^drn-Rollin and Louis Blanc, who, setting that their own flank • 
was IHirned by their still more violent allies, were at last driven, 
not without personal danger, to assist their colleagues in quelling 
the sedition which they themselves had created. They, however, 
so fat succeeded in their original design, that the Government 
was frightened in\o a short postponement of the elections ; and 
it disgraced itself by an equally pompous and cowardly procla- 
* . [ ination. 
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ination, thanking the mob Uior the violence under which il was 
quailing. The diction, we need not say, was IM. Lamai Line’s : — 

‘ Citizens I The Provisional Government thinks it it«i duty to thank 
you for the imposing maiiifestatioiL of wliicii yon made yesterday so 
magnificent a display. , . * . People of Paiis! You liave been as 
great in tliis zn^ifestation — bO rc*gular 5 so Well order* lI -as jou were 
brave on your barricades.’ 

And this to a mob so outrageous, that M. Kegnault admits that 
they frightened Lcdru-Rullin himself. lie proceeds : — 

‘ This proclamation deceived nobody. The majorily of the Gfivcrii- 
inent thought it prurient td appear to associate itself t(» vvliaf had really 
been a triumph to its enemies — but resentment sank deep in tlir*ir hearts. 
They understood but to*i well the lesson that tiny Juul received, and 
they reckoned up with alarm the numerous battalions that wme at the 
command of their haughty colleague. The oflieiaL 1 hanks to the people 
and the official proclaiiiatioub wert* iiotliir.^ but tJiiii \ i‘ils .spread over 
a deep wound.’ — p. 2U9. • • 

This scene, adds M. Regnault, revealed to M. Ledru-Rollin 
the immense lorcc he commanded — he not^oiily hailed iLe clear 
proof that he w«as immeasurably stronger tlian his rivals in the 
Gov^r,nment, but, in the exaltation of liJs vanity, came back to 
the flattering notion that he should be able to control even his 
more radical allies; and the insurrections which had echoed that 
of Paris all over Eiijopc were a furl her encoui agement to his 
ultra- republican hopcb: — Vienna on the 13lli of March, Berlin 
on the 18th, Milan on tlic* J9th. Venice, Parma, Modena, had 
overthrown their Governmeiils ; Tuscany, Rome, Sicily, had 
shown the revolutionary spirit; and Charles Albert had pro- 
claimed himself the ally and agent of a ^ciicsiA revolution in 
Italy (p. 242). 

The majority of the Government, savs our author, ' saw these 
triumphs of the democratic pijqciple-wdth the sincercst pleasure, 
but they hesitated to adopt the warlike and aggressive policy of ’93, 
to which Ledru-Rollin and bis friends urged them.' The latter, 
therefore, had recourse to measures of their own ' both abroad 
and at home. With there views the attempt on Belgium was 
organized, under the connivance of Ledru-Rollin, by his crea- 
tures — Caussidiere in Paris, and Delecluse, Commissaire at Lisle ; 
and, ' encouraged by tliese continental insurrections,’ the mi- 
nority grew btill more anxious to obtain a strongef position at 
home (p. 246). This produced the attempt of the 16ih of April, 
avowedly to force the Governnysnt to postpone the elections for 
the Assembly*) or rather in fact to overthrow and remodel it into 
the old ’93 type of a Committee of Fuhlic S({f(ty. This was to 
have consisted of Ledru-Rollin, Flocod, Louis Blanc, and Albert 

• • • iK 
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of the existing Government, witlt the^'addition of Raspail. Blan- 
qui, Kersausie, and Cabet, all chiefs of Clubs called by their 
names. The details of the intrigues by which the two parties 
prepared for the attack and defence, are interestitig ; and 
bating some reticences and some colouring in favour of M. 
Ledru-Rollin, we have^ no doubt that they are essentially true ; 
but they arc too long for our space. The following sketch must 
su£Bce. Lamartine and Marrast were the most active of the 
majority. Lamartine hoped still to ' play the paratonnerre •’ he 
endeavoured to cajole sundry heads of the clubs, Barbes, Blanqui, 
Sobrier, &c., and even took under his ‘protection the band of 
ruffians with which the latter bad garrisoned No. 16 in the Rue 
de Rivoli — a suecursale, or outwork, as it were, of the Prefecture 
of Police. 

^ Caussidiere and Sobrier, allowed M. Lamartine to imagine that his 
underhand play was successful; they accepted his confidences, and 
profited by his coilnivance and assistance to collect arms in that sin- 
gular citadel ; and thus under the ostensible patronage of Lamartine 
concealed the real and effective influence and direction of M. Ledru- 
Rollin.’ — p. 252 . ^ 

The design of the agitators was to assemble the clubs afid all 
the active hands of the Revolution in the Champ de Mars and to 
march on the Government at the Hdtcl dc Ville; and it would 
no doubt have succeeded but for the recurring hesitation of Ledru- 
Rollin, who seems to have been alalrmcd at Blanqui — between 
whom and Ledru-Rollin the publication in the Revue M^trospective 
of Blanqui’s revelations to the old police (which publication the 
latter attributed to the Minister of the Interior) had created irre- 
concilable hosfiitty. <To what we said on the subject of that 
publication in June, 1848, M. Regnault enables us to add 
that the interview in which Lamartine condescended to endea- 
vour — ^and it seems with seme^ Sfipcess — to gain over 
had taken place several days before the appearance of" the 
document * which M. I'asqfwitu publisher! after numeibus con- 
ferences at the Ministry of the Interior with iLedru-Rollin, 
Etienne Arago, and BarMs* (pt 249).* From all this we are 
led to suspect that Uie pu^bUeation of the charge (no doubt a 
true one) agaiust Blanqui was a* branch of the grand struggle 
between Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin. But, however that* may 
be, M. Regnault asserts that Blanqui refused to aheept Ledru*> 
Rollin as one of the Cammittee of Public Safety, and was a 
man very likely, if the attack h^d been successful^ to have con- 
founded his hostile ally with the other victims. *^M. Regnault 
does not tell us this in direct terms, but he gives us strong 
indicatiqsis that such was the cause of the failure of this move- 
ment. 
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inent, whidi exhibited the Itran^e (if anything in those days were 
strange) anomaly of Ledru-Kollin and Louis Blanc, at the very 
last moment, again going over to the colleagues they had pro- 
scribed, and endeavouring to resist the pressure they had been, all 
the day and night before, labouring to excyte. 

But in addition to whatever soft solder Lamartine may have 
employed, Marrast, on his part, had prepared, by measures both 
adroit and energetic, for the military defence of the Hdtcl do Villc. 
He had consulted the most experienced generals, and had laboured 
to conciliate the National Guards, and between his activity and 
Ledru-Rollin’s indecision the result was that, as on the 17th of 
March the National Guards were surrounded and hustled down 
by the mob, so on the 1 6tj|;\ of April the mob was surrounded and 
hustled down by the National Guards — the movements and re- 
sults on both days were, as we said in m. former Article, almost 
identical, only that the parties were transposed. . 

One of the generals to whom M. Marrast applied for advice 
and personal assistance — was all that those officers could give, 
as the troops were still excluded from Paris-^was General Cban- 
gamier ; and the importance of the position he now holds induces 
us to*'*extract the following graphic account of his appearance 
and services on this critical occasion : — 

^ The Provisional GdVernment had resolved not to assemble at the 
Ildtel de Ville, to prevent the* risk of their being all caught in a trap 
together. M. Marrast, as Prefect of tlic Seine, occupi^ that post, 
and prepared liiinself for a defence Mhicli was thought desperate. It 
was still doubtful whether the National Guard would answer the rappel 
[which Ledru-Bollin, at Lamartine's instance, llfetd inconsistently 
consented to have beaten], and there were fa the H&tel only a handful 
of men to oppose the innumerable masses of the invaders. About noon 
M. Lapiartine visited the llutel de Ville* Well,'* said M. Marrast^ 

what think you of the issue of tSe da^?’’ ^‘1 have made my will,” 
repliedXamartinc, “ and placed Madame Lamartine \n a place of safety, 
and am ready for everything.” General Changaruier arriwsd soon afler^ 
to offer his services for the defence of tlie Hdtel. They were joyfully 
accepted Without loss of time he msuie a rapid inspection of the whole 
building— distributed his posts— animating, electrifying the soldiers 
with the flashing of his eye and the energy of his voice and gestures. 
Tlibse Who had seen General Cliangarrier on the field of battle knew 
that he had alf tlie most brilliant qualities of a great officer. Tiiose 
who now surrounded him at the Hotel de Ville were astounded at the 
sudden metamorphose made in him from the moment that he assumed the 
military command of the place. ItVas flo longer the same man— his 
eyes shot fire— his forehe^ seemed dilated — Ins physiognomy look a 
nobler air of enthusiasm and joy. Uis ordeiM equally rapid and precise, 
gave new life to the troops ; when he commanded a movement tliey , 
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leajiefl rather than mafchei] t(i execute it.'^ All hearts were magnetised 
by his influence, and the only anxiety was to close with the enemy. 
Never was seen a stronger instance of contagious courage and of the 
omnipotence of a master-mind. Amidst the greater preparations the 
General did n(»t omit the small detail — the impetuosity of his move- 
ments did not disturb the accuracy of his coup-d’(|^l. At one mo- 
ment he whispered Marrast: ^*Two of those ofiiccre looked discon- 
ceiled — I called them out from the ranks and said to them, I see you 
are men of liead and heart, I attach 3'ou to my person. You sliall be 
at my side during the action. And now/’ he added, I can do what 
1 will with them.” * — ^p. 296. 

It seems very fortunate that General Changarnior placed 
himself at the disposal of the new Government. The National 
Guaru answered the call that the hesitating and undecided 
Ledru-Rollin had ordered. Changarnior skill ally directed their 
general movements towaids thd Hotel de Ville so as to inter- 
crnit and outflaiik the masses of the insurgents, who were cut 
on from’ each other, intercepted, pressed back, and dispersed 
almost without a blow; their discomfiture was complete. The 
National Guard had its revenge. The Provisional Govern- 
ment was saved, and Ledi u-Iiollin and Louis Blanc took nothing 
by their movement but increased unpopularity with the National 
Guard, and the serious resentment of tlieir own party, who attri- 
buted to them (very justly, it seems, as regarded Lcdru-llollin) 
this ridiculous defeat; which was f*!>llo\ved by the recall of the 
army to Paris, and the exhibition, on,thc 20th April, at a grand 
review at the Arc de Triomphe de V Etoile^ of, as they said, 
400,000 bayonets, all' pledged to the support of the existing 
auilionties, abd^finaily, on the 24ih of April, by the triumph of 
the IVToderates in the general elections. 

Some time before this there had occurred another incident which 
•—believing as we do that the army is destined to play a great part in 
the solution of the enigmatiotl state in winch France is now placed 
—is worth recording, as likely to be remembered by tbe two most 
influential officers of tbe opposite parties. It had become neces- 
sary to find a more competent Minister of War than General Su- 
bervie, who had we bciteve ^originally no other claim to office 
than that he was a grumbler 'against the old r^ime.* I'he 
portc-femUe waa^ pressed on General Lumoriciere, who refused for* 
the very bod reason that the army was in a wretohed state as to 
discipline and efficiency, and that it would cost any officer his 


* ft is a slight but significanf indication of the obscurity of tliis officer before tlie 
Revolution, and of his nullity in office, tiiot we hardly know what liis name leally is. 
The i'ltrfda Cabinet, of the H<we Department, and about half tbe books which men- 
tion hiir. call him Subervic,ana the others have itSubervie, which lattei, as it is tlic 
spiling of theaiflicial list of tlfe army, we may presume to be the right one. 

popularity 
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popularity to attempt to set matters right ‘(p. 324). The 
Government still pressed him, but in ^vain — he persisted in 
liis selfish refusal. They then thought of Cavaignac, a com- 
paratively young oniccr^ hut who had- distinguished himself in 
Africa, and been rapidly promoted by the ktc Govennnent. At the 
re\ olution, his flaims as son of one of the Conventionalist regicides, 
and brother of a noted conspirator lately deceased, with his being 
of the party of the National^ recommended him to the govern- 
ment of Algeria, where he now was. But he too ‘ not oni^ re- 
jected the offer, but dic^so with indignation, and in the highest 
and haughtiest tone’ (p. 325) ; so much so, that Ledru-Rollin * 
and Louis Blanc — men of the JRtjJonnc — ‘ indignant in their turn 
at seeing a subordinate officer lecture the Government so ca\*alicrly, 
urged his immediate dismissal*. Their colleagues, however ^most 
of them being of the National fttetion]? stood by Cavaignac, al- 
leging that it would be mtfre prudent to permit the matter to go 
to sleep' (p. 325). In aiitici^iation of Cavaignac's acceptance. 
General C hangar nier haci liecn despatched a few hours' notice 
to take the command at Algiers ; but^^on his arrival Cavaignac 
informed him by a messenger that he would not give up the com- 
mand? and sent him a formal order not even to land ; and Chan- 
garnier had therefore the mortification of being forced to return 
without having quitted^ the ship. Wc can well believe that such 
iiu idents have not produced much cordiality between these two 
officers, and that theii pcj-sonal feelings are not likely to lessen 
their political antagonism. 

The result of all these intrigues and mbnmuvres on the part of 
M. Lcdru-Rollin was, as M. Rcgnault confestes, t^i^'ery reverse of 
what he aimed at. The delay of the elections from the 9th April 
to the 24th — ^thc fruit of his victory over the bonnets a j)oil — turned 
altogether to his disadvantage. The^dclay was improved by the 
other party ; and be fou(id himself low on the elected list, and with 
about half the votes of Lamartine. Of the inflation of ]Vf. Lamar- 
tine’s vanity on this occasion M.Regnault gives us a ^aracteristic 
anecdote. , , 

^ It was M. Marrast who brought H. Lamartine the news of his 
great triumph in the eh*ction fo^ Paris. The poet, exhausted with 
the emotions of the day, kiid prlpitating with expectation^ was re- 
posing strctchfKl out on a sofa, with a pet greyhound «t his wide. 
When M. Marrast announced the number^ of votes, M. Lamartine 
started Jrom the sofa, and drawdiig himself up to his full height, with 
his eyes raised and his arms extciicted to«the sky, exchuiAed, Me voild 
done plus grand de la tete qu? Alexandre et Cesar; aud then he 
added, At least, they say so,” ’ — p. 358. , • 

They I Who? M. Lamartine hi|pself! Such absurd alYo-* 
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gance^ to be so speedily rebuked, would almost justify an appli- 
cation of La Fontaine’^ lines : — 

< La clictivc pecore 

S’enfla' si bien qu’elle cruva.’ 

But we will not speak so irreverently of one whf, though ch^if 
in his selfish vanity, is still a true poet and a great orator, and we 
content ourselves with repeating that the bubble bursty and that at 
the.fpllowing elections Lamartine’s name was not heard of through- 
out France, or only heard of to be contemptuously rejected. This 
reverse was, no doubt, as to him and life silly motives that had 
thrown him into the vortex, no more than retributive justice; 
but on the part of the French people it was a flagrant in- 
stance of caprice, and, may we not add, ingratitude ? For, un- 
doubtedly, he in the first days <>f the revolution averted the 
imminent perils of the jRed Republic, and almost redeemed the 
folly that let loose such a monster by the courage with which he 
endeavoured to bridle it. 

The new Assembly met on the 4th of May, and the Provisional 
Government was dissolved ; and here M. Regnault closes 
his history of that mongrel usurpation, at once so insolqfit and 
so timid — so audacious and so incapable. This was no doubt a 
jiatural limit to M. Kcgnault's woik ; but it was a convenient 
one also. It relieved him from the task of recording the 
events of the 4th and loth of May and 23rd of June, 18*18, 
and the 13th of June, 1849; from a'' large and, at all events, 
unfortunate share in .which it would be very difficult in the 
mind of any ^impartial reader to disculpat e bis friends Ledru* 
Rollln and L^is JSlanc — whom he has so clearly shown to 
have been tbc prime movers of all the antecedent attempts of 
which both the means and the object appear to us to have been 
almost identically the same. Without at all accepting as satis- 
factory M. Regnault’s apology for his friends, or admitting the 
accuracy of rail his assertions, we see, as we have said at the 
outset^ sufficient fairness in bis aisposition to make us wish that 
he may continue his history to the closv: of his own official con- 
nexion with the Government. ,^j?or he tells us that after the 
retirement of I^dru-Rollin from the M^inUtry he became Chef du 
Cabinet to the "Prefect of the Seine, at the Hotel de yille": a** 
position in which he was — particularly with his previous con- 
nexions and experience — almost as near to the real springs of 
action as he had been in the Rrie de Grenelle. ^ 
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Art. VIIl.— 1. Young Italy* By Alexander Baillie Cochi'ane. 

M.P. 12mo. 1850. • 

2. Repullique et Royautd en Italic. Par J. Mazzini. Traduction 

et Prcfacey par fleorge ^and. Paris, '8 vo. 1850. 

• 

T N the nnconiftscted series of tales and sketches to which Mr. 

Baillie Coclirane pives the greneral title of ‘ Younj^ Italy,’ he 
confines himself neither to Italy nor to modern days, lie treats 
largely of France, and his ohsei^ ations extend from the sixtgmth 
to the present century. JFhe chief interest of his pages will, how- 
ever, be found in tlie testimony he gives on the present political 
state of the Italian peninsula. 

His first chapter describes a vi.®it to ‘ LsdIIus ’ at Cannris — ^nor 
perhaps could any greater homage he paid to the genius of this 
extraordinary person than the h»lo it s(t»ms to have tlirown over 
tlic scenes it has haunted. iThe delighted guest says : — 

‘ I am persuaded of one fact, that the few square miles round 
Cannes and Nice, enclosed hetwedli the ainj)latlientre of the maritime 
Alps and the sea, is at once the perfection of climate and 1heganh*ii of 
Europe. It is no slight merit to be able t(' add to the associations of a 
spot lilie Cannes ; but Lo^lius has dune so. It is curiou<i to observe the 
number of travellers wlio linger about the gates, in the hopes of catch** 
iiig a gfihipso of him, or m ho send up their names for })eriiiihsion to see 
tlie grounds or tlie liousef witli its classical and graceful inscriptions} 
the object assigned being only An excuse for looking at the man. In 
years long distant the spot itself uill ]s)sscns all the historical interest 
which attaclu's to the favoured residences of the m(»st eniineiit in their 
generations, like AhboNford and Keu stead, Feniey and Coppet; 
]>eo])1e will make pilgrimages to the spot, and dwellj^flli pleasure on 
every record of the great.’ — ^j>. 3. 

And again : — 

^ Altogether ten days were passed delightfully at Cannes. To pass 
from the severest winter R>f France t(f more than Italian climate, as 
poets love to describe it, not as people generally find ityancT to enjoy 
all this cliarm of nature in the society of one whose Wery word is 
worth remembering, and whose conversation could render an Arabia 
Fetrsea agreeable, is worthy of a grateful record ; it is but adding one 
more to the many tributes of regaul vC^hich he possesses, aild nowhere 
, mofe than at Cannes, where he may be seen surround^ with people of 
all classes, to aP of whom he extends the same heartfelt courtesy, and 
by all of whom^e is in his turn beloved. The memorials of his name 
among these simple people will not be the immortal productions of Lis 
master Aind, but his unceasing acts charity and kindness.’ — p. 8. 

Posterity will give Mr. f’oehrane credit for exaggerating less 
the honours and captivations of ‘ Lselius ’ ^han 1ie*docs the beauties 
of his distinguished friend’s favourite . residence. Wc» hqpe ^ 
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meantime the tourist’s invalid readers not ho so far misled hy 
his amiable enthusiasm ns to seek climate at Cannes, or to expect 
an lilysium in the arid plains of Provence — a country which, 
‘as jieoplc generally fin,d it,’ has nothing of the south but its 
glare £ind dust, or of the north but its bleakness and cold winds. 

Next to its having lieen selected for the wintrir retreat of the 
British Laelius, the Honoumblc MeiTd)er for Bridport values 
Cannes because near it ‘the proudest t}pe of human greatii(*ss’ 
dis«* 9 l)arked on his return from Klba. We will not quarrel with this 
young senator for the lofty eulogism he lavishes on the military hero 
of Prance. We are well aware that his strain is entirclj in harmony 
ivitli the prevailing taste of the continent and candour of England. 
It is foi those who adopt such language to ask eac-h other wliy, if 
mona^rchists, they worshi]) an usurper — why, if republicans, the 
destroyer of all liberty. 3 ’he Prencli may s('tlle ainrtng them selves 
whether they exhibited generosity or c‘(»nsisl('ncy in their treatment 
of their demigod, and explain, if they eaii, the equal promptitude 
with whieh, in April, 1814, tliey abandon(‘d his falling greatness, 
and submitted, in Marcli, 1815, to his re\iviiig tyranny — 
again, upon his final o>Alhrow his name was iinivc'rsall^ cursed, 
and yet after the lapse of a few > ears Ijis bones were resumed 
and enshrined as the relic's of a tutelary glory ! 

It appears that Mr. Coeliiaue had spc'iit some interesting days 
at Paris on liis way to the ex-Chancellor’s 'Villa : — 

‘ Oh, that Elysee! What a long history it might tell of broken for- 
tunes, and worse than broken faith ! Ax I stand in its maguiliceiit 
reception rooms, gating -on the nephew of that man whose name ilhts- 
trated not France alone but Europe — observing that nephew installed 
there in almost ^regat splendour, wdth ids ]Uile and earnest counte- 
nance, yet always anxious stejis, iiiy heart recalls the past and trembles 
for the future. . - . After a long lapse of years the name of Napoleon 
is again uttered within tlies# walk with more than admiration, with 
real affection .... all speaks * of Napoleon. Nor are the tribe of 
courtiers who grasp at any service wanting, nor the great ministers, 
who always^lEretch forth the hand- but never venture to accept the 
proffered gift. There are aides-de-camp in brilliant uniforms, gentle- 
men of the chamber in couirt«costunie ; Ihere is but one thing to make 
the resemblance to the imperial f^lysde complete — that the title of 
President be exchanged for that of Empercr.’ — p. 12. , 

In spite of his ‘regal splendour,’ the anxiety, to which ‘the 
nephew of his uncle’ is a prey in the palace, or rather the cara- 
vanserai, of the Elysee, “is but too natural, and we would opmcstly 
hope for his own sake *’that*^he does not seriously emtertain 
any of those visions which ?ire attributed to him, nor will suffer 
himself to be niadc the cat’s-paw of self-seeking partisans, and 
' for the elevation of a day which may possibly be within his 
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rcacb) by a suddon degradluon and a subsequent life of mortified 
nullity— affording another example of, weakness and ambition 
united, to point a moral which rc»quires no* fresh illustration, and 
adorn a tale in which there is neither romance nor interest. In the 
midst of so much faithlessness, our readers must be glad to hear 
that La*liua affoids a practical lesson of steadiness by preserving the 
fleursKlc^lis on his richly wrought gates (|>. 2). We may somewhat 
doubt, howc\er, whether this act of homage is quite so disinterested 
as the bow which the freet I linking philosopher of the last cc^j^iry 
made to the Jupiter of the Capitol — ‘ If ever you get your head 
above water, sir, rememlier 1 paid my resjiects to you in your . 
adversity,’ Without affecting tlie ‘ proplietic strain" we more 
than ever doubt whether either ))cace or security ran be reslpreil to 
France till she returns to h^gitiinate monaicby. It is not tlxit we 
suspiH’t our enliglitcned neighbqjirs of ^larboiiring the antiquated 
sentiment of loyalty, Imt ^wonts are stem inoiiitors as respects 
practice, and a cycle of unsuccc^ssful expcTimonls may biing back 
the nation in despair to theia point of departure. Moreover, 
though they have lost the c>lil enno])liiig f(‘^ling, they have not 
lost the taste for the trappings of Koyaliy. How cmi we anticipate 
permji^enry for a nqniblican gtn eminent where already the cry of 
Vim la Hi^publujae is considered a sign of mutiny, and resented 
accordingly by the adniinistmtors of republican autliority? A 
king may be easily disfilnccd — ^liut from the substitute, no matter 
by what title he is aildressecl, — consul, dictator, president — the 
assumption of kingly stat^ is looked for not less than from him 
who had been supplanted. There is no teste for republican sim- 
plicity in France, By the elevation of Louis-l^hi^ppe the prin- 
ciple of election was anew' proclaimed, and the preifige of the tlirone 
for ever, to all appearance, aboli,shcd ; but if the people loved 
equality, would thi'y not rejoice in the modesty of the appoint 
ments and demeanour of fbeir first n^gistrate ? The Amcricaii 
President (though intrusted with at least as much patroiiage and 
power as can safely be left to an individual) has a v<b^ moderate 
salary, and assumes even less state than the Speaker of the 
English House of Comhiolis; but the French President, dis- 
posing of a more than royal r<%mae, holds a court, is attended 
by, a body-guard, flies fivm place to place revising troops and 
* fleets, inspecting manufactories, haranguing corporations, hearing 
masses, asking silly questions, showering fulsome flatteries and 
tinsel jfecorations — in otluT words, tlic -Trench have preserved 
all that republicans consider dangerous, as well as all that they 
call idle and valueless, in tlic royal prerogative. We are no 
enemies to the President — on the contrary, we believe there is 
much of good in his disposition, and give him sincere crCdit iqr, 
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the desire to maintain order in Franceiand peace in Europe ; but 
bis recent progress must appear ridiculous and even disgraceful to 
the country. ‘ Hero-mrship ’ has been condemned by a certain 
class of philosophers, and it will no doubt be discontinued when 
reason guides all our inclinations — ^when beauty of person in the 
other sex is postponed to that of the mind-^but ^ur neighbours 
have adopted a system of pt/pprf-worship for which even their 
previous history had not preparra us. 

time, however, to accompany Mr. Cochrane into Italy. His 
account of the condition to which it has been reduced by the 
, seduction of French .principle and example, is, on the whole, 
highly creditable to his acuteness of obser^*ation and the fairness of 
his judgment. His mode of writing, too, is in general very 
pleasing : his earlier works all showed liveliness of talent — ^now 
and then a very remarkable ha])piness of expression — ^but the im- 
provement of his^ taste is visible; and if he will onl^ study Old 
English models as diligently as he evidently has studied recent 
rhymesters and tale-spinners, foreign and domestic, we sliall expect 
z^uch from his matarer exertions. He seems to have entered 
Italy about the beginning 'of 1850, and, after a few weeks spent in 
the north, says p 

* It is quite unjust to suppose that Austria 5'^ regarded with un- 
£ivourable eyes by the population of Lombardy; Charles Albert 
found, to Ins dismay and mrprise^ that it -ras far otherwise; the 
nobility and upper classes of the l^ur^eoisie retain all tbeir ancient 
hereditary animosity to the name and habHs of the Tedeschi ; not so 
the people — ^with a happier, although uncultivated instinct, tliey per- 
ceived that the government which Austria organized at least preserved 
order, that the <Mums of their labour were secured to them, and that 
equal justice was luiministered. In the towns there were sects and clubs 
which exploited all the possible errors of the Austrian government for 
their own advantage ; but tl^oggteut the provinces tliere is but one 
feeling — that the rule of softie gretfC^wer is the only possible means of 
saving the country from perpetual warfare and its attendant miseries.’ 

After gVnkJdbg at the stimulajats afforded to Lombard disaffec- 
tion by the revolutionary triumphs elsewhere in the 'beginning of 
1848, our traveller proceeds tbii8:~ 

* Charles Albert had sufficieut J^eenness to perceive that nOw or 
never was his tun£. Austria was menaced, in Hungary-Hsven Vienna , 
was in danger ; fWnoe, as a republic, must assist the constitutional * 
King of Itafy, and, above afli England had intimated her support. I 
put this cause the last, b4t it was the most important ofaU. I am 
compelled to tell the truth, that it i^s universally believed that — tiit had 
not been for the false hopes which England held out — Charles Albert 
would never have embarked in his dbhonourable and perilous enter- 
prise. .True every hasty incitement to advance, urged hj the English 
agcAats, was followed by the advice to abstain from such an ambitious 
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course ; the counsels given iifli vrere in the style of Antony’s declama- 
tion over the body of Caesar : dear friends, sweet 'friends, let me not 
stir you up to any sudden flood of mutiny,’’ &c. ; and all that can be 
said is, that the king, when he undertook *this ill-timed expedition, 
certainly thought that, if England would hot interfere in his behalf, 
she could at least wa^ off any possible eyl consequences of such a 
monstrous aggrCtoion.’ — (p. 28.) 

He is perfectly right when he states that the Austrian rule had 
not been unpopular with the peasantry of Lombardy, but he is 
wrong, we think, when he supposes Charles Albert to havr^een 
surprised by the evidenc'cs of that fact. The King was far too*^ 
acute to have been unawaie of it. He knew the people too well, • 
however, to fear much from their artive opposition; he trusted 
largely to their selfishness, and to the terror which a sfliall but 
active majority inspired. Tlic political and the religious rfcod of 
that artful prince had ever been* guided by his sense of personal 
interest. From his access'ion to the tin one until about two years 
before the French Revolution of February, he had been to all 
appearance a zealous adfieient of Austiian policy. It was not 
till then that he began to wa^ cr and gi^ e some indication of views 
whic^ must, if ever developed, plac e him in collision with the 
Imperial power : the poli( y of the Pope, and the recent discon- 
tents of Lombardy, piomiscd tlie chance of some iavourable 
opportunity for for^^rding such views ; but the downfall of 
Lriuis-Philippc surprised him as much as the rest of the world, 
precipitated the outbreak in Lombardy, excited the radicals in 
tiis own dominions to overweening audacity, and altogether left 
him, he thought, no choice but to declare' himself, without further 
delay, the champion of a cause which wonld ^j^berwise triumph 
by its own exertions, and involve him in the ruin prepared for 
the rest of the Italian Sovereigns. The key to his conduct will 
be found in a despatch communicated by the Marquis Ricci, Sar- 
dinian minister at Vionna, on tlie«31st of March, 1848: after a 
dnmsy attempt to establish a grievance in the treaties entered 
into between Austria, Modena, and Parma, it cOneludeg with 
these words : — • 

* II est naturd de penser quovTa j^ituation de Pi^mont est telle que 
d’un moment a Tautre, a raiiiionfie que la repub] ique a ete proelamee 
ea Lombardie, un mouvedient semblable eclateraj^ussi dans los 6tata 
de 6. M. le Roi de Sardaigne, ou quo du moins il y aurait qnelque 
grave commotion qui mettrait eii danger le trdne de S. M.’ 

Though he may have been i{i error, he thought he understood 
his situation, and no man ever more deliberately trod the road 
to destruction. Mr. Cochrane is quite wrong i]:\,attributipg ^ slender • 
capacity’ to him. His capacity would have amply sufficed to 
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place liim among the distinguished nf^nbers of bis great house, 
if it had been directed by an honest heart. He had a thorough 
knowledge of men, and entertained a cynical contempt for them — he 
possessed an exquisite sense of the ridiculous ; he was one who 
^ Shines in exposing knaves and painting fools, 

But is wliatG*( r he hates and ridicules/ ^ 

While he has been reproached for treachery to the Italian cause 
— which he died — INIaz/ini with more justice upbraids him 
for his duplicity to Austria 

• * T5i- roi, qni, le 22, avaif fait donner par son minisfre, au comte de 
Boul, anibaasadcur d’Autriche a Turin, Tabsiirance qu’il desirait le 
' seconder eii tout ee qui pouvait confirmer les rapports d’amitie ct de 
bon voibiriago existants eiitrc* les deux etat^, dans la soln^c dii 23 
signa la*proclamation de guerre / — liepublique et Royaute^ p. 40. 

The King’s own onh ajiolojjy lor this piece of tn^achery was 
expressed in terms of adinuable simplicity : — 

‘ La defaite par la guerre est moiiss ignominionse qi/une fin dans 
une honteuse inaction par ranarchie/— {Lllla lie tU puis 1815, p. 184.) 
We arc satisfied, however, tliat his moral timidity (brave as he 
was ill another sense) had greatly exaggerated his domestic 
danger; in fact, he was not unpopular with his arm^, and '^ould 
probably, had his persistanre in the faith of tieaties roused his 
own radicals to insurrection, have bec'ii sujiported and saved by 
the many friends of older tlirougliout his ^^oiniiiions ; but there 
were other elements of danger about '’liiin — and he was tempted, 
not driven, to his fate. If he hail tuni(Hl a deaf ear to the sug- 
gestions of the Knglish resident at his court, and to the more 
authoritative advice of Lord ISlinto, he wouhl not have died in 
exile, or bequedSlv'd a Woken sceptre to his son. As things stand, 
if we may trust oui authoi, and indeed all our other information, 
the Sardinian Stale is all but hopelessly revolutionized : — 

* The people arc now never satisfied, unless daily concessions are 
made to them. Victor Emanuel is allowed th possess the crown, and 
a sufficient civil list, on condition that lie will adopt all the schemes 
and views w the Utopian financial reformers. Piedmont is to all 
intents and purpobes a republic, with a tiniic’ sovereign at the head % 
he can originate nothing, ' and ]|[efuse nothing ; his throne entirely 
depends on liis 8ubseT\icncy to th^'^jRqmlar party. A stranger on 
arriving at Turing h surprised to find in a' city full of palaces, and 
where carriages with scarlet liveries and royal trappiiij^ are flitting 
by him at every corner, that the people are as iiisment in their 
demeanour os they could have been in the days of the great Rep iblic, 
one and indivisible. In the cafes^the waiters will sit down at the 
same table, take the paper out of your hands, and smile contemptuously 
at any expression of indignation called forth by such lapses of social 
etiquettG.^p. 37. 
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Mr. Cochrane might h^e added anotfuT element of mischief 
to his long list — a quarrel between the Go\emmcnt and the 
Church. ITie Italian liberals arc well awiyc that their subversive 
theories have no more powerful enemy tlian ivligion. The priest- 
hood of Piedmont is not rfcli, as it plenCscb some writers to repre- 
sent, but it is ijpspectable and respet'ted ; k retains veiy c‘xtensively 
its hold on die anections of the j>eo])le ; and that these last sire not 
completely deiiioialised and corrupted by the efforts of tlie dema- 
gogues during the last three years is to be attributed wholly to 
the hold that religion yet retains over tliem. The rehitioa^be- 
tween Piedmont and tlie Court of Rome were settled by a 
concordat, and liad long been condurted in decency and tinnquillity • 
— till the Legislative CJhamber arrogate ‘d to itself the right of abro- 
gating that convention viithout piO]iosing a substitute and Vithout 
asking the eoiisent of tlic other coiili acting jiarty. ThcV‘lorgy 
refused to obey the commands'* of a sc ‘hisinatic council, and the 
Primate, M. Prsmsconi, archbishop of Turin, Iraviiig signified his 
approbation of their conduct in a pastoial letter, was seized, tiled 
for libel before an iiuompctcmt trjbimal, lopdc'mned to a fine and 
imprisonment, and was actualh cai*ric*ftf]jioiigh the public streets 
to with no consideration for liis rank, age, and condition. 
After liis lelease he again incurred ci\il ])uuislurienl — (for it was 
hardly probfible that the trcMtincml he had experienced would 
rcc'oudle him to thc«suprcmaey of scr ular tribunals in cTclesias- 
tiesil mattcTs) — and he is ift this present inomcrit in a dungeon at 
Fenestrelles. Such is the first proof of the wisdom and modera- 
tion that the Liberal ministry and the Piedmontese legislators 
have afforded, and sucli is the fresh complication into which 
their tyranny has plungi'd the affairs of thefr cqj^nfi-y. That such 
foUy and injustice will be visited on the heads of the perpetrators 
is inevitable; it will serve but to jilace a weajion in ttic hands of 
the powerful party opposed to the* constitution, and hasten its 
downfall. Such will %loubtlcss bef the iinmediatc result ; but the 
ultimate fate of Piedmont must chqiend u])on the Govetament of 
France, and die comparative stuengtli of the French bid Austrians 
in Itaiy. ^ 

The English ministry, by cucanipgly encouraging a line of conduct 
^lus ruinous to Charles Albert, ^his liousc, and his kingdom, has not 
won for itself any semhlnncc even ot compeas;itibn. It hus earned 
nothing butydisappoiiitment and moitifi cation. '^Tlie assistance it 
could not extend to Picdniout by its fr^mdship, it has afforded to 
Ausfi'ia by its hostility. The Austrian monarchy was saved from 
dismemberment no less by the ignorant c^nmity of Lord Palmer* 
ston than by the moral courage of Maishal Radi^izky — for the former • 
refused his mediation to treat for the co*sbion oi Lombardy, and the 
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last nefi^Ierted the reiterated orders of t^e timid ministry of Vienna 
to purchase peace upon that dishonourable condition. 

We have already cited a recent pamphlet by Signor Mazzini 
(spiritedly translated by Madame George Sand), containing a 
frank development of the principles of the writer and his party ; 
we conclude he was nol^ quite so explicit with Lord Minto when 
that nobleman delivered him his credentials in * Switzerland in 
1847.* He now says : — 

* Entre le supplicc des freros Bandiera et la mort de Gregoiro XVI., 
unevace d’e*;prits avait surgi, qui, (^levee a moitid dans le ma- 
t^riahsme sceptique dii dix-huiti^me siccle, ^ moitid dann I’electisme 
Francis, radotaU fi^anmoins de christianUme et de religion, et se parait 
du Dom de moderes. . . . Ces gons-la s’etaient posd pour probleme a 
rteudr^* la conciliation des inconciliablcs : la liberti avec la royofite, 
la naHonaliti avec le dhnefnbrement, ... 11s n’avaient pas conscience 
de la mission Italienne.* — B^ptibliqne et JRoyaute, p. 16. 

The monarchy ,of the north of Italy under Charles-Albert was 
the object of these short-sighted politicians, and it is for this (the 
greatest of crimes in his eyes) that they fall under the lash of 
Signor Mazzini. * Mottcinich,’ says the same writer, ^ espiit non 
puissant, mais logique,’ had judged correctly both of the ^iews of 
the King and the parties that suppoited him, and of theii' pro- 
bability of success, lie might have added that Prince Mcttcmic*h 
had timeously and distinctly warned Lord Palmerston on all these 
points.f He then proceeds thus : — , 

* La monarcliie Italionne n’entre pas ds^iis Ics desscins des factieux. 
Tin fidt positif doit Ics dcHoumcr de I’ld^e d’une Italic monarchique ; le 
roi possible de cette monaioliie n’existe ni au dela ni en de 9 a des Alpes. 
lls marchent h. Ja Bewblique sous le drapeau des reformes adminis- 
tratives : les factie^x twchent d’accomplir une oeuvre qui ne pourrait 
rester circoiiscrite dans les ctats de TEglisc, ni dans les limites d’aucun 
des etats dont I’ensemble fonne la p^iiinsule Italienne. Les factieux 
cherchent a leunir ces etats dafis un seul corps politique, ou, au moins, 
dans unc confi^eration d’etats k)umise k la direction d’un pouvoir 
central supreme I . . . . Mettemxch duait vrai — seulement toute /^Italic 
itaitfaciioft^^Ib,, pp. 16, 30. i 

Such were the Republicans ; nor, if Signor Mazzini represents 
them fairly, have the moderns dcBe;>ed much more confidence 

^ A nous/ he says,^^* ils tendaient la main avec mystere, on murnLurant 
a dembvoix, Laissez faire^^chaque chose a son ietrps; pour le 
moment il nous faut prqfiier des hommes qui ont des*canons et des 
armies : qpres, nous tee rehverserons, Je ne me tappelle pas scul 
d’entr’euz qui ne m’aitdit ou Je suU en tkiorie aussi ripublicain 

* See Lord Palmeretoii'e deepatoh to J^rd Miiito, July 16, 1847. 

t See Piinoe Metteriii h’e clear despatch of the 2nd, and Lord Palmexiton’f cou 
temptiioua reply of the 12th August, 1847. 
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que vous Vttes vou8~tn^mej ettjui en zncme temps ne.calomDi&t de son 
mieux notre parti et nos intentions.’— p. 23. 

We trusty after this explicit dedaiatiofi of the views of the 
Italian Liberals by their own chief, that Ln^lish candour will 
not persist in attributing to them the moderate and constitutional 
opinions whieV they so utterly eschew. Mazzini furnishes us 
with a standard whereby to measure the integiity of his party. 
It will seem strange that the good faith of Charles- Albert should 
have exposed him to reproach, but small as it was, that pjjpcc 
exhibited more than ^ean be tolerated in the moral code 
of the true Republican ^ Mazzini, in deploring the ill success of 
the war in Lombardy, enumerates amongst its causes ^ le respect 
de la di])lomatie ctrangere, le reject des pactes^ des traitdSj des 
pretentions gouvememcntalcs qui remontent a Tepoque de»1815, 
lors memc que ces traites eussenUentrava des operations decisives.’ 

‘ Posterity,* says Mazzini (p. 30), * will judge Charles-Albert 
with equal severity whctlier they consider his apostacy in 1821, 
his conduct in 1833, or his capitulation * at Milan in 1848/ 
It is, especially, for this last act that Ifl^ lias incurred the morlaJf 
hatred of the Republicans. Mazzini had taken up bis residenct^ 
in Milan several weeks earlier, and by his influence with the' 
Socialists and the secret societies he had contributed very mate* 
rially to the catastrophe. curious work lately published under 
the title of Histoire de V Insurrection ct de la Campagne de 1^48, 
will su])ply many valuable details as to these (>\ent8. Signor Maz-> 
zini had excited the susceptible jealousy of ^hc Milanese — suggested 
doubts as to the sincerity of the King — tkwsyrted th^ endeavours of 
the wyal commissioners to procure men ana rMney — and fed the 
republican animosities towards the Piedmontese in every 2>art of 
the peninsula. The King was perfectly aware of the manoeuvres 
of the Republican party ; he well kpew7/0zo they intended turning 
his misfortunes to account, and these intentions he very skilfully 
succeeded in baffling. Had he negotiated immedi^‘'*V after his 
defeat, or had he retreated from Pavia into his own dominions, 
he ii^ould have exposed himself to the clamours of the ^ Italian 
party,’ who would have accusW him of selfishly throwing up the 
cAuse, and exposing Milan unprotected to the f^y of the barba- 
rian army. The Milanese patriots at the sani^time would have 
had it in their power to enumerate the deeds tb^ would 'have 
perfosmed, and the victories that the^ must have gained, and 
the Piedmontese party would tifus he covered with irretrievable 
unpojmlarity. Moreover the chiefs of the Republican faction were 
persuaded that the military failure of Jho Kii*g, and his imputed ' 
de&citioii of Lombardy, would secure the .immediate interfbntV^n of 
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a French army ; and henceforward to itroniotc the disastei's of their 
own champion, and to force him to abandon or seem to abandon 
their cause, became the real object pf their tortuous policy. This 
also explains llie treachery of Romoijno in the subsequent cam- 
paign. By falling bac*k with liis forces upon Genoa, he would 
have it in his power to su}>port the staunch repuljicans who had 
selected tliat convenient searport for their destined battle-field, 
while his defection would lacilitatc the success of Kadetzky, and 
hasten the interference oi France. But, alas I Europe will not 
leara that France c‘an sympathise only with good fortune.* 

These wily pcatriots have served their cause as bacUy with their 
pens as with tlu'ir swords, and the^ hate exposed that treachery 
in their own party which thej falsely impute to their opponents. 
A 'clever republican, who played a conspicuous part in the last 
disgraceful scenes in thej^Lombard capital, has givcm us a most 
instructive revelation both of the infamous tactics of his party 
and of his own bitter vviath that they were defeated by the superior 
dexterity of the King. 

* Le plan de conqi.ote de Charles- Albert avait avorlcS : il fallait 
rontrer dans scs Etats ; la «qiiestion etait de pouvoir s’assurcr rimpu- 
iiit(S. Pour Tobteuir, il sufhsait de I’eiigager a rendre it 1’Autr‘che le 
pays occupe. Eiifiii, si, en rentraiit eu Pieiiiont et eii abandonnuut les 
Lombards a la vengeance de leurs erinemis, 41 pouvait s’assurer la 
tranquillite, il avait eucoie de quoi se consoW: n^avail-H pas mhpvcfu* 
la for wot ion tVune rtpuhlujue^ et arreU' V influence Fran^aise au seuil 
de V Italic ? 3Iais la France avait dit que si elh entendait le cri de de- 
tresse de V Italic, ellt wta viendrait : il ne fallait done pas le lui laisser 
pousser.’ — Insurrection dj Milan enl848, par Charles Cattaneo, p. 201. 

It was witli a fciy whic’h tlic*y could neither conceal nor 
explain, that tlS Rcpublic*ans saw the King fall back upon 
Milan and offer to the city and his partisans in it such pro- 
tection as his discomfited ^irmy could afford. His troops, ex- 
hausted more by hunger than by defeat, oi^d chilled more by 
the ingratitude of the Lombards than by terror of the Austrians, 
might still x/civc offered a respectable resistance at Milan had the 
citizens cxliibitcd any porresponding ^disposition. But this was 
so far from being the case^ that the magazines were empty, provi- 
sions wcie scarce, and finally the populace hardly refrained from 
open hostility ta.'^ards the Piedmontese ^soldiers, while the mufii- 
cipality actu^ly despatched negotiatori to Radetzky’s camp to 
treat of a separate capitulation. Had they effected their purpose, 
or rather had not the obstinate humanity and inveterate gond faith 
of the Marshal defeated ir, the® Piedmontese army would have 
been exposed to utter annihilation and the King to captivity or 

* See Campagne de 1848, p. 80. 
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cTeatli. The people, excite# to fury by the demsi^ogues, menaced 
and insulted the Kin^, who bad compromised both his dignity 
and liis safety to benefit them, and he only escaped from assajs^ 
sination by tlie devotion pf liis body-guard, who cut a way for 
him tlirough the streets of Milan to his* indignant and famishing 
onny. So litt]^ were the motives of the 9Vustrian marshal under- 
stood, or so far from candid are e\en tiie more temperate of the 
Pii^dmontese partisans, that the author of tlie Hisloire de V Insur- 
rection^ already quoted, either mistakes or misrejircscnts them. 

‘ Suit impatience trop vive,’ he says, ^ dc rciitrer en vainqueur dans 
une ville dozit il avail efe ehasso par I’irisurrectioii, soit manque de 
hardiessc* ct coniiaissance encore imjiarfaite de la situation des Fid- 
niontais, le mar(k:lia1 so iiiuiiti'a trop iiu‘ile dans un moment ou il 
pouvait certaincment fiire meitre bas ics aruies au roi, ou Sien'lui 
faire eprouver uii sanglant eclicc.’ — ICt'h * 

Tlje same writei stales that ‘ au premier hruif de hi capitulation 
vn avait vu s^enfuir des jncniiers Mazzini ct tolls cos demagogues 
qui avaient tai»t contrihiiv a la^ catastroplw? Signor Mazzini, in 
addressing himself to foreign nations, is obliged to attempt some 
reply to an ac(*usatioa so repeat(*clly Inought against him— and 
what 4s his defence ? — 

‘ Les repuhlieains deraimt comhattre^ et ih discuteni — voila Taccu^ 

sation qui (‘ircule anjourd’hui encore a Tt^tianger et en Italic 

Je quittai Milan, Dieu atnl sait avec quelle doiileur, et j’allai a Bergame 
rejoiiidre la coloime de CHarllzaldi — (jiarihaldi et Medici, qui aban- 
donndrent les demiers le Uol de la Louibardie, sam se soucter des 
traiies ou des amiutices,^ — p. 100. 

This is what the patriot-hero, the lofty scorner of treaties and 
armistices, says ; but our readers are not to%upjj|pijb, as Ids words 
may seem Ui imply, that he ineurred whatever risks the column 
of Garibaldi was exposed to in its irn^guJar warfai'c i he simply 
sought proU^ction with that band till* he c ould fix on some other 
seat of government whe^'e lie might ^iroinote the cause of mischief 
— and he was not slow in discovering one. It was toRdme, from 
whence the Pope had just been «x|>elled by his own uiRKse policy 
and the counsels of liis foreign supporters, that Mazzini now 
repaired to take the supreme siirqctioii of a city which had just 
declared him, by a vote pf its senate, the most deserving of the 
sons of Italy ! ^ 

We nave do intention of following Mr. Cochrane i^hroogh his 
sketch of the Roman revolution. It is,^as far as it goes, correct^ 
and sAne passages supply new qpd striking details — but wc have 
already, as he admits, done our part in elucidating the subject, 
and if we notice his interesting* chapters at all^ it is only to make 
a few remarks upon the difficulties thiA. have since opposed the 
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Pope’s attempts, to re-establish his r temporal authority. Mr. 
Cochrane devotes many pages to speculations on the best method 
of preserving to the Pope that independence which is necessary 
to his efficiency as he^ of his Ch)irch. On this topic we 
cannot agree with — nor even well understand — our travellers 
reasoning. We may observe that he seems to l]^ of that parti- 
cular section of ‘Young England’ which, to speak gently, rather 
leans to the Romish system than otherwise ; but still he argues as 
if fj^miiig to be recognized as a steady Anglican, while censuring 
sternly the blindness of any Christian sect which can amslder it an 
advantage to their own form of Christianity that injury should be 
inflicted on the spiritual authority of the Pope. ‘ No form of 
Christian creed, whatever that form may be, can suffer without all 
ChHs^ianity feeling the shock ’ 218). If this be true indeed, 

we are deeply sony for il^ as we. think a blow has been struck at 
the Roman Catholic form of Christianity from which it can never 
recover. Nor, if we were partakers in the writer’s apparent 
anxiety for the influence of the triple crown, should we find it 
possible to derive any comfort from the opinion which he thus 
expresses : — 

‘ It will be well for the Gliurcli, while there is yet time,*to set 
herself free from the trammels of temporal sovereignty, which only 
gilil:>, out does not strengthen her position. Thus, placed high above 
the con^ 'sts, the fiictious, the bitternesses of party spirit, she will 
becoiD' greater tnan she has hithertcy* been, and by the sacrifice of 
tenftporal objects her sphere of utility will br greatly increased.’ — ^p. 219. 

We axe not convince^,*. We do not comprehend how the Pope 
can remain ecclesiastically efficient if he he separated from Rome, 
nor how he is to«^)e cfuppoi ted in it without the greater part of the 
temporalities of the see. Without a fixed revenue, the decencies of 
his court and the pomp that Romish worship requires could not be 
maintained ; and supposing*that, in lieu of his dominions, a pen- 
sion were subscribed for his support by tUb great Catholic powers 
of Euroj^^pw long does Mr. Cochrane think a republican diam- 
ber would.' cheerfully submit to the burden — ^how long would the 
infidel and the lukewarm be in discovering the uselessness of such 
a rent-charge-— and how could fr<*c action belong to a supreme 
Pontiff, ex'-effiewyae high arbiter of thc^ Catholic world, were ^e 
dependent for h^upport on the charity of countries^owing him no 
tcmf>OTal allegiands ? That the Pope i^l not long retain his tem- 
poral sovereignty we fiimly believe — we have ever been that 
opinion, and^we are persu^edc that his recent restoration by a 
French army will hurry rather than retard the event ; but wc are 
equally sure thatiit is the heaviest blow that can be dealt to 
Catholicism, and morcovW that it is so considered by all the 
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Socialists and Republicans jn Europe, and for t^iat reason hailed 
by them with such undisguised satisfaction. 

Tlie position of the Pope, all timos'one of great difficulty, is 
now involved in unprecedented embarrassment. Every untoward 
occurrence inevitable in a *country so divided by faction, so de- 
pressed by poverty, and so tom by revokition, is instantly attri- 
buted to the oripnal sin of a priestly government. Newsmongers 
from every part of the world have congregated in his capital to 
criticise his actions — his words — his silence ; condemning eai*h 
project before its nature is ex]>lained, and announcing its failure 
before it has been brougljl into activity ; his administration secretly 
and skilfully undermined by the Republicans — coldly supported 
by the priesthood — jealously watched by Austria — betraj^ by 
the subaltern agents of tli(‘ French ^)arty, and the support ^prded 
by tlic government in Paris just enough to present him from 
falling into the power of his enemies, or seeking refuge and pro- 
tection among the bayonets bf Radetzky. Mr. Oochrane takes no 
account of these peculiar diiliculties in his philosophic al specula- 
tions, which we cannot bbt tliuik his ch^ar-^ighted and practical 
friend ^Melvius’ would class with thosi^ \isIonary fabrics which 
he accuses our traveller of loving to builll up. 

Of^he same class, and of not more value, are the dhers 
schemes of Signor Durando di Mendone for the settlemi..! of 
Italy, which Mr. Cochrane evidently thinks deserving of ^.neral 
atteWion (p. 21G). liy this politician’s proposel divislou »f tlie 
Italian peninsula, the Popeawould be confined to Rome and Civita- 
Vecchia, with the intervening patch of ttnitory ; but this would 
leave him veiypoor — nor do we think his treasury w^uld be filled 
or his tranquillity secured by bestowing on lilm In addition, as is 
benevolently suggested, the islands of Elba andSai'dinia, which have 
always proved a heavy expense to the t\\o wealthy sovereigns in 
whose dominions they arc included. * Sicily again, so evidently 
indisposed to remaining under the %ame crown as Naples, with 
which it has so many and such ancient ties, would hardlj^^dure tlic 
supremacy of distant Tuscany, widi which this statemm^ wishes 
to combine it ; and we ^aq hardly see how Lucca and Savoy 
would be enabled to cement pj^oposed union, considering that 
they are separated by several hufidred miles of fmeign territoiy, 
4 by^ range of the loftiest %lps, and still more eififiraally by a dif- 
ference of language. ‘ Well may M. Durando tbmark,^ says Mr. 
Cochrane, ^ that more unreasonable and i^tastical combinations 
were cuccutcd on a larger scale by tlic great king-makers and 
kingdom-founders of 1814.^ It may, ffir aught we know, become 
the sincerity of M. Durando to make such an assertion, and it would 
suit his purpose no doubt to have it ^believed, W an* 
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lish Con&ervativ^ might well have hesitated to countenance it. 
With the limits of other states, as determined at that epoch, 
Ve have at present no concern;. our attention is confin^ to 
Italy, to which country also the remarks of M. Durando and 
Mr. Cochrane exc lusively relate. ^ The king-makers of 1 814 ’ 
found a * kingdom of Italy’ — ^including the Mantuan and Milanese 
duc^es, the Italian provinces of the republic of Venice, and the 
papal legations — the CTown of which kingdom had been woin by 
^{apoleon; while Rome (with the patrimony of St. I’eter), Tuscany, 
Lucca, Turin, the stronghold of Alessandria, the greater part of 
Piedmont, and all the Illyrian provinces of Venic’c from Trieste 
to Cattaro inclusive, were incorj^orated with Imperial France^ 
and farmed dejiartments of it. On the defeat of Buonaparte a 
fresh distribution became necessary, and in tlic dismemberment 
of his colossal empire, the victors exhibited a disinten^sted- 
ness of which history affords no example. The Emperor of 
Austria resigned his claims to Belgium, and in exchange recehed 
the moderate c*ompcnsation of the^ Venc‘tian provinces, which were 
not transferred to iii^n on the subversion of a native government, 
but were cut off from the overgrown dominions of an intrusive 
power. The Pope — whom Mr. Abercrombie agrees with the late 
King of Sardinia in thinking, besides that monarch himst If, the 
only Italian sovereign in Italy — ^was rcstoied to the possessions 
of which he had been dc'privcd. Naples and Sicily were again 
united — Lucc'u was ultimately to fal) to Tuscany — and Genua was 
annexed to Piedmont: — the King of Sardinia alone, of all Italian 
sovereigns, finding hipiself a gainer aftcT the troubles of EurojK* 
were pacified. Such was the new settlement. We might ask, 
had Italy ever Iv^en bc^forc so little divided into separate states? 
At all events, was this aiTangeincmt or the French monopoly whicli 
had been just put down the more* favourable to Italian indo 
pendence — to Italian nationality? Did the union of Genoa with 
Piedmont, of Naples with Sicily, or tlie disconnection of those 
territoric^^espcctivcly, most promote the cause of Italian unity ? 
But we are combating sliodows-^mere words. In the recent Italian 
troubles the strongest - efforts have j>een made by the natives of 
Genoa and Sicily to shake thetpsej ves free from the Italian states to 
whic^ they had been tied. In point of JFact, unity is what Italians 
most dread abhor, and among their numerous antipatiliesi 
none are so strbng as those with which they regard their nearest 
neighbours. t 

We do not ask Mr. Cochrang to believe us — but we would refer 
him to Mazzini, the arch-director of all Italian revoluticms. Let 
him ascertain frpm that great man wliat his opinion is of any that 
slj^U ^ radoteuJt de Christ ianisim et de religion /—let him witness 

whether 
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whether it is territorial recystrlYmtions, adininisttativc reforms, or 
the downfall of all crowns and all mitres that would satisfy his 
party? Does Mr. Coelirane seriously believe that any fresh 
division of Italian provinces, or any administrative reforms effected 
by Italian princes, would content those agistors ? Ctm he have any 
doubt as to tliwr real purposes — ^when their acknowledged chief 
proclaims that the man who does not recognise ‘ rimpuissance 
absolue de la monarcliie, la mort de toutes les illusions dynas- 
tiques, aristocratiques, et modcrecs, n’a ni intclligf'ncc, ni euflu', 
ni amour vrai pour Tltalie, ni espoir d’avenir ’ ? — {Rvp. et Roy. y 
p. 139.) * 

The Popp, we presume, is not to be again deluded either by 
the shouts of the mob who betrayfd, or the whispers of thtt mode- 
rates who deserted him. We are no admirers of Pius TX., aftid no 
friends to the Roman Catholic leligion :^’e liave ever deplored the 
errors of that Church, and ,w'c should be tlie last, to acc*ede lo any 
scheme for extending its influence; but we cannot deny a fact 
because W'c laT'ient it, nor. j>retend to think we are strengthening 
an establishment while w*e are midennliiing*it. It is our honest 
<’onviction that, though economical an/I judicial reforms might 
be intsodiiced with (*ffect into the Papal government, tliat govern- 
ment cannot be essentially altered, and that the advocates for a 
representative sysUm at Rome may be divided inlo two classes 
— ^thosc who are profotftidly imorant of the country, and those who 
desire to revolutionise it in the full sense of Maz/ini, 

Mr. Cochrane offers sobic* shrewd juid just remarks, but is on 
the whole too severe, on the character of Gregory XVI. Gregory 
had neither shining abililies nor shining virtues, 4jut he had a 
strict sense of justice : he was sincerely devofft, and vcaloudy 
attached to the Church of which he was the head, and his first desire 
was that the interests of that Churcli^should suffer no detriment 
through his means. He was anxiqps to extend the benefits of 
Christianity, while he did not neglect the temporal interests of his 
people. Much was done during Ids reign to promote ' cause of 
material prosperity, and no one laboured harder to adorn and 
beautify the dty. Mr. TJoclirane charges him with excess of ti- 
midity, and expatiates on the drni cessnry and ridiculous precau- 
ticjps with which he surrot nded Idmself. We reafl^ ^bought nobody 
excepting Lord Palmerston could be ignorant th^t the whole resign 
of Gregory was one prolonged struggle against revolution — ^that on 
the ve^ day of his accession, before his 'character was known — 
nay, before his very name had been disslosed — ^bc had ‘been met by 
conspiracy and revolt, and that the military assistance both of 
France and Austria had been necessary to sebure him on tlic 
throne. Can Mr. Cochrane need to he reminded that the *ltaUsin« 
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exiles had organised revolutionaxy coilimittees in England and in 
France, and that their emissaries were found in every part of the 
Papal states — that frequent attempts at insurrection had been 
made in Romagna, and tliat the death of Gregory himself delayed 
another which was just ^pe for action ? That Pontiff Was aware, 
though Lord Palmerston and Mr. Cochrane are not, that the King of 
Sardinia had accorded more than tacit support to these subversive 
schemes. And truly the malcontents beyond the Alps had made 
veiy little secret of their purposes and of their hopes. Every coffee- 
house and every theatre rang with discussions, which, if ‘ opinions’ 

> were punished in Italy, would certainly £ave recommended their 
promoters to prison. Whatever crime is committed by a rcvolu- 
tionistdu Italy, when seized by justice he is said to be confined 
for his * opinions.’ This phrase, misinterpreted by tourists, has 
been the cause of much* waste ‘of syinpatliy ; every felon who 
professed liberality and praclist'd larceny was instantly transformed 
into a political martyr. But enough of tliis. Mr. Cochrane, who 
is so eloquent on the many bad* featives of the Roman govern- 
ment, might have learned, we should have thought, in the course 
even of his brief parllaibentary career, how much easier it is to 
denounce abuses than to reform them. Many of these Gregory did 
succeed in amending — many more he tried to amend. lie was 
economical and even parsimonious in his own pcTSonal expenses ; 
he did not suISt liis family to be a burden *iO the country, find ^he 
court in his day exhibited none* of the pom]) with whicli so many 
popes had suiToundcd it. Tiie administration of the state he 
placed in the hands of Cardinal Lambruschini, a man whose dis- 
interestedness gave ipore annoyance to his suitors than it excited 
admiration in tbs’ public — a man whom Mr. Cochrane himself de- 
scribes as possessing * superior merit, strong intellect, and a grave 
resolution — who would hav^ arrested, if it could have been arrested, 
the heaillong progress towa^s anarchy, ^and therefore naturally 
most unpopular with the demagogues’ (G9). This man, Mr. 
Cocliran'omust remember, was the all-powerful minister during 
the greater part of the reign which he so mercilessly vituperates. 
Gregory XVl, is the scape-goat upon Vhom all the sins of the 
papacy have been cast — even 'flic* ujiholders of the papal govern- 
ment insist oil^xhibiting their liberality by loading his memqry . 
with unmerited ^loquy — and Mr. Cochrane has allowed himself^ 
to echo a cant which he should have despised. 

Pius IX. from the first took no steps towards administrative 
reform, andf — whatever may ha)/e been his own wishes or incli- 
nations — ^no abuses were amended. lie soon lost the power of 
yiaryiitig or dlsmlissing bjs ministers, and the mismanagement of 
I those forced upon him by the clubs made the errors of their 
« , ' obnoxious 
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obnoxious predecessors siijk into insignificaneq. His 
amnesty brought all the conspirators against his poi 
capital, where no promise, even, of amendment was exacted to 
curb the violence of thei^ proceedings ; and the popularity with 
which this measure seemed to invest the Pope was principally— 
if not wholly-^ contrivance of the demagogues to lure him on to 
destruction, it was necessary, moreover, to drill the populace 
into obedience to their self-elected chiefs, and to teach them to 
take an active part in public affairs. ^ You must hring the j^oplc 
into the streets^ was the direction of the master-mind ; ‘ they must 
be accustomed to see the influence of their voices and the ejffkacy of 
their numerical strength; any eacuse tluat enables you to do this' 
must be seized; the pojmlarity of Pio Nona is an unexpeef^d piece 
of good fortune' In pursuance ‘of Signor Mazzini’s advice, the 
Pope was daily, nay, liouily, assailej by his hypocritical ad- 
mirers ; they marched and sang at the sign of their fuglemen, 
and soon convinced even *the weak and vain Pio Nono that his 
popularity would last only as.lpng as he suffered himself to be the 
instrument of his ou n ruin. • 

The character of these mobs changeebas visibly as tlieir purpose. 
Strainers flocked from all parts of Italy to Home, and took the 
most conspicuous part in national exhibitions ; * men (writes 
Mr. Cochrane) with coarse and degiaded countenances, whose 
lives arc a mystery, opd who crawl foith from the ruins of socie- 
ties like foul things that ih'e engendeied by decay' (70). The 
leader of these choice tioops and the subaltern agent of sedition 
was the noted Ciceros acchio — to whom, we should hardly have 
recurred but to correct a little inaccuracy in the volume before us. 

We are ejuite ready to admit that he was •a gpross, thick-set fel- 
low, of a bold and uncouth appearance, with a head dispi-opor- 
tioned to his body' (70); and without troubling 4hc immortal 
author of Timon,' we daie say that suet an exterior would not shock 
the good taste of the tnob ; but ^ife dissent from Mr. Cochrane 
in ascribing to him * the simplicity and caiiiestncss which produce 
conviction,’ — and wdth regard totlie personal courage all8 conceded 
to him, we can only say that our traveller differs from those who 
had observed him narrowly. JI% lived in more terror of assassi- 
nation than Gregory Xyi-j always went abroad wUh a well-aimed 
&dy-guard, and rarely ventured at all to the Monti’ or the 
‘ Trasteverc ** regions, where his person and his cause werU un- 
popular. Impudence he possessed in ft very great degree ; but 
to which of his qualities it waf that he owed the affections of 
the people we will not venture to surmise — still less to fix ^ 
upon that which recommended him to ‘the personal friendship * 
Lord Minto, her Majesty’s plcnipofbntiaiy ’ (71); dishonour, 
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lagc the by, to if^hich, we strongly ^suspect, the burly corn- 
chandler attached much leas value than Mr. Cochrane seems to 
imagine. < , 

We may here pause a moment on a question which our tourist 
passes sub silentio^ though of no small consequence in estimating 
the instructions Lord Minto received, the timing his arrival, 
and the part he played in the tragic farce already in progress. The 
Papal Government has formally denied ha\mg e^er invited his 
lordship to Rome: to refute ^hich a miiii&teiial uews^iaper has 
pubirshed some extracts fiom the voluminous coiTespondcnceof tlie 
JBlue-Books. The sense ascTxlied to these'ex tracts is, however, far 
from commanding our acceptance. It must at onec strike any calm 
reader even had the Pope desired the countenance of an English 

cabinet-minister, he could never have wished his illustrious guest 
to constitute himself the interpreter betwee^n him and his rebellious 
subjects : much less that he should lend liis aid to adv anee the 
measures urged such parties. But in truth tlie whole si heme was 
conciK’ted, not at Home, l)ut at V‘ 4 iis bj our ambassador Lord 
Noimanby, and atTuiiii b> oui imo} Mi. Abcitiombie, the son- 
in-law of Lord Minto. I’his Lvst-iiamcil gentleman was peifeclly 
aware of the dcsiio oi thi' Foreign Secietai v to inortli^ ] ouis- 
Pliilippe and M. Guizot, and lie suggested that no fitter mcims 
could be taken than that Enghind slioulcl alFoid that counieiianee 
to the revolutionists of luily which couldriiiot be expected from 
France. But the serious question is as to the irs yesta* ol the 
Marquis of Normjuibj ; and lieie it will- be peneived, by a c’areful 
examination of the coije'^poiidenn' so triumphantly rejiroduced, 
that our Ambassador represents himself, in his despatch of the 19th 
of April, 18A having paid a visit ol simple coiiilcsy to the 
Papal Nuncio at Paris, then confined by illness to his bed- 
chamber, whom he inuih alarxuccl by giving political importance 
to some vague expressions dropped in the course of conversation. 
Then he admits that ^ the Nudcio guarded* himself against making 
in any slis^ a definite communication from his government, only 
conveying to me privately what Le knew to have been long their 
constant wish.’ It will be observed tl)at M. Fomari, the Nuncio, 
spoke of what had long been th|t w.ish of the Papal court — ^that is, 
long before it presided over by Pius IX. The hint, howev^, 
was sufficient for 'Lord Palmerston, and on the 27th of April lie 
writes to Lord NV»manby desiring him to ask the Nuncio to ex- 
plain precisely the nature of the support that Ms government 
would wish Jo reedwe from I^ngland. It is obvious enough, 
even in the confused and wordy despatch of the noble Am- 
bassador, that the Nuncio was now thoroughly alarmed at the 
Bse^whLob had been made of his unguard^ observations, and 
‘ ■ ' that 
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that he hastened to explf^in away the peculiar meaning which 
his impetuous colleague had attached to^ them. * His Excellency 
replied/ writes Lord Normaoiby, * that, being without any pre- 
cise instructions from government ^ was difficult for him 
at this moment to do more than express his own feelings^ which, 
however, he l^d every reason to IcHcve ^ere in accordance with 
the sentiments of the Holy See/ The Nuncio took care, more- 
over, on this occasion to repeat, in terms entirely clear and dis- 
tinct, that the desire for direct communication with England^* ]^as 
no novel idea arising merely from the difficulties of the present 
Pope’s position, but had lw*en strongly felt by his predecessor* 
So very cautious was this diplomatist to mark to our Ambassador ‘ 
that it was not the ac tual and acc-idental position of the PijjYedom 
which liad suggested a wish lor special rounfenance on tlip part 
of England. The Nunedo, the, Marcjiiis sa^s in continuation, 

* was much pleased ’ with the commoiii)lace expressions of polite- 
ness and regard which w(‘re addiessed lo him* — replying, ‘that 
he would write upon the^subjoc't to Rome’ — fiom whence, be it 
noted, lie had certainly recei>ed no authoifly to oj>cn any com- 
munication whatc'vcr with the English Ambassador — and finally, 
thren’^iing out ‘ as his own suggestion^ lliat if a minister could not 
be eshiblished at Rome, it would at least be a great support to his 
Holiness if some one in the confidence of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment could have a temporary opjMwtunil) of personally commu- 
nlc'atlng wdtli the Poj)o and* his ministers/ Such was the nego- 
tiation ; and can any candid man maintain, after considering it as 
told by the precious Blue Book itself, tha* it is at all inconsistemt 
with the Papal version of the fact, — that is, the c^stinct contra- 
diction whic’h Rome has giM-n to Lord Palmei*ton’s assertion of 
an invitation from Romc^ 

A number ol excellent reasons suggested Lord Min to for that 
very delicate mission — whic-h inc-lucl^, vt must be allowed, objects 
that could never have* been dreamt of by ‘the Pope ^ and his 
ministers/ He was everywhere received with courtesy, and by 
the revolutionary party with eifthusiasm. Patiently overlooking 
the extraordinary violatfos of all rules of etiquette — even of 
common decency — in the manfu^r^of the Earl’s personal approach 
(jpe Cochrane^ p. 77), the well-bred Pius receivj^ him with the 
respect due to the representative of Great Brifltin, and conversed 
freely with him ; but if cither he or the Foreign Secretary *still 
dreams that his conduct as Amhassadew, the company he fre- 
quented, the language he held, •or {he measures he suggested, 
were agreeable to 5ie Pope, or to any person not enpged 
(like themselves) in the revolutionary jiropi^nda, the mist^e 
is complete. When those noble Lords are better acefuaiyt^ 
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wMi the people in whose internal -concerns they thought it 
advisable to intrude themselves, they will be aware that civil 
language and courteous professione are no proofs of affection 
or gratitude, and th<^ will not again expose themselves to the ridi- 
cule of forcing unwelcome assistance, and of then having their 
officiousness contemptilbiisly rebuked. We do iull justice to 
the high abilities of her Majesty’s chief adviser on her foreign re- 
lations, and we still more admire the boundless confidence he 
hLpiself places in them ; but we cannot tliink he was peculiarl}’’ 
qualified to intervene as the counsellor of an infallible sovereign, 
when his knowledge of that sovereign’s nfercly sublunary position 
was so limited that he believed the college of cardinals to be self- 
elected (see his despatch, January 5, 1849, Blue Book). How 
would the British public appreciate the advice on our own insular 
affairs volunteered by a ^foreign official who had so accurately 
studied our Constitution as to be satisfied that her Majesty’s privy- 
councillors are elected by ballot among the aldermen of London ? 

* The arrival of Lord Minto,’ ** says our author, * was hailed 
by the Republican party as a great triumph; a large croud loudly 
cheered him in the Piazza di Spagna, while from the uindous of the 
Euroju hotel he made a short speech in favour of Italian indeperdence. 
It was not long before he became intimately acquainted vith Ster- 
bini, Canino, Ma<!si, and, above all, Ciccroxacchio. On the evening 
of the lull of November (1847) a grand banquet was given at the 
Tht4tre d’ApolIon, at wliicli the niinis&ers, the rouueil of state, and, 
most important of all. Lord Minto were p 1 ;e^ent. The people rose and 
cheered Lord Minto, wlien the arch-agitator, the modern Rieiizi — 
Cicerovaccliio — entered Ids box and was welcomed by tlic English 
minister. In fact, no ,<;tep was left iintakeii to prove to the populace 
that the mob, led\)n by ambitious demagogues and mischievous agi- 
tators, possessed the 6ym])atliy of the British Government.’ — ^p. 74. 

This passage, no doubt, i^ill be rather indigestible to the noble 
Earl who has so stiffly denied; in his place in the House of Lords, 
that be lent any support to the measures which precipitated the 
fall of the papacy, or even in any way fostered the aversion to 
Austria. We entirely acquit him of having intentionally done 
what he so stoutly denies ; ^ut he leally should not be surprised if 
a great weight pf responsibility is cast upon his shoulders and those 
of the Secretary whose policy he represented. Foreigners can- 
not be persuaded, ^of what we Imow to be quite true,'' that Lord M. 
was totally unqualified Vj ^ veiy unusual degree of ignorance of 
the country for the difficult tas^ he bad so eagerly undeicaken, 
while be was made a mere tool and catspaw in the hands of 
artful men Who lapghed at his simplicity and abused his credulity. 
Childishly elated with tho^popularity he seemed to enjoy, the mysti- 
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fied Earl conveyed false impreisions to his employers ;* and though 
no suspicion of his own incapacity seems to have shadowed his 
hour of triumph, the baleful effect of his* advice must have been 
as apparent to himself eve he recross^ the Alps, as it was to 
eveiy one else before he had quitted Rome. 

^ On the 8tk of March/ says Mr. Cochrane, ^ Mazzini arrived in 
Rome. A system of wanton spoliation, of unbridled excess, of cruelty 
perhaps without parallel, commenced. • . • The only difference 

between the Roman revolution and that of 1789 is, that the Fr^pch 
one was directed by men of greater courage and more thorough de- 
termination. There was^not much open violence manifested at Rome, 
but it is quite undeniable that murders, and those of the blackest and ' 
most fearful description, were hourly committed — that the people 
groaned under a reign of terror, that no property was safe,**that no 
respect was shown to rank, age, or profession ; we have only lo turn 
to the debates which took place iirthe Ccihstituent to comx>reliend the 
spirit that animated these worthless men, who are ^ow, by the curious 
in historical readings, exalted as patriots.’ — pp. 107-109. 

To appreci ito the conduct * of these men— to read aright either 
what they did or what they refrained from doing — must be re- 
memhcnHl that no one believed in the* possible durability of the 
liouftin Republic, — least of all its own supreme directors. Neither 
should it be forgotten that Rome was surrounded on every side 
by foreign armies and hostile populations. The Austrians were 
ill possession of the* Legations and of Tuscany — the French 
menaced an attac'k on flic capital — the Neapolitans were en- 
camped in the Agro Romano — a Spanish force was approaching 
Latium. Caution was forced upon the re\olntionary government ; 
immediate punishment was at hand, and would, they feared, be 
inflicted. It was not then surmised that the protection of England 
hovered over them, and that a consul would descend, like the 
heathen divinities of the Iliad, to }irotect his discomfited favourites, 
and render them invisiUc or invulnerable in the hour of their defeat I 

After a clever sketch of Garibaldi and his myrmidons, Mr. 
Cochrane says — , 

^ There was another body of troops to whom it would be great injustice 
not to assigpi no vriy honourably pl^ce — we mean the fiiiancicri, or re- 
venue officers — who were organist into a regiment under a man whose 
itame will go down for ever to posterity, not ass^ciiled with Daiiton, 
i^nt Just, rr Couthon, but with Maillard, Saiiterre,.aud Carrier. 
Slight as is the interest generally taken in Italian politics, this name 
lias s^^quired a European celebrity — it is Zambiauchi. Of his previous 

‘ “ * f ' * 

* Thuf (as Mr. Cochrane kindly reminds him) on the^ 13th of Januaty, 1848, he 

writes to Lord Mmerston that the * authorities ' aie frightened at an * imaginary 
danger ;* and on the 14th of April ensuing, tint * igithing life popular dissatisfaction 
is to be apprehended at Rome.' * • - . 
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lift but little is known. In appearance and manner he was one of those 
wretched beings bred in foiU places ana obscurity, who crawl out, 
vampire-like, from their fetid lurking-places, when t^ times are dark 
and confused, to fatten on the decay of their fellow-men. His ghastly, 
vulgar countenance and sordid habits of life, and free, brutal, and dis- 
gusting language, at once procured him a high place amongst those men 
with vriiom such qualities are esteemed virtues. These Ahancieri, under 
the command of this demagogue, were in the immediate service and 
under the immediate patronage of the triumvirs. The extreme treachery 
of ihq character of these men, the secret nature of their assassinations, 
has been urged in tiieir defence. It is not possible, say the defenders 

of the republic, to give a list of the murdered But not to 

make vague assertions, there are some particular instances in which the 
murders can be brought home directly to Zambiaiichi himself^ or his 
immediate followers. He wus quavter^ at the couvent of S. Calisto, 
in Trastevere. The (Quarterly Keview (No. 170, p. 594) speaks of five 
executions which took place at this convent ; and this is one of tlie 
assertions for whicU the writer has been, mist severely attacked : it was 
therefore not an iinfav ounble one by which to test his general accuracy. 
It so happens that the French deticlirnent ,iiow stationed there is the 
same that entered the city on the morning of its surrender, and I there- 
fore went there, and had soAie conversation not only with the officers 
in command, but with tlie sergeants and common soldiers, and I learned 
that the number of bodies of priests discovered, cither buried, or with half 
the body out of the ground, but all in some measure concealed, in one 
small g^en attached to the convent, but within the compass of its 
walls, could not be reckoned as less that: fourteen : some said twelve, 
whDe others computed them as high us tw enty. In a matter of this kind 
there may be some exaggeration — indeed it is almost unavoidable ; but 
even the smallest number, twelve, is sufficient to justify the language 
used in the Quarterly c^st grave suspicion on the cha- 

lacter of those whcKUspute the existence of these atrocities.’ — p. 115. 

We confined our testimony to five murders — ^not that we be- 
lieved them to have been sa limited, but because we had for the 
number specified a distinct wiftrant on which we could implicitly 
rely. But what mattered it, as to our argument, whether the murders 
of that paiiicular group were in ivunber five or twelve or twenty? 
It was the lawless violence inherent in the whole system of trans- 
actions, which we abhorred, denounced, and exemplified. We 
still consider ^assination as the most odious feature in all the 
late insurrections m the continent ; but wc can no longer flatter 
oursdves — ^if we ever did so— that it is a crime from wliich, even 
under the utmost excitements of political delusion, our own fellow- 
countrymen would instinctively shrink. We have been taught 
otherwise. This great capital has most narrowly escaped being 
stained with the ^feblood of an eminent foreign soldier, who, 
superseded by the Government which he had zealously and sig- 
• • • nally 
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nally served, chose to demote some of his univonted leisure to 
visiting England. The brewers’ men, who all but consummated 
their foul purpose on his person, were* no more qualified to 
judge of the merits of parties in the Hungarian civil war, or to 
verify or fairly estimate one-sided statements connerled with it, 
than were the Jbrewers’ horses stabled wifhin the same walls. It 
is, we observe, the conviction of the leading journalists both in 
Fnuace and Germany, tliat those rough fellows themselves could 
have known as little and cared less about General Haynau t^jpn 
about the man in the moon — and that they must have been incited 
by some foreign emisA.iics — the agents of that red committee 
which, there seems to be no doubt, has established itself in 
London. We arc much inclined to l)elie\c this — and at alj^ events 
bold that Sir George Grey will neitherHlo justice to our character 
at home or abroad, if he does ii^t instl^te a searching inquiry as 
to th<‘ secret history of the case.* Hut one point is unhappily 
clear — namely, that, whoe\er ina^ ha\e been thb immediate insti- 
gators of the assault, it war .precisely wliat had been recom- 
mended deliberately, during some ]necediiig months, in several 
of our own newrs})apeis — iiicliuling, ne are soriy to say, one 
of cofsideraible liteiary reputation, anil commonly supposed to 
be not without a rather close* j)artlci])ation in the advantages of 
ofTicial connexion emd advice. Our readers may, perhaps, re- 
member that we quotq^l in March last (Q. /2., No. 172, pp. 500- 
514) some spccimerjs of tlfiit odious teaching, set forth in jhc 
p€*dantic dialect of Mr.« Landor, which has at last been re- 
duced to practice in a sha]ie alike ferocious and cowardly. We 
need not tell them how largely the snnie spirit has |{cen shown in 
newspaper comments on what lias just occuifecW-nor ask whether 
they have not participated in our own indignant surprise and sor- 
row at finding the display not confined to prints (avowedly of the 
revolutionary colour? A journal co*nsidered during very m.any 
years as a respectable'ally of the Conservative party, and which 
we find spoken of as its ‘ organ ' in reference to this vm* matter, 
has adopted the tone which we shourd, but a few m*Snths ago, 
have expected to see Repudiated by every writer, of whatever 
political school, above the low^|t«pnrveyors of the pothouse and 
the rabble. This iask circumstance is indeed^most painful, 
ifut let it not be oveiTated; most certainly athe long-esteemed 
journalist in Question has been the * organ ’ oT notlirng but* his 
own short-sighted spleen — a spleen of which there has been some 
slighlilr previous manifestations^ — a|l Europe, moparchical or 

* A Fnuikfort juurual deBi^ates by initials a German clerk em^oyed by the 
Brewing firm — a gentleman who had bmn captain jn the Q9idn MtMU of Vienna 
during the October insurrection. Is there such a clerk t * .• . 

• republicanij 
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republican, may ,be well assured that — excepting among our 
avowed z^ots of sedition, and some few fretful socialuts in 
disguise — the brutalities in question have been loathed and exe- 
crated by every rank and order of British society.* 

Mr. Cochrane quotes some striking words from a late speech of 
Lord John Russell — words in every respect wortljiy of his posi- 
tion — Oh ! Si sic omnia ! 

‘ Another lesson,’ says Lord John, * has been taught us since go- 
vej^nments have been disturbed and overtlirown in their course ; we 
have seen in other countries of Europe the cause of liberty endangered, 
and the cause of good government injured, by those who came for- 
ward in the name of liberry and democratic government ; we have seen 
in Italy a venerable Pontiff, whose benevolence and good intentions 
no one 'can doubt, obliged tq fly from his capital ; we have seen that 
capital stained with the blood of the minister who had been assas- 
sinated ; and we have seen t'.ie wild establishment of a republic followed 
by a foreign bombardment and foreign occupation.* 

* Lord Palmerston must have wiithcfl,* pursues Mr. Cochrane, * as 
he listened to this sentence. Why did not Lord Palmerston anticipate 
the advice of the first .ninistcr of the Crown in counselling the Pope 
not to do too much ? * — p. 03. 

Why, toe rather ask, did Lonl Palmerston think bimselLcalled 
upon to give any advice at all in a matter as to which we have 
under his own hand such astounding proofs of his ignorance? 
Who constituted him the oracle of the revedutionists of Europe ? 
and why was the minister of Queen Victoria to offer advice to a 
Sovereign with whom all communication' was — according to his own 
version of the law— prohibited under the penalty of a praemunire ? 

The foreign policy of Britain has been recently discussed in 
the high council ^rf ihe nation at great length, and with temper, 
intelligence, and sound judgment. The result has been a con- 
demnation of it by a large majority in one house, and an acquittal 
by a very narrow majority ‘’in the other. The dexterity of the 
noble Lord whose conduct was the subject of discussion in evading 
the points of attack has been much, and we dare say justly, 
praised / we are not the Best judges of merit in such strategics ; 
we may however take the liberty of liintlng, that had his talents 
been as conspicuously exhibit'^d 'in answering objections as in 
evading them^the results of his admini’^tration would not be the 
less disastrous. Kis professed object in sacrificing all those ih- ' 
terests and connSdons which had hitherto been deemed most 
important, while compromising our national reputation for honesty 
and fair dealing, was to presenre the friendship of repiiblican 
France. What are our present relations with that power the 

^ * We laj xiothingr of London Jews. One of them (an Autlrian Boron too) has pub- 
lished slitter declining ' to offer any opinion, one way or another, on the occurrence^ !!! 

noble 
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noble Lord best knows liimself ; and if he is inclined to pardon 
the slights with which he nas been treated, we will only observe 
that on former occasions he .has shown himself less tolerant of 
smaller injuries. With Russia it is probable he will not profess 
a desire to cherish any good understanding, since he considers 
international ||olicy a matter rather of a^ntiment than of expe^ 
diency. From the United States he has endured usage which 
few of his fellow subjects could read of without a blush. With 
Austria we are on terms that camiot be called amicable — aud^et 
with the liberals of Germany, of Italy, of all Europe, the ^me 
of the noble Lord is^hardly less odious than that of Prince 
Mcttemich. A mighty storm is looming on our horizon ; as the ' 
straw that shows the direction of the wind, potty persecutions are 
multiplying on our countiy men a]>foa<l ;^and we much fear, should 
the govcmmciit of France gain^consis^eney and acquire tlie con- 
fidence of neighbouring countries, we shall find that the systvme 
continental is not abandoned, and that a long debt of vengeance 
will be exacted. It is, in the ^)rcsent condition of political par- 
ties, very far from agreeable to us to dwell with censure on any 
part of the Ministry’s proceedings. We have, on the contrary, 
cverj^ disposition to support, if it werfc in our power, the respon- 
sible advisers of our Sovereign ; for some of whom individually, 
indeed, we entertain feelings of very high resjiect. Hut if such 
men as Lord John Russell and Lord Lansdownc will stoop to 
follow, ns to one great branch of policy, the guidance of I^rd 
I’almerston — tlic excesses of whose radical isiii arc to us at this 
liour perfectly unaccountable — it is iinpi^issible that they should 
not ]}ay for the partnership in character and digni^, or that they 
should avoid the ultimate responsibility ois t|^t national disaster 
to which, we arc forced to believe, his policy is rapidly tending. 


Art. IX. — Une VisUe au Jtoi Louis-Philippe, pp. 32. Parisj 

1849. ^ 

W E have in our succossire numbers traced so closely the politi- 
cal life of Loufs-Phifippe, fven from bis earlier days to bis 
recent exile, that our readers ^ill, we think, ex]^t us to follow 
tim to the tomb with the interest and respeeVdue to one of the. 
most extraortlinary men of modern times. A? general rcferance 
to the articles containing successive portions of his history must 
dispfinse us from repesiting on yiis occasion the various phases in 
which we have seen his character. TThere have been portions of 
his conduct, and of his policy, for which we ^ave not concealed * 
our regret, and even disapprobation ; hut we have, on the 'other 

Vi ha6dl> 
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hand, had more frequently the satisfaction of doing ample justice 
to his many great qualities, bis varied talents, his vast public 
services, and unbl^ished virtues of his private life. Indeed, 
■we cannot better remind our readers of our feelings towards him 
than by extracting the foMowing passage from the conclusion of an 
article on French liter^iure, in our Number for Ayril, 1836 : — 

^ Our best, we had almost said onr only hope of Prance’s being ed 
from a catastrophe of which we see so many various symptoms — light 
and grave — is, wo confess, in the personal character of the King. We 
Jcjlhw not whether he was quite blameless in all the circumstances 
which have led to the present alarming stats of affairs ; we incline to 
believe that he was ; but wc are satisfied that he is now desirous, and 
we trust that he may be able, to arrest the mischief. He is a man of 
talents^of courage, and of virtue; his whole life has been a series of 
trials,, through which he lias passed always with respectability, gene- 
rally w'ith honour ; he has fhccti akgood son, a good husband, a good 
father, a good prince — and, we trust we are justified in adding, a good 
Christian ; he ivas'so in his youth, and no man ever lived, we believe, 
whose experience was more calculated to strengthen religious con- 
victions. If ae are nqt mistaken in his chlinicter, and if it shall please 
God to continue to presenq^ his life, and to fortify his heart, there is 
still hope for France and the European >u>rld.’ — Quart, Reoiewj vol. 
Ivi. p. 130. ^ 

Our Number of March last conducted Louis- Philippe from 
the Tuileries to Clareipont ; we now propose to follow him into 
his retirement and to his grave. « 

t)n their arrival in England the King and Queen assumed the 
incognitooi Countand Countossde Neuilly ; and though within their 
own circle all the respect and some though very httle of the etiquette 
of royalty weib inainiaincd. the King fell easily, and indeed we may 
say naturally, into^the character and manners of a private gentle- 
man. The vicissitudes of his earlier dajs, and the very circum- 
stances under which he Accepted the crown, had confirmed the 
innate simplicity of bis personal tastes ; ami no man certainly that 
ever existed could have stepped from a throne into the mediocrity 
of privatw'life with less sacrifice qf his oi dinary habits than Louis- 
Pbilipjte. We must, however, add, that h^, (and indeed the whole 
Royal Family) was everywhere England, and by all classes, 
treated with most respectful sympathy. 

The course of |^is day was this. He was not an early riser— 
it being histhabit to write and do a good deal of bis business at 
night — and jbo to go to bed late. He breakfasted with his whole 
family about ten or eleven. He then read bis letters oD* the 
newspapers till about one, Nvhen he received visitors, of whom, 
both French and English, there was a pretty constant succession, 
and will} whom he conversed upon all subjects with a fluency and 
• A. • propriety 
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propriety of diction and a copiousness of information, and, above 
alJ, with an unreserve and^a frankness that surprised those who 
were not already intimate wit]i him, and-^hen the subject hap- 
pened to be peculiarly important or exciting — would occasionally 
astonish even those who were. 

Of one of these conversations we ba^ a curious account in 
the litde pamphlet which affords its title to this article, and from 
whic'h we shall make some extracts, because, being as wc be- 
lieve suhstantialli/ accurate, it gh cs not merely a lively idea of the 
King's st}le of com ersn lion, but is from his own mouth as ifrWA'c 
a defence of some portions of his conduct which have been un- 
favourably criticised both in Fiance and England. The pamphlet • 
is anonymous, but it contains so many details as to the author’s 
visit that it was not difficult to fiud tliaf he was a MonsiAr Le- 
moinc. He tells us himself that ho had no piciious acquaiiftance, 
nor, in fact, any business with flic KiTig; but that, ha\ing been 
coin missioned by a friend in Paris to coniey to. the Loudon post- 
office some letters for Lou is- Philippe and the Princes, and heailiig 
on Ins arrival in London (on*the first day^of November, 1848) 
that some kind of epidemic illness (occasioned by the oxydation 
of a leaden cistein that supplied the wuter for domestic use) had 
attaclved all the inmates of Claiemont, and the Queen most 
seriously of all, he re*«olved to piocccd to delhcr the letters in 
person, and to inquiie after the health of the Royal Family — not 
without some diffidenc^e as tq being allow ed to reach even the aide- 
de-camp in waiting — butyvith no intention or expccla lion whatso- 
ever of seeing the King himself. We shall abridge (but alwajs 
preserving his own expressions) bis account of what followed, 
which is in every way characteristic of the ceiled nfonarch. 

The visitor, whose memory associated t*«e ^ing with the faste 
of the Tuileries, was surprised at the easy access to the royal 
residence : — • 

‘ I knew not a word of English^ but at the Esher station, on hearing 
the words Cleremont, Cleremonty eagerly proiiouneed by g •erow'd of 
fly drivers, 1 guessed — with that^ intuitive sagacity that ''^igtiiiguishes 
every Frenchman — that by getting into one of their carriages I should 
probably reach my destinati(/n without having to speak a word. My 
conjecture was right. Aflor dPadfive of flflecii minutes through a 
delightful country, w liicii was in all its details as trftu and as gay as 
the landscape s-'^ene of an Ojwra Comifjuey I savf that we had arrived 
at the iron palisades and gates of a handsome domain* and here 1 
expected to be stopped. But no. The gates were wide o|)en; the 
fly dfiver dro\e boldly through; jiiid when I put my h^d out of the 
window to propitiate the porter that had emerged froin his lodge, we 
had already passed the gate, and his good-humoiij^ed countenance and 
a friendly wave of his hand indicated that a X^renchman w^^s not an 

^ intryder 
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intruder at Claremont. As we pursued the avenue that winds through 
the parky I expected to meet some sentinel, or at least some ser* 
vant on the watch. I saw- nobody, ^'he last asylum of the Royal 
Family appeared to be wide open to whoever might please to enter. 
At lost the carriage stopped at a high and wide flight of steps ; niy 
coachman said a few woisb, probably of ^ell intended directions, but 
my reader guesses why 1 made him no answer. Seeing nobody, I 
ascended the steps and found myself in front of a large glass door, half 
open, that seeing to invite me to enter ; I did so, and found myself in 
a fine vestibule, in a corner of which a servant in the Orleans livery 
was last asleep. I took the liberty of waking him and asking whether 
1 could see one of the aides-de-camp.’ — p. 9. 

The only ^aide-de-camp then in waiting, General D— ’ (no 
doubt 4he King's faithful and^ intelligent friend and constant 
altcndant. General Dumas), happened to be at the moment 
watching by the bedside of poor*M. Vatout, who died a few days 
after ; but the servant took M. Lemoine’s card and showed him 
into a library, where he had hardly time to look about him when 
in came the King himself, and a cenversation took place of which, 
as it extends over a lou])1c of dozen pages, we can only extract 
some of the most characteristic passages:— 

^ The King had my card in his hand, and addressed me — ‘^'Cood 

moniing, M. L ; they tell me that you ha^ e been so kind as to 

come to Claremont to inquire after all our healths. I thank you for 
your kindne8<i, and I am come to answer you in person. Have you 
a quarter of an hour to spare ? Sit dow n and causons, • . . Causons 
de la France, Let us talk of Franco. Poor Fiance and covering 
with his hand that countei.aiice of which iieitlier age nor misfortune had 
changed either the great lines or the strong expression, he was for a 
few moments silent, then suddenly went on as if in coiitiiiuatiuii of 
his silent thought. 

“ And what do they say of me?” 

“ Who, Sire, your friends or enemies ?” 

Oh, as to my enemies I knorw pretty well what they think of me, 
and care. very little; but I am anxious about the opinions of my 
friends.” « 

* I hesitated a moment ; the King saw it, and lapping me with a 
gracious familiarity on the, knee, said, Do* you doubt that I can 
bear to hear the truth? 1 never 'fep.ed'ft; and now, more tlian ever, 
have a right to Lear it. Come, teU me.” , 

Well, Sir,” saidri, frankly, ^^yoor friends complain that in those 
days'of February ydb gave up the game too soon.” 

^ lie gave a sudden start ^IwLck on his chair, and, with a vivacity that 
one would not expect at his age, he exclaimed — 

There, again ! — ^twice within these twenty-four hours I have 

heard this reproach ! Well, to you I answer as I did to Z , who 

came here yesterday from Faris, and held me the same painful lan-^ 

. V ‘ guage. 
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f^uag'e. Never was there a jnore unfounded reproach. They don’t 
know then — {on ne sait pas done) what really happened. Tiiey don’t 
know then — that everybody — ^ministers, friends, servants^-eeeryAocfy, 
I repeat, told me, * If you .yield, not a drop of blood will be shed ! ’ 
They don't know then— that* it was by this persuasion that I was at 
first induced to chang;e the niinistry. They ^n’t know then^tliat it 
was by this peAuasion that my abdication was obtained ! Could 1 — 
ought I to have done, in opposition to everybody, otherwise tlian I 
did ? It was urged upon me tliat we were on the brink of a civil war. 
I would not have the crown at the price of a civil war. The> tohl 
me, *The National Guard demand Reform; if it is refused them 
^ blood must flew — the bldhd not of the emeutiers, of the agitators only, 
‘ but of the National Guard ; the well-disposed workmen, the hofmiies 
‘ grns — the real people ; all these are bent, rightly or wrongly ;yc will 
^ not stop to inquire, but they are *bcnt on reform ; give them a re- 
* forming ministry and all will be settled— a//, not a shot will be )ired.’ 
It was then that I consented to si^ the order for the retrrat of the 
troops, to prevent the pretext for a collision. When that had been 
done, everybody— do you hear?— everybody — said that the insurrection 
was over, and that in a few hours dll would be quiet."— p. 14. 

Here we suspect that M. Lemoine's rccoflection failed him, or 
that he misunderstood the King, for we know that be has often 
said tfeat he was not aware of the orders given for the non-resist- 
ance of the troops ; that they were given by the new ministry with- 
out even consulting him. He no doubt must constitutionally 
have concurred in thc^ ordey if his ministers bad insisted on it ; 
but, in point of fact, he did not hear of it till it bad been done. 
The King went on : — , 

You know how this promise was kept! The same persons soon 
retunied to tell me that the < National Guard wgs exaspirated — that it 
‘ would be no longer satisfied with a T^'icrs-Barrof^iiiistry — that my 
^ own abdication was now tlie ultimatum/ They added, that ‘ it was 
^ true that resistance was still possible — t]iat the troops would be even- 
^ tually successful — but that it would qpst dear, and be the commence- 
^ ment of a civil war* Tfiat idea decided me. . . . Some pamphleteers 
have said that I was under the influence of personal fear — th|^ did not 
believe it — ^none but blockheads could — no, no one in fiance, in 
Europe, rot even my mosit> rancorous enemies." 

M. Lemoine attempted af c^pesponding compliment, but the 
King interrupted him by saying, that ' so low a caUimny was not 
*worth a second word.’ What seemed to touch*him more nearly 
was the silence, the indifference with which hm abdication and 
departure had been regarded, or rather disregarded. 

« li^en I was on the throne they wquld say to me-r* Sire ! you 
are the key-stone of the arch on which rests the peace of Europe and the 
world.’ I smiled internally at the exaggeration^ and thought my 
shoulders hardly broad enough ^ to suppoA, the peace of thet world.’ 

VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CLXXIV. 2 f) 
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These, I said to myself^ are either flattery or over-partial friends who 
exa^erate my influence. Well ; a day came that seemed in some sort 
to justify that opinion. *1 fell ; and at that momeiit an explosion of 
revolutionaiy wars burst forth throughout ^Europe-^t Vienna, Berlin, 
Borne, Munich — ^in Sicily, Lombardy, and'llungaxy ; yet not a voice — 
not one — was heard to a^wliether ‘ this man, whom we have just con- 
demned to die in exile, nad not, after all, some littte share in that 
general tranquillity and prosperity of nations which were so generally 
and so deplorably interrupted by his fall.’ Was there due to him no 
parting word of coiidoleiice — ^no regret — not even a remembrance — 
nothing f ” 

* In uttering these last words, the King, excited by his feelings, had 
risen from his chair, paced rapidly up and down the library, and seeming 
to forg^/ tiiat there was any witness of his emotion, while I followed with 
a wondering eye the vigour and activity of one whom our Opposition 
papers had long ago described as jii a state of caducity. I could not 
but admire the energy of tliat iron frame, the strength of that sonorous 
voice, and the mingled vivacity and dignity of his air and gestures. 

1 ventured to say that France might yet enjoy many happy 

days under his influence. “ France," replied he with a smile, “ does 
not seem to care for liappiness. .They are so very Athenian, that they 
get tired of being made hajftiy, as the Athenians were tired of hearing 
Aristides called the J ust.” Then, resuming his gravity, he w^-nt on. 

I may have some reason to complain of the apathy of iiiy friends, 
and to wonder at that of the better-informed periodical press — ^but it 
would be hardly just to Mume the people of, France. They, indeed, 
say my* full, ana were ii^differeut to ii.y loss — they saw me go and 
riiowcd uo regret at my departure. It was quite natural. For eighteen 
years they laid been taiigjiit to despise, to detest, the personification in 
me of that public authority which is the real safeguard of the people. 
For eighteen *years tlp*y liad been told daily by a luindred journals 
and in every varied of form, that the King was the living summary of 
every vice — that the King was gret*dy and miserly — that the King 
was faithless and sliameloss— tjiat the King’s Jieart was cold and unre- 
lenting — and, finally, that ' if successive ministers failed to ameliorate 
the condition of the suffering classes, it all owing to tlie narrow, 
severe, and selfish policy of the King. So when the people saw me go, 
it was without hatred, without anger, but with a perfect belief in the 
crel^d they had been taught, that 1 wv the obstacle to their haf)pines8. 

^ All our sufferings,’ thought the^, ^,Ar\iat an end ! The King is gone, 
and with him |pcc, despotism, the bufferings of the people — the shame 
of the country; abpve all, that plague, which France has been taught* 
to consider <08 the onost intolerable calamity and disgrace — aulhorifg. 
Authority is gone — all’s right ! ’ Who can say that poor people 
were wrong in reasoning' thus on the fall of a King whom ev(^yb<^y 
attacked every hour of his lifo, aitd whom nobody ever defends ?”— 
p. 19. 

K 

He Cben went on to d&mplain of particular misrepresentations 
* r which 
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which he never could perstyade his ministers to rectify, as, for in- 
stance, those concerning the Programme of the Hotel de VillOf and 
the other republican promises and pled'geft al^sged to hare been 
given to facilitate his usurpation. On this point he said — 

‘ The truth is, I ascended the throne with rj^ctance — ^\vith a sort of 
presentiment of^liat would be the consequent. It required the urgent 
instances of all those in whom I had confidence, and the most decisive 
assurances that I, and I alone, could save the country from the horrors 
of anarchy.’ — ^p. 21. . 

When the King complained so feelingly of the neglect of his 
successive ministers in making his personal defence on such points, 
he did not, perhaps, take sufficiently into account the individual 
share that most of those ministers had had in the July revolution, 
and how personal!}’ some of them must have felt the awk wand ness 
and perhaps the danger of pulling^down* any of the scaffolding by 
which they themselves ha(\ risen inU^ power. William III. of 
England made much the same kind of complaint of the ministers 
that had originally placed, himron the throne ; and in both cases 
it must be remembered, in j usticc tq all parttes, that the ministers 
were the representatives of the dcmocrafic principle on which the 
revolmions bad been made, vihile the monarchs very soon con- 
vinced themselves of the necessity of restoring and asserting the 
monarchical principle, and of exercising an authority which their 
ministers had formcrlysopposed in James QI. and Charles X. 

The following passage of M. Lemoinc’J conversation illustrates 
this theory. M. Leiiioin^ said that he had imagined that the 
King had always managed his iniiiistrrs as lie pleased. 

^ Ah!’ replied he, ^ there you are, like all^the restP! Tou have- 
read so mucli about the invincible tenacity of the Mug to his personal 
opinions, tliat you believe that 1 always had my own way — ^but not so. 
My opinions were opposed on all points and by all sides — and it was 
right that they should be so. 1 had, no doubt, my own personal views 
of political subjects, and \flien questions were debated before me in the 
Cabinet, 1 endeavoured to support that side which in my conscience as 
£iug and as a Frenchman 1 thought the best ; but my ^Oggestions 
were always freely and ^teii warmly opposed by those of the 
Cabinet who differed, ahu wlq^ ^ in the minority I, of course, 
gave way. This happened very^Jrequenily on polit^pal questions, 
’ngr^at and small — ^but it happened always on points that conce'-ned me 
personally. For instance, on that very question of llic pretended /Vo- 
gramme of the Hotel de Ville^ 1 made incredible efforts to have it 
publicly and authoritatively refuted. I never could succeed ; at 
last, w&iied out by this neglect o»deh^, I took up my jiwn defence 
and wrote with my own hand an answer to the charge, which I signed 
XJn Bourgeois de Paris, and intended to prints butT thought it 
right, out of a constitutional scrupulosity,* (o show it previcjuy to 

2 o 2 o 
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Casimir Ferter, tl^en tny first minister. Casimir Ferier read my 
paper and praised i(bigh]y4 It was admirable, unanswerable.** “Very 
well/’ said I, ** then let us -have it prvited.” Printed ! ” exclaimed 
he, God finrbid ! lK^at ! subject the Kin^s work, his name, his person, 
to polemic discussion But I don’t ^ive my name.” What of 
that ? It will be kno^ immediately to be yours. In these days 
everything is known, particularly what one tries to copceal. Every- 
body will know that le Bourgeois de Paris is no less than His Majesty 
Louis-Philippe, and then what attacks, what sarcasms ! ** ‘‘You are 
right/’ I answfu^, “but how then shall we publish the fact? for lam 
resolved not to lie any longer under this falsehood ; it will grow to be 
a truth, and tliat I will not endure. The digniVy of the Monarcliy, of au- 
ihoritg, which needs respect even more than force, requires this expla- 
nation^’’ “ Well,” said Ferier, “ give me the paper, and I promise 
you shall have entire satisfaction.”* “ Then you ’ll publish it ?” “ Yes, 
I '11 publish it ! ” “ So that all France shall read it ? ” “ All Europe ! 
for I shall read it from thk Tribune of the Chamber as part of a very 
important speech ^hichl^ preparing.’* « “ Excellent !” — ^said I, “ this 
is much better than my own plan, and I thank you sincerely for the 
suggestion.” Casimir Ferier took nny paper and put it into his port- 
£>lio— whence it nevei' reappeared.* — ^p. 24. 

It is not, to uSf at all Surprising that Casimir Ferier, .and still 
more some of his colleagues, should have thought it very fncon- 
Irenient to revive any discussion on the falsehocxls promulgated at 
the Hdtel de Villc. But the King had often, he said, to complain 
of A liltie neglect when ^here could be nn such excuse. There 
hra been a long account current between the Civil List and the 
State which the King wished to settle, and obtain a quietus. The 
Opposition, both in the Chambers and the newspapers, laid 
hold of this tsflair to^ charge the King with an enormous fraud on 
the public. ^ 

< You remember,* said the Kmg to M. Lemoine, ‘ the violent debates 
on the afiair of the quietus, which afforded such a good opportunity 
for attacks on my cupidity — that vice from which even my friends do not 
venture^to defend me, for the cupidity of King Louis~PhiUppe is become 
a proverb. The Minister of Finance struck a balance by wliich it 
appearedT "that the King was indebted to the State in four millions of 
fiancs [1G0,000/.]. M. de Montalivtl^. the Minister of the Civil List — 
who knew the real merits of the ef^e^ppenlccl from ''this decision to 
the Council of State, where it w&s strict^v examined ; and lo ! that 
great affair, which, had made so much noise, was never again heard <bf.i 
Do you know why? Simply because the Council of n State, after an 
investigation of the accounts, reduced the balance from 160,000/. 
sterling against me to ididut 2000/. in my favour. When the ^Minis- 
ter of Finance communicated this result to me, I asked him wheu he 
intended to bring forward the afiair for the ratification of the Chamber ? 

Never** said he,* “ for if I was to talk to the Chamber of the quietus^ 
^but silll more if I waa-to venture on such an audacity as to assert 
* f “ that 
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that we were 2000/. in yo«r debt, we should find- black bolls enough 

in the ballot-box to overthrow on the spot the Ministry of which I 

Iiave the honour to be a part!*’ This was ^oli^, ministerial policy, 
and you see what it has produced. It 4iscce^^ the Monarch — ^it 
prepared the fall of the Monarchy. It tracec^ channel for the torrent 
of February, ^nd you have seen with whjR fiicility this incredible 
overthrow was accomplished. 

^ Nay, you have seen that, even after my fall, which one might have 
expected to appease calumny, it still pursued me. We all left France 
in absolute pcuury — we had nothing: but the public press endowed^e 
with millions, which, fovseeing iny misfortune, 1 had, forsooth, sent 
abroad to ensure myself a golden exile. These gentlemen knew to, 
within a few francs how many millions I liad in America and in Eng- 
land. They had my bankers’ nanic^. Thcy^ould point out the Street 
in New York, tia}'^, the Square in "London, which I had bougjit with 
the immense savings of iny CiviLList^ And — as such a foreign 
Croesus could, of course, have no po^^sible want of anything from 
France— they sequestered aft my property — the patrimony, the private 
fortune of iiiy children. Poor children ! what had they done ? Is there 
in France any one citizon; 1 say any one^ high or low, who can love 
Ills country better than tliey do? Is there a soldier who has been 
more rt^ady to sljcd his blood for it ? l>iit they were my sons— that 
was Ariine enough. Public vengeance required that those great crimi- 
nals — the King, the Queen, and their cliildrcn — the House of Orleans 
in short — should sufTer want in addition to exile. Well, tliis ven- 
geance has been satisf^d. We have suffcrl^d \^aiit. Not, good God ! 
that in this noble country ^liich has aifJrded us refuge w^havd^ not 
also had offers of whatever other assistance vi e might need. These 
generous propositions crowded upon me, (''isguisCd under the kindest 
and most ingenious and most delicate forms — but I declined them all. 

1 preferred its being known that King Loni:>-]j/hilippo, who had raised 
in Versailles so magnificent a monument to Sh the glories of his 
country, 'had been reduced — he and his — to suffer real privations, 
SLudthat because the new Governors of France would satisfy them- 
selves, before they restored a doit ttf his property, as to the full ex- 
tent of the wealth of this European nabob. Spacious curipsity ! for 
it turned out on examination by impartial men — or who at least were 
no friends of mine — that the parsimonious nabob had so^ strangely 
exercised his economjicdl talmns that he descended from the throne 
with, by their accounis^ thiniiy ij^lMons [near a million and a quarter 
^terliugj of debt.’ — p. 2^ m 

On this letter point we may add that the (Ing b^s often 
heard to say that when he ascended the throne he did not owe a 
sous^ Wc may also add that, subsequent to this conversation, he 
was authorised by law to cdtitraet a loan on Uie credit of 
his patrimonial estates for the immediate payment of his debts, 
bearing an interest of 5/. per cent., a siiiking fund which is 
to pay it off in eleven years. We are not informed of tlFe 
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of this affair, but we have heard that, by the too ready admission of 
debts for which tW Ki^g could not equitably held responsible, 
as well as hy oth^hard measures, the liquidation will be ex- 
ceedingly and unjustly ofierous to the House of Orleans. M. 
Lemoine thus conclude his narrative 

‘ I want wordH to dascribe the vivacity, the energy, tfie obvious and 
unmistakeable sincerity of the King during the whole of this latter 
portion of the conversation. Sometimes the voice, usually so clear, 
fiiliiersd under an emotion which the noble old man strove in vain to 
conceal. Sometimes too his eyes filled — but i^was a momentary feeling 
—-the resolution of the King mastered the sensibility of the man. . . . 
While 1 was under the charm of this allocution, so abundant, so fiicilc, 
BO rich^n'its varied intOMalioSs, and so curious and interesting in its 
matter, General D — — appeared to announce that Lord John Russell 
was in the saloon. A minister I*’ said the King smiling. 1 never 
kept one waiting in France ; and still less will I do so here.** 

* lie then took a kind leave of me but after a few steps 

returned and said, Kings can novef plead their own cause ; but for 
my own part, I fancy that if 1 could personally plead my own cause in 
the face of France I should jrain it. Talent is no doubt powerful, and 
I know that tbe orators and writers who are o})posed to me have a 
great deal of it ; but truth, after all, is still more powerful than tr^ent.” 
He then again took leave of me with a gracious wish to see me again.’ 
— 34. ^ 

That, however, did not happen. When Lemoine was about 
to /eturn to Paris ho repeated bis visit — but to the Star and 
Garter Inn at Richmond — whore, however, he did not venture to 
ask to see the King, who was attending the bedside of the Prince 
de Joinvillc, then seriously ill from the cause before mentioned. 
M. Lemoine was sop»e\vhat scandalized at finding the Royal Family 
of France cooped up at an ijin ; but his indignation was much 
inflamed when he happened to return to Paris on the day of that 
^snowy^ fiomfy blovyy^* fete of the Constitution. — 'I had left 
royalty/ he exclaims, * in a village inn, and I found M. Mairaat 
under a canopy of stale !’ 

We have made large extracts frftm this little pamphlet, because 
we have reason to belieVe that, bating soriic little mistakes, from 
which the recollection of so lon^ 'id varied a conversation could 
h&rdly be exembt, it is accurate enough in its general character atiA 
ktyle ; and kno^ that Louis^Philippe was in the habit of talk- 
ing very much in the same strain and spirit to other visitors when 
the conversation happened to- take the like turn. ^ 

His conversation was, however, as diversified as his visitors, 
and, amusing and often instructive to all, it was appropriate to 

* OuV ejply A lend Mr. Ueorge mil's translation of the JViross, Pluviose, Ventose of 

calendar. * 

• ^ ' each. 
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each. His own life was a fruitful topic, on which he was always 
ready to speak with franicncss, and with a. smgular indulgence 
to the curiosity or even the criticism ef hp auditors. Like 
kings much his inferiors, in general ppwera^e had an excellent 
memory for family history, as well as foj^e events of his own 
long and vaT|ed times. His mere booV^earning he had not, it 
seems, much improved since his early days ; but he was familiar 
with current literature, and he surprised his English fiiends by 
a more accurate acquaintance with and habitual quotation from 
Shakspeare than they had heard -from any foreigner, or, fhdeed, 
from many well-educafed Englishmen. Within the last few weeks 
of his life MM. Scribe and Halevy came to England to bring* 
out their opera founded on The Tei|^})est. Louis-j^hilippe 
had a fondness for the tlieatre,*and took a great interest in this 
opera, not merely as a work ar^ but for the sake*of the 
authors, for one, at least, of whom it seems he had some private 
motives of kindness. He feceived them at his 1)edsidc at Clare- 
mont, and entered into all tli|; details of their piece, and made a 
judicious critique on thbir work as compared with Shakspeare's 
original, some passages of ubicli he oKplained to them; and he 
thc^ran through some other of Shsikspeare’s plays — Henry VIII. 
for instance — in which he saw great operatical capabilities, and 
he opened the matter so vividly to them, that we have heard that 
lyi- Scribe immedisj^ely set about realizing his'iTlea, A little 
before these gentlemen ^ook their leave an English visitor 
came in, with whom he t:ontinucd in English the conversation on 
Shakspeare, with a feeling for the poet’s characteristic excellences 
which his auditor would probably never have suspected but for 
his accidental arrival when the subject hJpiicnca to be on the 
tapis. 

In truth, the King both spoke and wrote English with singular 
correctness : there are sentences in’tlie account of his escape, in 
our last March nnmlj^r, which were entirely written byhmirand 
which arc not, in ^viint of Anglicism, distinguishable^ Ve think, 
from the rest. He certainlynhad acquired a more idiDmatic use 
of English than a^y^hat uk ever knhw of the many thousand 
emigrants whom tlm fiTiA ^welution threw upon our shores. 
^This may be speciality attributed to the early firofidPney that 
he attained in our language under the judicious direction of 
Madame de Genlis (though she herself bardty kne^ three words 
of Englisli^, and from his subsequrat residences in America and 
England. But he had a natuiigl and general turn for languages ^ 
— he spoke, we are assured, like a native, German, Italian, and ^ 
Spanish; and we have heard that last year a private* ^ncert * 
he surprised Mademoiselle .)enny*Lriul byl^king.hSr a com- 

wCiMnt 
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pliment in very good Swedish. We have heard a curious anecdote 
which was brought ,to light by a gentleman’s jocularly calling 
him Mr. Willianr^ith^ in allusion to his having made his escape 
from France in tbSt^chai^acter which his knowledge of English 
enabled him to suppose well. * Oh !* said the King gaily, * I have 
another and earlier En^Msh name : I am also Mr. Qeorge Whiter 
at your service.* 'How so, SirT — *Why, after the Hundred 
Days 1 drew up a relation of my own share in the transactions 
of that time^ and I wished to ha\e it printed for a very limited 
and dlmfidential circulation to a few friends. So I had a press 
set up in iny house at Twickenham^ and hi^ed a couple of journej- 
men printers^ who worked it under lock and key ; but after all 
these precautions, I wV^ taken quite aback by being told that if 
any single copy should get, cither by treachery or negligence, 
into strange hands, the volpmc might be reprinted and published 
with impunity ; and that the only remedy for this was to enter the 
book at Stalionera’ Hall. So I lost*^ no time in hastening to 
Stationers’ Hall, where for, 1 think, the fee of two shillings, I 
entered my work as the property of Giorge ffTtite, of Tucicken^ 
ham* , 

This is the work of which some copies were found in the,^ack 
of the Tuileries by the mob, which the poor Archbishop of Paris 
especially eulogized for its ‘"respect for property ;* and one, falling 
into the hands of a pi inter, has been rcpub!l[ished in two volumi^s 
und^r the title of ' Mvn — Evd,iemeni de 1815, par Louis^ 

Philippe ddOrUam^ Ex Roi des Frangah* 

But we must return * ) Louis- Philippe’s daily life in his e\ile. 
After some hours thus employed in receiving visits or in business, 
he took in fine wcaj^Jj^cu' a walk — frcquonily a long one — with the 
Queen, and almost in all >veather5 a drive, with her Majesty and 
one of her ladies — ordinarily in an equipage only remarkable for 
its plainness. Amongst the 'first remittances of property that he 
received from France was one of his handsome carriages ; but that 
was seldom used. At half-past six dinner w^as served — in the first 
days, like hll the rest of his domestic establishment, of extreme 
frugality — which be alludes to. in punvsrsation with M. Le- 
moine. Subsequently it w&s ]P;q,,a vood country gentleman’s 
tajble-^plcfnty el plain good things, but ..o ostentation or pro- 
fusion. All his children and grandchildren, even the very 
youngest, dihed at \he same time and table with him. He had 
something particularly fe^wrly in bis character, and was never so 
happy as when he had his children about him. It was someihing 
new to a visitor’s eje to see all these children, two or three of 
them almost infants^^ sitting at table intermixed with the elder 
memli^AraPof the royia famjl^, the ladies and gentlemen in waiting. 
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and a few English and ^any French occasional guestSi The 
King (whether from an early imitation of *Ej^lish manners we 
know not) always carved (as he used to the Tuileries) the 

pihce de risistance^ and seemed to tak/ a Ura of good-humoured 
pride in the dexterity and attention wltli^bich he helped every- 
body all roued the table. He himself ms moderate^ though not 
• abstemious, both in eating and drinking; and immediately at the 
end of the dessert all rose from table at a movement by the 
Queen, and followed their Majesties into the saloon. ^ • 

When there, coffee ^as immediately served, and afterwards a 
tea-table. This was Uie joyous hour for the children. One of, 
the elder Princes would amuse them with some new toy — a 
magic lantern, a lottery, or some general game — or they would 
riot about the room, and escalade and storm the King's chair 
as if it were a breach in a fortse&s. This seemed to delight the 
King. The Queen, the ^Princesses, and the ladies worked at a 
round table ; sometimes ifer Majesty had a table of whist. The 
King generally sat in another part of the room, and either read 
the newspapers or conversed — especially* with any visitor. If 
amidst the vast variety of his conversafion a doubt should happen 
to or cur on any topic, he would appeal to the excellent memory 
and judgment of the Queen, on which he seemed to place the 
most entire reliance, or to such one of the Priitf^a^s be thought 
likely to be best acquainted with the! to^* in hand ; — to the 
Duke de Nemours on general subject! qf policy — to the I^ke 
d’Aumalc on points of antiquity or litarature or of Africa — to 
the Prince de Joinvillc on naval or meclmnical matters, or places 
that he had happened to sec — ^and so on. He seemed to take a 
pleasure in bringing forwards the special^ccomplishments of 
each, and they in general answered his appeals with an intel- 
ligence and accuracy that justified Jiis paternal pride, which was 
evidently one of his Wrongest feelings! It was impossibka4o be 
half an hour in his company without seeing some indication of 
his remarkable respect for the Queen and affectin' for his * 
children. ^ 

In spite of the heftVy tlxKhts#that nmst have weighed ujion his 
mindr his conversation^ hafi a^^g tendency to chgerdylAciss and 
seven gaiety ; and he enlivened even graver topics iSy a ready abifh- 
dance of plqasant illustrations and anecdotes 6f all tlye remarkable 
men he had seen or known — and he had seen and known evhry 
mag who hafrjutade any figi^ inHhe "world for the last seventy 
years ; except, welSfekcve, ^^naparie — about whom, however^^ 
he bad a considerable store of anecdotes. f 

He was, chiefly perhaps from his J^l^artly 

no doubt from the vicissitudes of his ovfn life, ve^ lement jn.his 
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opinions of others, and placable even towards his enemies. One 
unpremeditated radr unostentatious instance of this feeling is 
worth preserving.X Onb evening at Claremont, when the French 
papers had hrougnt<f^n ai^count of the^National Assembly’s hav- 
ing passed* the law of atnishment agaiitSt the House of Orleans — 
a measure which every \ndividual of the family f^t to be ' the 
unkindest cut of alV — the person who was reading the paper 
began with, of course, the list of the majority who had carri^ the 
vote of exclusion, and very soon came to a name that ought not 
to have been on that side ; at this name ope of the Princes made 
an exclamation of surprise and indignation — * Comment — celui~1a f 
The King quietly interposed, saying to the reader, * Laisscz Ih 
cette liste; pcLsscza qui oidvot^ pour nous '' — (and turning 

to the , Princes), * ouhlions les auires* 

His body had always been as vigorous as his mind. He had 
of late years begun to stoop a little,; but he was remarkably 
active and firm oh his limbs, and showed more of the peculiar 
vivacity of his country in his movements than, we think, in any 
other point. This, as*' well as Jiis nice tact and courteous temper, 
was strongly shown by a Visit which he paid to Sir Robert Peel 
at Drayton Manor in the winter' of 18d8. When the ilinqpis of 
the Royal Family rendered it advisable to remove from Claremont, 
Sir Robert ha^ very considerately, placed Drayton at their dis- 
posal ; the ^ing7 tfhpugt he did not accej^t the offer, was very 
grateful for such an '^^ttration, and thought he could not more 
appropriately acknowleZ-lge it than by a visit, which would afford 
Sir Robert the opportithity of showing him the place itself, of 
the creation of which, and the collection of the works of art it 
contained, he was ^jftly proud. Accordingly, and to mark the 
rompliment more strongly, he made the journey and back— 
abont 260 miles— in one day: almost the shortest of the year, 
J^h of December, Ibaviqg Claremoqt in the morning and 
returning at night— a great effort for a man of seventy-five ! 

This ’State of strength, health, and spirits seemed, to ordinary 
observers 'fit least, unimpaired till About the end of February last, 
when he was slightly indB&poseikl,, anSyTemOved to Richmond for 
change of scene. He returned March, appp’-ently 

much mij^oveef ; in the first week of May, tiowever, he was seized 
with a general debjjity, but particularly of the legs, which, with- 
oq^b 'any considerable pain or any diminution of his mental activity, 
had so immediate an effect ojp* his countenance, that a person, who 
^ revisited him after a week’s absence was.iattich shocked with the 
change. He for a short time kept his bed; but he seemed to 
rally aga in, and on^ the 22ial May removed for a few weeks to 
St. J^eoSrd’s*; Tnd 'as Ao positive complaint was apparent but 

the 
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the weakness of his legs^^ancl that his spirits and general health 
seemed to maintain themselves, there was no^ry serious alarm 
felt, or at least publicly avd^ed — thou^* ra»inly his physicians 
and his confidential attradants had b^en Jrom the beginning of 
the year apprehensive that there wasylome organic disease; 
and it is to tjxe impression of some immediate danger that must 
be attributed the visits paid to St. Leonard's in the course of the 
month of June by MM. Thiers, Guizot, and Duch&tel; but even 
those gentlemen left England, we believe, with hopes that ^he 
danger had been exaggerated, aild that a recovery was probable. 
On the 18th July he left St. Leonard's for London, where he 
was particularly anxious to assist at the ^rst communion of the* 
young Count de Paris. The ceremoi^^which took .place in 
the French Chapel on the 20th <X July — besides its high religious 
import, was striking. On one sMc of# the choir \ierc ranged the 
venerable aspects of the King and Queeil, with their numerous 
family and attendants ;^ffflicptl]cr, oppositj^td them, a number of 
young gentlemen of noble families — contemporaries and former 
play-fellows of the Prince — who l^ad c-om(f from France cxpre^ssly 
to be witnesses of the rite. It looke^like a kind of inauguration 
of the heir of the monarchy. This was the last appearance of the 
King in anything like public. — On his return to Claremont he 
seemed to improve ; there was at least no visiblehyyrease of appre 
Iftension ; though no doubt the fears of Us imif^iininediate attend- 
ants must have been little tliininishcd. *(^the 23rd he din^ as 
usual with his family — fTlr the last time. / 

On the evening of the 24th August a lady for whom the King 
had a particular regard dined at Claremont. Hei^id not appear 
at table, but, anxious to show her atteutioftsihe came afier dinner 
into the saloon, and conversed with his usual cheerful affability. 
But the exertion was too much for l^im ; and just as be was about 
to retire from the salpon he faintgd, but very soon reco vered big 
senses, and being put to bed had above ten hours oCjflacid and 
refreshing sleep. He said he had never before in his whole life 
slept so long and so soundly^# But it was doomed to ^e his last 
repose in this worlds » y ^ — 

A4ipat noon, on iK c 2.^h Ci mgust, his physi cian found* t hat a 
^harp fever had sup^vened, and with great taCt uis(£vl^ed*at 
once that the fatal hour was at hand. Afte^a short deliberation 
he resolved to communicate the intelligence to his patient, wX^ch 
he ^id fii ^esence of the Queen^i^he King received the an- 
nouncemenl wilL — tiH jk mo rifent-^aS^ething of ii^rredulous sur-^- • 
prise and regret, but quickly recovered his sangfroid, andf 
accepted his destiny with the calinpesj^ncl ^solution wjj|^h had 
characterised bis ^hole life. Jle remaned klone'^lllftth Ac ^licen 

for 
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for some time : no one can tell wbat passed between tliat royal 
couple, than whidb there, perhsijis, never existed one in any rank 
of life so long, so\^i^Ate^upteclly, and se entirely happy in each 
.other — bound togeth^ bj so many d(Apestic lies — by the par- 
ticipation of such exalXd fortunes, and ‘fjy the dearer trials of such 
reverses and vicissitudes) When at last one of the^ King’s con- 
fidential attendants was permitted to enter the room, he^saw the 
aged couple — the King sitting in his usual chair, and the Queen 
standipg opposite to him — motionless and tearless, with eyes fixed 
on each other — like statues. Not a word was spoken till the King, 
with a firm yet interrupted voice, said to him (we give the account 
in the very words repeated to us), ‘ Kous avez, sa/is doute, mon ami^ 
appris cc qui vient ae .... On m’a donni mon conyd, . . . 

11 fautpartir ... .It faui sc separer . .... II parait (pie Ic bon Dieu 
va me rcppeler d lui.' Tltis iie^vepcated with an increasing ten- 
derness of voice two or three times. » Tie then recollected that 
about four months before he Lad bcen^^!^I1rH■g some notes — relative 
^we believe) to his return to Francc'in 1814 — and he said that he 
bad stopped in the midtllc of an anecdote' which he wished to have 
finished. He asked for thc^unch of keys he always wore, and told 
General Dumas, who was now at Lis bedside, to go to such a caWiiet 
where he should find the paper. The General seemed not to know 
which key to psi:,. upon which the King said with a smile, * I could 
never teach you to'^di^tin^ uish my keys,' an 1, taking the bunch 
wi\}i a trembling han^ tftat did not answer to the energy of the 
mind, he took off the kliv# and gave the 'General exact directions 
ns to the shape and pl£cc of the paper. When the paper was 
brought, the King said, * My hand is already too cold to write, 
but I will dictate t^^u.* The General sat down at the bed- 
side and began to write ; and then followed two small incidents 
which showed the perfect — thp minute — ^possession of his faculties 
in this supreme mo^enti. Without looking at the paper, 
or asking!? 'hat was the last wdrd he had written, now four months 
since, hd went on with his narrative with the very next word that 
the sense Required ; and when he the General writing, as he 
thought, on his own original pa| ^r. ^ gaids^You are not writing 
on mV ioanuscript, I hope ; ’ bAr «4]ie lyrene *al showed hir'«?*that 
itMras'a Foose sneet which he had only placed on the manuscript 
to enable him to l^ld it more steadily. We have gathered that 
thf/anecdote itself was of no great importance, and was one which 
be had often told ; but in the manuscript it had brokf dff in the 
-middle of a sentence, and qs it^ oomp^^t^ a chapter of his 
. Memoirs be did not choose to leave it imperfect. 

liWtnnthis affair. w<^iich •occupied but a short time, was over, he 
difs^tpufe the Ciwseit a kind of codicil to his will, * to leave testi- 
^ inony 
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many of his affectionate remembrance of the services of some of the 
oldest and most faithful of^is friends, follow^s/and servants.' He 
then announced his deskei^ receive thofiaSraiRnts of the Church 
—caused his chaplain, th^ Abbe GucRei/^dTOe summoned— and 
desired that all his child^ and grandchiM^n then atdaremont, 
with his an^ their attendants^ and in sl^t the wnole household^ 
should J^e assembled to witness these last acts of devotion ; and in 
their presence ‘ he discharged/ says the official announcement of 
the event, 'all the duties of religion with the most perfect Chris- 
tian resignation, a stoical firmness^ and a simplicity which is^the 
real evidence of hunftn greatness/ The Queen and all their 
children remained for a long time, kneeling, weeping, and pray- 
ing around the bed, the King appeari^ perfectly sensible and 
tranquil, and recognising with ai look or affection evcry*^ye that 
occasionally was raised to him.^^The fever increased in^h night, 
but did not in the slighted degree aftcct his mental exposure ; 
nay, he seemed ai one^^nhjnent to^feel se^ivh better as to give 
a gleam of hope, which hcTjcceptec^ wittf^crity. About four 
o’clock in the morning bf the 2Gth he called his physician, and 
said, • JE’/i Docteur, je n0 frq^ve bien—Je crois que wus 

von^ trompeZf et qtw Je ne jj§rHrat pas cette /oiWi. The 
Doctor’s answer was only to feel his pulse and to shake his head; 
but the King replied with some vivacity, ' Ah^ man cher Docteur^ 
Cfici n^est pas un fair trial (so), car je viemdfy/KJttHerf et cela agite 
le pouls ' — so clear was hit mind and sjt^pcious of hope. These 
were nearly the last words he spoke ; bi^even after he ceasefi to 
speak, his eye distinguished benignantlj|thc persons around. At 
length he closed his eyes, and after half an hou** of sighs, but 
with no apparent pain, he expired (at 8 stilT surrounded by 

his family and friends. ^ ' i? est niort* rep(,ated to us an eye- 
witness of the scene, ' comme un Chriiien doit mourir — comme tin 
sage ct un soldat savent mourir* * . 

It was observed asfa kind of cd^lation, that he did^fti;*l!a: ] Wre 
on the 25th — the dag of St Louis, a great family festival — the 
Jete, indeed, of his whole r«ye, of all that hi&ve boA^, or arc to*^ 
bear, the name oij^uis^ *>cr which ^is death on tbef day would 
ham thrown a long.And [ ^ oem^ifahade, ' « 

^ His remains were^eonveyed on Monday, the 2c 1 m2 Dv-^/wemJ^cr, 

* with as little parade as possible, to a private Roman Catholic 
chapel at Weybridge, and there deposited tAnporatily, in tL'». ex- 
pcctatika that the reproach to an aiyrient Republic may not be 
in* this case aiipl;'*''ble Ingrata patria^^m quidem 

ossa babebis,* but, on the i^untrary, agreeably to the hope expressed 
in the inscription on their present restipg-plape — ' Hie Jacejjt done^ 

in 
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in patriamf avitos inter dneresy Deo adjuvantey transferentur^ — that 
they may be here^ter conveyed to the Chapel of Dreux^ which 
his piety had rai^^over.the remaii^ of\his maternal ancestors^ 
where he had alrdl^'|ard some of hisyCmildren, and where he 
hoped that be bimseliT^is partner^ ancj^heir descendants^ might 
ultimately repose. 

Some sensation was made by the sympathy eviticed^by the 
Count de Chambord ordering the celebration of the rites of the 
Church for the soul of his deceased kinsman ; — this was decent 
aacPbecoming, and what might be expected — but a still more 
serious one has been produced by masses spontaneously celebrated 
in several parts of France — at Versailles, in the cathedral of 
Amiens, and many otl^r important places, but, above all, one 
ordered by General Ch^garnierrin the Chapel of the Tuilcries, 
and attended by a number of the most distinguished men in France, 
under cirfamstances tb'it giVc it, as wfll as the other demonstra- 
tions, considerable uoiu'^al imiiortance gk a solemn protest against 
the Revolution. ; " 

The singular anxiety ^to finish the aneaiote which he had been 
writing has given rise to an jdcaShat he has left a Journal, day by 
day, of bis whole life. This we upjilerstand is not exactly so. Our 
refers know that one of the points of the singular but admirable 
education that Madame de Genlis gave Louis-Philippc and his 
brothers was /^f^ch them to examine and regulate their min4 
and conduct by the kc^ii^^ a Journal > and this Louis- Philippe 
had* done, not, we supp<&*^, continuously, not even perhaps for the 
greater part of his busy/ life, but for particular periods — during 
seasons either of peculiar intei est or of unusual leisure. A fragment 
of early Jo&rnal, e:|tciiding from the autumn of 1790 to the 
sUiAiner of 1791, wisflost or stolen in the tumults and pillage of 
the first Revolution, as the memoirs of 1815 have been in the late 
one, and, like these, were published by an illegitimate possessor. 
TtasnsRSar curious little tract tad become' very rare — so rare, 
indeed, iQ^In^uib- P hilippe Eimself had not a copy, till a friend 
of ours latyly presented him the c^y from which we ourselves 
bad maijlp ^ "anslation, ^.ich was fi^lisheJ^fyt extenso in our 
article jn Tlu Personal mstory^Lg!t^Ph%^[fpe. (Quar. Rev. 
vol. lii^vtiif^-s jf^ing had also writt@i and .^jrinted the Journal 
of {he Hundred Days, just mentioned; and we were permitted * 
to Se,a and make extracts in our last March Number from his 
Jouimal of February and March, 1848. It is knov'n too 
tfat during his residence a( <ir!di^ont, intervals 

/ jof repose, he amused himself Ih recortL.^^ii» recollections ; but 
L Vio information has yet transpired of the extent (either as to 
' balk fwfc»^he'^jfiay''have left — beyond the conjecture 

(which 
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(which is, however^ only founded on a'n accidental expression 
of his which was repeated to us some months a^) that the 
portion which he was ^ aijxious to cpijpjilel/ related to his 
return to France in 18iV|./Wc conf^s^ tiow/ver^ that wj? have 
in any case less curiosity Aout recollected y^emoi^s t^an about 
those written from day to dXy in the frankiiess of yilutb, or under 
the vivid impression of the living cvcifts. The former class 
must inevitably partake somewhat of a more partial or perhaps 
controversial character. But whatever Louis-Pbilippe may have 
left, it will still be curious and valuable as the productioi^of Sb 
powerful a mind always /:;ngaiTcd iu,‘ and for a long period actually 
directing, the most extraordinary series of c^veiits in the history of 
the modern world. Its publication, however, must be of course 
a matter of great delicacy, and of matuy* deliberation, tind we 
have not as }et heard even a rumour on the subject. » 


*** Note to the article on the Lip ^ ^Ir. Ward^ in No. 173. 

I 

Wn have received a letter from Mr. II. B. Ward, of Cov^es, only sur- 
*viviiig son of IMr. George Ward, flic elder brother of Mr. Bubert 
PluiJier Ward, complaining of a paragraph in this art**-!-' ji. 242, lie 
•says, after quoting some of opr word^ : — I 

* Ac-coiiliiig 1u this stalemeiit*-!. Joliu Ward, liie {a\\JL ofK. P. Ward, reali^t^a 

large foituiie; 2. George, the eldest sun, iiiheiited rurtuue; and 3. Robert, the 
younger, coiiflequeiitly and coniparafively had next lo ilothing. Now 1 iv to these 
abseitioiis, that — 1. John, the falliei, left a foitiiiic of about, and never " '^ed to 
be worth more than, 7000/.; 2. Geoigc, the eldest son, p for frofii iiih 'ns 

foitiine, %as actually duinheiiled; and 3. Robeih of ooiifblf lost uothi 

feiciice shown towards his elder broyier.' ' ^ ^ 

* In your paragraph it is admitted that Robert was indebted to 
assi&taiice at Oxford, and by them ‘‘enabled •Xq eat his way 
Temple to the Bar but llii^ is a pooi coiiQ,essio J after the ' 

a most inadequate idea of niy fathers unboiT(hj|j>d geiie— 
ceived many, many thousands from him — the f 
exclusively, under Providence, to his own ** 
the fortune he realized.', ^ 

As respects the liistflsy of 
’cept his son's ^rre^^ 
addressf^ 







